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THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 


SUBHABINBS  OFV  OUB  OOABT 

Two  visits  to  onr  ports  by  the  merchant  sabmarine  Dmdadf- 
landj  one  by  the  armed  undersea  boat  V-6S,  and  the  torpedoing 
by  her  of  five  ships  off  Nantucket  Island  in  the  autumn  (A 
1916  made  it  certain,  now  we  were  at  war,  that  sooner  or  later 
oar  Atlantic  coast  wonld  be  the  scene  of  this  form  of  German 
frightfulness.  No  surprise,  therefor^  was  felt  when,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1918,  rumors  of  the  presence  of  a  submarine 
off  the  capes  of  Virginia  became  currrat 

The  master  of  a  British  steamship  which  reached  an  At- 
lantic port  May  22  reported  that  be  bad  seen  a  sabmarine  one 
hundred  and  fif^  miles  off  the  Virginia  capes,  and  had  fired 
five  i^ots  at  her.  The  captain  of  a  Clyde  Line  steamer  which 
readied  port  a  few  days  later  had  sighted  three  derelicts  with 
cargoes  untouched,  sides  torn  open,  and  crews  gone.  Oo^  a 
large  four-masted  schooner,  was  floating  with  her  starboard 
side  up,  and  had  a  great  hole  well  below  the  water  line.  An< 
oUiffl*,  found  in  latitude  87°  north,  longitude  75°  west,  was 
half  submerged  with  bow  down  and  stem  hig^  in  air.  Four 
small  fishing  vesseU  were  standing  by,  examining  her.  A 
search  for  the  miwriiig  crews,  made  by  the  Clyde  linw,  re- 
vealed no  trace  of  than.  Near  the  wreck  were  floating  a  few 
unmarked  cork-ring  life  boats.  Apparently  the  vessels  had 
been  hurriedly  abandoned.  Another,  the  three>masted  schooner 
Edna,  bound  for  Havana  from  PhUadeli^a  with  a  caigo  <A 
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gasoline,  sighted  off  the  eoitrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  was 
towed  hj  the  Oljde  liner  to  a  point  off  the  Delaware  Capes 
and  there  abandoned.  The  report  of  the  British  captain  that 
he  had  fired  at  a  submarine  was  now  b^ered  to  explain  the 
mastery  Eurronnding  the  three  derelicts.  Clearly,  they  had 
bera  destroyed  by  some  tmdersea  enemy  craft  off  our  coast, 
though  the  Navy  Department  c^cials  declared  there  were  no 
signs  of  a  submarine  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the 
British  captain  had  probably  fired  at  a  bit  of  wreckage  or  scone 
other  fioating  object.  Perhaps  it  was  a  whale,  for  a  captain 
of  a  steamship  which  arrived  at  Mobile  reported  that  he 
sifted  a  large  one  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  May  28  the  Edrui, 
with  her  decks  level  with  the  water,  was  towed  into  port  by  a 
tug  and  beached  on  the  mud  flats  in  the  Delaware  River  off 
Fort  Bichmond,  and  \aXer  was  brought  to  Philadel[^ia  and 
repaired.  The  fate  of  her  crew  of  twenty-four  was  still  as 
great  a  mystery  as  ever,  and  in  hopes  that  they  might  be  in 
life  boats  at  sea,  wireless  messages  were  sent  out  to  all  vess^ 
asking  if  they  had  picked  up  the  men. 

'While  the  mystery  of  the  derelicts  was  still  unsolved,  the 
Hamburg-American  liner  President  Lincoln,  one  of  the  vessels 
takoi  over  after  we  entered  the  war,  and  then  used  as  a  trans- 
port, was  torpedoed  and  sunk  May  SI,  while  on  her  way  from 
Bteet  to  our  country.  Aboard  were  715  persons,  including  the 
ship's  officers  and  crew,  and  a  few  army  officers  and  soldiers 
on  their  way  homei  Three  officers  and  twenty-three  seamem 
lost  their  livefl. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  the  Preeidettt  Lineoln 
with  three  other  transports  was  running  west,  the  convoying 
destroyers  having  left  them  the  fvevious  eivenin^  she  was 
sbnek  by  three  torpedoes  fired  fn»n  a  submerged  submarine, 
the  U-90,  which  had  trailed  the  transports  dnring  the  entire 
ni^t  A  few  minntes  after  nine  all  hands  were  in  life  boats, 
or  oa  rafts,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  President  Lineoln  turned 
over  and  sank.     First  Lieutenant  Isaacs  was  tokeoi  prisoner, 
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.  carried  to  WiUielinahaTen,  sent  to  the  camp  at  Earlsmli^  and 
finally  to  Villiiigen,  from  which  he  escaped  to  Switzerland.* 

And  now  a  Brazilian  steamdiip  reached  an  Atlantic  port 
where  the  passengers  stated  that,  when  entering  the  Qnlf 
Stream  off  the  Florida  coast,  a  wireless  warning  to  look  out  for 
salonarineB  caused  the  captain  to  make  a  wide  d£totir.  Sir 
Leslie  Frobyn,  Governor  (General  of  Jamaica,  one  oi  the  pas- 
sengers, said  that  before  leaving  the  Barbados  be  had  heard 
that  a  German  submarine  had  been  sifted  as  early  as  May  16 
near  Bermnda.  All  doubt  was  put  at  rest  June  3,  when  a 
Canadian-Pacific  linw  reached  New  York,  and  her  captain 
announced  that  five  vessels  had  been  torpedoed  off  the  Jersey 
coast.  According  to  his  story,  his  vessel  was  one  of  a  slow 
convoy  when,  about  seren  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  June  2,  a 
wireless  was  recrived  stating,  "We  are  attacked  by  a  subma- 
rine." The  name  c^  the  vessel  and  her  exact  locality  were 
given,  but  were  not  made  known  by  the  captain.  In  a  few 
minutes  came  the  words,  "We  have  been  torpedoed."  He 
thereupon  left  the  convoy  and  made  all  speed  for  New  York. 
Half  an  hour  later,  as  he  sped  through  the  darkness,  a  third 
message  was  received,  reading,  "We  are  attacked,"  and  giving 
the  name  and  location  of  a  second  tanker,  and  finally  a  fourth 
message  from  tfie  same  vessel,  'TVe  are  sinking,  S.  O.  S." 
Fuller  details  of  the  work  of  the  submarine  were  brou^t  to 
New  York,  on  the  morning  of  June  3,  by  the  steamship  Brittol, 
with  eleven  of  the  crew  of  the  four-masted  schooner  Edward  S. 
Cole,  sunk  on  the  evening  of  June  2,  some  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  Bam^at  JA^t,  New  Jersey.  The  captain  of  the  Cole  re- 
ported that  a  U-boat  appeared  suddenly,  raised  the  German 
naval  fiog,  circled  about  his  schooner,  and  fired  a  shot  across 
her  bow;  that  after  he  came  about  a  boat  put  off  from  the  sub- 
marine ;  that  her  commander  boarded  the  Cole,  and  said,  "Oap- 
tain,  you  and  yonr  men  have  seveo  and  a  half  minutes  to  get 
into  yonr  boats;"  and  tliat  just  as  th^  put  off  ^  submarine 
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commander  called  out,  "Yoa  will  find  the  Jersey  or  Delaware 
coast  OTW  thOTe.  It  isn't  far."  The  Cole  was  then  sank  hj 
bomba  Before  she  was  ont  of  sight  the  TT-boat  was  seen  to 
sink  a  eteamsbip  believed  to  be  the  Carolina,  of  the  Forto  Bico 
line.  Towards  eig^t  o'clock  the  crew  of  the  CoU  was  picked 
up  bj  the  Bristol. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  8  an  American  steamship  came  to 
port  with  forty-eight  snrriTors  of  Tessels  destroyed  by  a  sub- 
marine. They  proved  to  be  from  the  steamship  Witmieconnie, 
and  the  schooners  Edna,  Hattie  JDwm,  Hauppoug,  and  Isabel 
B.  Waey,  picked  np  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Bamegat 
About  half  of  them  had  heesi  prisoners  on  board  the  snbmarine 
for  eight  days.  The  Hattie  Dunn  left  New  York  on  May  23, 
and  when  two  days  out  met  a  submarine  displaying  the  letters 
A.B.,  meaning  8t(^  at  once.  After  the  order  was  obeyed,  a 
party  came  aboard,  gave  the  crew  ten  minutes  to  get  into  a 
boat,  put  an  armed  guard  over  them,  and  took  them,  seven  in 
number,  to  the  submarine,  which  at  cmce  gave  chase  to  the 
Hauppaug,  five  miles  away.  Her  crew  was  also  taken  to  the 
TT-boat  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Edna  was  overhanled,  and 
bombed,  and  her  crew  made  captive.  Continuing  her  course, 
the  submarine  on  Sunday,  June  2,  captured  and  sank  the  WHey 
and  the  WinmecotuUej  and  putting  all  the  prisoners  into  her 
boats,  with  water  and  bread,  left  theon  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Next  came  the  Texd,  a  Dutch  steamship  of  7,000  tons,  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  carrying  42,000 
pounds  of  sugar.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  the  Texet  was  sixty  miles  from  New  York  harbor, 
a  snbmarine  suddenly  arose  off  her  bow,  fired  three  rounds  of 
shrajHiel,  sMit  a  party  aboard,  ordered  the  crew  to  their  boats, 
and  sank  her.  Towards  midni^t,  on  Monday,  the  thirty-six 
survivors,  exhausted  by  their  long  row,  landed  near  the  light- 
bouse  at  AUantic  City.  More  horrible  still  was  the  experience 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Carolina,  destroyed  about  six 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  same  TT-boat,  which,  two 
hours  before,  sank  the  Texel.     From  the  oonflieting  stories  told 
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by  Burrivors  it  appears  that  the  Carolina,  was  in  latitude  87°  59', 
longitode  72°,  when  btought  to  by  Bhell  fire,  and  her  captain 
ordered  to  get  all  hands  into  the  boats  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  ship  was  to  be  sunk.  Twelve  boats  were  lowered,  filled 
witiiout  confuaiou  or  panic,  and  when  all  were  clear  of  the  ship, 
she  was  sunk  by  shell  fire.  Eight  of  the  boats  were  made  fast 
one  behind  another;  bnt  a  thunder  eUnna  which  had  long  been 
brewing  soon  burst,  and  fearing  they  mi^t  be  crushed,  they 
were  cut  loose  and  anchored.  About  eight  o'clock,  on  Monday 
morning,  a  schooner  picked  them  np,  and  the  men,  women  and 
children,  244  in  number,  were  safely  landed  at  New  York. 
Boat  No.  6,  when  the  ship  was  abandoned,  rowed  over  to  No.  1, 
a  motoiHiriven  life  boat,  which  took  it  in  tow,  but  when  the 
storm  came  the  tow  lioe  parted  three  times,  and  No.  5  could 
not  be  found  in  the  darkness.  The  storm,  meantime,  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  motor  boat  capsized. 
When  at  last  it  was  rij^ted,  seven  of  its  twenty-six  occupants 
had  disappeared.  The  survivors,  in  a  water-lt^ged  boat  with 
an  engine  that  would  not  work,  drifted  helplessly  about  until 
picked  up  by  a  British  vessel  some  twenty-five  miles  off  the 
Delaware  Capes,  and  brought  to  Lewes.  According  to  another 
of  the  survivors,  there  were  thir^-five  in  the  boat,  and  nineteen 
were  lost.  Boat  No.  6,  after  the  tow  line  parted  for  the  third 
tim^  was  headed  for  shore,  and  about  two  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  June  4,  made  the  beach  at  Atlantic  City, 
where  its  occupants,  twenty  man  and  ei^t  women  and  a  girl, 
were  warmly  welcomed  l^  the  summer  throng. 

Wednesday,  June  5,  a  Danish  steamship  entered  New  Tork 
Harbor  with  eleven  men  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Mengel, 
sunk  on  Sunday  evening  one  hnndred  and  seventy-five  miles  off 
New  York.  She  was  the  eleventh  victim  of  the  U-boats,  for  it 
was  now  said  that  at  least  two,  the  TJ-S7  and  the  U-151,  were 
cruising  off  onr  coast.  Tuesday,  Jnne  4,  the,  Norwegian  ateam- 
ahip  Eidavold  was  destroyed,  forty  miles  off  the  Virginia  Capes, 
and  six^-five  off  the  Maryland  coast  a  submarine  while  at- 
tacking the  French  steamship  Badicieine,  was  driven  undersea 
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hy  the  approadi  of  a  XTnited  States  dettroTer  mdiieh  rescued 
two  men  from  the  schooner  Edward  H.  Baird,  Jr.  On  the  day 
following,  the  Britlah  steamahip  Harpathian  was  sunk,  and  the 
crew,  after  spending  tweniy-siz  honrs  in  a  boat,  was  picked  up 
by  a  ateamship  and  landed  at  Cape  Henry.  Fourteen  '  craft 
had  fallra  victims  to  the  Hon  sea  raiders.  The  fifteenth  was 
tiie  Vinland,  a  Norw^an  schooner  destroyed  off  the  Virginia 
coast  on  the  evening  of  Jane  6. .  Her  crew  of  nineteen  men 
were  brought  to  Cape  May  by  a  United  States  destroyer.  The 
sixteenth  was  the  Pinar  del  Bio,  sunk  on  the  morning  of  June 
8,  serenl^  miles  ofF  the  Maryland  coast  Sixteen  of  the  crew 
made  land  in  Yirginia,  after  thirty  hours  in  an  open  boat  A 
second  boat,  with  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  was  still  at  sea. 
The  seventeenth  was  the  Norwegian  steamship  Vindeggen, 
whose  crew  were  forced  to  transfer  eighty  bms  of  copper  ingots 
to  the  submarine.  The  smaU  boats,  with  the  crew,  were  then 
taken  in  tow  until  the  Danish  vessel  Sendrik  Imnd  was  sifted, 
when  they  were  out  adrift  The  crews  <tf  both  vessels  were 
picked  up  by  a  steamer  and  carried  to  New  York.  The  steam- 
er Edward  Pierce  now  made  port  after  being  under  fire  from 
a  submarine  for  three  hours,  seren^  miles  off  the  Virginia 
coast 

When  a  week  passed  without  a  sinking,  it  was  supposed  the 
XT-boat  raid  was  over.  But,  June  16,  the  Navy  Department 
announced  that  the  Norwegian  bark  Samoa,  from  Buenos  Aires, 
was  sunk  by  gunfire  from  a  German  submarine  ninety  miles  off 
the  Virginia  coast;  that  the  Norwegian  sailing  ship  Krmgajaa 
had  been  destroyed,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  Samoa 
went  down;  and  that  the  crew  had  been  picked  up  by  a  de- 
stroyer. 

The  raid,  it  was  explained,  was  nothing  more  serious  than 

■Seliooiier  Bdna,  325  to&a;  Mfaooner  SaMt  Dimm,  436  tou;  Mhooner 
Ea^paag,  l.SOO  tona;  ftchooner  Edvxtrd  H.  OoU,  I,T91  Urns;  schocmer 
ItabeX  S.  WOeji,  770  toiM;  aehooner  Jaeob  M.  Hathett,  1,778  tons;  ateam- 
■hlp  IViiwieponnU,  1,869  tou;  steanuhip  CaroUna,  6,039  tons;  achoonsr 
SMoard  B.  Baird,  Jr.,  279  totii;  tanker  Herbert  h.  Piatt,  7,200  tona; 
■teunship  Texri;  Norwegian  ataamahip  SldfvoU;  Behoaner  Meugti;  Brit- 
iah  rtMuuUp  ffarpatMaM,  4,500  tona. 
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a  Bpectaoular  play  to  oonvuice  the  German  people  that  measuTes 
were  onder  yr&j  to  cnt  off,  at  their  source,  the  supply  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  materiaL  Nothing  so  far  done  by  the  U-boats, 
it  was  argned,  indicated  they  were  under  orders  to  attack 
American  transports.  They  had  been  sinking  small  and  de- 
fe]iseless  craft  in  order  to  roll  up  a  large  number  of  victims 
with  which  to  make  a  great  impression  at  home.  No  seashore 
resorts,  no  cities,  were  in  danger.  The  shallow  water  of  the 
coast,  south  of  New  York,  was  a  sure  protection  against  the 
operation  of  snbmarinee  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ahora 
Blame  for  these  sinkings  waa  laid  on  the  Navy  Department 
Lack  of  watchfulness,  failure  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
Sdjta  case,  failure  to  send  out  timely  warnings,  were  charged 
against  it.  Why,  it  was  asked,  were  the  authorities  incredn- 
lona  of  the  stories  of  pursuits,  captures,  sinkings,  constantly 
brought  in  hy  captains  and  crews?  "Wlien  the  captain  of  the 
British  tanker,  Cheyenne,  took  refuge  at  Lewes,  May  16,  and 
reported  firing  five  shots  at  a  TT-hoat,  a  hundred  and  fifty  milee 
off  the  coast,  why  did  the  Navy  Department  say  he  had  seen 
wreckage  t  When  the  Edna  was  towed  into  port  with  a  hole 
in  her  sidey  why  did  the  Department  say  there  were  no  signs 
of  enacaj  war  craft  off  our  coast,  and  that  she  had  been  wrecked 
hy  a  storm  f  How  came  it  that  the  captain  of  the  Bristol  oould 
say,  that  so  far  as  he  knew  no  warnings  to  ships  at  sea  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  Government  t  Where  were  our  subma- 
rines, sconts,  and  destroyers,  during  the  last  week  of  May  and 
the  first  three  days  of  June  f  If  the  presence  of  these  raiders 
was  known,  why  were  our  ships  permitted  to  put  to  sea  without 
warning}  The  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  replied,  that 
official  notice  of  danger  had  been  sent  oat  prior  to  Saturday, 
June  1,  hut  did  not  give  the  exact  data  Why  the  Carolina 
did  not  receive  the  warning  was  past  understanding.  That  the 
schooners  failed  to  get  it  was  because  they  had  no  wireless 
apparatus.  During  a  Senate  debate  on  the  matter.  Senator 
Lodge,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee,  defended  the 
Department.   The  navy  bad  acted  fu  soon  as  authentic  infomur 
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tion  of  the  preeeDee  of  the  Babmannea  was  received ;  had  done 
everything  that  could  be  done ;  woiild  do  everything  that  could 
be  done ;  and  had  the  means  with  which  to  do  it.  He  had  gone 
to  the  Department,  where  everything  had  bcMi  laid  before  such 
members  of  the  Naval  Committee  as  cared  to  investigate  and 
he  was  entirely  satisfied  that  the  defense  would  be  cfFective. 
Secretary  Daniels  explained  that  the  Department  could  not 
"take  it  upon  itself  to  warn  all  ships  against  sailing,  or  to  di- 
rect ships  at  sea  to  return  to  port,  on  such  information  as  we 
had  prior  to  Sunday."  Had  such  a  eonrse  been  followed  in 
the  case  of  every  rumor  of  the  presence  of  TT-boate  off  the  coast 
during  the  last  six  months,  shipping  would  have  been  demoral- 
ized. Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  passed  without  somebody  re- 
porting having  sighted  a  periscope,  and  if  all  ships  had  been 
ordered  to  remain  in  port  our  vessels  "would  have  been  tied  up 
fast  to  their  piers  practically  for  all  the  time."  Every  report 
had  been  investigated,  "but  all  proved  erroneous,  until  the  ev^its 
of  last  Sunday  brou^t  indisputable  evidence  that  at  last  an 
enemy  submersible  had  come  over  to  make  an  attack  upon  such 
American  shipping  as  could  he  cau^t  unawares."  In  a  tele- 
gram published  by  the  London  Times,  the  Secretary  said: 

The  activities  of  the  Qerman  snbmariaeB  oS  the  American  coast 
have  not  in  any  way  changed  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment.  The 
road  to  France  will  be  kept  open  for  transportation  of  our  troops, 
and  deliverr  of  munitions,  and  food  supplies  for  our  troops,  and  those 
of  our  allies.  There  will  be  no  weakening  o£  our  naval  farces  in 
European  waters  as  a  result  of  the  new  activity  on  our  coast.  The 
country  has  remained  cahn  in  the  face  of  Germany's  attempt  to  bring 
frightfnlnees  to  our  doors.  In  fact,  this  enemy  effort  has  stimulated 
recruiting  and  strengthened  the  determination  of  our  people  to  use 
eveiy  resource  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

Cconments  of  the  German  press  on  the  sinkings  in  May  and 
June  were  cabled  to  Secretary  Lansing,  and  by  his  authority 
made  public  as  amusing  ezamplee  of  the  false  information  the 
German  people  were  allowed  to  receive.  One  journal  desoribed 
us  aa  trembling  with  fear  of  attacks  from  tiie  air;  declared  the 
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hour  was  near  when  our  ports  might  be  bombarded  hj  GemuLn 
caimon,  and  asserted  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  sab- 
marines  off  our  coast  "mnst  be  a  presage  of  impending  calam- 
ity" ;  and  that  the  Government  was  "trying  to  conceal  its  con- 
cern." Another  asserted  that  the  transportation  of  American 
troops,  and  supplies,  to  France  would  be  cnt  off  at  the  very  time 
they  were  most  needed.  "Our  submarines  are  delivering  de- 
cisive blows  to  French  hopes  by  checking  the  delivery  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  BU|^lies.  No  threat  of  increased  war  spirit 
can  prevent  us  from  continuing  the  sabmarine  attacks,  and  Qer- 
many  may  wait  patiently  and  confidentlx.^oT  future  submarine 
activity  cm  the  American  coast"  They  had  only  made  a  b^in- 
ning.  "The  real  work  of  the  submarines  begins  when  the  At- 
lantic is  filled  with  ships  assembled  by  America.  Germany 
possesses  submarine  cmisers  which  can  cross  the  ocean,  and 
tlien  will  occur  scenes  which  will  make  the  marrow  in  Wilson's 
bones  turn  cold." 

Keutrals  did  not  think  so.  The  Natumal  ZeUtmg,  published 
at  Sasle^  Switzerland,  believed  Germany  would  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  the  submarine  attack,  and  said:  "The  submarine 
campaign  on  the  American  coast  will,  like  all  other  similar 
undertakings,  end  in  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
takers. American  hatred  will  be  increased,  and  the  war  against 
Germany  will  now  become  a  matter  of  pwsonal  importance  for 
every  Amra-iean.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  attack  wiU  really 
serve  German  military  interests,  and  not  result  merely  in  a 
momentary  advantage  for  which  too  high  a  price  must  be  paid 
later.  This  naturally  is  beyond  the  oomprebension  of  German 
military  leaders  and  people.  Immediate  results  will  be  innu- 
merable Ammcan  volunteers.  A  wave  of  hysterical  fanati- 
cism,' an  increased  thirst  for  revenge,  will  sweep  America  and 
easily  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  the  attack  for  Ger- 
many." The  Cologne  Oazette  rejoiced  that  Germany  was  mak- 
ing use  of  her  war  power  to  "show  the  friends  of  humanity  in 
their  homeland  what  war  looks  like,  and  what  it  means.  Our 
U-boats  first  viut«d  the  American  coasts  for  peaceful  cmn- 
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merce.  The  ITorth  Americaiu  may  now  feel  the  fist  of  the  war 
lord.  Thej  need  not  be  surprised.  He  who  sows  the  wind 
reaps  the  whirlwind,  even  when  he  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  herring  pond  where  he  is  nnd^  the  delusion  that  he  i$ 
safe  from  storm."  "Those,"  said  the  Cologne  Volka-Zeitung, 
"who  are  prosecuting  a  starvation  war  against  our  wives  and 
children  are  having  revealed  to  them,  off  their  own  ehores,  the 
seriousness  of  war.  This,  in  view  of  the  character  of  our 
American  opponents,  evokes  on  all  sides  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
among  the  German  people;" 

The  Nord  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  said,  eoncemiog  the 
raid:  "It  is  the  first  big  and  carefully  planned  action  of  our 
undersea  warfare  against  the  war  prolonger  in  the  far  West 
It  is  linked  up  with  oar  offensive  on  the  European  battlefields. 
The  U-boats  have  brought  4he  war  to  the  American  shorea,  to 
catoh  American  transports  near  the  point  of  departure^  because 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  deal  with  them  in  the  open  sea  as  in 
European  waters.  The  German  people  wish  their  Inave  sailors 
good  luck  and  saccess  in  their  task." 

His  work  ended  for  the  time  being,  the  captain  of  the  U-boat 
returned  to  Germany  and  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  to 
the  Cologne  Volkt  Zeitung,  which  published  it  July  SI,  1918: 

When  my  U-boat  was  about  SOO  miles  east  of  the  Bermuda  Islands 
I  was  reported  to  the  American  stations  by  a  Bt«amflr  which  was 
equipped  with  wireless  apparatus.  Nererthdees,  I  went  about  mjr 
tasfc,  and  forthwith  dispatched  three  sailing  veBselB,  fo>m  which  I 
was  able  to  disengage  myedf,  as  th^  were  not  equipped  with  wirdees. 
I  took  the  crews  on  board.  The  negroes  were  huddled  together,  the 
Europeans  were  put  in  another  compartment.  The  captains  ven 
entertained  in  the  officers'  mess  room. 

We  experienced  a  meny  reunion  in  tbe  case  of  two  of  the  Oaptains. 
The  Oaptains  described  the  attitude  preralent  in  the  United  States, 
and  were  of  the  opinion  that  people  were  everywhere  opposed  to  the 
war,  and  that  evny  one  was  touting  against  it;  that  it  was  merely 
begun  in  the  interests  of  the  money  magnates;  that  the  press,  how- 
erert  was  agitating  strongly  for  it.  The  extermination  of  all- that 
was  Qerman,  in  language,  etc,  is  being  brought  about  there.  AU 
strikes,  no  matter  where  they  occur,  are  bang  attributed  to  German 
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intrigue.  Thereupon,  inquiries  ore  being  made  to  find  out  if  the 
gnilt7  par^  might  in  any  wa;  be  of  Qennan  descent.  In  case  anch  a 
one  has  been  found  guil^,  he  has  often  bem  asaanlted  and  beatea  to 
death  by  the  mob. 

The  appearance  of  the  U-boat  before  their  Tcsy  eoaat  wiD  hardly 
tmd  to  impTore  the  morale  of  the  Am^cana. 

Wheo  thinga  became  hot  for  the  TJ-boat  the  people  became  some- 
what  frightened.  One  da?  we  sncceeded  in  Binking  six  vesiela.  After 
nnking  the  first  Bailing  Teasel  the  crew  waa  put  on  a  steamer  which 
«ane  in  sight.  They  spoke  very  gratefully  of  the  treatment  which 
we  accorded  them.  The  Oaptain,  to  be  sure,  thought  that  thef  would 
be  thoroughly  questioned,  at  once,  npon  their  landing;  they  said  that 
whet  they  would  report  would  be  of  no  oonaequence,  howerer,  •• 
emything  wonld  be  misquoted. 

We  met  another  steamer,  the  OaroUna.  It  was  halted  by  wirdesa. 
It  had  SOO  paaaengers  on  board.  In  spite  of  the  warning  signal,  it 
did  not  stop.  On  coming  nearer,  it  became  evident  that  the  eteamer 
omtained  about  6,000  tone  of  cargo.  When  the  lift^ats,  which  were 
to  carry  the  travelers  to  eafelr,  were  let  down  two  of  them  which 
were  filled  were  said,  according  to  the  American  rq>ort,  to  have  over- 
tumed.  The  remainder  of  the  passengers  escaped  nnhnrt.  Great  ez- 
citffinent  prevailed  upon  leaving  the  ship. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  86,000  tons  were  annk.  Li- 
duded  in  thia  were  shipments  of  cotton,  copper  and  sugar.  In 
Amei^ca  the  scarcity  of  sugar  is  especially  noticeable.  The  Amen- 
«ene  are  quite  unhappy  because  there  is  no  more  whia^  to  be  had. 
The  beer,  too,  is  bad ;  it  is  only  rarely  aerved  at  that. 

The  Captains  of  these  ships  said  that  the  attempts  to  bring  the 
Australian  hsrreste  to  America  conld  not  succeed,  because  of  the 
scsrcit?  of  ships ;  that  the  transportation  difficulties,  in  general,  were 
huge.  One  had  to  rely  upon  exports,  from  elsewhere,  more  than 
usually.  Strangely  enough,  nearly  all  coal  was  transported  along 
the  coast  in  sailing  veeseils. 

One  day  we  met  a  TT^orwegian  ship  that  oontained  about  1,000 
tons  of  copper  in  addition  to  another  valuable  cargo.  In  the  mean- 
time anoth^  ship  appeared,  so  that  we  ordered  the  Norwegian  ship 
to  wait  untU  we  returned.  This  the  Norwegian  ship  really  did,  quite 
patiemtly,  for  a  long  time.  The  ship  which  we  had  enoountered  in 
the  meantinie  waa  an  American  steamer,  upon  which  four  men  en- 
tered as  a  price  crew.  All  passengers  wbre  saved.  After  the  steamer 
had  been  sunk  we  went  back  to  the  Norw^an  ship,  and  asked  why 
it  had  not  escaped.    The  Oaptain  said  he  thought  he  would  not  have 
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been  able  to  go  -verj  Hr;  at  anf  rate  onr  speed  and  our  gaas  vonld 
bave  nacbed  him  soon  enougli.  Inclement  weatber  bad  set  in  in  tbe 
meantime,  bo  that  the  valuable  copper  material  could  not  be  un- 
loaded. Not  imtil  the  next  morning  could  this  task  be  begun.  The 
copper  was  in  the  bandy  form  of  bars. 

The  Oaptaia  of  this  ship  had  tafcen  another  Captain  who  wished 
to  travel  to  his  homeland,  together  with  hia  wife  and  a  two-year-old 
child,  along  with  him.  We  took  the  woman  on  board.  She  was  quite 
a  gented  lady,  only  she  used  perfume  somewhat  too  freely,  so  that 
it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  U-boat  redced  with  it  We  wanted 
to  take  her  below  deck,  but  owing  to  the  rough  weathn  this  was  not 
agreeable  to  her.  So  she  stayed  on  the  surface  of  the  Teeael,  where 
her  hnsband  bad  some  wicker  furniture  carried  to  ber.  Tbe  child 
was  treated  very  consideratdy  by  the  crew.  Milk  and  chocolate  were 
given  to  it 

The  overhauling  of  the  copper,  about  70,000  kUograms  were  taken 
over,  was  quite  a  slow  proceas.  It  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
mass  of  sharks  which  gathered  about  both  sides  of  the  vesseL  The 
Norw^iana  began  to  shoot  at  the  sharks  with  revolves.  But  all  this 
wra  useleas.  Finally  three  lines  wen  let  oat,  and  a  la^^  sharic  was 
caught  Great  joj  prevailed.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  another 
night    The  next  morning  the  steamer  was  sunk. 

Soon  after  the  sinking  I  saw  a  new  steamer,  which,  aftor  the  first 
warning  shot  at  once  put  out  the  lifeboats.  The  Norwegian  Captain 
again  met  an  acquaintance,  and  celebrated  a  reunion.  Finally,  we 
caught  a  little  coastwise  steamer,  which  took  up  the  crew.  The  coast- 
wise steamer  dimmed  its  lights,  but  nevertbeleea  it  could  be  deter^ 
mined  that  the  passengers  were  safely  transferred. 

On  the  retnm  voyage,  again  two  sailing  vessels  with  copper  ore 
w&m  sunk.  After  the  sinking  of  these  ships  I  sent  wirelees  mee- 
sages  to  all  that  at  such  and  such  a  point  U-boats  were  active.  To 
prove  that  the  message  was  understood,  I  received  a  reply  asking  if 
the  position  given  were  correct  An  American  warship  passed,  at 
this  point,  without  noticing  the  incidmt.  One  just  bsd  to  learn  how 
to  wage  war. 

Upon  sinking  a  transport  that  was  put  out  of  commission  by  one 
torpedo,  we  bad  an  opportuni^  of  studying  the  new  American  swim- 
ming vest  A  most  charming  fdlow  in  a  life  boat,  who  took  up  a 
huge  amount  of  space,  atbvcted  our  attention.  He  was  stout  by 
nature,  and  by  reason  of  hia  giant  swimming  vest  required  even 
more  room.  Therein  was  found  a  whisky  flask,  a  box  of  provisions, 
and  on  the  left  side  a  container  with  compressed  air  so  that  ihei 
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•wamr  of  this  wonder-robe  was  not  em  obliged  to  inflate  the  ewim- 
ming  vest. 

On  tite  retom  voyage,  throng  the  North  Beo,  we  had  very  bad 
weather.  The  enemy  did  not  fail  in  making  attempts  to  catch  our 
U-boat  Kererdieleee,  the?  did  not  succeed.  The  whole  voyage  was 
very  fatiguing,  owing  to  the  dangerous  undertaking,  and  to  the  in- 
clement weather.  The  crew  had  very  little  reet  on  the  trip.  Onoe 
four  of  my  men  were  washed  overboard.  However,  they  were  all 
soon  rescued.  One  of  the  mates  furnished  us  with  amusement  with 
hia  mandolin.  The  machines  were  in  perfect  condition,  and,  defy- 
ing all  dificulties,  brought  us  sofe^  to  ih»  home  havm. 

Kearlj  a  mtmtb  had  passed  after  the  departure  of  the  U-boat 
-when,  on  Joly  12,  a  British  steamer  renached  port  with  the 
crew  of  the  Norwegian  hark  Manx  King,  <!aptured  July  6, 
Bcnne  300  miles  off  Cape  Race.  What  was  done  with  the  bark 
the  crew  did  not  know.  A  we^  later  word  was  received  by 
the  Kavj  Deparbnent  that  two  steamships  were  on  their  way 
to  port  with  1,156  officers  and  men  of  United  States  armored 
cruiser  San  Diego,  sunk  on  the  morning  of  July  18,  ten  miles 
south  of  Fire  Island,  and  some  fifty  miles  off  New  York 
harbor.  According  to  some  of  the  sailors  who  landed  at  Point- 
o-Wooda,  Long  Island,  the  sinking  was  due  to  a  torpedo;  others 
declared  it  was  caused  by  an  internal  explosion ;  but  the  com- 
manding officer  was  sure  the  San  Diego  bad  struck  a  mine. 
While  the  question  was  still  unsettled,  on  July  21,  a  German 
submarine  attacked  the  tug,  Perth  Amboy,  and  fonr  barges, 
without  warning,  three  miles  off  the  little  town  of  Orleans  on 
the  elbow  of  Cape  Ood. 

A  thick  f(^  bank,  a  few  miles  off  shore,  hid  the  raider,  nor 
was  her  presence  known  until  a  deck  hand  sighted  something 
rushing  through  the  water  ast«ii,  quickly  followed  by  two  more 
torpedoes,  which  went  wide  of  their  mark.  The  sailor  shouted 
a  warning,  and  at  the  same  instant  there  was  a  flash  in  the 
iog,  and  a  shell  struck  the  wheelhouse  of  the  tug,  and  a  frag- 
ment tore  off  the  hand  of  the  man  at  the  wheel  Coming  out 
of  the  fog  the  submarine^  firing  from  her  deck  guns  as  she 
approached,  continued  hn  attack  untU  the  hixgoa  were  sunk. 
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one  by  one^  and  the  tug  was  a  burning  wreck.  Forty-one  pei^ 
sons,  including  three  women  and  five  children,  made  their  es- 
cape in  boats  and  landed  in  Nau^et  Harbor. 

Reports  of  sinkings  now  followed  in  quick  snoeeesion.  Foot 
men  came  ashore,  from  a  dory,  at  Cape  Porpoise  some  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  reported  that  their 
fishing  schooner,  the  Bobert  and  Richard  of  Gloucester,  had 
been  sunk  by  a  U-boat  on  Cashe  Bank,  siztj  miles  southeast  of 
the  Cape,  and  that  other  doriea,  carrying  23  men,  were  coming 
in  behind  them;  the  British  schooner  Domfontein,  loaded  with 
lumber,  was  stopped,  looted  of  food,  and  sunk,  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Brier  Island,  and  three  American  schooners  wore 
destroyed  off  Seal  Island  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  by  a  U-boat, 
whose  crew  claimed  to  have  placed  the  mine  which  sank  the 
San  Diego.  That  a  mine  destroyed  the  cruiser  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry.  "On  the  day  subsequrait  to 
this  disaster,"  said  the  Court,  "sis  contact  mines  were  located 
by  the  naval  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  position  where  the 
disaster  to  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Diego  occurred."  Because  of  this, 
and  other  reasons,  the  Court  decided  that  the  cruiser  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  mina 

August  5,  the  crew  of  a  fisherman,  the  Nelson  A.  of  Tar^ 
mouth,  came  ashore  in  their  dories  at  a  port,  not  named,  and 
reported  that  their  vessel  had  been  ennk  August  4  by  a  bomb 
placed  in  her  hold  by  men  from  a  submarine  five  miles  south 
by  west  of  Loch,  Nova  Scotia. 

Continuing  her  depredations  the  U-boat,  Angnst  5,  when 
forty  miles  west  of  Halifax,  fell  in  with  the  Standard  Oil 
C(Hnpany's  tanker  Lue  Blancka  and  sank  her  after  a  three 
hours'  fight  On  the  day  following  the  British  schooner  Oladys 
M.  Sollett  was  encountered  on  her  way  to  New  York  with 
herring,  was  stopped,  ransacked  from  stem  to  stem,  sunk  by 
a  bomb  placed  in  her  hold,  and  the  crew  left  to  row  ashore. 

Meantime  the  presence  of  a  second  U-boat  oS  our  coast  was 
made  known  by  wireless  calls  for  help.  They  came  from  the 
0.  B.  Jenmrtga,  a  Standard  Oil  Company  tanker,  which  sailed 
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from  Pljmonth,  England,  on  July  20  ita  Newport  Kews. 
All  went  well  until  a  quarter  past  nine  on  Sunday  morning 
Angnat  4,  when,  some  aereatj  miles  off  the  Virginia  coast,  the 
captain  of  the  tanker  saw  the  wake  of  a  torpedo  c(»ning  to- 
wards the  port  beam.  The  helm  was  at  once  put  over,  the 
Jenninga  swung  to  port,  and  the  torpedo  barely  missed  her. 
The  four-inch  gun  in  the  stem  was  quickly  put  into  action, 
and  the  fight  began.  At  a  quarter  before  twelve  a  shell  atrock 
the  main  steam  pipe  in  the  en^ne  room,  and  the  tanker  was 
helpless.  The  crew  went  over  the  starboard  ude  into  their 
boats,  and  about  one  o'clock  pulled  away  from  the  ship.  The 
snbnuirine^  which  by  that  time  had  ceased  firing,  and  was  cii^ 
cling  around  the  Jenninga,  changed  her  course  and  headed  for 
the  third  boat  commanded  by  the  secmd  officer,  Mr.  Bene 
Henry  Bastin.  When  a  hundred  feet  away  some  one  sang  out, 
"Where  is  your  captain  V*  Nobody  answered,  whereupon  the 
guns  of  the  submarine  were  pointed  at  the  little  boat,  and  the 
question  repeated.  Mr.  Bastin  replied,  in  English,  "The  cap- 
tain is  dead."  Again  the  question  was  repeated,  and  suppos- 
ing the  questioner  did  not  undwstand  English,  Mr.  Bastin  re- 
plied in  Flemish,  that  the  captain  was  on  the  deck  of  the 
Jenmnga  under  the  flag.  "If  you  do  not  know  where  the  cap- 
tain is,  you  wane  here,"  was  the  order  now  recedved.  On  board- 
ing the  Bubmariue,  which  proved  to  be  the  UK'HO,  the  captain 
said,  "You  are  an  officer  of  the  ship,  so  I  must  keep  you  as 
a  prisoner  of  war."  The  Jennings  vras  then  bombarded  until 
about  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock  when  she  turned  bottom  up,  but 
did  not  sink.  Finally,  two  torpedoes  were  fired,  and  at  half 
past  five  she  went  down. 

The  TJK'HO  was  the  finest  and  latest  of  the  Owman  sub- 
marines. She  was  finished  in  1918,  and  put  in  commission 
in  June.  She  was  380  feet  in  length,  carried  a  crew  of  102 
men  and  six  officers,  was  armored  with  two  and  a  quarter  inch 
plate,  and  had  a  diving  depth  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
feet  Her  armament  consisted  of  two  six-inch,  and  two  four- 
indi,  guns  and  twelve  machine  guns.    In  her  hold  were  thir^- 
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five  torpedoes,  each  twenty-fonr  feet  long;  four  thoosand  rounds 
of  ammimitioD ;  and  enou^^  oil  to  oovm  thirty-two  thonaand 
miles  at  a  q>eed  of  three  knots.  Submerged,  she  coald  make 
twelve,  and  on  the  surface,  twmty-aix  knots. 

One  of  the  two  remaining  boats  from  the  Jenmnga  was 
picked  np  by  a  patrol  boat.  The  other  reached  Norfolk  in 
safety.  On  tlie  morning  of  August  6,  !Mr.  Bastin  heard  firing 
from  nine  until  ten  o'clock,  and,  during  the  afternoon,  learned 
from  other  prisoners  that  the  eubmariue  had  sunk  a  four-master 
schooner,  the  SiarUey  W.  Seaman  of  Boston,  An  account  of 
what  happened  to  the  Seaman  was  given  by  her  captain  when  a 
British  vessel  reach&I  Newport  News  with  the  crew  of  the 
destroyed  vessel.  She  was  fired  on,  the  captain  said,  without 
warning  when  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  of  Cape 
Hatteras.  Her  crew  at  once  took  to  their  small  boats,  but 
were  allowed  to  return  for  provisions,  and  then  put  off  in  the 
gasoline  launch.  After  three  days  in  the  Gulf  Stream  the 
men  were  rescued  by  the  British  vessel.  Before  the  Seaman 
was  sank,  by  a  bomb,  she  was  looted  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
pirate  way.  "While  below  that  day,"  says  Mr.  Bastin,  "I  saw 
a  lot  of  stores,  provisions,  clothes,  and  various  things  brought 
aboard  from  the  Seaman."  Strangely  enough,  the  Captain  of 
the  Seama^n  described  the  submarine  as  the  U'lSS,  with  four 
guns,  one  fore,  one  aft,  and  one  on  each  side. 

Cruising  westward,  the  VE-lJfi  lell  in  with  the  small  un- 
armed steamship  Merak,  three  miles  north  of  the  Dtainond 
Shoal  Lighiahip  71,  anchored  twelve  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
What  then  happened  was  described  by  an  ofiicer  of  the  iSerak,  a 
Butch  vessel  taken  over  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  at  the  time 
of  her  destruction  under  the  American  flag. 

We  were  fired  on  \u  the  submarine  at  1.40  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. We  were  within  three  miles  of  the  lightship,  and  we  took  up 
a  zigzag  course  toward  the  shore,  hoping  to  escape.  We  hit  on  the 
shoals,  however,  and  as  shells  from  the  submarine  were  falling  all 
about  ns,  some  striking  the  bridge,  we  abandoned  the  ship,  taking 
to  the  boats. 
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The  Babmarine  then  deeieted  in  her  fire  on  xa,  turned  ita  attention 
to  the  lightship,  and  with  a  few  ihots  put  the  wireleea  out  of  com- 
mieiioii.  A  boat  with  aereral  men  was  th^i  sent  from  the  submarine 
to  the  Merak,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  blew  up.  The  Germans 
then  began  shelling  the  liEhtahip,  and  soon  sank  her. 

As  we  were  rowing  awaj,  the  U-boat  started  after  us  and  hailed 
UB  to  atop.  The  submarine  came  to  within  a  boafa  length,  and  an 
officer,  speaking  perfect  English,  asked  our  name,  nationality,  cargo, 
and  where  we  were  from.  He  did  not  aeon  to  place  ua,  and  he  told 
one  of  his  men,  speaking  in  English,  to  go  below  and  get  him  Lloyd's 
Kgiatw.    Examining  the  book,  he  said: 

"Oh  I  Tour  ship  was  a  Hollander,  was  itf  He  then  asked  if  we 
bad  a  sail,  and  on  being  told  we  did,  he  advised  us  to  hoist  it,  with 
the  remark  that  the  ooast  was  only  ten  miles  to  the  westward. 

He  wished  us  good  luck,  wared  his  hand,  and  then  started  after 
two  ships  that  were  visible  about  four  or  five  miles  away.  He  soon 
came  within  shooting  distance,  and  we  oould  see  shells  falling  about 
both  vessels,  and  puffs  of  smoke  from  both  gona  on  the  deck  of  the 


The  erewB  of  die  Merak  and  the  Li^tahip  reached  the  shore 
in  safety.  Again  a  wrong  deacription  of  the  UK-HO  was 
given.  There  were  no  nmnbers,  nor  marks,  on  the  submarine 
by  which  it  oould  be  identified,  the  officer  reported.  It  was, 
he  said,  200  feet  long,  was  very  rus^  and  slimy,  had  no  peri- 
scope in  sight,  and  nothing  on  deck  save  a  chain  railing,  a 
range  finder,  and  two  six-inch  gons,  one  fore,  and  one  aft,  the 
ocnming  tower. 

Mr.  Baatin,  in  hia  aooonnt  of  the  attack  on  the  Li^tship, 
says: 

la  the  afternoon  everytx>dy  of  the  crew  was  on  dedi:,  and  heavy 
gunfire  was  heard.  Different  shdls,  from  other  ships,  I  suppose, 
were  bursting  around  the  sabmanne.  As  we  sat  inside  we  could  hear 
the  shells  bursting  around  as.  We  were  called  on  deck  (five  prison- 
era),  lined  up,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  that  struck  me  was  Diamond 
Shoal  Light  Vestel  at  a  distance  of  about  150  yards.  At  the  same 
time  I  sew  three  steamen  on  fire,  and  the  submarine  was  shelling  the 
Light  YesaeJ  with  ber  two  6-inch  guns  at  150  yards. 

I  noticed  tiie  smoke  of  these  shells  was  yellow,  and  I  think  the 
ahellB  fired  on  the  0.  B.  Jetmingt  were  smokeleas.   I  concluded,  thar» 
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fore,  tbat  tbe  Bubmarine  vai  firing  gas  sheila  at  the  Diamond  Bhoal. 
1  think  ehe  did  that  in  order  that  none  of  the  Light  Teasel  crew 
might  escape.  The  Light  Teasel  blew  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
saw  her  lee  boat  pulling  away  at  a  few  hundred  jaids*  distance.  Tbe 
aubmarine  was  sheUing  the  boat  with  a  foor-inch  gun,  but  missed 
it,  and  the  submarine  oould  not  go  any  further  in  as  it  was  shallow 
vf&tet. 

During  nearly  three  numths  Mr.  Bastin  was  a  prisooer  on 
VK-lJtO,  and  finally  reached  Kiel  late  in  October.  Theae 
montliB  were  full  of  adventure.  On  tbe  erening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Light  Ship  was  destroyed,  the  submarine  was  sighted 
by  destroyers,  and  forced  to  dive. 

In  twen^  seconds  I  heard  a  rush  of  waters  around  tbe  sides.  The 
submarine  went  down  by  tbe  head,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  in  the 
room  where  we  were,  we  saw  that  there  was  a  big  water  depth  in  tbe 
gauge  glasses.  I  noticed,  after  a  minute,  she  was  a  hundred  feet  de^ 
in  the  gauge  glasses;  at  tbe  same  time  we  heard  concussions  of  depth 
chargee  which  were  repeated  at  very  short  interrala. 

Suddenly,  a  depth  charge  burst.  It  seemed  to  be  right  on  her 
stem,  because  she  got  a  lift,  end  went  head  first,  and  in  a  few  sec- 
onds I  saw  tbe  depth  was  415  feet.  More  bombs  exploded  right  on 
top  of  us,  blowing  up  the  middle  batch,  putting  out  the  lights,  and 
giving  the  submarine  a  list  of  40  degrees.  Twenty-^igbt  depth 
bombs  were  fired.  Followed  by  the  destroyers  the  VK-l^O  ran  under 
water  for  six  days,  leaving  behind  a  trail  of  oil  that  came  &om  her 
leaking  tanks.  Now  and  then  the  submarine's  periscope  came  to  tbe 
surface  to  take  bearings  of  the  destroyers  searching  for  her,  some- 
times ahead,  sometimee  astern.  On  tbe  momii^  of  the  sixth  day  she 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  after  an  exciting  chase,  escaped.  August 
27,  tbe  British  steamer  Diomed  was  sunk  and  another  prisoner 
brought  aboard.  August  SS  a  Brazilian  steamer,  convoyed  by  our 
destroyer  O'Brien,  was  attacked.  September  SO,  she  was  attacked  by 
an  American  destroyer,  and  forced  to  submerge.  Again  depth  bombs 
were  used;  but  once  more  she  escaped,  and  when,  next  morning,  tbe 
prisoners  were  allowed  on  deck,  tbey  found  the  aft  deck  smashed, 
one  of  the  6-inch  guns  gone,  the  wireless  completely  wrecked,  and 
part  of  the  conning  tower  bent  to  pieces. 

Steaming  slowly,  leaving  a  big  oil  track  behind  her,  the 
VK-UO,  on  September  28,  fdl  in  with  the  JJ-117;  aooompanied 
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her  for  b  week,  until  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  where  the  UK-lJtO 
ran  out  of  oiL  For  "two  days  and  ni^ts  everybody,  even  the 
prisoners,  were  boay  passing  oil  cans  on  ropea  from  111  to  IW, 
until  43  tons  were  received."  She  then  signalled  that  she 
would  go  on  to  the  Faraway  Islands,  wait  "for  the  other  sub- 
marines which  were  the  102,  158,  100  and  117,  and  that  they 
all  would  thai  go  through  the  mine  fields  in  Hie  North  Sea, 
and  tbrou^  the  nets."  During  the  run  the  156  struck  a  mine 
and  "was  blown  SOO  feet  in  the  air."  October  23,  when  near 
the  Norwegian  coast,  destroyers  were  sighted,  and  the  sub- 
marines scattered.  On  the  ni^t  of  the  24th  the  UK-l^O  again 
ran  out  of  oil,  and  lay  on  the  surface  off  the  Danish  coast;  but 
fortunately  for  her,  before  morning,  she  was  met  by  a  German 
destroyer,  and  given  oil,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
made  Kiel. 

For  a  week  Mr.  Bastin  remained  a  prisoner  on  the  U-boat ; 
was  then  sent  on  to  Wilhehnshaven ;  was  a  witness  at  both 
places  of  the  revolt  of  the  German  navy,  early  in  November; 
saw  the  troops  returning  from  the  front ;  was  sent  to  the  camp 
at  Earlsnihe;  and  then  to  Yillingen,  whence  he  escaped  to 
Switzerland.' 

While  Mr.  Bastin,  during  August  and  September,  was  on 
his  way  to  Germany,  the  U-boats  continued  their  depredations 
off  Nantucket  Island,  and  on  the  Banks.  Early  in  August  an 
American  schooner  brought  to  port  eighty-five  of  the  crew  of 
the  Japanese  frei^ter  Tokuyama  Marv,  torpedoed  two  hundred 
miles  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  on  August  1.  August  11  the 
captain  of  a  fishing  schooner  reported  that  while  sword-fishing, 
160  miles  southeast  of  Bace  Point  with  four  other  schooners, 
a  U-boat  suddenly  came  to  the  surface  in  the  midst  of  the 
fleet.  He  was  some  distance  away,  but  saw  several  of  the 
schooners  disappear.  The  enemy  craft  was  the  U-117,  the 
same  whidi  met  the  VK-liO  with  Hr.  Bastin  a  prisoner  on 
board.    The  U-117  was  a  large  mine  laying  subnarine,  was  275 
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feet  long,  carried  two  guns,  foiiy-Biz  mines,  and  twenty  mr- 
pedoee.  Sbe  left  port  on  July  16,  passed  north  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  made  for  the  American  coast  and  carried  <m  ber 
depredationfi  between  Kantucket  and  Cape  Hatteras. 

And  now  ihe  fishing  schooner  Helen  Hurley  reached  New 
Bedford  with  four  surnvors  of  the  crew  of  the  Kate  Palmer 
who  reported  that  a  sntonarine  came  to  the  surface  in  the  midst 
of  the  fishing  fleet  and  sank  nine  of  them.  The  men  on  the 
Palmer  were  kept  prisoners  for  one  honr  and  t^en  set  adrift  in 
a  dory.  The  XT-boat  was  described  aa  300  feet  long,  with  a 
6-inch  gun  in  the  bow,  and  a  smaller  one  in  tbe  stem.  Geoi^es 
Banks,  where  the  sinkings  occurred,  is  sixty  miles  off  Nantucket 
Island. 

The  crews  of  these  captured  vessels  were  ordered  aboard  the 
U-boat  where  ten  of  them  were  lined  np  before  the  conning 
tower  and  photographed.  When  asked  why  a  photograph  was 
taken,  a  member  of  the  submarine  crew  said :  "That  goes  back 
to  Germany  to  show  what  we  do  over  here.  We  have  quite  a  lot 
of  them.  Th^  look  good  in  Berlin."  The  captain  of  the 
raider,  with  an  American  flag  around  his  shonldeo:^  gave  "a 
grotesque  exhibition  of  dancing,"  while  his  crew  cheered  loudly, 
and  more  loudly  still  when  he  flung  it  on  deck  and  stamped 
on  it  Six  men  of  the  sword-fiehing  schooner  Cruiser  rowed 
180  miles  in  their  dory  before  they  were  rescued  off  Oreai 
Bound  Skoal  Lightship  six  miles  from  Nantucket  Island.  Six 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Earl  and  Nettie  reached 
Nantucket,  and  reported  their  vessel,  the  tenth,  sunk.  August 
11,  the  British  steamer  Peniet<me  was  destroyed  near  G«oi^;eB 
Bank.  Nine  of  the  crew  reached  Nantucket,  and  twenty-nin^ 
after  suffering  great  hardship  for  four  days,  landed  at 
Prorincetown.  The  executive  officer  reported  that  the  torpedo 
was  fired  at  close  range,  tore  a  hole  in  the  vessel  amidships, 
wrecked  the  engine,  scattered  burning  oil  over  the  firemen,  and 
killed  one  man.  The  Captain  ordered  his  men  into  the  boats, 
and  stood  by  watching  the  work  of  (he  submarina  Finally, 
he  called  for  eleven  volunteers  to  go  witli  him  to  the  Feniatone 
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and  attempt  to  eave  the  ship's  papers  and  perwHul  effects.  All 
were  captured  hj  the  Germans.  The  men  were  ordered  back 
to  their  boats,  bat  the  Captain  was  held  prisoner.  The 
PetUstone  was  then  snnk  by  bombs,  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  torpedo  struck  her. 

The  Swedish  steamship  SydUuid  was  torpedoed  Aagost  8, 
a  bondred  miles  southeast  of  Nantucket  Island,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  a  petrol  boat  of  the  Coaat  Quard  watered  New  York 
harbor  towing  a  life  boat  in  which  were  thirty-one  of  the  crew 
of  the  Norwegian  freighter  Sommeratad,  torpedoed  twenty-five 
milee  southeast  of  Fire  Island.    Said  the  captain : 

We  wera  boond  from  Norway  to  Kew  York,  in  ballast,  under  char- 
ter to  the  TJnited  States  Ooremment,  and  had  called  at  Halifax  for 
ezamiuBtioQ  by  the  British  officials.  The  Sommeratad  was  ateaming 
alon^  the  Long  Island  coast,  about  eleven  knots  at  8  o'clock  yester- 
day morning,  when  the  lookout  man  forward  reported  that  he  saw  the 
wake  of  a  torpedo  coming  toward  the  ship  from  starboard.  The  tor- 
pedo missed  the  bow  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  aped  on  for  several 
yards,  and  then  made  a  half  circle  and  returned  toward  our  ship 
which  it  struck  on  the  port  side  amidships,  exploding  with  terrific 
violence.  Several  of  the  watch  on  deck  were  knocked  down  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  and  the  cook  was  blown  clean  out  of  the  galley. 

I  Bflw  the  Sommeratad  would  not  be  afloat  long  and  ordered  the 
crew  to  lower  the  two  boats. 

We  saw  no  sign  of  a  periscope,  or  a  U-boat,  and  nothing  disturbed 
the  sorface  of  the  sea  after  ve  got  into  the  boats. 

The  Bommerstad  filled  so  quickly,  after  the  ton>edo  struck  her, 
that  in  four  minutes  she  had  settled  so  deeply  that  her  funnel  was 
awash.  Tbe  steamship  began  to  sink  by  the  stem,  and  as  we  got 
the  boats  clear  her  bow  was  pointing  skywards.  There  was  a  slight 
fog  hanging  over  the  water  which  was  calm,  and  scarcely  any  breeEO. 
We  made  towards  the  Long  Island  shore,  and  rowed  all  day. 

Toward  sundown  we  heard  Fire  Island's  siren  and  made  directly 
for  the  shore.  Soon  afterward  we  were  sighted  by  the  naval  patrol 
vessel  which  brought  ns  to  this  ci^.  The  men  were  tired  with  row- 
ing all  day,  and  were  taken  care  of  for  the  night  on  the  patrol  boat, 
and  this  morning  we  got  into  the  lifeboat  There  was  no  time  to 
save  any  of  our  effects,  and  every  member  of  the  crew  left  her  with 
only  what  we  had  on. 
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Still  cruising  sonth  the  U-lll  laid  mines  at  intervals  of  120 
miles  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Cape  Hatteras,  and  destroyed 
all  Teasels  she  met.  A  coastwise  steamer  reached  New  York 
August  14  with  thirty-five  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  tanker 
Frederick  B.  Kellogg,  torpedoed  ten  miles  off  Bam^t,  New 
Jersey.  Bhe  was  atmck  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth,  while  on  her  way  from  Tampico  to  Boston  with 
crude  oil.  No  warning  was  given,  and  so  terrific  was  the  ex- 
plosion that  seven  of  the  crew  lost  their  lives.  According  to 
the  statement  of  the  Captain  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo  burst 
open  the  vessel,  and  she  sank  in  four  minutes.  A  boat,  on 
the  davits  on  the  port  quarter,  was  smashed  to  splinters,  and 
the  life  boat,  further  forwards,  dashed  against  the  ship  and 
wrei^ed.  This  left  a  life  boat,  and  a  motor  boat  which  had 
scarcely  been  lowered  and  made  clear  when  the  Kellogg  sank. 
The  crew  had  to  jump  overboard  and  swim  for  the  boats. 
"Like  most  motor  boats,"  said  a  member  of  the  crew,  "sup- 
plied to  ocean-going  steamships,  ours  could  not  be  made  to  go, 
BO  we  had  to  tow  it  with  the  lifeboat,  which  was  slow  work. 
The  mate  rigged  up  a  lateen-shaped  sail,  like  they  use  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  helped  us  a  little.  Most  of  our  fellows 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get-  ofF  the  tanker,  because  they  were  afraid 
the  Hun  boat  would  turn  bis  guns  on  us,  but  we  saw  no  signs 
of  him  until  we  got  clear  away. 

"As  the  rail  of  the  KeUogg  was  just  awash  w©  saw  a  peri- 
scope appear  above  the  surface  of  the  calm  sea,  close  to  her 
side,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  U-boat  came  into  ai^t." 

From  later  reports  it  appeared  she  did  not  sink,  but  two  days 
later  was  still  afloat  off  Bamegat.  \ 

The  captain  of  the  steam  trawler  Walrus  now  reported,  that 
when  seven  miles  off  the  Highland  Light,  Cape  Cod,  on  his 
way  to  the  fishing  grounds,  he  sighted  the  conning  tower  of  a 
submarine  dead  ahead.  The  TJ-boat  submerged  immediately, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  Captain  saw  the  wake  of  a  torpedo 
wfiich  missed  his  vessel  by  twenty  feet.  Aided  by  a  light  fog 
and  calm  sea  he  escaped. 
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The  fivfr-masted  schooner  Dorothy  Barrett,  bound  for  a  New 
England  port,  was  aet  on  fire  by  shells  from  a  sabmarine, 
Angoat  14,  twenty  miles  fnnn  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  where 
the  Captain  and  crew  landed. 

''We  were  starUed  by  a  shot  fired  across  our  bow,"  said  the 
Captain.  "That  was  the  first  warning  we  had  of  a  submarine. 
We  saw  nothing  even  then,  but  we  went  ahead  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  vessel  whm  the  submarine  appeared,  and  fired  four 
more  shots.  Then  it  sahmerged,  and  came  up  again  a  hundred 
yards  away,  and  circled  about  us.  We  were  not  hailed,  and 
the  U-boat  apparently  was  waiting  for  us  to  leava 

"By  this  time  we  had  launched  the  dory,  and  all  had  gotten 
aboard.  We  b'ied  to  follow  the  periscope  of  the  aubmersible, 
but  the  Qermans  apparently  were  not  anxious  for  us  to  ap- 
proach, and  really  wanted  us  to  get  away.  Finally,  we  started 
to  row  toward  shora 

"We  rowed  in  about  ten  miles  when  we  met  a  submarine  de- 
stroyer coming  out,  attracted  hy  the  shots.  I  sent  the  crew  on 
in,  and  returned  <hi  the  destroyer  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
my  ship.  When  we  got  hack  to  the  place  there  were  do  signs 
either  of  our  boat  or  the  .submarine.  The  last  we  saw  of  our 
vessel  she  was  in  flames,  and  fast  unking,  but  whether  the  Gei^ 
mans  had  boarded,  and  fired  her,  or  she  had  taken  fire  fnnn  the 
shells,  I  do  not  know." 

Two  seaplanes  gave  chase,  but  the  submarine  sighted  them 
and  submerged.  Depth  bombs  were  dropped  where  bubbles 
from  the  U-boat  were  seen,  but  no  wreckage  appeared,  and  the 
aubmarioe  was  not  seen  again. 

On  reaching  Cape  Hatteras  the  U-117  turned  northeastward 
and,  August  16,  fell  in  with  tiie  Norwe^an  four-masted 
schooner  Madntgada,  oS  Winter  Quarters  Shoal  on  the  Virginia 
coast,  shortly  after  sevai  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Nobody  came 
on  deck,  but  a  gun  at  once  appeared  forward  of  the  conning 
'  tower,  end  opened  fire  on  the  Madrttgada.  While  the  gunners 
were  firing  at  the  port-  side,  the  crew  lowered  the  lifeboat  on  the 
starboard  side,  pulled  away  to  a  safe  distance,  and  waited  to 
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Bee  what  would  happen.  After  firing  eleven  shots  the  snh- 
marine  circled  around  the  Madrugada,  came  dose  to  the  life 
hoat,  and  when  the  schooner  simk,  followed  her  under  water. 
As  a  conservation  of  food  measure  the  Navy  Department  now 
decided  to  gaard  the  fishing  grounds. 

A  report  reached  Beaufort,  fTortli  Carolina,  August  16,  that 
an  oil  tank  steamer  was  afire  some  twenty-five  miles  off  Cape 
Hatteras  and  that  a  submarine  was  standing  Ijy.  After  fuller 
reports  wrare  received  it  appeared  that  the  British  oil  tanker 
MiHo  when  a  few  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras  was  struck,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  August  16,  by  two  torpedoes  and  destroyed. 
Buming  oil  spread  over  the  sea  and  in  it  tan  of  the  crew 
perished.  The  captain  was  bron^t  ashore  in  a  seaplane  and 
reported: 

We  did  not  have  a  chance.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  m  gat  away 
is  beyond  any  explanation  1  can  make.  We  did  not  see  the  aubma- 
rine,  and  we  did  not  know  one  wbb  anywhere  near  ub.  Two  torpedoes 
hit  US  in  rapid  succeSBion.  Oil  poured  oat  of  the  ship  and  ignited. 
The  whole  sea  was  covered  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  We  had 
no  time  to  think  about  anything.  We  had  to  decide  quickly.  There 
were  two  things  to  do:  take  chances  in  a  small  boat  in  the  burning 
sea,  or  go  down  with  the  ship.  A  tanker  is  a  difficult  boat  to  sink. 
Th^  may  turn  over,  and  they  may  partly  fill  with  water;  but  there 
are  so  many  compartments,  so  many  bulkheads  that  it  is  a  bard  mat- 
ter to  send  one  to  the  bottom  unless  you  destrt^  the  ship  entirely. 
The  Mirlo  was  struck  in  two  places,  and  the  ship  h^san  to  break. 
Both  parts  remained  afioat  for  some  time,  and  1  cannot  say  now 
that  th^  have  simk  completely.  The  ahip,  however,  is  virtually 
destroyed.  We  faced  death  for  more  than  an  hoar  after  we  left  the 
ship.  Oil  burned  around  our  lifeboats,  and  my  men  Buffered  untold 
tortures.  Nearly  all  of  ua  were  burned,  some  severely.  Seven  of  my 
men  are  in  a  hospital  with  burned  1^8,  arms,  ^ee  and  backs.  They 
got  first-aid  treatment  on  the  American  patrol  boat  which  reached 
US  a  few  hours  after  we  left  the  ship. 

Forty  survivors  of  the  crew  were  aided  by  boats  sent  out  by 
the  Coast  Quard ;  but  were  picked  up  by  a  patrol  boat  and  taken 
to  Norfolk,  Virginia.     Seven  were  badly  burned. 

One  of  the  sailors  said: 
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After  wfi  got  into  the  lifeboats  our  condition  became  worse.  The 
■ea  was  on  fire  for  more  than  two  milea.  There  was  a  falrl;  hi^ 
sea  and  sometimes,  when  the  waves  beat  against  the  sides  of  oiir 
boats,  it  threw  burning  oil  in  on  us.  We  fought  the  fire  as  best  we 
oould.  It  could  not  be  extinguished  with  water.  We  tried  that, 
and  it  onl^  added  to  oar  danger.  We  took  off  our  coats  and  beat  the 
flames  aroiind  the  boats.  When  our  coats  caught  fire,  and  we  could 
no  longer  hold  than  in  our  hands,  we  took  off  our  trousers,  and  beat 
the  flames.  When  our  trousers  burned  up  we  took  off  our  shirts. 
We  k^  this  up  for  nearl;  two  hours  before  we  got  out  of  the  flaming 
surface  of  the  ocean.  We  lost  our  clothes  fighting  the  fire.  We 
saved  only  a  few  of  them  as  it  was,  but  we  would  have  presented 
a  better  appearance  than  we  do  had  we  not  had  to  sacrifice  our  coats 
and  trousers  to  fight  the  flames.  We  did  not  see  any  submarinee,  B&- 
ports  that  a  submarine  came  alongside  and  took  off  our  oU  is  false. 
We  had  no  warning  whatever,  A  lookout  reported  sighting  what  he 
thought  was  t}ifl  wake  of  a  torpedo;  bat  it  exploded  against  our  sides 
almost  at  the  same  time  that  be  made  his  report.  Two  of  our  crew 
were  on  fire  in  the  lifeboats.  One  of  the  boats  caught  fire  several 
times,  and  our  hands  were  terribly  burned  in  extinguishing  the 
flames.  In  my  boat  three  men  were  completely  exhausted  from  fight- 
ing the  fiames.    Eight  of  us  were  burned,  four  smously. 

The  captain  of  the  Briti^  steamship  Penistone,  held  for 
ei^t  days  a  [ffisoner  on  the  suhmarine  that  sank  his  vessel, 
reached  Boston  August  19.  With  him  came  eight  of  the  crew 
of  the  Norwegian  steamship  San  JosS,  sunk  by  the  U'117 
somewhere  off  Nantucket  Island.  Another  Norwegian  veasd, 
the  bark  Nordhave,  was  sunk  a  hundred  miles  off  Cape  Henry 
Angost  17.  Her  crew  of  twenty-six  escaped  in  their  boats  and 
were  brought  to  one  of  our  ports  in  a  war  vessel. 

Strange  stories  were  now  told  by  captains  of  vessels  that 
made  port.  One  declared  that  when  off  the  Virginia  coast, 
near  Winter  Quarters  Shoals,  he  rammed  a  submarine  until 
the  crew  of  the  U-boat  cried  out  that  they  were  friends;  that 
replying  they  were  no  frioids  of  his  he  kept  on  his  way  and 
pointed  to  a  badly  damaged  bow  in  proof  of  hia  statement. 
Another,  an  officer  on  a  British  tanker,  told  of  a  fight  with  a 
submarine,  of  the  firing  of  twenty-six  shots,  and  was  sure  the 
TT-boat  was  sunk.     This  story  was  corrected  by  the  Captain 
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of  the  Penistone,  then  a  prisons  oil  the  submarine.  All  shots, 
he  said,  fell  short  aod  no  damage  was  done  to  either  party. 

Dories,  containing  crews  of  fishermen  d^troyed  on  the  banks 
off  Kova  Scotia,  reached  a  Canadian  port  August  21  and  re- 
ported that  the  Germans  had  captured  and  armed  the  steam 
trawler  Triumph.  She  left  Portland,  Maine,  a  few  days  be- 
fora  After  her  capture  and  armament,  wHb  a  crew  of  sixteen 
Germans,  she  became  a  raider,  attacked  the  £sbing  fleet  and 
sank  fonr  vessels.  Swift  patrol  boats  and  destroyers,  the  Navy 
Department  at  once  announced,  would  be  sent  and  a  cordon 
drawn  aronnd  the  place  of  her  activity.  Meantime  the  raid 
contanoed  and  in  a  few  daya  ^e  was  known  to  have  destroyed 
seven  fishermen,  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  Maritime  Fish 
Corporation, 

Still  going  north  the  U-117  bombed  a  schooner  on  August  24, 
and  sank  an  American  fishing  vessel  on  the  26th,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  milee  fnmi  Cape  Canso.  The  crew  were  ordered  aboard 
the  submarine  and  sent  below  while  their  veeed  was  destroyed. 
They  were  then  pat  into  theit  boats,  were  picked  up  by  a  fishing 
vessel  and  were  landed  at  Cape  Canso.  On  Augnst  27,  U-117 
torpedoed  a  steamer,  without  warning,  south  of  Cape  Race. 
So  qnickly  did  it  sink  that  all  the  boats  could  not  be  lowered 
and  many  of  the  crew  were  ccanpelled  to  jump  into  the  water. 

The  U-117  now  tamed  homeward,  cruised  around  Cape  Racey 
sank  two  schooners  on  August  80,  and,  September  9,  was  re- 
ported in  company  with  UK-liO.  During  her  cruise  the 
U-117  sank  twenty  ships  and  ten  sailing  vessels,  most  of  which 
were  American,  aggregating  19,913  tons.  After  the  end  of 
the  war  she  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  went  to  Harwich, 
and  in  May,  1919,  in  chai^  of  American  officers  and  crew,  was 
brought  to  Washington,  moored  to  a  wharf,  and  opened  to  in- 
spection by  the  public. 

While  the  U-117  was  on  her  way  horns,  the  U-16S  left  Kiel, 
and  September  30  fell  in  with  the  transport  Ticonderoga  some 
1,700  miles  from  our  coast.  The  TieoTtderoga  was  bound  to 
France  with  a  cargo  of  railway  cars,  and  carried  beudee  her 
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erew,  118  officere  and  men  of  die  army.  She  had  fallen  be- 
hind her  convoy  when  sighted  by  the  U-boat,  which  at  once 
opened  on  her  with  shrapnel,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  and 
radio  house,  and  killed  four  membera  of  a  gun  crew  before  die 
cniiser  Qalveston  bore  in  sight  and  forced  the  V-ISS  to  snb- 
meige.  An  hour  later  she  rose  to  the  surface,  renewed  the 
attack,  and  finally  reached  the  engine  and  fire  rooma.  A 
sheet  was  then  hoisted  on  the  Ticonderoga  as  a  sign  of  sni^ 
render,  bat  the  firing  continued  and  the  Captain,  the  executive 
officer  and  the  first  assistant  engineer,  having  been  wounded, 
the  orde?  was  given  to  take  to  the  boats.  Most  of  thwn  were 
riddled  with  shrapnel,  but  the  Captain  and  21  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  put  into  the  only  uninjured  boat,  and  15  odiera 
found  refuge  on  a  raft.  The  Ticonderoga  now  sank  and  the 
U-boat  came  alongside  the  life  boat  and  enquired  for  the  cap- 
tain, but  not  finding  him,  took  off  two  sailors.  Later  she 
picked  up,  from  the  wreckage,  the  executive  officer,  and  going 
alongside  the  raft,  took  off  the  first  assistant  engineer,  and  put 
the  two  seamen  on  the  raft.  Those  on  the  raft  begged  to  be 
taken  aboard  the  submarine,  bot  the  commander  answered,  he 
had  room  for  no  more^  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  After  drift- 
ing four  days  those  in  the  boat  were  [Hcked  up  by  the  Mooriah 
Prince,  and  carried  to  a  port  in  the  United  States. 

Continuing  her  voyage  the  V-15S  entered  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  search  of  Allied  shipping,  and  while  so  engaged  received  a 
radio  message  "Engage  men-of-war  only.  The  merchant  war 
is  ended."  Nevertheless,  October  12,  the  Norwegian  bark 
Siifinder  was  destroyed  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
crew  left  in  their  boats  hnndreds  of  miles  from  shore.  Several 
duels  with  armed  ships  occurred  between  that  day  and  October 
20,  when  the  radio  order,  "All  submarines  return  to  Kiel,"  was 
received  and  obeyed.  November  11  U-15IB  reached  the  North 
See  mine  barrier,  passed  tfarou^  it  on  the  surface,  and  the  crew 
having  voted  not  to  interne,  the  armistice  having  been  de- 
daied,  she  entered  Kiel  harbor,  and  November  15  made  fast 
to  the  mother  ship.     The  terms  of  the  annistice  required  the 
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surrender  to  Great  Britain  of  all  Qerman  mbmarines,  Novem- 
ber  20 ;  therefore,  a  nmnber  of  them,  one  colmnn  led  by  U-1S6, 
the  old  DeutscJUand,  and  the  other  by  the  0-1 5£  with  bra 
former  prisoners,  Lieutenants  F.  L,  Mnller  and  J.  H.  Fnlcher 
of  the  United  States  Navy  on  board,  set  off  for  Harwich. 

Since  April,  1917,  oar  navy  which  then  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  Teaeels  fit  for  Berrice  and  aizf^-eight  thou- 
sand officers  and  men  had  been  increased  to  two  thousand  vefisels 
of  all  sorts  and  more  than  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
officers  and  men.  The  Marines  numbered  nearly  seventy-three 
thousand  and  the  Coast  Guard  more  than  six  thonsand  officers 
and  men.  Vessels  of  the  navy  had  been  in  the  White  Sea, 
on  the  Moravian  coast,  in  the  North  Sea,  off  the  British  Islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  off 
South  America,  had  covered  the  Atlantic  and  had  been  on  the 
Pacific  from  our  own  coast  to  Vladivostok.  The  little  fleet 
of  destroyers,  which  twenty-eight  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war  reached  Qaeenstown  under  Admiral  Sims,  had  been  added 
to  until  he  now  commanded  more  than  three  hundred  vessels 
of  all  sorts  and  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  men. 

Six  battleships  under  Bear  Admiral  Rodman  crossed  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  and  became  part  of  a  division  of  the  British 
Grand  Fleet.  Others  under  Bear  Admiral  Bodgers  had  their 
base  at  Eerehaven,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Vice  Admiral 
Wilson  at  Brest  commanded  the  American  forces  on  the  French 
coast;  Bear  Admiral  Kiblack  at  Gibraltar  commanded  our  ves- 
sels in  the  Mediterranean;  and  Bear  Admiral  Dunn  was  in 
charge  of  our  oaval  base  in  the  Azores.  Naval  air  stations  were 
established  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  and  in  France 
from  the  Spanish  border  to  the  Channel  at  out  of  the  way 
places  and  on  uninhabited  islands  and  the  whole  line  oorered 
by  seaplanes  and  dirigibles.  Naval  aviators  bombed  the  Gei^ 
man  submarine  bases  at  Ostend  and  Zeebru^e,  and  fou^t 
enemy  seaplanes  over  Heligoland  Bight. 

No  piece  ot  work  done  by  the  navy  during  the  war  surpasses 
the  laying  of  the  mine  barrage  from  the  Orkn^s  to  Norway, 
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across  two  handred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  IN'orth  Sea.  Sug- 
gested by  Rear  Admiral  Earle  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the 
plan  was  carried  out  in  1916.  One  handred  thonsand  mines 
of  a  new  type  were  xoade;  a  fleet  of  mine  layers  and  trans- 
porters was  boilt  and  manned ;  bases  were  established  in  Scot- 
land at  Invemees  and  Invergordon,  and  Bear  Admiral  Stranas 
placed  in  cbarga  Of  Beventy-thousand  two  hundred  mines 
used  more  than  fiity-sis  thousand  six  hundred  were  laid  by 
onr  N^avy.  The  transportation  of  more  than  two-million  men 
with  the  loss  of  but  a  few  hundred,  and  the  transportation  of 
supplies  to  the  army  and  navy  overseas  with  the  loss  of  but  a 
few  cargo-carrying  ships  was  another  well-done  task  and  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  nary.  During  the  height  of  the  movement 
of  troope  and  supplies  in  July  and  August,  1916,  American 
destroyers  convoyed  into  Frwich  ports  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  troops,  and  furnished  three-fourths  of  Uie  escorts  for 
more  than  three  hundred  vessels  to  British  ports,  steaming 
nearly  sixteen  thousand  hours  and  covering  two  hundred  and 
six^  thoQsand  miles. 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  battleships,  Bear  Admiral  Rod- 
man said,  "In  our  operations  in  the  North  Sea  we  were  fre- 
quently attacked  by  snbmarinea,  and  our  battleships  had  ntmier- 
ous  escapes,  often  only  by  prompt  and  skillful  handling.  On  one 
occasion  a  submarine  rammed  the  flagship  New  York,  dented 
the  botttmi  and  demolished  the  starboard  propeller.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  blows  from  the  propeller 
sank  the  submarine.  En  route  to  drydock  to  make  repairs  and 
instal  a  new  propeller  three  torpedoes  In  rapid  succession  were 
fired  at  her  by  hostile  eubmarines,  but  again  she  avoided  them 
by  clever  maneuvering  and  escaped."  On  another  occasion,  off 
the  Norway  coast  in  midwinter,  six  torpedoes  were  fired  at 
her ;  but  again  she  escaped  them.  In  April,  1918,  when  the 
Italians  destroyed  the  Austrian  naval  base  at  Durazzo,  Amer- 
ican submarine  chasers  took  part  in  the  bombardment,  sank  <aie 
submarine  and,  it  was  said,  probably  damaged  another. 
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LoFG  before  the  submarine  bad  finished  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion, in  June,  one  of  the  many  effects  of  its  depredations  was 
clearlj  shown  in  the  eagemeBS  of  young  men  to  help  win  the 
war.  Day  afto-  day  enlisbneot  atatioos  were  crowded  with 
men  seeking  service  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. None  of  draft  age  were  accepted  for  the  army ;  yet  each 
day  in  the  great  cities  scores  of  men  under  21  or  over  31  joined 
the  colors.  No  sack  restriction  applied  to  the  navy,  or  to  the 
marines,  and  in  these  branches  of  the  service  hundreds  enlisted. 
Reports  from  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  showed  that  even  the 
Merchant  Karine  had  felt  the  good  effects  of  the  German  chal- 
lenge to  merchant  shipping,  and  that  all  previous  records  of 
enlistments  had  been  broken  during  the  first  week  in  Juoe. 
"The  enrany  is  at  onr  gates,"  one  applicant  was  reported  to 
have  said,  "and  it  is  up  to  us  to  hit  back."  To  these  volunteers 
were  now  added  all  men  who  came  of  age  between  June  5,  1917, 
and  midnight  of  June  4,  1916,  for  they  bad  been  summoned  to 
appear,  June  5,  before  their  respective  boards  and  register.  On 
the  eve  of  r^stration  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder  ad- 
dreased  to  them  a  message: 

On  the  0th  of  June,  1917,  just  one  year  ago  to-morrow,  occurred 
one  of  the  moat  menorable  events  in  the  history  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

On  that  day  10,000,000  self-governed  young  Americans  marched 
quietly  to  the  polls,  and  in  a  voice  that  irae  heard  around  the  world, 
registered  tiieir  invincible  determination  to  preserve  for  themaelvei, 
and  their  posterity,  the  blessings  of  the  liberty  with  wliich  they  have 
been  so  richly  endowed. 

A  year  has  passed.  Many  of  these  men  are  now  on  the  battlefields 
32 
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of  Fnnoe,  and  on  to-morrow,  the  6th  of  June,  that  voice  will  hare 
found  its  echo  when  1,000,000  more  will  rally  to  their  support. 

The  nation  is  raigaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  oistence.  Our  activi- 
ties have  been  diverted  from  the  Dormal  peacetime  channels,  and 
the  aierg7  of  those  who  remain  at  home  is  being  directed  more 
closely,  every  day,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  things  upon 
which  our  armies  must  depend,  and  without  whidi  success  is  impos- 
sible. 

Eveiy  American  mnst  do  his  du^  in  this  great  crisis,  even  though 
he  remains  at  home.  Those  who  are  of  such  an  age,  and  condition 
in  life,  that  they  may,  without  detrim^it  to  the  economic  support 
of  the  army,  actively  oppose  themselves  against  our  enemy  on  the 
European  battlefidds,  are  indeed  privileged. 

Most  of  the  men  who  re^eter  to-morrow  will  be  so  classified,  and 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  predicting  that  their  SOTvices  will  win  for 
them  the  undying  affection  of  a  proud  and  grateful  nation. 

At  least  1,011,598  men,  It  was  expected  bj  the  Censas  Bu- 
reau, would  register ;  but  when  returns  from  the  eif^t  and  forty 
States  and  the  District  of  Colmnbia  were  received  the  number 
waa  found  to  be  744,868,  or  266,734  abort  of  the  estimate  of 
the  Censne  Bureau.  But  the  number  of  men,  twenty-one  years 
old,  who,  during  the  year,  enlisted  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
marine  corps  was  208,588,  and  when  to  these  was  added  the 
ntmiber  of  aliens  who  need  not  rcf^ster,  tlie  figures  rose  to 
998,651,  or  but  13,000  below  the  Census  Bureau  estimate. 

June  27  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  draft,  which  was  conducted 
ID  the  same  manner  as  the  great  one  of  1917.  The  place. was 
again  a  room  in  ^e  Senate  Building,  where,  in  the  same  glass 
jar  used  the  year  before,  were  deposited  1200  master  numbers 
concealed  in  black  capsules.  As  each  was  drawn  from  the 
bowl  it  was  broken  by  an  attendant,  the  number  announced 
and  verified  by  two  men,  and  then  written  on  tally  sheets,  and 
on  a  blackboard  of  which,  in  time,  a  phott^rafA  was  taken  and 
kept  as  a  record. 

Since  the  great  registration  of  June,  1917,  a  new  system 
of  classification  of  r^strants  had  gone  into  effect  In  Novem- 
ber  a  questionnaire  had  been  sent  out,  and  in  accordance  with 
Itis  sworn  answer  each  registrant  had  been  placed  in  one  of  five 
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classes.  The  effect  of  claBaification  in  Class  I  was  to  make  him 
liable  to  be  called  for  service  at  an  early  day,  for  in  it  were 
included  single  men  without  dependent  relatives ;  married  men 
who  habitually  failed  to  support  their  families;  married  men 
dependent  on  their  wives  for  support;  married  men  supported 
by  income  independent  of  labor ;  nnskilled  farm  laborers ;  un- 
skilled industrial  laborers;  and  registrants  who  did  not  claim 
deferred  classification,  or  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire,  or 
were  not  included  in  any  other  class.  Classification  in  Class 
II  granted  the  draftee  temporary  discharge  from  draft  until 
Class  I,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Local  Board,  was  exhausted. 
Class  in  became  liable  only  whrai  Classes  I  and  II,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  Local  Boards,  were  exhausted,  and  Class 
IV"  when  Classes  I,  II  and  III  were  spent  Classification  in 
Class  Y  was  equivalent  to  ex^nption,  or  discharge  from  draft, 
and  in  it  were  included,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  the  United  States,  the  States,  the  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  ministers  of  religion;  students  of  the- 
ology on  May  38,  1917;  all  in  military,  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States;  ali^  enemies;  resid^t  aliens  claiming  exemp- 
tion ;  all  permanently  physically  unfit  for  military  service ;  all 
morally  unfit  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  United  States,  and  pilots 
actually  engaged  in  their  vocation. 

Nearly  every  man  drawn  on  June  6,  1918,  was  able  bodied, 
unmarried,  without  dependents  and  not  engaged  in  an  essen- 
tial industry.  It  was  announced,  thwefore,  that  th^  would  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  Class  I,  now  almost  exhausted.  Day 
after  day  thousands  of  the  old  registrants  were  moving  inte 
the  cantonments  to  take  the  place  of  those  already  sent  across 
the  sea. 

That  men  in  Class  I  should  be  trained  to  fight,  while  those 
in  the  deferred  class  should  be  free  to  follow  occupations  which 
counted  for  nothing  in  our  effort  to  win  the  war,  seemed  neither 
just,  nor  good  policy.  Provost  Marshal  Crowder,  therefore, 
with  the  approval  of  tie  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
issued  what  was  popularly  known  as  his  "work  or  fig^t"  order. 
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reqnlring  all  men  of  draft  age,  who  were  habitual  idlers  or 
engaged  in  Don-eeBential  indaatriee,  to  af^tear  before  their  Local 
Boards  before  July  1,  1918,  and  explain  why  they  were  not 
working  In  eeeential  indnstries,  or  find  occupation  therein. 

Idlers  were  defined  to  be  "gamblers  of  all  descriptions,  backet 
shop  and  race  track  attendants,  fortime  tellers,  clairroyanta, 
palmists,  and  the  like."  Men  in  non-essential  occupations  were 
clerks  and  salesmen  in  stores  and  mercantile  hoases;  perscois 
in  domestic  service,  doormen,  footmen ;  and  attendants  at  clubs, 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  office  buildings;  persons  engaged  in 
games  and  sports,  and  amusements,  save  actual  performances  in 
operas  and  plays,  and  all  who  served  food  or  drink  in  hotels, 
clubs  or  public  places.  Direct  industri&l  conscription,  it  was 
explained,  was  not  possible  at  this  tuae.  But  the  effect  of  the 
new  r^pilation  would  be  to  force  men  out  of  occupations  not 
essential  to  winning  t^e  war,  and  pat  them  into  war  work 
that  was  essential.  It  meant  a  greater  number  of  men  avail- 
able  for  the  production  of  war  material  or,  if  drawn  into  im- 
mediate service,  the  prevention  of  any  drain  on  meai  engaged 
in  war  industries,  and  the  postponement  of  any  call  on  the 
deferred  classes  until  the  advanced  classes  were  exhausted. 
Non-eesential  workers  would  not  be  permitted  to  seek  exemption 
because  they  had  drawn  a  late  order  number,  or  had  been  placed 
in  Class  II,  III  or  IV  on  the  ground  of  dependency.  The 
fact  that  they  were  not  usefully  employed  would  outweigh  bU 
other  considerations.  To  take  men  from  the  farms,  from  the 
mills  and  factories,  and  out  of  essential  employments,  and 
march  them  away  to  training  camps,  "past  crowds  of  idlers 
and  loafers,"  was  worse  than  foolish.  We  were  not  fighting 
armies,  but  nations  in  arms.  Civilisation  was  facing  life  or 
death,  and  we,  too,  must,  as  a  nation,  drop  idleness  and  vain 
pleasures. 

At  least  half  a  million  men,  it  was  estimated,  would,  by  the 
order,  be  made  available  for  the  army,  and  another  half  million 
be  turned  into  necessary  industries. 

In  Jane,  General  Crowder  told  the  Sraiate  Committee  on 
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Hilit&ry  Affairs  that  an  extension  of  the  draft  age  would  be 
neceesarj,  because  all  men  in  Class  I  would  be  exhausted  before 
June,  1919.  Of  the  2,248,000  men  in  that  class  1,347,000 
had  already  been  called  to  the  colors.  Some  400,000  more 
would  be  secured  from  those  who  r^stered  on  June  5,  and 
200,000  would  be  obtained  from  Ike  reexamination  of  the 
questionnaires  and  reclassificaticm.  Thus  by  the  first  of  August 
3,000,000  men  would  be  under  arms. 

He  nrged,  therefore,  that  the  draft  age  limits  be  extraided 
from  eighteoi  to  forty-fiTe,  not  only  to  obtain  more  fighting 
men,  but  to  apj^y  the  "work  or  fight"  mle  to  slackers  above 
thirty  years  of  age.  There  was  no  intention  to  call  into  the 
army,  at  once,  all  eligible  men  between  these  ages,  bnt  to  enable 
the  QoTomment  to  draft  older  single  men  with  no  dependents, 
and  leare  untouched  the  younger  married  men,  with  children, 
then  in  the  deferred  Class.  Whwi,  therefore,  towards  the  close 
of  June,  the  Senate  had  under  debate  the  army  appropriation 
bill,  carrying  appropriati<ms  amounting  to  $12,000,000,000, 
Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  introduced  an  amendment  fixing 
the  age  limits  at  20  and  42,  and  S^iator  France,  of  Maryland, 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  industrial  enrollment  of  m«i 
and  women  between  18  and  45  years  of  age  that  they  mi^t 
be  drawn  into  occupations  for  which  they  were  best  suited. 
The  President  approved  of  both,  but  did  not  wish  them  adopted 
at  that  tim^  nor  made  part  of  the  appropriation  bill  The 
Fall  amendm«it  was  accordingly  defeated. 

The  Allies  now  called  on  the  United  States  to  maintain  an 
army,  of  120  divisions  of  40,000  men  each,  overseas,  and  a 
reserve  force  of  1,000,000  at  home  under  arms.  This  com- 
pletely changed  the  plans  of  the  War  Department,  and  led  it 
to  adopt  a  -program  calling  for  80  divisions,  or  3,200,000  men 
overseas,  and  a  reserve  of  ei^teen  divisions,  or  720,000  men 
under  arms  and  in  training  at  home.  Lack  of  ships  to  trans- 
port and  maintain  120  divisions  had  forced  the  modification. 
To  get  men  for  so  great  an  army  it  was  necessary  to  extrad 
the  draft  age  limits  at  once,  and  August  S  a  bill,  submitted 
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by  the  Seoretuy  of  War,  was  introduoed  into  both  honaeB  of 
Congress.  It  provided  for  the  eztensioD  <rf  the  limits  to  eigh- 
te^i  and  forty-five.  Under  sach  a  law,  Gteneral  Crowder  be- 
lieved, that  13,200,644  men  would  register;  that  10,028,973 
would  be  between  the  ages  of  thirty-one  and  forty-five,  and 
3,171,671  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  restored  since  June  5,  1917,  some  23,000,000. 
There  were  then  abroad,  he  said,  1,300,000  troops,  and  the 
plan  was  to  add  to  them  250,000  men  a  month  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  th^e  would  thus  be  overseas  an  American 
army  of  2,300,000  men.  If  this  program  veK  to  be  carried 
oat  the  bill  must  be  passed  before  the  end  of  August.  In  that 
event  the  President  could  issoe  his  proclamati<ai  fixing  regis- 
tration day  as  early  as  September  5.  If  the  new  laea  in  Class 
I  were  to  be  in  camp  in  Octobw,  r^strati<m  day  must  not  be 
later  than  S^tember  15.  Believing  that  Congress  when  it 
reassembled,  after  a  short  recess,  August  26,  would  pass  the 
bill,  steps  had  already  been  taken  to  act  at  once.  State  head- 
quarters, local  boards  and  other  officials  in  all  the  States  had 
been  notified  to  be  ready.  The  situation  was  urgent,  for,  by 
October  1,  Class  I,  tinder  the  ages  fixed  by  the  draft  act  of 
1917,  would  be  exhausted,  and  must  be  replenished  at  the 
earliest  possible  m<Hnent.  During  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
several  amendments  were  offered,  but  the  stru^le  was  around 
that  known  as  the  "work  or  fij^t"  amendment  which,  in  its 
final  form,  read: 

That  when  any  person  ahall  have  bean  placed  in  a  deferred  or  ex- 
empted class  for  any  of  the  reasons  in  this  paragraph  set  forth,  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  remain  therein  unleas  he  shall  in  good  faith 
continue,  while  physically  able  so  to  do,  to  woik  at  and  follow  such 
occapation,  employment,  or  business,  and  if  he  fails  so  to  do,  he  shall 
again  become  subject  to  the  draft.  The  President  ahall  make  r^ula- 
tions  for  enforcing  this  provision. 

This  proviso  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  strike  if  ^na  strikers 
have  submitted,  or  will  at  once  Bubmit,  the  dispute  to  the  War  Labor 
Board,  agree  to  abide  and  do  abide  t^  its  decision,  and  do  at  onoe 
resume  work  and  conttnne  work  pending  such  dedsioo.    The  said 
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board  eball  take  up  and  decide  all  such  diaputee  as  qieedil;  as  prso- 
ticabla 

To  aoy  sncli  proviaion  Mr.  Gompers  objected.  It  was  a  re- 
fieotion  on  the  services  and  loyalt;  of  the  workers  of  our  coun- 
try. Here  and  there,  he  said,  a  few  might  have  failed  to  do 
their  full  duty,  but,  taken  aa  a  whole,  the  workmen  were  doing 
their  full  duty,  and  rendering  every  aid  possible  to  win  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  was  stricken  out 
by  the  House,  was  abandoned  in  conference,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  without  it.  August  31  the  act  was  signed  by  the  Preai- 
deat  who  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  all  men 
between  the  agea  of  eighteen  and  for^-five,  not  already  regis- 
tered, or  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  register  on  September  12. 

In  this  proclamation  the  President  said: 

Fifteen  months  ago  the  men  of  the  coimtiy  from  twen^-one  to 
thirty-one  years  of  age  were  registered.  Three  months  ago,  and 
again  last  month,  those  who  had  just  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one 
wne  added.  It  now  remains  to  include  all  men  between  the  agee  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five. 

Tbia  ia  not  a  new  poli<7.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  it  was 
deliberately  ordained  by  those  who  were  then  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  defense  of  the  nation  that  the  duty  of  military  service 
diould  rest  upon  all  able-bodied  moi  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  We  now  accept  and  fulfill  the  obligation  which  th^ 
OBtablished,  an  obligation  expressed  in  our  national  statutes  from 
that  time  untU  now.  We  soleonnly  purpose  a  decisive  victoi;  of  arms, 
and  deliberately  to  devote  the  larger  part  of  the  military  man-power 
of  the  nation  to  the  accomplishm^it  of  that  purpose. 

The  younger  men  have  from  the  first  been  ready  to  go.  Th^  have 
furnished  voluntary  enlistmenta  out  of  all  proportions  to  their  nnm- 
ben.  Our  military  authorities  regard  them  as  having  the  highest 
combatant  qualities.  Their  youthful  enthusiasm,  their  virile  eager- 
ness, their  gallant  spirit  of  daring  make  them  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  th^n  in  action.  They  covet  not  only  the  distinction  of  serv- 
ing in  this  great  war,  but  also  tiie  inspiring  memories,  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  will  cherish  through  years  to  com^  of  a 
great  day  and  a  great  service  for  their  country  and  for  mankind. 

By  the  mesa  of  the  older  group  now  called  upon,  the  opportunity 
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now  open  to  tli^n  will  be  accepted  witli  the  calm  reawnrance  of 
those  who  realize  to  the  full  the  deep,  the  solemn  significance  of 
what  tbcT  do.  Having  made  a  place  for  thems^es  in  their  le- 
BpectiTe  conuDunitiee,  having  assumed  at  home  the  graver  responsi- 
bilities of  life  in  maof  spheres,  looking  back  upon  honorable  indus- 
trial records,  they  will  realiie,  perhaps,  as  no  others  could,  how  en- 
tirely  their  own  fortunes,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  whom  th^  lov^ 
are  put  at  stake  in  this  war  for  right,  and  will  know  the  vetjr  records 
th^  have  made  render  this  new  du^  the  commanding  dut;  of  their 
lives.  The;  know  how  surely  this  is  the  nation's  war,  how  impera- 
tively it  demands  the  mobilitation  and  massing  of  bH  our  resources 
of  every  kind.  They  will  regard  this  cbH  as  the  supreme  call  of  their 
day  and  will  answer  it  accordingly. 

Only  a  portion  of  those  who  registw  will  be  called  upon  to  bear 
arms.  Those  who  are  not  physically  fit  will  be  excused;  ^se 
exempted  by  alien  allegiance;  those  who  should  not  be  relieved  of 
the  present  responsibilities;  above  all,  those  who  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  civil  and  industiial  tasks  at  home  upon  which  the  success 
of  onr  armies  depends  as  much  as  upon  the  fighting  at  the  &ont. 
But  all  must  be  registered  in  order  that  ihe  selection  for  military 
service  may  be  made  intelligently,  and  with  full  information. 

This  will  be  our  final  dononstration  of  loyalty,  democracy,  and 
the  will  to  win;  our  solemn  notice  to  all  the  world  tiiat  we  stand 
absolutely  together  in  a  common  resolution  and  purpose  It  is  die 
call  to  duty  to  which  every  true  man  in  the  country  will  respond 
with  pride  and  with  the  consciousness,  that  in  doing  so,  he  plays 
his  part  in  vindication  of  a  great  cause  at  whose  summons  every  true 
heart  offers  its  supreme  service. 

So  rapidly  were  yonng  men  sent  to  the  training  camps,  tbat, 
hj  the  middle  of  August,  Class  I  was  almoBt  ezbatiBted.  To 
meet  the  call  for  300,000  men  for  the  camps  during  September, 
it  most  be  replenished.  Therefore,  the  President,  hy  proclama- 
tion, summoned  all  taea  who  came  of  age  between  June  6  and 
Angnst  24  to  register  on  the  latter  day.  Genial  Crowder  be- 
lieved that  they  would  number  at  least  150,000,  and  that  one- 
half  of  ^em  would  be  available  for  Class  L  The  day  chosen 
was  a  Saturday.  All  who  observed  that  day  as  a  Sabbath  were 
to  register  on  the  following  Monday. 

There  would  be  no  drawing  at  Washingttm  to  determine  the 
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order  in  which  ihej  were  to  be  called ;  th^  would  be  treated 
88  bdated  r^stranta.  "It  will  not  be  neceasarj,"  said  (Gen- 
eral Crowder,  "to  hold  another  drawing  in  Washington  to  de- 
termine the  order  of  liability  to  service  of  thoae  who  will  twis- 
ter on  August  24.  The  same  method  will  be  followed  as  that 
adopted  for  belated  registrants  whose  names  went  on  the  books 
after  June  5  last.  In  other  words,  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  enough  numbers  were  drawn  in  the  official 
drawing  of  June  27,  1918,  to  fix  fhe  orders  of  liability  not 
only  for  all  who  registered  June  5,  1918,  but  for  all  who  are 
expected  to  be  enrolled  on  August  34.  Altogether,  1,200  num- 
bers were  drawn  at  that  time,  although  the  total  number  of 
r^atranta  in  any  one  registration  district  on  June  5  did  not 
exceed  two-thirds  of  that  number.  Thus,  one-third  of  these 
numbers  are  available  for  distribution  among  the  new  regis- 
trants. 

"This  distribution  will  be  made  by  the  Adjutant  Oen«^,  or 
draft  executive  in  each  State,  for  each  of  the  registration  dis- 
tricts Quder  his  jurisdiction,  copies  of  all  r^stration  cards, 
with  blank  spaces  for  the  numbers,  having  heea  furnished  him. 
He  will  pick  the  available  numbers  at  random  and  assign  them 
according  to  the  order  in  which  he  takes  up  the  r^stration 
cards.  When  a  r^strant  has  thus  received  his  number  he  will 
be  able,  by  reference  to  the  official  drawing  of  June  27,  1918, 
to  which  he  will  have  access,  to  determine  the  order  in  which 
he  will  be  called." 

Preparations,  made  in  the  great  centers  of  population  for 
speedy  r^stration  in  September,  were  moet  interesting.  In 
New  York  City,  where  upwards  of  900,000  men  were  expected 
to  r^ater,  the  registration  districts  were  189;  the  r^istrars, 
clerks  and  interpreters,  for  fift^-two  foreign  languages  are 
spoken  in  that  city,  appointed  to  aid  tiie  District  Boards  num- 
bered 12,000,  or  one  for  every  80  registrants,  and  extra  regis- 
trars and  interpreters  were  gathered  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Director  of  the  Draft  ready  to  be  sent  by  autmnobile  to 
any  district  where  the  registration  became  unexpectedly  large. 
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On  the  appointed  day  tlie  Stock  Exdiange,  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change, the  Public  Schools  were  closed,  and  corporaticHia  em- 
j^OTing  lai^  numbers  of  men  of  draft  age  gave  them  time  to 
register  in  order  to  decrease  as  much  as  possible  the  last  minute 
rush  at  night. 

When  the  returns  from  all  the  States  were  made  it  was 
found  that  13,228,000  men  between  the  ages  of  ei^teen  and 
twenty-one  and  thirty-one  and  forty-five  had  registered.  In 
all  r^istratiotis  the  number  of  men  registered  tor  selective 
service  was  33,709,000.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  fix 
upon  the  time  when  the  great  draft  should  be  made.  Monday, 
September  80,  was  chosen,  and  on  that  day  the  President,  blind- 
folded, in  the  Caucus  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Senate 
Building,  drew,  from  the  hiatorio  glass  bowl  used  for  the  draft 
of  1917,  one  of  the  17,000  Uack  oapeules  it  contained.-  The 
number  was  322 ;  whereupon  each  man  who  had  received  that 
number  in  each  of  the  4657  registration  districts  where  there 
were  so  many  as  322  registrants  became  No.  1  in  order  of  lia< 
bility  to  be  called  for  service  by  his  district  board.  Each  of 
the  10,500  master  numbers  drawn  from  the  bowl  in  July,  1917, 
were  announced  by  the  press.  On  this  occasi<m  only  the  first 
one  hundred  were  made  public  The  others  were  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  registrants  by  their  district  boards  when  they 
reoraved  their  questionnaires. 

Drafting  young  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  it  was 
clearly  foreseen,  would  seriously  affect  the  education  of  those 
in  High  Schools  and  College^.  Section  Seven  of  the  Act, 
therefore,  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  War  might  "assign  to 
educational  institutions,  for  special  and  technical  training,  sol- 
diers who  enter  the  military  service  undw  the  provisions  of  tfaia 
Act,  in  such  numbers  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe;  and  is  authorized  to  contract  with  such  educational 
institutions  for  the  subsistence,  quarters  and  military  and  aca- 
demic instruction  <rf  sudi  soldiers."  Every  student,  from  18 
to  21,  it  was  explained,  who  wished  to  ctmtinue  his  studies  at 
High  School  or  CoU^e,  mi^t  enter  the  Students  Army  Train- 
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ing  Corpfl,  have  all  his  college  expenses  paid  by  the  Qovenir 
ment,  receive  $30  a  month  pay,  and  become  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  Army,  uniformed  and  subject  to  military  disci- 
pline and  training. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  time  were  prescribed  by  the 
Military  Authorities,  whose  aim  it  was  to  have  the  students 
trained  as  officer  caudidatea  and  technical  experts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  sernca  Upwards  <^  five  hundred  universities, 
.  coll^ies  and  technical  schools  were  called  on  to  state  how  many 
they  could  take,  and  145,012  were  finally  accepted.  At  noon 
cm  October  1  this  splendid  body  of  young  Americans  was  duly 
mobilized,  and  standing  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the 
respective  institutions,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  listened 
to  the  reading  of  measagee  from  President  Wilson,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Obief  of  Staff. 

The  step  you  have  taken,  said  the  President,  is  a  most  significant 
one.  B7  it  70U  have  ceased  to  be  merely  individuals,  each  eeddng 
to  perfect  himsalf  to  win  his  own  pUce  iu  the  world,  and  have  become 
comrades  in  the  common  causa  of  making  the  world  a  better  place 
to  hve  in.  You  have  joined  yourself  with  the  entire  manhood  of 
the  country  and  pledged,  as  did  your  forefathers,  "Vour  lives,  your 
fortunes,  and  your  sacred  honor"  to  the  freedom  of  humanity. 

The  enterprise  upon  which  yon  have  embarked  is  a  hazardous  and 
difficult  oucl  This  is  not  a  war  of  words;  this  is  not  a  scholastic 
struggle^  It  is  a  war  of  ideals,  yet  fought  with  all  the  devices  of 
science,  and  with  the  pown  of  machines.  To  succeed  you  must  not 
only  be  inspired  I7  the  ideals  for  which  this  country  atands,  but 
you  must  also  be  masters  of  the  technique  with  which  the  battle  is 
fought,  Tou  must  not  only  be  thrilled  with  the  zeal  for  the  common 
welfare,  but  you  must  also  be  masters  of  the  weapons  of  to-day. 

Thrae  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  The  spirit  that  is  revealed, 
and  manner  in  which  Americans  responded  to  the  caD,  is  indomitable. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  nse  your  utmost  strength  to  maintain 
that  spirit,  and  to  carry  it  forward  to  the  final  victory  that  will 
certainly  be  ours. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  War  said: 

As  collie  students  you  are  accustomed  to  contests  of  physical 
force.    You  are  familiar  with  the  tedious  training  and  self-sacrifio 
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ing  disciplina  Uiat  are  nqnired  to  devdop  a  team  that  can  via  the 
game.  Toa  know  that  the  contest  ii  von  bj  team  vo^  posh, 
enthnBiastic  cooperation  with  one  another,  and  coordination  of  every 
individnal  talent  to  the  single  purpose  of  oommon  Bucceas. 

In  the  military  struga^e  in  which  70a  ore  about  to  enta^,  the  soma 
conditions  preraiL  In  order  to  succeed,  many  veekt  of  tboron^- 
going  training  and  drill  are  easoitial  to  develop  the  coSrdination  of 
ddll  and  imagination  that  is  essential  to  achieving  the  vast  and 
vital  end  to  which  the  country  has  pledged  its  every  effort.  The 
fighting  machine  vill  come  into  efiective  working  order  more  rapidly 
in  proportion  as  each  individual  in  it  devotes  his  fall  attention  to 
the  particular  service  for  which  he  is  best  qualified.  In  entering 
upon  this  training  as  student  soldiers  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
developing  your  abilities  to  the  point  where  theiy  will  be  moat  effec- 
tive in  the  common  struggle. 

I  am  sure  that  yon  vill  do  this  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  yon  have  always  eihibited  in  the  lesser  struggles 
to  vioich  you  have  been  accustomed  to  devote  your  energies.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  rise  to  this  opportonity  and  show  that  America, 
the  home  of  the  pioneer,  the  invmtor,  and  the  master  of  machines, 
is  ready  and  able  to  turn  its  every  energy  to  the  construction  of  an 
all-powerful  military  machine  which  will  prove  as  effective  in  liberat- 
ing men  as  have  the  reaper,  the  airplane,  and  the  telephone. 

Oeneral  PsTton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Te- 
minded  the  boyB  of  the  great  oppcntnnity  that  opened  before 

The  Students  Army  Training  Oorpa  has  been  o^anized  to  assist 
in  training  a  body  of  men  from  whom  the  United  States  will  draw 
officer  material  in  large  numbers.  The  need  for  these  ofBcers  is  one 
of  the  most  imperative  orders  connected  with  our  large  anny  program, 
and  patriotic  young  men  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
tiiia  training,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  vill  thus  be  «iabled  to 
better  serve  their  country  in  the  great  drive  vhich  is  to  come. 
Superior  leadership  qtells  success  in  war,  and  it  is  the  dats  of  every 
mmiber  of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  to  do  his  utmost  to 
qualify  as  a  leader  of  men. 

While  preparatioQB  for  the  draft  were  under  way,  renewed 
efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  slackers,  the  men  who  had  not 
rc^stered  for  the  previous  draft,  and  those  who  had  not  an* 
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Bwered  the  queelioimaiie.  For  mcuths  past  not  only  the  De- 
partment of  Jofltice  but  the  American  Protective  League,  the 
secret  service  <^  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  scores 
of  private  local  organizations  had  been  busy  seeking  for  men 
who  shirked  the  call  of  th^r  country.  Since  r^stration  day, 
June  6, 1917,  acme  25,000  had  been  captured.  In  June,  1918, 
ball  parks,  theaters,  moviog^picture  houses,  bar  rooms,  pool- 
rooms, restaurants,  parks,  railway  stations,  steamboat  docks, 
every  place  where  young  men  were  likely  to  gather,  were  raided 
by  police  cheers  and  agents  of  the  American  Protective  League, 
and  SOD  who  had  not  r^stered  and  4,000  who  had  not  filed  ' 
questionnaires  were  arrested.  In  Ohio  1,000  were  found  in 
one  day.  And  so  it  was  the  conntry  over.  Hundreds  had 
fled  to  Mexico  where  life,  according  to  General  Crowder,  was 
far  from  pleasant  Even  there  the  man  with  the  yellow  streak 
was  heartily  despised.  Such  as  had  means,  and  had  "estab- 
lished a  sort  of  colony"  in  Mesico  City  were  "ostracized  com- 
pletely, not  only  by  other  American  residmts  above  draft  ag^ 
but  by  the  natives  as  well."  Those  without  funds  w&ee  in 
desperate  straits.  "Native  and  foreign  business  bouses  alike 
refused  them  employment.  At  Guanajuato,  for  example,  not 
only  a  crowd  of  these  slackers,  applying  for  work  at  the  mines, 
was  refused  employment  in  spite  of  a  labor  diortage,  but  a 
committee  of  Americans  living  there  is  reported  to  have  waited 
(HI  them  with  a  demand  that  they  leave  the  town  in  a  specified 
number  of  hours."  In  this  work  the  women  "in  all  commnni- 
tiee,  particularly  those  having  relatives  who  have  gcme  to  the 
front,"  according  to  General  Crowdw,  had  been  meet  helpful, 
"in  ferreting  out  yonng  men  who  failed  to  register."  To  en- 
courage them  in  this  good  work,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
chairw<Hnan  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  now  made  an  appeal. 

A  new  and  imperative  call  comSB  to  the  womeai  of  our  land  from 
which  at  first  there  ma;  be  a  spirit  of  shrinking,  but  the  splendid 
reepouBe  which  tbe  patriotic  women  of  America  have  made  to  ever; 
call  of  their  conntiy  assuree  as  of  a  willing  and  courageous  compli- 
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ance  with  this,  tbe  gnatest  and  moot  important  demand  made  upon 
the  li^altj  of  OUT  people  aince  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Ever^ 
woman  is  equall;  in  honor  bound  to  inspire,  encourage,  and  urge  the 
men  of  her  family  to  perform  their  patriotic  dul?. 

To  inspire  us  in  our  task  we  have  but  to  remember  thial  we 
must  win  the  war.  We  must  win  it  in  the  sherteat  passible  time. 
It  can  be  done  onl;  with  a  sufficiaitir  large  army  to  break  the 
military  poww  of  Germany.  This  anny  can  be  obtained  if  we  do 
onrduty. 

Eveiy  consideration  of  honor,  of  patriotism,  of  love  of  justice,  and 
hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  calls  us  to  this  sacred  sacrifice. 

In  Ctuoago  dtiring  four  dajs  in  July,  1918,  in  a  drive  to 
round  up  slacken,  orer  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were 
stopped  and  summoned  to  ahow  their  registration  cards.  Ball 
games  and  motion  picture  shows,  bathing  beaches  and  cabarets, 
saloons  and  faotories,  were  visited  and  searched.  On  the 
streets,  at  the  gates  of  railroad  stations,  on  the  platforms  of  the 
elevated  roads,  at  steamboat  landings,  in  the  theaters  and  in 
motor  cars  men  were  stopped  and  some  twenty  thousand  who 
could  not  give  aatisfactory  replies  were  hurried  to  the  Municipal 
Pier,  to  the  Bnreau  of  investigation,  to  court  rooms,  jails  and 
vacant  eton-rooms  for  farther  esaminati(HL  and  fourteen  held 
for  service.  In  September,  in  the  Federal  Districts  of  South- 
em  and  Eastern  Kew  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey,  upwards 
of  fifty-one  thonsand  suspects  were  seized,  temporarily  detained 
and  each  given  a  yellow  card  to  fill  out.  The  answers  thus 
obtained  were  telephoned  to  the  various  draft  boards  for  veri- 
ficaticm.  When  truly  given,  the  yellow  card  was  exchanged 
for  a  white  slip  which  was  an  honorable  discharge  from  cus- 
tody. By  nightfaU  on  the  third  day,  several  hundred  slackers 
had  been  sent  to  Governor's  Island  and  Camp  Upton. 

The  raid,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  the  fact 
that  nobody  knew  by  whose  authority  it  was  made,  aroused 
great  indignation  in  the  United  States  Sonata  Senator  Cald- 
well announced  that  he  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  and 
witneesed  the  proceedings.  He  saw  a  street  car  sto[^>ed,  a 
■ailor  enter  and  take  out  men,  some  of  whom  were  accompany- 
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ing  women.  Armed  soldiers,  he  said,  went  into  business  offices 
and  took  men  from  b^lnd  their  desks,  went  into  theaters  and 
took  men  awa;  from  the  ladies  they  were  escorting.  Men  w^re 
stopped  on  the  streets,  seized  on  the  comers  and  packed  into 
vans  like  sardine^  were  hurried  to  the  police  stations  and  kept 
under  observation  until  they  could  send  for  some  one  to  prove 
thej  were  not  slackers.  Even  men  over  the  draft  age  were 
arrested  and  required  to  furnish  evidence  that  they  were 
exempt. 

Senator  Smoot  offered  a  resoluticm  to  the  effect,  that  the 
daily  newspapers  having  announced  the  seizure  and  temporary 
incarceration  of  many  thousands  of  citizens  in  New  York,  and 
the  participation  in  this  so-called  "round-nf^"  of  sailors  and 
soldiers  in  uniform,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be 
directed  to  inveetigate  and  report  who  was  reeponaible  for  their 
presence,  and  who  issued  orders  resulting  in  their  participa- 
tion in  the  arrests,  if  tbey  were  iffesent  and  did  participate. 
The  resolution  was  placed  on  the  Senate  calendar  after  a  long 
and  stormy  debate.  Meantime,  the  President  requested  the 
Attorney-General  to  investigate  and  report  to  him. 

Beginning  with  a  statement  why  such  raids  were  neceesary, 
the  Attorney-General,  in  his  report,  assumed  entire  teqwnsi- 
bility  for  patting  them  into  effect,  but  condemned  the  mann^ 
in  which  that  in  New  York  had  been  carried  out,  as  unlawful, 
contrary  to  his  express  instructions,  and  due  to  ezoees  of  zeal 
for  the  public  good.  "In  order,"  said  he,  "to  set  forth  intel- 
ligently the  proceedings  at  New  York  it  is  necessary  to  touch 
on  a  serious  national  problem.  There  are  many  deserters  and 
slackers  at  large  in  this  country," 

The  Secretary  of  War  referred  to  this  condition  "as  an  in- 
dictment  against  the  hcoior  of  the  nation."  To  permit  it  to 
continue  would  weaken  substantially  the  nation's  fighting  power 
and  do  grievous  injustice  to  the  great  body  of  the  youtii  of 
the  land  who  so  gallantly  met  their  military  obligations.  Ener- 
getic measures  were  required.  The  Secretary  of  War  naturally 
locked  to  this  department  for  assistance.     To  attempt  to  appre- 
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liend  so  great  a  Dumber  of  offenders  by  numing  doim  individ- 
ual cases  obviously  wonld  bare  hoeea  futila  Some  form  oi 
dragnet  prooess^  witbin  tbe  law  of  oaarse,  was  abaolately 
essential. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  to  adopt  tbe  jdan  of  caoTassing, 
or  rounding  up  in  tbe  lai^  cities,  cm  particular  days  all  men 
apparently  witbin  tbe  draft  age  and  arranging  for  a  summary 
and  immediate  investigation  of  tbeir  status  tbrougb  tbeir  local 
draft  boards.  Of  necessity  tbis  involved  detaining,  pending 
investigation,  all  men  wbo  did  not  bare  r^stratiou  or  claasifi- 
cation  cards  (wbicb  r^strants  are  required  by  tbe  regulatioiu 
to  beep  always  in  tbeir  personal  possession),  or  wbo  were  not 
able  to  establish  by  satisfactory  evidence  tbat  tb^  were  outside 
tbe  draft  agee.  It  was  expected  tbat  for  tbe  most  part  sucb 
men  would  voluntarily  go  to  tbe  places  of  detention,  wbicb  were 
usually  armories,  wbile  tbe  investigation  of  tbeir  status  was 
being  made.  Wbere  arrests  were  necessary  it  was  never  con- 
templated tbat  tbey  should  be  made  by  any  but  police  offioials 
of  tbe  United  States,  or  of  the  States  and  municipalities  wbere 
tbe  canvass  was  being  conducted.  Tbe  making  of  arrests  in 
sucb  cases  by  the  military,  or  by  tbe  members  of  any  private 
organization,  would  have  been  contrary  to  law  and  contrary  to 
the  express  directions  of  the  Attorney  General,  except  in  the 
case  of  deserters,  where,  of  course,  the  military  authorities  had 
the  power  to  mabe  arrests.  It  was  expected,  however,  tbat 
where  tbe  number  detained  was  Isrge  this  department  in  making 
tbe  necessary  investigation,  would  have  tbe  aid  of  tb^  American 
Protective  League,  a  private  organization  of  established  stand- 
ing which  bad  long  been  participating  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  selective  service  law  by  express  invitation  of  tbe  Provost 
Marshal  General ;  and  tbat  in  guarding  tbe  persons  taken  into 
custody  it  would  have  tbe  aid  of  units  of  tbe  military  and 
naval  forces. 

Wbile  this  plan  was  evolved  in  diBcussion  with  a  representative  of 
the  ProTOBt  Marshsl  General's  office,  I  take  full  and  entire  reepon- 
sibility  for  adopting  it  and  for  putting  it  into  effect.     I  know 
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that  some  such  dragnet  prooeas  ii  neceesaT;  unleea  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  deaerterB  and  slackera  are  to  remain  at  large;  I  be- 
lieve the  plan  adopted  ia  authorised  by  the  r^ulationa;  I  beJiere  also, 
judging  by  the  reeults  at  a  nurnb^  of  different  points,  that  the  great 
body  of  our  people  will  cheerfull;  submit  to  the  minor  inconven- 
iencfls  which  the  execution  of  any  audi  plan  of  neceesit;  entails, 
to  the  end  that  tbia  indictment  of  the  nation's  honor,  this  drain  on 
the  nation's  strength,  may  be  ronoved.  I  shall,  therefore,  continue 
to  employ  the  plan  unless  you  give  directions  to  the  contraty. 

Coming  to  the  ci^  of  New  Yoi^,  I  again  acc^t  full  and  ^itire 
responsibility  for  putting  into  efi'ect  there  the  g«ieral  plan  of  round- 
ing up  deserters  and  8la<^eTB  which  I  have  dcecribed.  Oontrary  to 
my  ezpreea  instructions,  howerer,  instructions  which  I  have  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  and  contrary  to  law,  certain  members  of  the 
investigating  force  of  this  department,  without  consultation  with  me 
or  with  any  law  officer  of  the  department,  used  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  certain  members  of  the  American  FrotectiTe  League,  I  am 
satisfied,  in  making  arrests.  I  am  convinced  by  the  inquiries  which 
I  have  msde  that  ihey  w^ie  led  int«  this  breach  of  authority  by 
excess  of  zeal  for  the  public  good.  While  this  extenuates,  it  does 
not  excuse  their  action. 

During  the  three-day  canvass  in  Uanhattan  and  the  Bronx,  11,663 
persons  were  apprehended  and  temporarily  held  at  placee  of  detention. 
Of  these,  ^out  300  were  inducted  into  the  military  service,  and  at 
least  1,600  turned  over  to  their  local  boards  as  delinquraits.  In 
Brooklyn,  9,760  were  detained,  of  whom  262  have  been  held  bj  order 
of  court,  and  at  least  1,000  turned  over  to  their  local  boards  as 
delinqueutB.  These  figures  do  not  include  a  lai^  number  of  persons 
who,  on  being  accosted,  made  a  satisfactory  showing,  and  were  not 
detained;  nor  do  they  include  a  smaller  number  who  were  taken 
to  the  police  station,  and  required  to  give  further  information  before 
being  released. 

Simultaneously  with  the  canvass  in  New  York,  one  was  made  in 
the  cities  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  where,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
thrae  was  little  if  any  criticism.  The  canvass  in  Northern  New 
Jers^  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  and 
known  policy  of  the  dei>artment.  In  the  city  of  Newark,  for  example^ 
the  canvass  was  made  by  groups  of  men  composed  of  one  regular 
police  <dBcer,  who,  in  evray  instance,  mode  the  arrest  aided  by 
members  of  the  American  Protective  League  and  uniformed  unarmed 
members  of  the  State  militia,  who  assisted  in  the  work  of  accosting 
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and  nmk'"g  inquiries.    No  aoldien,  sailon,  or  membefs  of  private 
organisationB  were  emplt^ed  in  making  arreata. 

There  were  apprehended  in  the  fire  cities  of  Northern  New  Jer- 
867 — Newai^,  Jonej  Cit?,  Eoboken,  Paterson  and  Pasaaio — a  total  of 
28375  penons.  Out  of  this  number  749  men  have  been  ordered 
inducted  into  the  army,  and  in  addition  1S,S16  were  ddinquents, 
iriuwe  draft  records  of  claosificationa  woe  corrected  by  the  local 
boards.  These  deUnquents  weire  persona  who  at  one  time  had  been 
givoi  a  temporatr  claesiEcation  by  reason  of  illneee,  exemption,  &c., 
but  who  had  failed  to  report  for  a  corrected  cUssification,  or  else 
persons  who  had  failed  to  registn,  failed  to  appeal  for  physical 
examination,  or  failed  to  file  questionnaire  Ac. 

All  told  50,271  persons  were  apprehended  and  temporarily 
detained,  of  whran  15,015  were  turned  over  to  their  local  boards 
as  delinqueDts,  1049  sent  to  campe,  and  252  held  hy  order  of 
conrt 

By  this  time  our  troops  were  going  abroad  hy  hundreds  of 
ttoosands  eaoh  month.  Beginning  with  the  departure,  on 
ii&j  8,  1917,  of  Base  Hospital  No.  4,  and  the  nurses'  reserve 
corps,  those  dispatched  each  month  rose  so  steadily  in  numbw 
that  during  March,  1918,  83,'811  sailed  and  at  the  md  of  the 
first  year  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  366,622  had  beoi 
safely  landed  over  seas. 

Then  came  the  great  Qerman  driv^  and  the  call  of  the  Allies 
for  men  and  more  men.  "I  shall  never  forget  that  morning," 
said  Lloyd  Geo^,  speaking  at  Leeds  during  the  parliamentary 
elections  La  DeoembOT,  "whra  I  sent  a  cable  message  to  Fresi- 
dent  Wilson  telling  him  what  the  facts  were  and  how  ess^tial 
it  was  that  we  should  get  American  help  at  the  qieediest  possi- 
ble rate,  and  inviting  him  to  send  120,000  infantry  and  ma- 
chine gnnnOTS  to  Europe.  The  following  day  there  came  a 
cablegram  from  President  Wilson,  'Send  your  ships  across  and 
we  will  send  the  120,000  men.'  Then  I  invited  Sir  Joseph 
McElay,  the  Shipping  CcmtroUer,  to  Downing  Street  and  said, 
'Send  every  ship  you  can.'  They  were  all  engaged  in  essential 
trades  because  we  were  down  and  out  right  to  the  bona  There 
was  nothinff  that  was  not  essential.     We  said :  'This  is  the  time 
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for  taking  risks.'  We  ran  ri^B  with  oar  food,  and  we  ran 
risks  with  essential  raw  materials.  We  said :  'The  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  these  men  across  at  all  hazards.'  America  sent  1,900,- 
000  men  across  and  out  of  that  nomber  1,100,000  were  carried 
hj  the  British  mercantile  marine.  The  good  old  ships  oi 
Britain  have  saved  the  liber^  of  the  world  many  times.  They 
saved  it  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabetii ;  saved  it  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XrV;  saved  it  in  the  days  of  Kapoleon;  and  have 
saved  it  in  the  days  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II." 
When  the  shipping  Controller  was  questioned,  he  said : 

Ships  were  gathered  from  every  Bouroe,  with  the  reeult  that,  in  the 
six  months  between  April  and  September,  850,000  American  troops, 
or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  carried  within  that  period,  were 
transported  in  British  bottoms.  In  all,  of  the  2,079,000  American 
troops  transported  to  France^  well  over  a  million  were  carried  in 
British  ships.  The  iriiole  of  this  millioo  were  escorted  to  the  United 
Kingdom  danger  zone  by  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  British  shipping 
at  that  time  was  in  a  perilous  situation,  but  in  order  to  further  the 
movement  of  American  troops  we  ware  prepared  to  make  every 
sacrifice. 

FrcHU  South  Africa  was  taken  ervery  passenger  ship,  from 
India  and  Australia  were  taken  all  fast  steamers,  and  a  danger- 
ous sacrifice  of  meat  supply  for  the  British  army  was  made  by 
th^  transfer  to  the  Nortti  Atlantic  One  hundred  and  sevens- 
five  British  vessels  of  more  than  1,600,000  tons  dead  weight 
were  used  to  carry  our  mem,  and  even  fighting  sliips  were  fitted 
np  for  that  service. 

During  A[ail,  May  and  June  more  than  600,000  were  har- 
ried across  to  help  the  Hard  pressed  Allies,  for  new  victories 
had  beem  won  by  the  Germans,  Paris  and  the  Channel  porta 
were  in  danger  of  capture^  and  a  new  Austrian  drive  was  under 
way  in  Italy.  Our  forces  abroad  then  numbered  1,019,115,  or 
more  than  700,000  fighting  men,^ 

'When  the  umiBtice  wassigned  in  November,  1918,  the  number  of  mm 
MDt  over  seoa  was  2,OTe,&B0.  Of  these  912,082  were  carried  in  American 
naval  transports;  40,499  In  other  American  eratt;  1,006,987  in  British 
Teasels;  WfiW  in  Italian  ships  leased  by  Gr«at  Britain;  and  6S,068  in 
n«nch  and  Italian  bottoms. 
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Before  the  first  of  Angost  more  than  1,800,000  men  of  all 
Bortft  were  under  the  command  of  General  Pershing,  In  the 
(pinion  oi  iha  German  press  these  Btatementa  were  ontrne. 
"Mr.  Baker,"  said  the  Koelniache  Zeitung,  "thinks  he  will  be 
able  to  dissipate  all  donbts  abont  the  correctness  of  his  figures 
with  his  recitations.  It  is,  however,  onlj  the  asaal  American 
bluff.  We  know  from  reliable  sonrces  that  the  figures  in  ques- 
tion are  inordinately  eza^eraled,  and  in  no  way  correspcmd 
to  the  truth."  Vice  Admiral  von  Oapelle  battled  our  aid 
both  in  men  and  sbipe : 

The  militar;  help  of  America  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  verj 
little  regarding  troops  and  airplanes.  The  Qq>ectation  of  oar  ene- 
miee  has  been  greatly  disappointed.  If  America  wants  to  maintain 
half  a  million  troops  in  France  it  will  need  permanently  a  freight 
■pace  (in  steamships)  of  about  2,000,000  tons,  which  would  be  taken 
from  the  service  of  supplying  her  allies. 

According  to  American  and  Britisli  statements,  the  participation 
of  such  a  large  army  is  no  longer  inrolved  in  this  campaign. 

In  order  to  cany  out  the  gigantic  American  program  of  shipping 
oonstruction,  the  shipyards  must  first  be  built.  In  1917  America, 
following  all  her  huge  promisee,  built  760,000  groas  tons  of  sea-going 
ships.  The  large  merdiant  fleet  which  America  has  ordered  is  not 
being  built  for  the  war,  but  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  Eogland  aa 
the  world's  shipper  after  the  war,  when  the  ships  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Our  ship  building  was  no  subject  for  contempt  Stimulated 
by  the  work  of  the  sabmarinea  in  foreign  watery  and  by  the 
growing  demand  for  an  American  Merchant  Marine,  our  ship 
yards,  while  we  were  still  neutral,  had  been  pressed  with  orders, 
and  had  so  eocpended  their  capacities  diat-,  by  tiie  close  of  1916, 
some  fif^  thousand  gross  tons  of  wooden  ships,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  steel  diips  were  under  ocmstniction  and 
likely  to  be  fini^ed  within  two  years.  When  we  entered  the 
war  two  milli<m  e^t  hundred  thousand  dead  wmght  tons  of 
steel  shipping  was  under  way  in  private  yards.  This  the  Frem- 
dent  could  oonmiandeer;  but  it  was  far  below  our  need,  and 
l^  midsummer  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  by  encoui^ 
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aging  the  expanmon  of  old  and  the  building  oi  new  yards,  Ikad 
been  able  to  contract  for  a  million  eight  hnndred  thousand  tons 
more,  and  it  seemed  possible  to  finish  at  least  three  million  tons 
in  ei^teen  months.  Even  this  was  not  enough.  To  feed  and 
maintain  every  man  sent  to  France  would  require  five  tons  of 
shipping  space  per  annum.  Three  million  tons  more  were 
needed  at  once,  if  we  were  to  send  an  army  of  several  million 
men,  and  to  get  them  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  the 
Fleet  Corporaticoi  adopted  the  fabricated  ship.  Almost  orory 
ship  built  since  the  world  b^an  had  been  made  to  order.  Now 
ships  must  be  standardized,  their  parts  made  by  hundreds  in 
shops  scattered  over  the  country,  and  assembled  and  put  to- 
gether in  the  E^ipyards.  Not  all  the  yards  in  the  country  could 
build  the  needed  ships  as  quickly  as  required.  To  hasten  the 
work,  therefore,  the  greatest  shipyard  in  the  world  was  con- 
strncted.  The  site  diosen  for  it  was  Hog  Island,  on  the  Dela- 
ware Kiver  near  Philadeli^ia.  On  the  September  day,  1917, 
when  the  contract  for  the  ships  was  signed,  the  Island  was  a 
scrubby  wooded  tract  unconnected  by  rail  or  trolley  with  any- 
where^ Yet,  on  this  island  in  ten  months*  time  were  built,  side 
by  side,  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  river,  fif^  ship 
ways;  and  stretching  along  another  mile  and  a  quarter,  outfi^t- 
ting  basins,  with  seven  great  piers  each  a  thousand  feet  long 
and  berths  for  twenty-eight  ships;  a  barracks  for  six  thousand 
workmen ;  hundreds  of  buildings  for  every  sort  of  use,  a  hotel, 
a  hospital,  indeed,  a  city  of  no  mean  size. 

August  S,  1918,  the  firat  steel  cargo  carrier  built  at  Hog 
Island  was  launched.  But  others  had  been  built  elsewhere, 
and  from  a  few  tcms  of  shipping  c(Hnpleted  and  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board  in  January,  1918,  the  output  grew  steadily, 
month  by  month,  until,  in  May,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping  were  delivered.  Among  the  forty-three 
steel  ships  then  completed  was  the  Agawan,  the  first  fabricated 
vessel  in  the  world.  Another,  the  tanker  Tuekahoe,  launched 
at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  was  finished  and  in  the  water  27  days, 
8  boors  and  48  minutes  after  the  workmen  began  to  lay  the 
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IraeL  Ten  days  later,  complete  in  eTei7  part,  her  trial  trip 
over,  she  waa  delivered  to  the  Shippii^  Board  and  one  week 
titan  that  day  began  her  maidai  voyage. 

Evea  this  fine  record  waa  outdone  in  the  case  of  the  destroyer 
Ward,  whose  keel  was  laid  at  the  Mare  leland  Navy  Yard,  in 
California,  and  whose  hall,  eigh^-foor  per  cent,  completed,  was 
lannched  seventeen  and  a  half  days  later. 

As  the  fourth  of  Jaly  drew  near  the  Chairman  of  the  Ship- 
]nng  Board  appealed  to  the  ship  builders  to  make  tlieir  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day  the  launching  of  as  many  ships 
as  oould  possibly  be  ready.  None  were  to  be  held  bade ;  only 
sach  were  to  go  into  the  water  on  the  Fourth  as,  by  extra 
exertion,  were  finished  ahead  of  schedule  time.  The  response 
was  hearty;  the  workmen  gave  up  their  usual  Saturday  half 
holidays,  worked  over  time,  accepted  only  regular  pay  instead 
of  time  and  half  time  for  extra  hours,  and  so  qieeded  the  build- 
ing that  on  Independence  Day  ninety-fire  veeseb,  destroyers, 
transports,  cargo  carriers,  for^-two  ot  steel  and  fifty-three  of 
wood,  in  fifty-nine  shipyards  scattered  along  our  Atlantic  and 
Factfio  coaatfl,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  all 
destined  to  help  win  the  war,  stood  on  thmr  wa^  ready  to  be 
launched.  Eleven  were  held  by  a  freshet  on  the  Columbia 
Biver;  two  stuck  on  the  ways,  but  eighty-two  went  into  the 
water  and  474,464  tons,  dead  weight,  were  added  to  our  marine, 
an  amount  far  in  excess  of  all  our  tonnage  destroyed  by  Ger- 
man U-boats  since  the  war  be^n  in  1914.  Thia  was,  indeed, 
a  dedaration  of  indepraidence  of  German  ruthleasneea,  and  as 
snob  it  was  hailed  abroad  and  at  home.  "I  hare  just  heard 
that  one  hundred  ships  hare  been  lannched  in  the  United 
States,"  Ll<^  George  telegraphed  to  President  Wilson,  "Heart- 
felt congratulations  on  the  magnificent  performance."  Frcon 
our  fighting  men  in  Trance  came  the  words,  "The  launching  of 
one  hundred  ^ps  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  the  most  inspiring 
news  that  has  come  to  us.  With  such  backing  we  cannot  fail  to 
win.  All  hail  the  American  shipbuildmsl"  To  the  workers  in 
every  ahi[^ard  where  a  launching  took  place  the  Chairman  of 
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the  Shipping  Board  sent  the  mess^e:  "Oar  hiatoric  lannchinga 
to-day  are  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence."  When  the 
month  ended  236,130  tons  of  shipping  had  been  delivered  to 
GoTemment  aooonnt,  and  September  1  found  840,145  tons 
added,  which  raised  the  outpat  since  January  1,  1918,  to 
1,660,000  tons. 

As,  month  after  month,  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  our  boya 
were  sent  to  fight  in  France^  the  need  of  food  conservation  at 
home  grew  greater  and  greater.  Not  only  must  they  have 
ample  supplies,  but  oar  Allies  must  be  aided  aa  heretofora 
The  demand  for  oar  beef,  Mr.  Hoover  said,  was  beyond  preseut 
supply.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  real  seance  to  our  anny, 
and  to  the  Allies,  if  our  peojde  would  subetltate  pork,  baccm, 
end  ham  for  beef  products. 

The  public  will  realise  that  the  f^TmTiging  conditions  of  production 
from  season  to  season,  the  chaugiu^  situation  in  shipping  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  markets  available  to  the  Allies,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  our  growing  arm?,  with  the  fluctuating  supply  of  local  beef  in 
France,  all  make  it  impossible  to  detwmine  policiee  for  a  long  period 
in  advance.  We  have  recently  asked  for  economy  in  all  meat  con- 
sumption; we  wish  now  to  emphasize  further  reduction  of  beef  by  the 
substitution  of  pork.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  program  will  hold 
good  until  September  15,  and  the  coSperation  of  the  public  is  most 
eameetly  requested. 

Two  ounces  of  Victory  bread,  and  foor  ounora  of  combread 
containing  not  more  than  one-third  of  wheat,  mi^t  be  served 
each  person,  each  meal;  but  when  this  allowance  had  been 
given  no  other  bread  or  cereal  product  of  which  wheat  was  a 
part  could  be  eaten  at  the  same  meal.  No  hotel,  no  restaurant 
or  dub  could  consume  more  than  six  pounds  of  wheat  flour 
for  each  ninety  meals  served,  nor  could  any  wheat  products  be 
served  unless  ordered,  nor  bread  or  rolls  be  placed  on  the  table 
until  the  meal  was  served  and  then  only  in  individual  portions. 
Boiled  beef  was  to  be  used  at  but  two  meals  each  we^ ;  roast 
beef  at  but  one,  and  beef  steak  at  but  oae.  No  sugar  bowls 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  tables.     All  sugar  must  be  served  in 
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indiridiuil  portioiu  of  not  more  than  two  Inmps,  or  on»'luLlf 
onnoe  per  person,  with  tea  or  oc^ee,  or  one  ounce  with  cereab 
or  fresh  fruit,  and  must  not  be  naed  for  ioings  or  coatings  of 
cakes,  or  in  sherbets  or  water  ioee. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  it  was  arranged  that  at  dubs, 
hotels,  restaurants  and  public  eating  places,  roast  beef  should 
be  served  at  the  midday  meal  on  Mondays ;  stewed  and  boiled 
beef  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  steaks  on  Thursdays 
at  midday.  No  restriction  was  traced  on  the  use  of  such  by^ 
producte  as  liver,  tongu^  sweetbreads  and  kidneys. 

By  July  the  scarcity  of  sugar  became  a  matter  of  very  serious 
concern,  and  new  r^^laticma  were  issued.  Householders  were 
asked,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  not  to  nse  more  than  three  pounds  per 
person  each  month,  and  as  mudi  less  as  possible.  Ci^  re- 
tailers were  not  to  sell  more  than  two  pounds  to  any  one  person 
at  any  one  time,  and  country  retailn^  not  more  than  five 
pounds,  save  for  canning  purposes.  CommeroiBl  users  of 
sugar  were  arranged  in  five  classes;  makers  of  candy,  soft 
drinks,  chocolate,  cocoa,  synip,  sweet  pickles,  operators  of  soda 
fountains;  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  hospitals,  dining  cars, 
steom^ps,  boarding  houses  caring  for  more  than  twenty-five 
persons ;  bakers  and  cradier  makers ;  retail  stores.  Persons  in 
each  class,  before  July  15,  most  make  a  report  of  all  sugar  on 
hand,  or  in  transit,  July  1.  Whatever  was  in  excess  of  three 
months'  supply  was  to  be  taken  over  and  redistributed.  Con* 
sumption  was  to  be  limited  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  normal. 

Shortage  of  sugar  was  due^  to  the  needs  of  the  army  for 
transports  which  reduced  the  number  of  ships  bringing  sugar 
from  Hawaii  and  the  West  Indies;  to  smaller  crops  in  sugar 
producing  countries;  to  shortage  in  the  Louisiana  cane  supply 
and  in  the  domestic  sugar  beet  crop;  to  destruction  of  beet 
sugar  factories  in  France  and  Italy,  and  to  the  sinking  of  sugar 
carrying  ships  by  submarines.  July  24,  therefor^  the  ration 
was  cut  to  two  poimik  per  perscm  eadi  month  for  the  next  five 
months.  To  keep  down  the  price  of  sugar,  the  President 
created  a  Sugar  Board  with  authori^  to  buy,  even  at  a  loss 
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to  the  Govemineikt,  the  ou^mt  of  all  sugar  beet  factories  that 
could  not  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  resell  it  at  a  sta- 
bilized price. 

Wonderful  were  tbe  remits  of  tbis  Toluntary  rationing. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1918,  more  than  three 
billion  pounds  of  meats  and  fats,  an  increase  of  ei^t  houdred 
and  forty-four  million  pounds  over  the  year  previous ;  more  than 
three  hundred  and  forty  million  bushels  of  cereals,  an  increase 
of  eighty-one  million  bushels  over  the  shipments  of  1916-1917, 
were  sent  overseas  to  the  Allies  and  our  army.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  million  bushels  of  these  foodstuffs  vrere  for 
the  Allies,  and  over  and  above  this,  in  response  to  their  appeal 
for  an  extra  seventy-five  million  bushels  of  wheat,  we  s^t  them 
eighty-five  million  at  tbe  very  time  our  surplus  was  more  than 
exhausted,  for  the  wheat  crop  bad  been  very  short,  and  com 
bad  largely  failed  to  mature.  -Wheat  shipments  to  tbe  Allies, 
therefore,  represented  savings  from  our  wheat  bread  consump- 
tion. When  July,  1918,  ended,  the  Allies'  food  crisis  had 
passed  away,  and  tbe  Food  Administrator,  then,  in  London,  by 
cablegram,  released  hot^  restaurants,  and  the  dining  car  ser- 
vice from  tbeir  voluntary  pledge  to  use  no  wheat  until  the 
harvest  was  gathered.  After  August  1  they  need  observe  only 
the  Food  Administrator's  baking  regulation,  and  serve  Victory 
bread.  In  the  course  of  his  conference,  at  London,  with  the 
Food  Administrators  of  the  Allied  Nations,  Mr.  Hoover  agreed 
to  adopt  an  international  Victory  loaf  containing  eighty  per 
cent,  of  wheat  and  twenty  per  cent  of  snbstitntes.  This  new 
regulation  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  1918,  when  wheat- 
less  days  and  Meatless  meals  were  abolished. 

This  did  not  mean  that  food  saving  was  ended.  Before  the 
dose  of  September  Mr.  Hoover  was  forced  to  make  another 
appeaL  "There  is,"  he  said,  "no  prospect  of  an  end  to  the 
war  before  tbe  campaign  of  the  summer  oi  1919.  To  win, 
even  then,  ve  must  put  three  and  a  half  million  troopa  in 
Frane&  To  acannplish  this  we  must,  not  only  find  the  men, 
tbe  ships,  and  the  equipment  for  our  army,  but  our  army,  the 
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Allied  annies,  and  the  Allied  civil  popnlaticD,  matt  hare  unple 
food  meantime.  The  food  problem  is  no  small  port  of  oar 
efforts  to  win  the  war.  To  cany  our  anny  to  France  we  must 
not  only  baild  all  the  ships  we  can,  bat  the  Allies  most  help> 
and  to  help  tbc^  must  take  food  ships  fnaa  the  more  distant 
mai^ets.  We  mast  cat  down  our  imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tropical  fruits  and  feed  the  Allies  more  generously  than  ever 
befora  We  must  send  for  our  army,  the  Allied  armies  and 
civilians,  for  Belgian  reUef,  and  for  certain  noitrals  who  de- 
pend on  US,  two  million  six  hundred  llionsand  tons  of  meat 
and  fats;  ten  million  four  hundred  tbonsand  tons  td  bread- 
stuffs  ;  one  million  M^t  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar ;  and 
two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  feed  grain8>  in  all, 
seventeen  million  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  as 
against  eleven  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons 
during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1918.*'  Under  directions  frcun 
the  Preeidoit  the  Food  Administrator  had  assured  the  Allies 
that  "in  this  common  cause  we  eat  at  a  common  table."  At  best 
the  Allied  table  would  be  less  than  ours,  for  the  Allies  were 
denying  themselves  more,  in  order  to  provide  ships  to  carry 
our  soldiers.  Of  sugar  there  was  enough,  at  the  then  rate  of 
consumption,  iot  ourselves  and  the  Allies  without  forcing  th^n 
to  send  ships  to  the  Far  East  What  coffee  we  needed  could 
be  bron^t  in  sailing  ships  if  no  one  made  "an  over-brew." 
Home  products,  bread  cereals,  beef,  pork,  poultry,  dairy  and 
vegetablfroil  products,  must  be  conserved.  We  must  cut  off 
half  a  pound  per  person  from  our  six  pounds  per  week  per 
person  of  breadstuff,  and  our  four  pounds  a  week  a  petaoa  of 
meats  and  fats.  Not  every  one  could  do  this,  for  many  with 
amall  incomes  could  not  provide  even  all  the  food  they  ought  to 
have.  But  many  could  save  more  by  living  more  simply  than 
last  year,  and  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses  and  clubs 
could  save  much  by  adopting  "a  more  strict  program"  tor  the 
nine  million  people  who  ate  at  such  places.  This  was  not 
rationing.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  thor  hemes,  and 
to  the  prc^etors  of  public  eating  places,  to  work  out  for  them- 
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Belves  the  maimer  and  means  oi  Bavisg.  It  was  necessary  tkat 
every  family  in  our  country  study  its  food  budget,  "buy  less, 
serre  leea,  return  nothing  to  the  kitchen,  and  practice  the  gospel 
of  die  clean  plate." 

Food  stuffs  were  not  the  only  artidee  eonserred  during  the 
summer  of  1918.  Early  in  July  the  War  Industries  Board 
announced  that,  "It  is  necessary  that  all  newspapers  put  the 
following  eccmomies  into  effect  Monday,  July  15,  1918.  Dis- 
continue the  acceptance  of  the  return  of  unsold  copies;  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  samples  or  free  promotion  copiee ;  diacontinne 
ihe  arbitraiy  forcing  of  copies  on  newsdealers ;  discontinue  all 
buying  back  of  papers  at  either  i^oleeale  or  retail  prices  from 
newsdealers  or  agents;  diecontinne  the  payment  of  salaries  or 
commissions  to  agents,  dealers,  or  newsboys  to  secure  the 
equivalent  of  return  privileges;  discontinue  all  free  exchanges." 
Ererywhere  the  newspapers  conplied. 

To  conserve  fuel  for  winter  use  the  Fuel  Administration 
directed  that  on  and  after  July  10,  the  nights  of  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week  were  to  be 
lightless,  and  that  on  and  after  July  15,  all  elevator  service  was 
to  be  cut  down.  In  buildings  where  there  were  five  passenger 
levators  one  must  be  cut  out ;  where  there  were  ten,  two  must 
be  disused.  All  must  atop  from  half-past  six  in  ihe  evening 
until  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  irom  three  o'clock 
cm  Saturday  until  half-post  seven  Monday  morning.  The  first 
stop  up,  and  die  last  down,  was  to  be  the  third  floor;  when  none 
ran  above  the  third  floor  they  were  to  be  abandoned.  None 
were  to  leave  the  first  floor,  during  the  off-rush  hours  unless 
loaded  to  fifty  per  cent  of  their  oapadi^.  Passengers  when 
entering  most  call  the  number  of  the  floor  to  which  they  wished 
to  be  carried,  for  no  return  trip  was  to  be  nude  after  once  pass- 
ing a  floor.  By  this  means  a  saving  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
use  of  powffl*  was  expected.  Trolley  lines  ware  required  to  cat 
down  the  number  of  bar  stops  and  thus  save  electricify  and 
foel,  and  that  there  might  be  plenty  of  coal  the  President,  (hl 
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Angiut  11,  oftlled  on  "all  cBgaged  in  ootl  miniiig"  to  do  their 
utmost  to  inoreue  the  supply. 

Tlie  existing  •carcitT'  of  ooal  if  enAtinc  &  fnT«  dsii««r,  in  faci, 
the  moat  wrioua  which  confronta  ua,  and  calla  for  prompt  and  Ti^or- 
oofl  action  on  the  part  of  both  opwaton  and  minon.  Without  an 
adequate  aupply,  our  war  program  will  be  retarded;  the  ^ectivetuaa 
of  our  fitting  forcei  in  France  will  be  leaaened;  the  lives  of  our 
•oldieia  will  be  annecesMuilT  endangered,  and  their  hardahipa 
increased,  and  there  will  be  much  snffering  in  manr  homes  through- 
oot  the  coontrj  during  the  coming  Winter. 

I  am  well  aware  that  jovr  ranks  haTe  been  seriooslr  depleted  br 
the  draft,  hj  yoloiitair  eoliatmeot,  and  bjr  the  demands  of  other 
essential  induttries.  This  handicap  can  be  orercome,  howerer,  and 
mfficioit  ooal  can  be  mined  in  spite  of  it,  if  erer^  one  connected 
with  the  industry,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  youngest  bo7,  will 
give  his  beat  worii  each  day  for  the  full  number  of  work  houra. 

The  operators  must  be  lealous  as  nerer  before  to  bring  about 
the  highest  oflioient?  of  management,  to  establish  the  best  poasible 
woAing  conditions,  and  to  acoord  fair  treatment  to  evvrjhodj,  to 
that  the  opportnnitr  to  woric  at  his  best  may  be  accorded  to  eresy 
woikman. 

The  miners  shauld  report  for  work  everr  d&r,  unless  iwerented  l^ 
nnaToidable  cauaea,  and  should  not  only  stay  in  the  mines  the  fuU 
time,  but  also  see  to  it  that  they  get  more  coal  than  erer  before. 
The  other  woikeiB,  in  and  about  the  mines,  should  work  as  regulariy 
and  faithfully,  so  that  the  woi^  of  the  miner  may  not  be  retarded 
in  any  way.  This  will  be  especially  necessary  from  this  time  for- 
ward, for  your  numbras  may  be  further  lessened  by  the  draft,  which 
will  induct  into  the  army  your  fair  share  of  those  not  ess«itial  to 


Those  who  are  drafted,  but  who  are  eesentiat,  will  be  given  deferred 
ctassification,  and  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  accept  it.  And  it  is 
the  patriotic  du^  of  tlieir  friends  and  neighbora  to  hold  th«n  in 
high  regard  for  doing  so. 

The  only  worker  who  deaerres  the  condemnation  of  his  communis 
is  the  one  who  fails  to  give  his  beat  in  this  crisis;  not  the  one  who 
aocepts  d^erred  dassificstian  and  wo^  regularly  and  diligently 
to  increase  the  coal  ou^t 

A  great  task  is  to  be  performed.  The  operatora  and  their  staffs 
alone  cannot  do  it,  nor  can  the  mine  vo^en  alone  do  it;  but  both 
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parties,  voting  hand  in  hand,  with  a  grim  determination  to  rid 
the  countT7  of  its  greatest  obstacle  to  winning  the  war,  can  do  it. 

It  is  with  full  Gonfid^ice  that  I  call  upon  you  to  assume  the 
burden  of  producing  an  ample  supply  of  coaL  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
accept  this  burden,  and  will  successfuUf  cany  it  through,  and  in 
BO  doing  you  will  be  performing  a  aerrice  just  as  worthy  as  serrice 
in  the  trenches,  and  will  win  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Unskilled  labor,  also,  miut  be  conserved.  Shortage  in  ceiv 
tain  daBses  of  sack  \ahor ;  increasiDg  shortage  of  unskilled  labor 
needed  for  war  indostriee ;  the  ccnnpetition  of  easeiDtial  and  non- 
esBential  industries  for  labfffers ;  the  constant  shifting  of  wwk- 
men  lured  fr<»n  one  dty  to  another,  had  caused  a  labor  turn- 
over which  had  become  alarmingly  great,  and  brought  about  a 
situation  which  was  unbearable.  A  remedy  must  be  found, 
and  was  sought  in  a  plan  prepared  by  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  and  put  in  operation  by  a  proclamation  forbidding  pri- 
vate recruiting  of  unskilled  labor  after  AnguBt  1.  The  Pres- 
ident said; 

There  has  beoi  much  confusion  aa  to  essential  products.  Them 
has  been  ignorance  of  conditions,  men  have  gone  hundreds  of  miles 
in  search  of  a  job  and  wages  they  mi^^t  have  found  at  their  doora. 
Employers,  holding  Oorenuneut  contracts  of  the  highest  importance, 
have  competed  for  woricers  with  holders  of  similar  contracts,  and 
even  with  the  OovemOient  itself,  and  have  conducted  ezpeDsive 
campaigns  for  recruiting  labor  in  sections  where  the  supply  of 
labor  was  already  exhausted.  California  draws  its  unskilled  labor 
from  as  far  east  an  Buffalo,  and  New  ToA  from  as  far  west  as  the 
MisBisBippi.  Thus  labor  has  been  induced  to  move  fruitlessly  from 
one  place  to  another,  congesting  the  railways  and  losing  both  time 
and  moneiy. 

Such  a  condition  is  unfair  alike  to  employ^^  and  employe^  but 
most  of  all  to  the  nation  itself,  whose  existence  is  threatened  by  any 
decrease  in  its  productive  power.  It  is  obvious  that  this  situation 
can  be  clarified  and  equaliced  by  a  central  agency,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  ef  the  D^wrtment  of  Labor,  with  the  counsel 
of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  as  the  voice  of  all  the  individual 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Sodi  a  central  agency  must  have 
wle  direction  of  all  reomiting  of  civilian  wotken  in  war  work;  and. 
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in  taking  orer  this  great  reeponsibililr  must,  at  the  same  time,  have 
power  to  KMura  to  eaaential  induatry  an  adequate  auppljr  of  labor, 
even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  workers  from  non-eeeentia]  pro- 
duction. It  must  also  protect  labor  from  insincere  and  thoughtleea 
appeals  made  to  it  under  the  plea  of  patriotism,  and  assure  it  that 
when  it  is  asked  to  Tolonteer  io  some  priori^  industry  the  need  ia 
leaL 

Therefore,  the  Prendent  urged  all  employers  engaged  in  war 
work  "to  refrain  after  August  1,  1918,  from  recruiting  un- 
skilled labor  in  any  manner  except  throng  this  central 
agency" ;  appealed  to  labor  to  respond  as  loyally  as  heretofora 
to  any  calls  issued  by  this  agency  for  voluntary  enlistment  in 
essential  industry,  and  asked  "tbem  both  alike  to  remember 
that  no  sacrifice  will  have  been  in  vain  if  we  are  able  to  prove 
beyond  all  question  that  the  highest  and  best  form  of  efBciency 
is  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  a  free  people." 

How  the  plan,  thus  to  be  put  in  force  on  August  1,  1918, 
was  to  be  carried  out  was  explained  by  the  Director  General 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  work  of  sup- 
plying war  industries  with  common  labor  would  be  centralized 
in  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  all  independent 
recruiting  of  common  labor  by  manufacturers  having  a  payroll 
of  more  than  100  mem  would  be  diverted  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  In  each  communis  would  be  a  local 
labor  board,  with  jurisdiction  over  recruiting  and  distributing 
labor  in  its  locally.  No  laborers  were  to  be  transported  out  of 
any  community  by  the  United  States-  Employment  Service 
without  the  approval  of  the  State  Director;  nor  any  removed 
from  one  State  to  another  without  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Em[d<^nnent  Service  at  Washington.  Every  effort 
would  be  made  to  discourage  any  movements  irom  community 
to  community,  or  state  to  state,  by  any  other  service;  In 
Pittsbui^h,  there  were  advertisements  calling  for  men  to  go 
to  Detroit,  and  in  the  Detroit  street  car  posters  asking  men 
to  go  to  Pittsburgh.     The  some  oondition  was  apparent  over 
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all  tlie  tTnited  States,  and  in  the  conseqnent  ahifting  a£  labor 
a  great  part  of  oar  war  effort  was  dissipated. 

Nothing,  it  was  determined,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  win  the  war. 
When,  therefore,  early  in  July,  a  threatened  strike  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  operators  bade  fair  to 
paralyze  the  business  of  the  country,  Congress  rushed  throu^  a 
resolution  giving  the  President  power  to  take  over  all  telephony 
t«legrai^  cable  and  radio  systems,  and  "to  operate  the  same  in 
snch  manner  as  may  be  needful  or  desirable  for  the  duration 
of  the  war." 

A  little  later,  when  the  workmen  in  an  arms  factory  in 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  struck,  the  President  told 
them  their  act  was  disloyal.  "If,"  said  he,  "such  disregard  of 
the  solemn  adjudication  of  a  tribunal  to  which  both  partiet 
submitted  their  claims  is  temporized  with,  agreements  become 
mere  scraps  of  paper.  If  errors  creep  into  awards,  the  proper 
remedy  is  sulsnission  to  the  award  with  an  application  for 
r^earing  to  the  tribunal.  But  to  strike  against  the  award  is 
disloyalty  and  dishonor."  Th^  must,  therefore,  return  to 
work  or  be  barred,  for  a  year,  frcon  employment  in  any  war 
industry,  and  lose  all  claim  to  exemption  from  military  service 
based  on  "allied  usafulnees  in  war  production." 

Continuing  the  policy  of  conservation,  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator requested  that  on  Sunday,  September  1,  and  on  every 
Sunday  until  further  notice  all  owners  of  automobiles  east  of 
tibe  Mississippi  Elver  should  not  use  them  for  pleasure  riding. 
There  were  in  that  vast  region  at  least  four  million  automobiles, 
of  which  two  himdred  thousand  were  trucks.  Should  the  three 
million  ^^t  hundred  thousand  pleasure  oars  cease  to  ran  on 
Sunday  and  save  at  least  two  gallons  of  gasoline  each,  seven  and 
a  half  millions  of  gallcms  wonld  be  conserved.  Each  owner 
must  decide  for  himself,  or  herself,  whether  or  not  the  request 
would  be  obeyed.  During  seven  ocmsecutive  Sundays  this  voV 
untary  restriction  was  fully  observed.     Tazicab  companies 
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agreed  to  do  no  mmecesaary  bnsinees.  Motor  tnu  lines  reduced 
the  nomber  o£  their  trips ;  the  people  willingly  kept  their  cars 
in  the  garages;  and  in  the  great  cities  thoroughfares,  usually 
crowded  on  Sundays,  were  deserted.  Along  the  country  hi^- 
ways  leading  to  siumner  resorts  the  people  in  many  places 
stopped  the  few  motorists  who  came  along  and  suffered  none 
to  pass  who  could  not  giro  a  good  reason. 

The  Director  General  of  Railroads  appealed  to  the  people 
to  travel  as  little  as  possible.  The  movement  of  our  boys  fnnn 
their  homes  to  the  cantonments,  and  frinn  the  cantonments  to 
the  seaboard,  and  the  demand  for  track  and  terminal  facilities 
for  transportation  of  the  great  amount  of  coal,  food,  raw  mate- 
rial needed  by  the  army  and  navy  made  it  necessary  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  passenger  trains.  It  waa  a  patriotic  du^, 
therefore,  to  refrain,  from  unnecessary  traveling,  and  thus  liber- 
ate all  means  of  transportation  for  war  use  and  save  money  for 
the  buying  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

Into  Liberty  Sends  went  also  the  cash,  and  proceeds,  of  the 
sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  property  of  every  sort  belonging  to  alien 
enemy  persons,  £rms,  corporations,  taken  over  by  the  Costodian 
and  sold  at  private  sale  or  public  auction.  Provisions  in  the 
trading-with-the-enemy  act  of  October,  1917,  created  the  <^ce 
of  Alien  Proper^  Custodian  and  made  it  the  duty  of  all  per- 
sons having  the  care  or  control  of  property  of  any  sort  belonging 
to,  or  held  for,  or  owing  to  an  enemy,  to  report  it  to  the  Alien 
Custodian  who  must  hold  such  property  and  administer  it  as 
would  a  common  law  trustee. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  people,  when  the  act  was  passed, 
had  any  idea  of  how  serious  was  the  German  industrial  menace 
to  our  country.  But,  little  by  little,  as  more  and  more  German 
(M^operty  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Custodian,  the  hostile  ob- 
ject of  Germany  in.  planting  in  the  United  States  an  industrial 
and  commercial  host  became  clear,  and  in  March,  1918,  the  act 
was  amended.  Then  the  Custodian  was  given  authority  to  sell 
enemy  property  at  auction  to  loyal  American  citizens,  unless 
the  public  interest  would  be  better  served  by  private  sale. 
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Under  the  power  tiius  bestowed  the  mills  and  factories  of 
ecoree  of  German  owned  or  German  ctmtrolled  conceme,  cot- 
ton mills  in  New  England,  woolen  mills  in  New  Jersey,  brew- 
eries and  mines  in  the  West,  the  Bosch  Magneto  Company,  the 
Faber  pencil  factory,  the  shipe  of  the  American  Transatlantic 
Company,  and  the  Foreign  Transport  and  Mercantile  Corpora- 
tion ;  the  factories  of  finns  making  printers'  ink,  colors,  chem- 
icals, patent  medicines,  and  a  host  of  other  going  concerns, 
were  taken  over  by  the  Custodian  and  sold  to  Americans.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  the  money  realized  from  such  sales  ex- 
ceeded fi7e  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

All  alien  enemies  were  required  to  file  with  the  Custodian 
a  statement  of  the  property  they  held.  Among  the  aliens  who 
made  such  returns  was  the  vice-president  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  His  statement  set  forth  that 
the  MaU  was  an  American  owned  newspaper ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  possession  of  documents  which  went  to  show  that 
it  was  really  owned  by  the  Imperial  (Jerman  Government;  that 
it  was  purchased  in  June,  1915;  that  the  money  was  drawn 
from  deposits  standing  in  various  banks  to  the  credit  of  von 
Bemstorff  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert;  that  the  change  from 
pro-Ally  to  pro-German  cnt  down  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments ;  and  that,  up  to  the  time  of  our  break  with  Germany, 
the  venture  had  cost  the  Imperial  Government  $1,361,000. 

None  of  these  facts  were  made  known  to  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  and  because  of  this  the  vice-president  of  the  Mail 
and  another  were  arrested,  one  aftemoou  in  July,  and  indicted 
for  perjury  and  conspiracy.  Perjury,  because  they  had  made 
false  statements  to  the  Custodian ;  and  conspiracy,  because  they 
had  combined  to  conceal  the  true  ownership  of  the  Mail. 

Further  investigation  of  German  activities  in  our  country 
before  the  war  revealed  the  work  of  George  Sylvester  Vierick, 
editor  of  the  pro-German  weekly  Fatherland.  Placed  on  the 
witness  ~  stand,  he  admitted  that  when  the  Fatherland  was 
started  von  Bemstorff  made  the  initial  contribution  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars ;  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  received  two  hundred 
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and  fiflj  dollars  a  week  from  Dumba;  and  that  other  large 
goms  were  paid  him  by  Dr.  Carl  A.  Fuehr,  paymaster  of  the 
German  propaganda  bureau  of  which  Demburg  and  Albert 
were  the  heads.  Questioned  as  to  the  propaganda  council  of 
which  Demburg,  von  Papwi,  Boy-Ed,  Dr.  Fuehr  were  members, 
he  admitted  be  was  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  a  large 
number  of  pro-German  books  and  pamphlets  which  cost  during 
1914  some  tw^ity-five  thousand  dollars.  Seven  of  these,  "The 
Truth  About  Germany" ;  "The  German  White  Book" ;  "Ger^ 
nmny's  Just  Cause" ;  "Germany  and  the  War" ;  "The  Case  of 
Belgium" ;  "Germany's  House  of  Destiny" ;  "Current  Miscon- 
ceptions About  the  War,"  had  a  combined  circulation  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies.  Count  Keventlow's  book, 
"Vampire  of  the  Continent,"  sent  by  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
^ument,  came  to  this  country  in  the  submarine  Deutschlamd. 
After  our  entrance  into  the  war,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  obtain  money  from  Berlin,  Vierick  organized  the  Agricul- 
tural Farm  Labor  League  under  the  pretense  of  relief  of  un- 
employed labor,  and  through  agents  collected  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Some  of  this  money  he  admitted  hav- 
ing spent  in  the  publication  of  books  and  pamj^ets  and  salary 
to  himself.  Aa  the  examination  went  on  from  day  to  day,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  urged  the  ezi>enditaxe  of  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  pordiase  of  thirty  morning  newspapers  in  as 
many  cities  scattered  over  the  country,  but  had  opposed  the 
purchase  of  the  Evening  Mail  because  it  was  a  dying  evening 
newspaper. 

From  a  written  statement,  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Foreign  Language  Newspapers,  the  Federal 
authorities  learned  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  widespread 
advertisement,  in  1915,  urging  alien  workmen  to  quit  munition 
factories.  In  the  spring  of  ldl5,  he  said,  t^ere  was  laid  before 
him  a  plan  for  stopping  the  maniifacture  of  mujtitions;  that 
he  agreed  to  send  out  an  appeal  through  tlie  foreign  language 
press  provided  it  appeared  in  the  English  dailies  also;  that 
he  ascertained  the  cost  of  the  advertisement  in  newspapers 
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printed  in  thir^  langoageft  would  be  two  hnndred  and  fire 
thousand  dollars ;  and  in  tbe  course  of  a  fev  days  was  handed 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  The  advertiaemCTt 
was  then  written  by  the  vice-presideot  of  the  AsBociatiMi  of 
Foreign  Language  Newspapers,  and  the  vice-preeidrait  of  a 
weU  known  advertising  company  in  Chicago  which  received 
the  contract  for  the  English  newspapers  and  was  paid  forty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  Sometime  later  he  was  paid  the  re- 
maining five  thonaand  dollars,  and  the  request  made  that  the 
receipts  fen*  payments  to  the  newspapers  be  delivered  to  Dr. 
Albert  Another  newspaper  bought  by  Count  vtm  Bemstrnff 
with  funds  obtained  from  Dr.  Albert^  was  Fair  Play, 

There  were  other  means  of  spreading  propaganda  far  more 
insidioua  than  a  few  newspapers,  and  against  these  popular 
feeling  ran  hij^  There  was  the  "whispering  campaign"  in- 
traded  to  arouse  religious  animosity,  Tace  prejudice,  class  fee- 
ing, and  spread  rumora  and  falsehoods  of  every  sort  regarding 
the  war.     It  was  "a  rich  man's  war,"  a  "business  man's  war." 

Slanders  on  the  Bed  Cross  and  its  c^Scials  were  put  afloat, 
to  discourage  loyal  citizens  frtan  giving  mcmey  or  w(»k. 
Sweaters  knitted  by  patriotic  wranen,  it  was  said,  were  sold  to 
Department  Stores,  were  used  at  the  fnmt  to  pock  guns  in, 
were  unraveled  abroad  by  peasants  who  wanted  the  yam.  The 
War  Department  was  attacked.  Our  boys  in  the  camps  it  was 
chained  were  trained  with  wooden  guns  because  we  had  no 
rifles ;  there  was  a  shortage  of  machine  guns  and  heavy  ordnance 
at  the  front;  bayonets  were  so  defective  that  they  bent  double 
when  driven  into  the  dummies  in  the  training  camps;  the  War 
Department  did  not  know  who  were  saved  and  who  were  lost 
when  the  Tvecaaiia  was  torpedoed ;  the  metal  identification  tags 
worn  by  the  men  were  not  numbered,  were  blank;  eighteen 
major  generals  had  been  sratt  on  one  diip  to  France ;  drunken- 
ness and  immorality  were  shockingly  prevalent  among  our 
troops;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  deliberately  holding  back 
the  numbffl  of  our  killed  and  wounded.     Not  one  of  these 
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chaif;es  was  tme,  but,  with  scores  of  other  proOuman  Uee, 
were  spread  by  word  of  month. 

With  the  result  of  such  propaganda  in  Knasia  and  Italj  in 
l^ain  ai^t  a  drive  against  eTexything  Qennan  soon  became 
coimtrj  wide.  School  boards  vete  forced  to  drop  the  German 
langnage  frcan  contsee  of  studj.  Public  libraries  withdrew 
German  bo<^  from  circalation ;  hotels,  restaorants,  inanrance 
companies,  dropped  their  German  names,  and  governing  bodies 
in  many  cities  and  towns  adopted  resolutions  which  drove  Qei^ 
man  and  pro-German  pnblications  from  the  news  stands  and 
the  streets.  In  this  worlc  the  American  Defense  Society  for 
FeiinBylTHnia  and  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America  took 
an  active  part  German  education,  text  books,  subsidized 
teachers,  preechexB,  language  press  and  rumor  mongers,  they 
demanded,  must  go,  and  a  campaign  was  begun  to  obtain  "fif- 
teen miles  of  ugnatores"  to  a  protest  to  the  President  against 
the  publicatimi  of  newspapers,  magarines,  books  in  the  German 
languaga 

The  treatment  of  German  subjects  resident  in  our  country 
had  been  mild.  Lees  than  six  thousand  had  been  interned  as 
dangOTons  alien  enemies.  One  of  them,  Captain-Lieutenant 
Franz  von  Bintelen,  once  more  rose  to  public  notice  His  ne- 
farious work  in  our  country  finished,  von  Bintelen  attempted 
to  return  to  Germany  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  was  token  from  her 
deck  by  the  British,  held  in  custody,  and  after  we  entered  the 
war,  was  turned  over  to  the  Qovemment  to  answer  for  the 
crimee  for  which  he  had  been  indicted,  and  for  which,  after 
conviction,  he  was  sent  to  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Germany  now  demanded  his  exchange  for  an 
Am^can  prisoner,  and  a  note  verbale  presented  April  20, 
1918,  by  the  Swiss  Minister,  threatened  retaliation  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  granted. 

On  December  80,  1917,  the  merchant  and  interpreter,  Siegfried 
Paul  London,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  condemned  to  death 
bjr  court-martial  at  Warsaw  from  war  treason  as  a  epy.  The 
Qoremor   Goieral   of   Warsaw,   exerciBing   judiaial   dement,   tm 
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Jannai;  19,  1918,  commuted  this  sentence  to  tcoi  jrears'  penal  servi- 
tude. According  to  facts  established  at  the  court-martial,  London 
obtained  citiunahlp  in  the  year  1887.  He  is  married  to  an  American 
citizen,  itary  Leonard. 

London  was  found  guilty  because,  for  the  period  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  until  about  Maf,  1916,  he  eerred  the  enemy  as 
a  spy.  He  was  arreel«d  on  this  account  as  early  as  August  S7, 
1916.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  escaping,  but  was  recaptured  on 
Septenber  Si,  1917;  for  this  reason  ^e  chief  proceedings  against 
him  took  place  only  recently. 

TJp  to  the  present  time  the  efforts  of  the  German  Government  to 
effect  an  improvem^it  in  the  situation  of  Captain  Lieutenant  Rin- 
telen,  who  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  autborities  by 
reason  of  acts  of  the  British  Government,  contrary  to  international 
law,  have  been  unsacceesfuL  The  attonpt  to  bring  to  a  halt  the 
criminal  proceedings  brought  against  him  in  America  and  to  secure 
his  release  have  likewise  been  without  result.  In  order  to  lend 
greater  emphasis  to  the  protests  which  have  been  lodged  with  the 
American  Government,  the  German  GoTemm»it  contemplatee  some 
appropriate  measures  of  reprisal  It,  however,  prefers  to  avoid  the 
contingency  that  persons  be  taken  and  made  to  suffer  because  the 
Government  of  the  TTnit«d  States  was  apparency  not  snffici^itly 
cognizant  of  its  international  obligations  toward  a  German  subject. 

Before  making  a  definite  decision  the  Gaman  Goremment  believes 
it  should  propose  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
Captain  Lieutenant  Bint^n  be  set  at  liberty  by  eichange  for  the 
American  citizen,  Siegfried  Paul  London,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  for  espionage^  and  who  since  was  commuted  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude  and  that  Captain  Lieutenant  Rintelen  be  permitted  forth- 
with to  return  to  Germany.  Should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  agree  to  this  proposal,  the  German  Qovemment  would  take 
steps  that  London's  uncompleted  term  of  imprisonment  be  remitted 
and  that  he  be  set  at  liberty  in  order  that  he  may  immediately  leave 
the  country. 

SecretarT-  Lansing  replied  thai 

The  threat  of  the  German  Government  to  retaliate  by  making 
Americans  in  Germany  suffer,  clearly  implies  that  the  Qovemment 
proposes  to  adopt  the  principle  that  reprisals  occasioning  physical 
suffering  are  legitimate  and  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  demands 
from  one  belligerent  1o  another.  The  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  acknowledges  no  such  principle,  and  would  suggest  that  it 
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would  be  wise  for  the  Oennui  QoToranieDt  to  consider  that  if  it  acts 
upon  that  principle  it  will  inevitably  be  understood  to  invite  similar 
reciprocal  action  on  tbe  psrt  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  great  numbers  of  Oerman  subjects  in  this  country.  It  is  asaomed 
that  the  Qerman  Qovemment,  before  acting,  will  give  due  reflection 
and  due  weight  to  this  coneidoation. 

I  beg  that  you  will  be  good  eiiough  to  bring  the  foregoing  state- 
ment to  tLe  Rttention  of  the  German  Govenunent 


At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  only  the  property 
of  interned  aliens  in  this  country,  or  the  properly  in  this 
country  of  persons  resident  within  the  enemy's  lines,  was 
takoi  over  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  In  May  the 
President  by  proclamation  added  five  new  claasee.  In  the 
first  were  placed  the  wives  of  officers,  officials,  agents  of  the 
German  and  Anstro-Hungarian  Governments;  the  wives  of 
persons  within  the  territory  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  military  areas  occupied  by  their  iottx»f 
and  the  wives  of  persons  resident  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  doing  business  in  enemy  countries.  In 
this  class  were  scores  of  American  women  of  wealth  who  mar- 
ried titled  Germans  and  Austriaus.  In  the  second  class  were 
placed  persons  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  or  who  had  been 
or  might  be  interned  by  any  ally  of  the  United  States;  in 
the  third,  persons  who,  since  our  entrance  into  the  war,  had 
spread,  or  might  spread,  propaganda  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  the  United  States  or  its  allies,  or  had  aided  or  might  aid 
in  plots  or  intrigues  against  our  country  or  its  allies.  In  the 
fourth  were  all  those  who  at  any  time  since  August  4,  1914, 
bad  resided  on  enemy  soil  The  fifth  included  a  great  num- 
ber, for  in  it  were  placed  all  persona  then,  or  who  thereafter 
might  be,  on  tiie  enemy  trading  list. 

That  more  money  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  growing 
cost  of  war  was  well  known  to  everybody.  Nevertheless  Con- 
gress was  mucb  sarprised  when  on  May  27,  1918,  the  Presi- 
dent appeared  before  the  Senate  and  House  and  stated  the 
country's  needs. 
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It  was,  lie  said,  with  unaffected  reluctance  that  he  appeared 
hefore  th^u  to  ask  that  the  session  be  prolmged  "to  provide 
more  adequate  resources  for  the  TreasUTT-."  The  Preeidoat 
folly  appreciated  "hov  arduous  the  session  had  been."  Sum- 
mer was  coming,  when  lassitude  and  fatigue  made  labor  twice 
arduous.  The  elections  were  at  hand,  when  the  members 
should  render  accounts  of  their  trusteeship  to  the  people. 
But  would  they  dare  go  to  the  elections  with  a  du^  unper- 
formed, and  a  duty  to  be  done  was  that  of  providing  more 
revenua  To  raise  too  large  a  porportion  hy  loans  would  be 
unsound  policy.  Additional  taxation  must  be  resorted  to  for 
the  four  billions  already  provided  for  by  taxation  would  not 
be  enough,  and  these  taxes  should  be  levied  on  war  profits, 
incomes  and  luxuries.  "But  the  war  profits  and  incomes  upon 
which  the  increased  taxes  will  be  levied  wilt  be  the  profits 
and  incomes  of  the  calendar  year  1918.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  wait  until  the  early  months  of  1919  to  say 
what  they  are  to  be.  It  might  be  difiScult,  I  should  imagine, 
to  run  the  mill  with  water  that  had  already  gone  over  the 
wheel.  Moreover,  taxes  of  that  sort  will  not  be  paid  until 
the  June  of  next  year  and  the  Treasury  must  anticipate  them. 
It  must  use  the  mpney  they  produce  before  it  Is  due.  It  must 
sell  shortrtime  certificates  of  indebtedness.  In  the  autumn 
a  much  larger  sale  of  long-time  btmds  must  be  effected  than 
has  yet  been  attempted.  What  are  the  bankers  to  think  of 
the  certificates  if  they  do  not  certainly  know  where  the  money 
is  to  come  from  which  is  to  take  them  up  !  And  how  are  the 
investors  to  approach  the  purchase  of  bonds  with  any  sort 
of  confidence  or  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs  if  they  do 
not  know  what  taxes  they  are  to  pay,  and  what  economies 
and  adjustments  of  their  business  they  must  effect  t  I  can- 
not assure  the  country  of  a  successful  administration  of  the 
Treasury  in  1918  if  the  question  of  further  taxation  is  to  be 
left  undecided  until  1919. 

"The  consideration  that  dominates  every  other  now,  and 
makes  every  other  seem  trivial  and  negligible  is  the  winning 
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of  ithe  war.  We  are  not  onl^  in  tlie  midst  of  the  war,  ve  are 
at  the  very  peak  and  crisis  of  it  Hundreds  of  tlioasands 
of  oar  men,  carrying  oar  hearts  iritb  them  and  our  fortunes, 
are  in  the  field  and  diips  are  crowding  faster  and  faster  to  the 
ports  of  France  and  England  with  regiment  after  regimrait, 
thousand  after  thousand,  to  join  them  antil  the  enemy  shall 
be  beaten  and  bron^t  to  a  reckoning  with  mankind.  There 
can  be  no  pause  or  intermisnon.  The  great  enterprise  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  poshed  with  greater  and  greater  enet^. 
The  volume  of  oar  might  mast  steadily  aud  rapidly  be  aug- 
mented until  there  can  be  no  question  of  resisting  it.  If 
that  is  to  be  accomplished,  gentlemen,  money  must  sustain 
it  to  the  utmoBt-." 

How  much  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  «wt  of  war  was 
not  known  until  June  6,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
announced  to  Oongreas  that  twenty-four  billion  dollars  was 
his  estimated  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1918.  At  least  one-third  of  this  stun,  he  thought,  should 
be  raised  by  taxation,  and  three  suf^estitHis  were  made  as  to 
how  it  should  be  raised.  There  should  be  "a  real  Tnu^profits 
tax"  levied  on  all  war  profits  "euperimpoBed  upon  the  existing 
excess  profits  tax."  There  should  be  "a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  normal  tax  upon  socalled  unearned  incomes," 
and  heavy  taxation  should  "be  imposed  upon  all  luxuries." 

The  Government  was  not  alone  in  appealing  to  the  people 
for  money.  The  Bed  Gross  must  have  another  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  towards  the  close  of  May  the  drive  to  get 
it  began.  In  the  Philaddphia  District  where  many  organi- 
zations were  constantly  asking  for  money  to  help  win  the 
war,  a  plan  was  adopted  to  form  a  War  Chest,  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Delaware,  Chester  and 
Montgomery  Counties  to  oontribute  twenty  million  dollars, 
divide  this  sum  among  the  organizations  according  to  their 
needs,  and  make  no  further  call  for  money  for  a  year.  The 
drive  began  on  May  20,  and  on  that  day  men  and  women 
earning  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  weire  asked  to  sign  a 
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pledge  to  coDtribute  one  da^B  pay  each  month  duiing  a  year, 
and  "31  to  1''  became  the  slogan  o£  the  campaign.  "One 
da/s  paj  each  month  for  the  boja  who  are  fighting  yonr 
fight,"  it  was  said.  "They  give  thirty-one  days  a  month  for 
yonr  liberty;  yon  muat  give  one  for  their  emnfort."  "We 
have  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  war  in  Philadelphia, 
more  than  any  other  ci^.  Yet  compared  with  other  cities 
we  have  given  leas  to  war  relief  than  any  other  city  of  our 
size.  We  have  given  $1.42  per  head ;  other  cities  have  given 
more  than  five  dollars  per  head,  cities  that  have  in  some  cases 
had  no  war  contracts  in  their  factories.  Our  plants  are 
bulging  with  these  contracts.  Can't  we  afford  to  be  liberal? 
And  we  will  be  liberal  if  we  give  according  to  this  scbednle.' 
While  all  giving  must  be  optional,  contributora  are  reminded 
that  unless  this  table  is  generally  followed  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  War  Chtet  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  war 
relief  agencies  at  the  front  with  the  increasing  number  of 
troops.  Bemember  that  the  War  Chest  must  care  for  the 
French  and  Italian  soldiers  as  well  as  oar  own  boys.  These 
armies  have  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  must  give  them  ours.  So 
follow  this  table  if  yon  possibly  can,  even  if  you  have  to  make 
a  sacrifice.    That  is  what  our  boys  are  doing  for  us." 

Every  dollar  of  the  War  Chest  Fund,  the  War  Welfare 
Council  stated,  would  be  devoted  to  war  work  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  "The  TTnited  States  Government  has  selected  cer- 
tain national  agencies  as  best  fitted  to  carry  on  war  relief 
work.  Each  oS  these  national  agencies  has  created  a  sepa- 
rate board  to  carry  on  this  war  work.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  its  National  War  Council ;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  its  Na- 
tional War  Belief  Council;  the  K.  of  0.  its  Training  Camp 

'Mett  and  women  with  Incomes  of  12,000  and  $8,000  wer»  ulud  to  eon- 
tribute  lowt  per  cent,  in  twelve  monthly  installmenta;  thoae  with  incomes 
□f  13,100.  S4,000,  eS,000,  five  per  cent;  with  95,100,  $6,000,  17,000,  $8,000, 
$9,000,  $10,000,  eix  per  cent.;  with  «II,DOO,  $18,000,  $13,000,  $14,000, 
$15,000,  seven  pei  cent.  Incomes  from  $16,000  to  $26,000  should  con- 
tribute MTen  per  cenL;  from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  dght  per  cent.;  from 
$41,000  to  $50,000,  nine  per  cent;  from  $S1,000  to  $m,000,  ten  per  cent,; 
from  $100,000  up,  twelve  per  oent 
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Commisaion ;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  its  National  War  Belief 
Council,  and  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  its  War  Relief  Board. 

"The  National  War  Board,  b;  whatever  name  it  may  be 
known,  of  each  organization  then  decides  what  amount  is 
neceesaiy  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it  by  the  government 
and  a^  the  coimtrj  as  a  whole  for  that  sum. 

"Each  state  and  large  city  is  given  proper  quota  based 
upon  its  population,  banking  resources,  etc  The  only  func 
tion  of  the  War  Chest  Board,  therefore,  is  to  determine  that 
the  quota  assigned  to  the  five  counties  is  in  juet  proportion 
to  the  total  amount  to  be  raised. 

"No  part  of  the  fond  goes  to  any  of  the  general  work  of 
these  OTganizations,  bnt  it  is  applied  wholly  to  war  work 
approved  by  the  United  States  Government.  There  ar^  of 
course,  a  number  of  necessary  local  relief  bodies,  but  they  will 
require  much  smaller  sums.  In  the  case  of  such  of  these 
as  desire  to  participate  in  the  fund,  the  amount  to  be  given 
to  each  will  be  appropriated  by  the  War  Chest  Board  after 
full  investigation." 

Every  means  possible  to  stimulate  subscriptions  were  used. 
Fosters,  placards,  calls  throu^^  the  newspapers,  speeches, 
mass  meetings,  street  parades,  a  house  to  house  canvass,  ap- 
peals by  women  workers  at  the  street  comers,  were  every- 
day features  of  the  campaign.  In  scares  of  workshops  and 
factories,  stores  and  corporations,  banks,  trust  companies,  busi- 
ness houses,  every  employee  signed  the  31  to  1  pledge  and 
bound  himself  to  give  one  day's  pay  each  month  to  the  War 
Chest,  and  wore  the  button  inscribed  "I  helped." 

On  May  28,  with  two  days  <rf  the  campaign  left,  the  War 
Chest  Fund  was  four  million  dollars  short  It  was  then  pointed 
out  that  three  cities  had  tried  the  War  Chest  plan  with  re- 
markable results.  In  CcJnmbns,  Ohio,  thirteen  dollars  was 
subscribed  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city;  in 
Kome,  New  York,  fifteen  dollars  a  person;  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  nine  dollars  a  perstm.  What,  it  was  asked,  will 
Fhiladelj^ia  and  the  five  counties  do?     "So  far  our  best 
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record  (to  the  Bed  Cnws)  is  tlus  lamentable  showing:  leaa 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  person."  The  quota  was  obtained  and 
from  the  people  the  coimtrj  over  $169,575,598  were  collected  by 
March  1,  1919,  as  the  result  of  this  great  drivei  Forty-three 
millioD  people  it  was  estimated  had  subscribed.  Botli  drives 
brought  to  the  treasury  of  the  Bed  Cross  $283,500,000. 

Scarcely  was  this  drive  over  than,  in  Jane,  another  was 
bc^un  for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  such  stamps,  the  Thrift  Stamps,  and  the  War  Sav- 
ings Certificate  Stamp.  The  Thrift  Stamp  costing  twenty- 
five  cents  earned  no  interest  When  sixteen  were  affixed  to 
a  Thrift  Card  it  mi^t  be  sun-endered,  on  payment  of  from 
sixteen  to  twentf-three  cents,  for  a  War  Savings  Certificate 
Stamp  which  earned  four  per  cent  compound  interest  tmtil 
its  maturity,  January  1,  1923.  When  the  sale  of  these 
stamps  b^an  on  January  1,  1918,  the  War  Savings  Stamp 
cost  four  dollars  and  twelve  cents,  and  was  to  increase  in 
value  one  cent  a  month,  until  December,  1922,  wheu  it  wouJd 
cost  four  dollars  and  seventy-one  caits  and  be  redeemable 
January  1,  1923,  at  five  dollars.  Kobody  could  invest  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  in  such  stamps.  They  were  sold 
at  all  post  offices  the  country  over,  at  banks,  at  street  booths, 
by  boy  scouts  and  solicitors,  and  to  stimulate  the  sale  still 
more  a  vreek  was  set  apart,  in  June,  for  a  great  drive.  The 
twenty-^ghth  of  the  month  was  designated  Thrift  Day  and 
Hay  29  the  President  appealed  to  the  people  to  aave  and 
invest 

This  war  [lie  said]  is  one  of  nations,  not  of  enniea,  and  all  of 
our  hundred  million  people  must  be  eoonomicallr  and  indostriaUy 
adjuated  to  war  conditions  if  this  nation  is  to  play  its  full  part  in 
the  conflict  The  prohlem  before  ub  is  not  primarily  a  financial 
problem,  hut  rather  a  prohlem  of  increased  production  of  war  esaea- 
tiala  and  the  saving  of  the  materials  and  the  labor  necessary  for  the 
support  and  equipment  of  our  army  and  navy.  ThoughtleBs  ex- 
penditure of  mon^  for  noa-esBentials  uses  up  the  labor  of  men,  the 
products  of  the  farm,  mines  and  factories  and  oTeiburdena  trans- 
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ftata&m,  all  of  whicb  muBt  be  used  to  tlie  utmost  and  at  their 
beat  for  var  ptupoees. 

The  great  results  which  we  se^  can  be  obtained  onlj  bjr  the 
participation  of  ever;  member  of  the  nation,  young  and  old,  in  a 
national  concerted  thrift  movement.  I  therefore  urge  that  our  people 
eveiyvbere  pledge  themsdlTes,  as  snggested  bj  the  Becrertarr  of  tiie 
TreaauiT,  to  the  practice  of  thrift;  to  Mrre  the  GoTemment  to 
their  utmoet  in  inoreaaing  production  in  all  fields  neoeesaT7  to  the 
vinning  of  the  war;  to  coaserre  food  and  fuel  and  useful  materials 
of  every  kind;  to  devote  their  labor  only  to  the  most  necessaiy  tasks, 
and  to  buy  only  those  thin^  which  are  eesential  to  individual  health 
and  efficiency,  and  tbat  the  people,  as  evidence  of  their  loyalty, 
inreet  all  that  the?  can  save  in  Libwty  Bonds  and  war  savings 


Tha  saonritiea  issued  by  the  Treasury  Dqiartmcnt  are  eo  many 
of  them  within  the  reach  of  every  <m&  that  the  door  of  opportunity 
in  this  matter  is  wide  open  to  all  of  ns.  To  practice  thrift  in  peace . 
times  is  a  virtue  and  brings  great  benefit  to  the  individual  at  all 
times;  with  the  despnate  need  of  the  civilized  world  to-day  for 
materials  and  labor  with  which  to  end  the  war,  the  practice  of 
individual  thrift  is  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  neceeaitr. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  now  own  either  Liberty  Bonds  or  war  sarings 
stamps  to  continue  to  practice  economy  and  thrift  and  to  appeal  to 
all  who  do  not  own  Government  securities  to  do  likewise  and  purchase 
them  to  the  extent  of  their  means.  The  man  who  buys  Government 
securities  transfers  the  purchasing  poww  of  his  money  to  the  United 
States  Oovemm^kt  until  after  this  war,  and  to  that  same  degree 
does  not  buy  in  competition  with  the  Govenunent 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  pledge  theon- 
selvea  on  or  before  the  28th  of  June  to  save  constantly  and  to  buy 
as  regularly  as  possible  the  securities  of  the  Government;  and  to  do 
this  as  far  as  possible  through  membership  in  war  savings  societies. 
The  38th  of  June  ends  this  special  period  of  enlistment  in  the  great 
TtJunteer  army  of  production  and  saving  here  at  home.  Uay  there 
be  none  anenlisted  on  that  day. 


To  each  city  and  town  was  aBsigned  a  qnota,  and  its  people 
urged  to  reach  the  goaL  Each  citizen  was  urged  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  buy  as  many  as  be  could  each  month  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  "Limit  Clubs"  were  formed,  and  each 
member  bound  to  buy  the  two  hundred  War  Sayings  Stamps 
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beyond  wbidi  be  could  not  go.  In  New  York  City  a  day, 
"Soldiers  in  France  Day,"  was  set  apart  during  the  drive, 
and  an  effort  made  to  matdi  every  American  soldier  in 
France  witb  a  stamp  buyer  in  the  city.  Hundreds  of  towns 
went  orer  their  quotas,  and  the  sale  of  stamps  since  January 
1,  1918,  was  thus  raised  to  over  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
By  the  middle  of  August  tlie  saleft  amounted  to  $697,578,000, 
or  over  one-quarter  of  the  two  billion  dollars  authorized.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  diey  reached  $966,269,370. 

While  the  drive  for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  was 
still  going  on,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  that 
the  campaign  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  would  begin  on 
Saturday,  September  28th,  and  continue  during  three  weeks, 
but  made  no  statement  concerning  the  rate  of  interest,  the  life 
of  the  bonds,  or  the  amount  to  be  offered.  Not  until  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  month  was  it  known  that  the  rate  of  interest 
would  be  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,  that  the  bonds  would 
run  for  twenty  years,  and  that  the  minitmim  amount  asked 
for  was  six  billion  dollars. 

Preparations  for  the  campaign  were  then  well  under  way. 
Every  form  of  appeal  known  to  man  was  to  be  employed,  ap- 
peals to  the  eye,  to  the  ear,  to  patriotiam,  to  humanity,  to 
the  feelings  ^eited  1^  the  brutality  of  the  Huns,  to  the  sense 
of  imperative  duty  to  provide  everything  needed  by  our  army 
and  navy.  One  poster  bore  the  imprint  of  a  bloody  hand 
and  the  words,  "The  Hun,  His  Mark.  Blot  it  out  with  Liberty 
Bonds."  Another  was  a  pair  i^  blood-stained  boots  and  the 
words,  "Keep  these  off  the  United  States."  Autranobilee> 
motor  trucks,  trolley  cars,  carried  long  strips  of  cotton  bear- 
ing such  inscriptions  as,  "What  do  yon  think  of  the  U-boats  V ; 
"Ask  his  Mother  how  many  Bonds  you  should  buy";  "My 
boy,  I  backed  you";  "My  boy  and  your  boy";  "Bonds  buy 
Bullets";  "One  $60  Bond  will  buy  12  shirts";  "One  $50 
Bond  will  buy  18  bayonets";  "One  $50  Bond  will  buy  110 


New  York  Ci^  opened  her  campaign  <Hk  the  evening  of 
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September  27th,  with  the  noiM  of  the  ten  great  tirens  of  the 
Police  Department,  sirens  provided  when  the  U-boats  wen  oS 
our  coast,  to  warn  the  citizens  shonld  an  air  raid  happen. 
As  their  shriek  rose  ahrilter  and  shriller  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment sirens,  steamboat  and  factor;  whistles,  motor  horns  and 
chnicb  bells  made  answer,  thousands  of  red  flares  blazed,  thou- 
sands <^  Tonn^  men  b^an  to  distribate  copies  of  the  Stan 
and  Stripes,  the  soldiers'  newspaper  in  France,  and  thoa- 
Bands  of  speakers  scattered  over  the  country  began  their 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  loon.  On  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
September  28th,  there  was  a  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
twenty-four  blocks  of  which  were  named  the  Avenue  of  the 
Allies.  At  each  end,  and  aospended  midway  of  each  block, 
was  a  lai^  banner  bearing  the  name  of  the  Ally  to  whidi  it 
was  dedicated.  From  the  windows  of  the  second  and  fourth 
stories  of  buildings  along  the  block  hung  flags  of  that  Ally, 
and  &om  the  third  stories  the  Liberty  Loan  banner.  In  the 
window  of  each  shop  was  some  suitable  display,  and  at  Madi- 
acm  Square  was  the  great  Altar  of  Liber^,  where  day  after 
day  appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  by  the  peof^e  of  some 
one  of  our  Allies. 

Never  before,  in  a  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  had  so  many 
speakers  been  employed.  A  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men 
and  women,  some  four  minute  men,  some  volunteers,  some 
under  tlie  supervision  of  the  Central  Loan  Organization,  spoke 
in  theaters,  churches,  in  schools,  before  audiences  at  the 
movies,  at  ebeet  comers,  and  fnun  automobiles  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  nearly  every  coun^  and  township  the  country 
over  was  a  staff  of  speakers  who  traveled  from  town  to  town, 
from  village  to  village,  appealing  to  the  people  to  buy  bonds 
and  more  bonds.  Twenty-four  trains  loaded  with  war  tro- 
I^es,  rifles,  shells,  helmets,  mine  throwers,  captured  by 
Pershing's  men,  guns,  trench  mortars,  went  about  the  country, 
each  with  speakers  and  American  soldiers  who  had  been 
wounded  or  gassed  on  the  fighting  front  in  France.  Even 
France  was  drawn  upon,  and  from  her  came  twelve  officers  and 
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one  hundred  and  ten  men.  Six^  were  members  of  the  iax- 
famed  Foreign  Legion.  The  rest  were  interpreters  and  m^i 
vrho  had  been  wonnded.  The^,  too,  traveled  the  oonntrj  frcan 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Oklahoma,  frcnn  New  Orleans  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  flag  carried  by  the  men  of  the  Foreign 
Legicsi  -was  the  first  in  the  French  Armj  to  receive  the  decora* 
tion  of  the  Military  Medal,  had  repeatedly  been  decorated 
with  the  palms  of  the  War  Gross,  and  had  received  the  Cross 
of  the  L^on  of  Honor.  So  many  had  been  the  deeds  of  valor 
done  by  the  L^on  that  its  members  wore  on  the  left  ^onldra 
the  cord  known  as  the  fourragere,  having  the  three  oolors  of 
the  French  national  emblem. 

On  the  evening  of  September  27th,  at  New  York  City,  the 
President  opened  the  campaign  with  a  speech.  He  had  little 
to  say  concerning  the  loan,  but  much  concerning  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  peace,  for  he  spoke  to  a  far  greater  audi- 
enoe  than  that  gathered  to  hear  him  in  the  Opera  Hods^ 
to  his  coontrymen  everywhera 

"I  am  not  here,"  he  said,  "to  promote  the  loan.  That  will 
be  done,  ably  and  enthusiastically  done,  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  loyal  men  and  women  who  have  nndertaken  to 
present  it  to  yon  and  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  complete  snocess, 
for  I  know  their  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  country."  He  had 
come  rather  to  present  some  thoughts  which  might  give  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  the  great  issues  involved,  that  his  hearers  mi^t 
appreciato  the  grave  significance  of  the  duty  of  supporting  the 
Government  by  their  men  and  their  means  "to  the  utmost 
point  of  sacrifice  and  self-deniaL  No  man  or  woman,"  he 
said,  "who  has  really  taken  in  what  this  war  means  can  hesi- 
tate to  give  to  the  very  limit  of  what  they  have,  and  it  is  my 
mission  here  to-night  to  try  to  make  it  clear  once  more  what 
the  war  really  means.  You  will  need  no  other  stimulant  or 
reminder  of  your  duty."  With  these  remarks  the  President 
turned  to  that  part  of  his  speech  vhich  related  to  peace  and 
the  iasnes  involved. 
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Despite  the  great  effort  mad^  aabscriptioiis  to  the  loan 
lagged.  At  the  eod  of  the  first  week  but  $1,323,716,050 
had  been  reported  to  Hie  Treasury  Department.  With  one- 
third  of  the  time  gone  and  bat  twenty-eeven  per  cent  of  the 
loan  taken,  the  prospect  vas  diaconraging.  Blame  for  the 
apparent  indifference  was  laid  on  the  Anstro^erman  peace 
offraisiTe.  An  epidemic  of  inflnenza  and  pneumonia  which 
was  sweeping  ovex  the  conntry,  and  was  especially  acute  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where  hundreds  of  citizens  died 
each  day,  and  where  parades,  public  gatherings,  meetings  and 
demonstrations  in  behalf  of  the  loan  were  forbidden  by  the 
Public  Health  authorities,  was  believed  to  be  another  canse 
of  failure  to  respond.  When  half  the  time  bad  expired  and 
but  $1,791,468,200  subscribed,  new  and  urgent  appeals  were 
made  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers,  and  by 
men  of  national  distinction;  loan  workers  redoubled  th^ 
efforts,  and  at  the  close  of  the  business  day  of  October  10  the 
Treasury  Department  reported  $2,024,037,050  subscribed. 
President  Wilson  now  appealed  to  the  Natiou. 

Becent  events  have  tmhanced,  not  lessened,  tiie  importance  of  this 
loan,  and  I  hope  that  mj  fellow-countiTmen  will  let  me  ear  this 
to  them  very  frankl;.  The  beet  tbin^  that  could  happen  would  be 
that  the  loan  should  not  only  be  fully  subscribed,  but  vei7  erreatl; 
oveisubacribed.  We  are  in  tiie  midst  of  the  greatest  exercise  of  the 
power  of  this  countijr  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  or  forecast,  and 
ft  single  day  of  relaxation  in  that  effort  would  be  of  tragical  damage 
alike  to  ouredvee  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nothing  baa  happened 
which  makes  it  safe  or  posaible  to  do  anything  but  push  our  effort 
to  the  utmost.  The  time  is  critioal,  and  the  response  must  be 
oomplete. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  nif;ed  the  American  people  to 
stand  back  of  the  President  and  oversubscribe.  "There  are 
but  two  sides  to  a  war,  our  country's  side  and  the  side  of  the 
enemy,"  he  said.  "The  patriot  is  wholly  on  the  aide  of  his 
country,  heart,  voice,  pocketbook,  and  life,  if  necessary. 

"War's  heaviest  burden  falls  npon  those  who,  in  the  army 
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and  navj,  offer  their  all,  not  some  of  their  iDcome,  but  life 
itsdi.  No  one  else  is  in  their  claas.  The  hnrden  impoeed 
by  war  taxes  comes  next,  because  the  money  collected  is  not 
returned,  and  yet  no  one  should  complain  of  war  taxes  while 
one  mother's  son  is  Teqoired  to  offer  himsdf  on  his  coontr/a 
altar. 

"Those  who  lend  money  to  this  OoTemment  have  the  easiest 
task  of  all.    This  money  they  advance  is  returned  with  interest 

"The  money  needed  should  not  only  be  furnished,  but  fni^ 
nished  promptly.  The  moral  force  of  a  loan  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum when  it  is  subscribed  immediately.  The  Fourth  Loan 
comes  at  a  time  when'onr  soldiers  are  advancing  victoriously 
and  when  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  assumes  more  and  more 
the  nature  of  a  rout.  Qermauy  is  so  hard  pressed  that  she 
proposes  peace. 

"A  failure  of  the  people  to  respond  to  the  call  for  money 
now  would  be  disastrous.  It  would  encourage  the  enemy  more 
than  a  successful  battle.  The  supreme  moment  haa  come,  no 
one  can  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  prompt  action.  Over- 
subscription at  onco  will  be  an  announcement  to  Germany 
that  the  American  people  stand  huck  of  the  President,  the 
Government,  and  the  army,  and  are  ready  to  furnish  the 
money  necessary  to  win  the  war." 

Premier  Cl^encean  was  pressed  into  service  and  srat  a 
message  made  pnblio  by  the  Liber^  Loan  Publicity  Bureau  at 
Washingt(HL 

The  people  of  the  TTnited  States  are  preparing  to  win  a  new 
victor;.  I  send  them  the  cordial  greetings  of  France.  You  know 
what  has  to  be  accomphBhed.  Fighting  does  not  bring  Tictor^. 
Oold  is  needed.  Fnmce,  invaded  and  mutilat«d,  has  done  its  best 
The  French  people  duriog  the  war  have  drawn  on  their  own  re- 
sources to  the  amount  of  twentj-fonr  billion  dollars.  You  have 
subscribed  over  ten  bilUtoi  dollars  to  the  loans.  Yon  have  advanced 
almost  seven  billion  dollars  to  the  Allies.  To-da;  a  new  appeal  ia 
made  to  70U.  I  feel  certain  of  your  response.  You  will  bring  the 
billions  which  your  Qovemment  is  asking  for  tbe  serrice  of  your  flag 
so  recently  glorified  on  the  plains  of  Lorraine.    This  is  the  hour  of 
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mprone  effort  for  the  cnuhing  of  militftiT  deepotiam.  Now,  on  all 
fronts,  beliold  the  dawn  of  victoir.  Tour  soldiers  are  read?  for  the 
attack.    Be  ready  for  the  loan! 

In  Philadelphia,  where  fire  thoiuand  persons  bad  died 
of  inflnenza  and  pnenmonia  during  the  we^  where  parades 
and  pnblio  gatherings  of  erer7  sort  were  forbidden,  where 
tabacriptions,  in  consequence,  hid  lagged,  three  days  were  set 
apart  in  hopes  of  rousing  the  people.  On  Thursday,  October 
10,  Flag  Bay,  every  patriotio  citizen  was  erpected  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  displayed  outside  or  in  the 
windows  of  his  house,  and  add  to  it  the  fonr^triped  Liberty 
Loan  flag,  that  showed  he  was  a  subscriber.  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 11,  was  Preparation  Day,  when  direct  appeals  were  made 
'  to  the  slackers  to  prepare  to  subscribe  on  Saturday,  which 
was  Emblem  and  Conscience  Day.  Prom  fire  o'clock  to  haU 
past,  six  in  the  afternoon  four  minute  men  appealed  to  the 
crowds  in  the  Beading  Terminal,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Stations,  and  in  all  subway  stations  from  15th  Street 
to  the  Delaware  Kiver.  Between  four  and  seren  o'clock  con- 
ductors on  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  cars  read  to  the 
passengers  these  words :  "President  Wilson  expects  every  Phila- 
delphia home  to  diq;>lay  the  fout^atriped  Liberty  Loan  honor 
emblem  to-morrow.  Qet  busy  and  buy  bonds."  At  seren 
o'clock  every  noise-making  device  in  the  city,  autconobile  homa, 
whistles  of  factories  and  steamboats,  churdi  bells,  broke  forth, 
as  a  clarion  cry  to  slackers.  Fifteen  minutes  later  from  every 
police  district  there  went  forth  twenty  squads  of  men,  headed 
by  a  town  cryer  in  Continental  uniform,  a  Boy  Scout  carry- 
ing a  flag,  and  men  and  ^omen  speakers,  to  march  throng 
the  chief  streets  and  deliver  messages  to  the  people  in  the 
language  of  the  district  In  Little  Italy,  the  cryer  was  an 
Italian;  in  Chinatown,  a  Chinese,  and  bo  for  each  of  the 
twenty  or  more  nationalities  in  the  city.  On  Conscience  and 
Emblm  Day,  October  12th,  Liber^  Day  throughout  the  land 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President,  it  was  left  to  every  one's 
oomsoience  to  subsBribe  to  the  limit.    Sunday  was  designated 
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"Pershing  Day"  by  the  Loan  Conunittee,  a  day  when  the 
people  shut  from  their  churches  by  the  dreadful  diseases  which 
ravaged  the  ci^,  should  dedicate  it  to  tlie  individual  soldier 
or  sailor  in  whom  each  was  personally  interested.  Said  the 
Committee:  "The  slogan  of  the  day  iB>  'For  Tour  Boy  and 
Mine/  Every  one  haa  be^i  doing  his  share  for  the  iKiys  over 
there,'  but  Sunday  will  bo  the  first  chance  to  do  your  share 
in  a  general  public  move  for  'THE  EOT  over  there.' 

The  day  should  be  opened  with  prayera  for  YOUR  BOT.  The 
balance  of  tite  day  should  also  be  devoted  to  YOTTR  BOT,  You  are 
asked  to  give  only  this  short  time  in  letnm  for  hia  entire  time  given 
for  you. 

You  are  called  on  to  support  him  in  orery  way.  The  one  way 
in  which  you  can  do  it  beat  is  to  Join  with  the  reet  of  the  city 
in  sending  him  t^  beat  nevs  that  he  could  want,  that  this  city 
is  with  him  to  the  limit,  and  that  it  leeda  the  coimtiy  in  this 


Imagine  the  happinees  of  yonr  boy  as  he  gets  the  following  news 
in  the  trenches :  'Philadelphia  leads  the  oountry  in  oversubscribing 
the  fourth  Liberty  Loan,  and  in  the  number  of  persons  snbscribing, 
I  helped  to  do  this  for  yon.' 

And  by  devoting  Pershing  Bundoy  to  your  boy  yon  can  make  this 
message  possible. 

After  your  prayers  in  the  momirig,  whether  the^  be  at  church 
or  at  home,  you  are  asked  to  go  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  sub- 
scribe every  cent  yon  can  to  Uie  Liberty  Loan.  If  you  have  already 
Bubsciibed.  take  another  bond,  for  him,'  if  you  can  arrange  to  do 
so  in  any  way. 

Then  wear  your  button  and  place  the  emblem  in  your  window.  Be 
sure  that  your  house  is  decorated  outside  in  some  manner. 

Following  this,  make  a  careful  canvass  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  see  that  their  houses  are  decorated,  get  them  each 
to  take  another  bond,  for  him,'  and  see  thst  they  wear  their  button, 
and  have  their  honor  emblem  displayed. 

This  is  for  your  boy.  He  is  calling.  Will  you  refuse  to  sup- 
port him  to  the  limit  fay  giving  the  few  hours  required  by  the  program 
for  Pershing  Sunday! 

Again  the  Loan  Committee  were  sorely  disappointed. 
Again  the  slacker  was  dead  to  appeals,  and  on  Satorday,  in 
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the  Philadriphia  Federal  Beaerre  Diitriot,  bat  $16,388,600 
were  added,  and  the  total  rabsoription  for  two  -vnekA  raised 
to  $166,948,300,  or  just  one-third  of  its  qnota  of  five  bondred 
million  doUara.  In  Nev  Yotk  Oity,  on  SatDrdajT)  Freaidflot 
Wilson  mardied  at  the  head  of  a  ffreat  parade,  and  renewed 
it  from  the  Altar  of  Libert^'',  uid  Secretary  McAdoo  addreaaed 
a  mass  meeting  at  Chicago. 

Subsoriptions  from  all  of  Ihe  Twelve  Federal  Reserve  Di»- 
triots,  which  covered  the  entire  ooontry,  amounted,  when  the 
third  ind  final  week  oftmai,  to  $2,798,419,960. 

In  BOpea  of  overcoming  so  mnoh  of  the  apathy  as  was  due 
to  the  belief  that  peace  was  near,  the  President  now  made  a 
second  appeal  to  the  peofdei 

The  reply  of  the  Gennan  Gorcrnmait  to  n;  note  of  inquiiy  dated 
Oct  6  giTM  occasion  for  me  to  iaf  to  mj  feUow  ooimtiymfln  that 
neither  that  reply,  nor  any  other  recent  erents  have,  in  any  way 
dimimBhed  the  vital  importance  of  the  Libert?  Loan.  Bdazation 
now,  hesitation  now,  would  mean  defeat  when  Tictoiy  seems  to  be 
in  siffht;  wonid  mean  years  of  war  instead  of  peace  npon  onr  own 
teams, 

I  earnestly  xeqoast  eveiy  patriotia  AmerioaTi  to  leave  to  the  Gov* 
emments  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Allies,  the  momentous 
discussions  initiated  by  Germany,  and  to  remtanber  that,  for  each 
man,  his  duty  is  to  strenffthen  the  hands  of  tliesa  Qovemments,  and 
to  do  it  in  the  most  important  way  now  immediately  presented.'  1^ 
subscribing  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  for  bonds  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan.  That  loan  must  be  suoaeseful.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Am^can  people  will  not  fail  to  see  their  du^  and  make  it  aucoessfuL 

Still  the  loan  lagged.  When  Friday,  October  18,  came 
but  $3,607,597,850  had  been  subscribed.  And  now  the  long 
desired  rally  began.  Subsoriptions  large  and  small  poured 
in,  and  despite  the  ravages  c^  influenza  and  pnenmonia, 
despite  peace  talk  started  hy  the  Cterman  note,  and  the  vio- 
tories  of  the  Allies  in  Belgium  and  France^  when  the  last 
subscription  was  taken  the  loan  had  gone  "over  the  top,"  and 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,989,800,000  had  been  pordtSMd. 
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Never  before  in  the  historj  ci  the  world  had  anch  ft  sum  of 
money  been  raised,  in  anj  nation,  in  three  weeks. 

Ho  sooner  waa  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  over  than  the 
Tonng  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  National  Oatholio 
War  Oonncil,  Kni^ts  of  Oolombos,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  Salraticoi  Army,  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  War  Camp  Community  Serrioe  and  the  Yonng 
Women's  CSurisdan  Association  joiDed  in  a  United  War  Work 
Campaign  to  raise  $170,600,000.  The  time  waa  far  frcnn 
opportune,  for  on  the  day  it  opened,  Norranber  11,  the  armi- 
stice was  declared  and  fighting  ceased,  and  the  celebrations 
which  followed  caused  two  days'  loss  of  work.  The  influenza 
was  still  raging  and  public  meetings  were  forbidden.  Re- 
ports of  immediate  demobilization  led  many  to  beliero  that 
ihe  army  woold  be  mnatered  ont  in  a  few  wedcs.  But  it 
made  no  difference,  and  during  the  week  the  campaign  vmat 
on,  every  poesible  sort  of  appeal  was  made  to  the  people,  and 
when  the  week  ended  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  subaonbed.' 

Even  this  did  not  end  the  calls  for  money.  In  the  spring 
of  1919  the  people  were  again  summoned  to  subscribe  to  a 
fifth,  the  Victory  Loan,  o£  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
short-term  Gold  Notes  bearing  four  and  three-quarters  per 
cent  interest  per  annum.  The  time  was  more  inauspicious 
than  ever.  Fitting  had  ceased,  the  war  had  been  wm;  the 
armistice  was  in  force;  Oeiman  territory  was  occupied  by  ihe 
armies  of  the  Allies ;  the  Qermans  had  received  the  terms  of 
peac^  and  our  boys  were  coming  home.  Many  of  the  old 
incentives  to  subscribe  were  gone.  Patriotism  no  longer 
burned  so  brightly  as  before,  and  the  slacker  was  more  in 
evidence.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced the  results,  late  in  May,  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$6,249,908,300  had  been  purchased,  an  overfiubscripticm  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
*  1203,179,038. 
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nOHTINO  IN  FRANCE 

Bbfobe  our  troopft  came  pouring  into  France  the  sector  in 
which  ther^  shoold  fight  had  abeady  been  determined  by  pbysi- 
cal  conditions  which  nrast  be  met.  To  land  an  arm;  of  a  mil- 
lion men  in  the  porta  of  nwthem  France  was  quite  impossible, 
for  they  were  crowded  wi&  shipe  bringing  supplies  for  the 
British  armies  in  Picardy  and  Flanders.  Dveu  if  room  could 
have  been  found  for  transports  and  snp^dy  ships,  the  railroads 
leading  thence  to  the  fitting  front  were  taxed  far  beyond 
their  capacity  to  supply  the  British  troops.  There  was  nothing 
to  do,  therefore,  but  use  the  port$  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  coast 
and  to  Bordeaux,  La  Pallice,  St.  Nazaire  and  Brest,  were  sent 
our  troops,  munitions  and  suppliea.*  Use  of  the  railways 
running  northeaat  from  these  ports  required  the  great  depot 
for  supplies  to  be  located  somewhere  near  Tours,  Boui^es, 
or  Ch&teaurou^  and  meant  that  the  American  sector,  when 
taken  over,  would  be  somewhere  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
battle  front  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  first  fighting  done 
by  OUT  men  in  1917  was  east  of  the  city  of  Bheims.  After 
arrival  in  France  <me  month  was  allowed  for  training  in  small 
units;  another  in  the  trenches  in  some  quiet  sector,  and  a 
third  for  training  in  divisions.  Four  divisions  had  reached 
the  trench  stage  when  on  March  21,  1918,  the  great  Qerman 
drive  began  in  Picardy,  and  General  Pershing,  March  28, 

*  Our  troops  ulled  from  Qnebse,  HonirMl,  Bt.  Johua  Halllu,  PortUod, 
Boston,  New  York,  FhiUdelphU,  Baltimore  ud  Norfolk.  More  than  » 
million  and  twenty-five  thouumd  landed  in  Great  Britain.  The  port* 
tued  were  Qlai^w,  ]iaii«hc«ter,  Liverpool,  Briatol,  Falraontb,  Plymanth, 
"  "  "on  and  Londiw.  Tbe  French  porta  were  he  Harre,  Brest,  St. 
%  PalUoe,  Bordeaux,  and  Martdllei. 
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placed  $A  the  diBposal  cd  Marshal  Foch  all  oar  trcx^  to  use 
as  he  tbou^t  fit. 

In  this  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  British  and 
French  armies,  isolate  the  one,  and  force  the  other  to  its  bases, 
die  battle  front  was  carried  eastward  to  Albert  and  Montdidier, 
and  southward  below  Lassigny,  Noyon  and  La  Fere. 

Held  on  this  line,  the  Qermans  April  8  opened  a  second 
drive^  this  time  in  Flanders,  between  Armentieiea  and  La 
BasaSe,  for  the  Channel  ports.  Their  attack  was  along  a  twelve- 
mile  fnmt  frcsn  Givencby  to  Fleurbaix.  Kear  Neave  Cha- 
pel!^ where  die  Portugnese  held  tiie  line,  the  Germans  broke 
throng  and  drove  the  British  from  the  low  ground  along  the 
vehey  of  the  Lys,  from  la  Eassfie  to  near  Ypres. 

The  fall  of  Nenve  Ohapelle  and  Mount  Kemmel  threat- 
eaxei  iha  line  of  retreat  fnon  Ypres,  and  forced  the  British 
to  abandon  all  the  gains  they  had  made  east  of  Ypres  daring 
the  aatumn  of  1917,  and  before  the  month  of  April  closed  the 
battle  line  was  carried  westward  beycmd  Locre,  Baillenl,  and 
Merville  to  La  Bassfia  This  was  the  most  anxioos  moment 
of  the  whole  war  and  drew  frcm  General  Haig  his  memoraUe 
appeal  to  the  army  to  hold  the  line  to  tbe  last  man.  "With  onr 
backs  to  the  walla,  and  believing  in  the  jnatice  of  our  cause, 
each  one  of  ns  must  fight  on  to  the  end.  The  safety  of  our 
homes  and  the  freedom  of  mankind  depend  alike  on  the  con- 
duct of  each  ooo  <tf  as  at  this  critical  moment."  But  again 
the  enemy  was  held  and  until  May  16  stood  on  the  defensive, 
while  the  Allies  by  local  offenuves  recovered  some  lost  ground 
and  consolidated  their  lines. 

At  dawn  oa  the  morning  of  May  27th  the  Germans  b^^ 
a  third  ofFmsive  against  the  Allied  armies  at  two  points  on  the 
long  front  One,  a  minor  attack,  was  made  between  Locre 
and  Yoonnezeele  near  Ypres,  and  one  of  great  violence  along 
the  front  from  Soissona  to  Bheims.  In  the  head  of  the  front 
stretching  across  the  Aisne  Biver  between  CraonneUe  and 
BermSricoort,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  were  the  British. 
The  ri^t  of  their  line  held  firm  and  kept  in  close  touch  with 
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the  Txeath;  Imt  the  left  gftve  my  htion  tiie  preasnre  <^  orer- 
vhelming  nnmben,  the  French  were  driven  from  the  Chemin- 
det-DameB,  and  the  enemy  croesed  &e  Aisne  along  an  eighteen- 
mile  front  betweoi  VaiUy  and  Berry-tn-Bae,  croesed  the  Yeele 
east  of  Bazoche  and  west  of  Fiames  on  llie  28th,  an  advance 
of  twdve  miles  from  their  old  line  of  May  26;  entered 
SoiasoDB,  pushed  an  towards  Bheims,  tot^  the  forts  northwest 
of  that  ci^,  and  captured  large  depots  of  munitions,  rail- 
way trains,  hospitals  and  an  aerodrome  with  machines  ready 
to  fly.  The  night  of  Hay  81  found  die  Germans  on  the  Mame 
along  a  ten-mile  front  &om  Dormaus  to  a  point  near  Ohftteau- 
Thierry,  with  over  45,000  prisonerB>  mwe  than  400  guns  and 
thousands  of  machine  gona,  in  their  hands.  In  five  days  tJiey 
had  advaooed  twen^-fonr  miles. 

In  Jnne  a  fonrth  drive  was  bcgim,  this  time  oa  the  Mame 
salient,  and  the  hattle  line  was  driven  westward  between 
Ohateau-Thierry  and  Soissons,  and  southward  between  Soissons 
and  a  point  south  of  Noyon.  The  fighting  then  extended  along 
a  serenty-foor-mile  front  divided  into  three  sectors,  that  from 
Noyon  to  Soissons  eighteen  miles;  that  from  Soissons  to 
Chitean-Tbierry  twenly-eif^t  miles;  and  that  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  to  Bheimg  twenty-eight  miles. 

In  this  desperate  fighting  the  First  BivisitHi  of  the  Am^i- 
can  Expeditionary  Force  bore  an  h<morabIe  part.  The  first  to 
reach  France,  in  June,  1917,  it  received  its  training  in  modem 
warfare  under  French  officers  in  scattered  camps,  and  in  the 
autumn  began  its  trench  apprentioediip  not  far  from  Nancy, 
and  there  fired  its  first  shell  against  the  Germans,  lost  its  first 
prisoners  to  tiie  Qermans,  took  its  first  prisoners  fnnu  the 
G^mans,  and  lost  the  three  men  who  were  buried  with  espe- 
oial  houOTS  as  the  first  American  soldiers  to  be  killed  on  the 
soil  of  France.  In  January,  1918,  the  Division  took  over  a 
sector  nortbtfeet  of  Tool  near  Bt  Mihiel,  and  was  still  there 
when,  March  28,  Gkneral  Pershing  tendered  the  entire  Ex- 
peditt<mary  Force  to  General  Foch.  A  week  later  the  Division 
began  a  most  difficult  joomey,  orer  roads  in -dreadful  oondi- 
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tion,  to  Picardy,  and  ontil  July  occupied  a  place  on  the  Can- 
tigaj  front  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Montdidier,  at  the  apex 
of  the  great  German  salient.  Its  dat;  was  to  hold  the  line, 
for,  if  the  enemy  bn^  throng  Amiens  and  its  railway 
system  would  pass  into  German  hands,  and  the  British  army 
could  no  longer  be  supplied  from  its  Channel  port  Hold  the 
line  it  did  against  repeated  attacks,  and  despite  heavy  casual- 
ties in  killed,  wounded,  gassed  and  missing.  Standing  on 
high  ground,  strongly  fortified  and  dnninaUng  the  American 
front  was  the  village  of  Cantigny.  That  it  should  be  captured 
was  neoessary  for  many  reasons,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
May  28,  1918,  the  First  Divisiou  set  out  to  ma^e  the  capture. 

The  operation  began  [wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Timet} 
with  nentailisation  fire  on  the  enemies*  batteries  from  our  heaTiee. 
This  lasted  one  hour  and  was  followed  by  the  combined  hearies  and 
light  gons  for  another  hour  and  a  half  of  pr^aration,  diversion  and 
destructive  fire.  Then,  at  6:46  the  Americans  upon  a  front  of  one 
and  one-half  miles  hopped  from  their  trenches  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  well  directed  ToQing  barrage  from  the  light  guns,  with 
the  heavies  concentrated  upon  the  distant  areas,  they  advanced  in 
two  sturdy  waves.  They  crossed  the  intervening  cone  to  their  objec- 
tive, a  depth  of  neariy  a  mil^  in  nactly  40  minutes,  preceded  by 
13  tanks.  There  were  sharp  indivtdnal  fights  in  the  town  of  Can- 
tigny.   Two  hundred  and  fifty  German  dead  were  counted. 

The  action  was  finely  carried  out;  hut  what,  in  that  hour 
of  German  triumph,  was  far  more  important  than  the  capture 
of  Cantigny,  was  the  heartening  effect  of  the  fight  on  the 
Allies.  It  showed  them  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  American 
soldier,  and  proved  that  under  the  worst  of  battle  conditions 
be  was  more  than  a  match  for  die  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
the  Mame  and  Paris.  Each  hour  the  crisis  grew  more  seri- 
ous, and  again  every  available  American  soldier  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Marshal  Foch.  The  Secfmd  American  Divi- 
sion was  there  in  rest  billets  at  Chaumont-Mi-Yexin,  northwest 
of  Paria,  and  had  just,  finished  the  services  held  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  80th,  vhen  orders  came  &om  Freoch  Headquarters 
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to  aitrain  at  once,  move  to  the  front  to  meet  ibe  Gennam 
advancing  on  both  sides  of  the  Fari»-Metz  highway  near 
Chftteau-Thienry.  May  81  was  spent  on  the  journey,  and 
Jnue  1  found  most  of  the  men  beyond  Montreoil-auz-Liona, 
tec  kilometers  west  of  Ohfltean-ThierTy.  The  line  finally  taken 
over  ran  fnnn  Bonneil,  near  the  Mame,  to  Le  Thiolet  on  the 
Faris-Hetz  highway,  whence  the  6th  Harinee  extended  it  to 
Lu<7-Ie-Bocage,  and  the  33d  Regiment  to  Bois-de-Veuilly.  On 
the  rif^t  of  the  line  the  French  164th  DiTi8i<»i  held  the  aouih 
part  of  Ohitean-Thierry  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame.  0[^h>- 
site  the  line  wa«  a  ridge  of  bills  and  beyond  them  the  valley 
of  a  little  Btream  along  which  were  the  villages  of  Bonresches, 
Bellean,  Torcf,  Bnssiares.  The  steep  hills  alot^  die  stream 
were  held  by  the  Germans. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Second  Division  received  orders 
to  HLove  to  the  front,  the  Third  Division,  at  Ohftteauvillain 
and  La  Fort»«ar-Anbe,  was  commanded  to  hasten  to  the  south 
banic  of  the  Mame  near  Cbateaa-Thierry  and  prevent  the 
crossing  of  that  river  by  the  Germans.  First  to  arrive  was 
the  7th  Machine  Gdq  Battalion,  a  motorized  tmit  of  the 
Marines  which,  after  thir^-six  hours  without  sleep,  entered 
Cbatean-Tbierry  at  six  o'clock  on  May  SI  under  a  shower 
of  bursting  sh^ls  to  find  the  French  fighting  the  Germans 
in  the  streets  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  across  the 
river.  Taking  positions,  as  quickly  as  possible,  where  their 
guns  could  sweep  the  banks  up  and  down  the  river  and  the  bridge 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  the  Marines  entered  the  Gf^t,  and 
daring  ninety-six  hours  withstood  the  enemy.  Again  and 
again  the  Chrmans  came  down  to  the  river  bank  in  attempts 
to  cross  only  to  he  driven  back  by  the  splendid  gunnray  of  the 
Americans. 

Ohktean-Tfaienr  [wrote  •  Beoter  oorrespondenl^  describing  the 
battle]  lies  on  both  IwBki  of  the  Uarae  which  is  spanned  b;  a  big 
bridg&  A  little  to  the  northward  a  canal  runs  parallel  to  the  river 
and  is  cioseed  hj  a  Bmaller  bridge. 

The  Amerioans  had  Bcwrcdy  reached  their  quartws  when  news' 
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was  received  that  the  Qenaxaa  had  brokea  iato  the  nortbem  part 
of  Ohitean-Thieny,  havrnff  iua<Ie  their  war  through  the  gap  th^ 
had  driT^i  in  our  linea  to  the  left  of  the  town  and  then  pouring  along 
the  streets  to  the  bridge  intaiding  to  establish  themselvee  firmly  on 
the  south  bank  aud  capture  the  town. 

The  American  machine  gunners  and  French  Colonials  were  thrown 
into  Ohiteau'Thienr  together.  The  Americans  immediatdj  took 
OTor  the  defense  of  the  river  bank,  espeoiallf  the  approaohee  to  the 
bridge.  Fighting  with  their  habitual  courage  and  using  tfadr  guna 
with  an  accurac?  which  won  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  French, 
they  brought  the  enemr  to  a  standstiill. 

Already  warmng  nnder  the  Amoican  fire,  the  Qermana  wen 
oounter-attacked  by  the  French  Colonials  and  driren  from  the  town. 
Ther  returned  to  the  attack  the  next  night  and  under  cover  of 
da^ness  crept  into  the  town  along  the  river  bank  and  began  to  work 
their  way  through  the  streets  toward  the  main  bridge.  At  the  same 
moment  a  tranaidous  artiUety  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the 
eonthem  half  of  the  town. 

When  within  range  of  the  machine  gnns  the  Gennans  advanoed 
undw  the  cover  of  clouds  of  thick  white  smoke  from  smoke  bombs,  in 
order  to  baffle  the  aim  of  the  Ammoan  gunners.  A  surprise,  how- 
ever, was  in  store  for  them.  The?  were  already  crossing  the  bridge 
evidently  believing  themselves  masters  of  both  banks,  when  a  thunder- 
ous explosion  blew  the  coiter  of  the  bridge  and  a  number  of  Ger* 
mans  with  it  into  the  river.  Those  who  reached  the  southern  bank 
w»e  immediately  captured. 

In  this  battle  in  the  streets,  and  again  at  ni^t,  the  young  Ameri- 
can soldiers  showed  a  courage  and  detomination  which  arouaed  the 
admiration  of  thdr  French  colonial  oomradea.  With  their  machine 
guns  they  covered  the  withdrawal  of  troops  across  the  bridge  before 
its  destruction,  and  although  under  severe  fire  themselves,  k^t  all 
the  approaches  to  the  bank  under  a  rain  of  bullets  which  nullified 
all  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  snauy  to  croaa  the  river.  Every 
attempt  of  the  Qennans  to  dttde  the  vigilance  of  the  Americans 
resulted  in  disaster. 

During  the  last  two  days  the  enemy  has  renounced  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  northern  part  of  Chiteau-Thierry,  which  the  American 
TnB^>1iina  guns  havo  made  untenable^  It  now  belongs  to  No  Uan's 
Land,  as,  since  the  destruction  of  the  tffidges,  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  the  French  to  garrison  it 

Against  their  casualties  the  Amnicans  can  set  a  much  greater 
looa  inflicted  by  their  buUeta  on  the  enemy.    They  have  borne  their 
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fuU  part  in  irliat  a  French  staff  officer  well  qualified  to  judge  described 
as  one  of  the  fineet  feats  of  the  war. 

Some  very  fine  work  [uid  the  special  correapondesit  of  the  London 
Timet}  wag  done  at  OUteaa-Thierrr  on  Uay  31  and  June  1  b; 
American  machine-guns,  acting  under  the  command  of  a  well-known 
French  fighting  general.  I  did  not  see  the  geueral,  who  had  had 
no  sleep  for  four  days.  But  hie  Chief-of-8taff  was  nwet  entfausiaatic 
about  the  serricee  rendered  to  the  diTieioD  l?  our  new  Allies.  They 
had  only  just  arrived  in  their  billets  south  of  Chftteau-Thierry 
when  th^  were  rushed  up  to  the  town,  togetlier  with  Froich  Colonial 
troops  billeted  alongside  of  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  threatened  hs 
the  enem;.  Tbej*  at  once  threw  tbemselTee  into  the  def^is^  taking 
the  bridge  over  the  Mame  eepedallj  under  their  protection,  and 
thanka  to  the  wa;  in  which  thegr  supported  the  Fretoch  counter- 
attack  with  their  machine-guna  the  enemy  were  driven  right  away 
from  the  town. 

The  next  day  at  9  o'clock  in  the  erening  the  Germans  took  advan- 
tage of  da^nees  to  steal  up  to  tiie  bridge  through  the  suburbs  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town,  masking  their  approach  with  smoke 
grenades  which  made  machine-gun  shooting  very  difficult,  the  town 
meanwhile  being  subjected  to  heavy  bombardment  The  G^mana 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bridge,  and  some  of  them,  who  were 
promptly  made  prisoners,  even  got  to  the  French  side.  But  the  bulk 
of  them  wore  destroyed  by  an  explosion  thou^tfuUy  arranged  for 
them  by  the  Americans  as  th^  were  in  the  act  of  crossing  tb) 
bridge,  and  horn  that  time  on  this  machine-gun  unit  has  shown 
such  vigilance  in  watching  the  bridge  as  well  aa  in  preventing  all 
attempts  to  construct  temporary  subetitutee  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  enemy  either  to  repair  the  bridge  or  to  get  across 
in  any  other  way. 

Before  the  incident  of  the  ezploeioa  the  Americans  had  shown 
extraordinary  courage  in  holding  the  positioQ  and  enabling  the  French 
who  were  evacuating  the  north  part  of  the  town  to  get  safely  over 
to  the  south  bank.  The  Colonials  who  were  pret^  competent  judges 
are  particularly  keen  about  their  coolness  and  courage  under  fire  as 
well  as  their  deadly  execution  and  the  thorough  way  in  which  th^ 
have  guarded  approaches  to  the  river.  They  have  done  their  work 
so  well  that  the  Germans  pr^er  not  to  occupy  the  part  of  the  town 
which  has  been  evacuated.  It  is  not,  say  the  French,  a  healthy  plaoe 
for  a  picnic.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  American  poet  on  this 
side  of  tlie  hridge.    But  what  they  h«Te  done  was  worth  the  loss  it 
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cost  than,  not  only  beoau§e  it  enabled  the  Fno<di  troops  to  get  awsy 
from  the  town  and  has  prevented  the  enemy  from  ertabliahing  him- 
eelf  in  it,  but  because  in  one  action  it  has  earned  for  them  the 
affectionate  admiration  of  the  Frraich  by  whose  side  they  are  fight- 
ing. These  are  allies  worth  having.  That  is  what  the  French  fed 
and  say,  and  every  Englishman  will  agree  with  than. 

Speaking  at  the  Printers'  PenaioD  Fund  dinner  in  Lcmdcm 
on  June  7,  FreQiier  Lloyd  Qeorge  said  of  tlie  American  soldiera 
in  France: 

I  have  only  juat  returned  from  France  and  met  a  French  states- 
man  who  had  been  at  the  front  shortly  after  a  battle  in  which  the 
AmOTicans  took  part.  He  was  full  of  admiration  not  merely  of  thmr 
superb  valor  but  of  the  trained  skill  with  which  they  attacked  and 
deieated  the  foe. 

His  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  troops,  a  division  that 
bad  been  in  action  for  the  first  timet  was  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing things  I  have  heard,  because  they  are  ooming  in  steadily.  There 
is  a  great  flow,  and  we  are  depending  upon  them,  and  the  fact  that 
we  know  that  whoi  th^  appear  in  the  battleline  they  will  fight 
in  a  way  which  is  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  their  great 
country  is  in  itself  a  source  of  support  and  sustenance  and  enoour- 
agement  to  all  of  those  who  with  anxious  hearts  are  watdiing  the 
conflict  which  ia  going  on  in  France. 

On  the  night  of  June  3,  the  Second  Division  took  over  the 
French  linee,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  faced  tii©  Geiv 
mans  from  Belleaa  Wood  to  Bourescbea  village  The  first 
work  assigned  it  was  to  drive  the  enemy  from  observation 
points.  At  five  o'cloi^  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  therefore, 
the  lat  end  3d  Battalions  of  the  5tb  Marines,  with  the  167th 
French  on  the  left,  assaulted  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  the  crest 
of  the  hills  near  Yeuilly,  captured  them  by  seven  o'clock,  and 
took  a  hundred  and  forty  prisoners.  The  left  having  ad- 
Tanced  the  center  of  the  Division  started  forward  and  at  five 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon  the  5th  and  6th  Marines  with  the  23d 
Infantry  attacked  from  a  point  east  of  Bussiares  to  Booreedies. 
Ah  m'ght  the  two  armiee  went  forward  and  backward  in  the 
thickets  and  among  the  bowlders  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau  and 
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tbe  Boifl  de  Triangle  until  by  eigbt  o'clock  on  the  moming 
of  the  6di  the  AmericRDS  had  carried  hy  storm  Hill  142  half 
a  mile  sonth  of  Totcj,  and  chaaed  the  Qermans  out  of  Veuilly 
wood.  The  following  day  they  gained  more  ground,  cap- 
tured the  Tillages  of  Veuilly-la-Foteric^  Buasiare  and  Bour- 
caches,  entered  Torcy,  took  acmie  300  priacmers  and  ertended 
their  line  orer  a  front  of  six  milee  and  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  miles.  At  midni^t  on  the  7th  the  Qermans 
counter-attacked,  but,  despite  their  use  of  gas,  were  completely 
defeated  and  driven  bai^  before  they  reached  the  American 
lines.  Following  up  these  successes  the  Marines  on  the  lOth  en- 
tered the  German  lines  for  a  depth  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
along  a  siz-hnndred-yard  front  in  the  Belleau  wood  just  west 
of  Boorescbea  and  south  of  Bellean.  As  the  Qermana  still 
held  a  part  of  this  wood  the  Marines  attacked  again  on  the 
11th,  took  it,  and  captured  250  prisoners  and  forty  machine-, 
guns  and  trench  mortars. 

Fighting  in  tbe  woods  was  from  tree  to  tree^  from  rock 
to  rock.  Every  available  spot  was  a  nest  of  German  machine 
guna  not  to  be  destroyed  by  artillery  or  grenade  fire,  but  taken 
with  the  bay<met  In  these  attacks  the  Marines  suffered  heavy 
losses.  Companies,  it  is  said,  which  entered  the  fight  two 
hundred  and  fifty  strong  were  soon  reduced  to  fifty  or  sixty. 
But  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  the  boys  came 
on  wave  after  wave.  Time  and  again  the  ofBcera  sent  back 
word  their  men  were  exhausted.  But  the  answer  was  that  the 
lines  must  be  held  and  if  possible  new  attacks  made,  and 
without  water,  with  little  food,  without  rest,  with  men  so 
tired  that  they  fell  asleep  under  shdl  fire,  the  lines  were  held 
and  new  advances  made. 

A  captured  German  officer  reported  that  a  fresh  division 
was  to  be  thrown  in  and  a  desperate  effort  made  to  wrest  from 
the  Marines  their  hard-won  territory.  June  13  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  moming  it  cam^  and  under  orders  to  drive  back  tbe 
Americans  at  all  costs,  to  retake  Boureschee  and  the  wood  how- 
ever great  the  losa  of  life,  the  Germans  launched  an  attack  along 
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the  whole  front  The  thin  line  of  Marinee  held  fast,  the  drive 
waB  checked,  the  Qermans  forced  back  and  thousands  of  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  a  score  of  machine  guns  were  captured 
and  used  against  the  enemy.  Time  after  time,  ga^s  Secretary 
Daniels  in  his  account  of  the  fi^t,  messages  such  as  the  follow- 
ing traveled  to  the  poet  command: 

Losses  heayy.  Difficult  to  get  runners  through.  Some  have  never 
returned.    Morale  excellent,  but  troope  about  all  in.    Hen  exhausted. 

Still  the;  fought  on,  gaining  ground  day  by  day  until  their 
position  wa»  such  that  they  were  reedy  for  the  final  rush  which 
was  to  clear  the  Wood  of  Belleau.  The  objective  was  an 
important  German  poeition  south  of  the  village  of  Torcy 
northwest  of  Chiteau-Thierry.  Stretching  for  three  kilcone 
ters  along  a  wooded  bill  north  of  the  Bois  de  Belleau,  it  com- 
manded the  German  line  and  was  dotted  with  machine^un 
nests  which  gave  our  men  much  trouble.  Just  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  of  June  25,  after  a  terrific  bombardment  of 
thirteen  hours,  the  Marines  advanced  through  the  wood,  throw- 
ing hand  grenades  and  shooting  from  behind  trees,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  had  herded  the  Germans  in  the  north  end  of  the 
wood,  captured  200  prisoners  and  practically  destroyed  a  force 
of  twelve  hundred. 

From  the  prisoners  it  was  learned  that  a  German  army 
had  heea  landed  in  our  country,  that  it  had  captured  New 
York  and  was  marching  on  Philadelphia;  that  another  great 
drive  would  he  made  in  August,  that  Paris  would  be  taken, 
the  American  army  destroyed,  and  peace  forced  on  the  Allies. 

The  success  of  the  25th  was  followed  up  on  the  evening  of 
July  1  when,  after  a  heavy  bombardment  which  lasted  all  day, 
onr  troops  at  six  o'clock  went  over  the  top,  captured  the  village 
of  Vauz  close  to  the  western  edge  of  Chateau-Thierry,  recov- 
ered a  piece  of  the  Paris  highway  and  entered  the  Bois  de  la 
Roche.  On  the  2nd  the  Germans  came  back  with  a  strong 
counter-attack,  but  were  defeated.  "Our  own  positions,"  Gen- 
eral Pershing  reported,  "were  advanced  on  a  front  of  a  mile 
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and  a  haU  and  to  a  depUi  of  a  tliouBand  yards.  The  enemT't 
losaee  in  killed  and  wounded  were  heavy.  His  r^ment  hold- 
ing the  sector  attacked  offered  obstinate  resistance  and  was 
practicallj  annihilated.  The  prisoners  captured  in  the  at- 
tack and  coonter'attack  nnmber  over  five  hundred  and  include 
six  officers.  This  increases  the  total  number  of  prisoners  taken 
bj  oar  troope  in  this  vicinity  daring  the  last  month  to  nearly 
1,200." 

In  grateful  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  Marines 
the  General  commanding  the  French  Sixth  Army  ordered,  on 
June  80,  1918,  that: 

In  view  of  the  brilliant  conduct  <^  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  the 
Second  United  States  Division,  which,  in  a  spirited  fight,  took 
Boureeches  and  tlie  important  strong  point  of  Bois  de  Belleau,  stub- 
boml^  defended  by  a  large  enemr  forces  the  Qmenl  oomnunding  the 
Sixth  Anii7  orders  that  henceforth,  in  all  official  papers,  the  Bois 
de  Bellean  shall  be  named  "Bois  de  la  Brigade  de  iUuine." 

Divinon  Qenerai  Degoutte, 

Commanding  Bixtk  Armf. 

July  6  what  remained  of  the  brigade  was  sent  back  to  rest 
billets  for  recaperation, 

June  13  was  the  anniTrarsary  of  the  landing  in  France  of 
the  first  American  troops,  and  because  of  the  great  things  done 
by  those  troope,  by  those  who  followed,  and  by  the  people  who 
sfflit  them,  the  day  was  made  the  occasion  for  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  by  men  high  in  public  affairs  in 
France;  President  Poincarfi  in  a  cablegram  to  President 
Wilson  said: 

The  Allies,  owing  to  the  Bussian  Oapitnlation,  are  living  thnni^ 
the  most  difficult  hours  of  the  war,  but  the  rapid  formation  of  new 
American  units  and  the  uninterrupted  increase  in  oversea  tranqwr-, 
tation  are  leading  us  vith  certainty  towards  the  da;  when  tlie  equili- 
brium will  be  restored. 

President  Wilson  replied: 

Tour  telegram  of  jresterdar  was  oertainlj  ooncmved  in  the  highest 
and  most  generous  spirit  of  friendship  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
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flxpreaaing  the  ffleUng  <^  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
my  own,  when  I  say  that  it  is  with  increasin;  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion that  the^  have  seen  their  forces  under  Oenersl  Pershing  more 
and  more  actively  co5perating  with  the  forces  of  liberation  on 
French  soil.  It  is  their  fixed  and  nnalt«rable  purpose  to  send  men 
and  materials  in  steady  and  increasing  volume  until  any  temporary 
ineQuali^  of  force  is  «itirely  overcome  .and  the  forces  of  freedom 
made  overwhdming,  for  th^  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  victory 
that  peace  can  be  achieved  and  the  world's  affairs  settled  upon  a 
basis  of  enduring  justicfl  and  right.  It  is  a  constant  satisfaction  to 
them  to  know  tliat  in  this  great  enterprise  they  are  in  close  and 
intimate  cooperation  with  the  people  of,  France. 

General  Pershing  was  congratulated  by  the  President  of 
France,  the  Premier,  and  by  Generals  Focb  and  Petain.  "The 
anniversary  of  your  arrival  in  France,"  said  President  Poin- 
car6,  "furnishes  a  happy  occasion  to  address  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  the  valiant  troops  which  yon  command, 
and  who  have  so  admirably  conducted  themselves  in  the  recent 
battles.  I  beg  you  to  receive  the  asBUrance  of  my  best  wishes 
for  their  succees." 

On  the  anniversary  of  your  arrival  in  France  to  take  command 
of  the  American  forces,  I  wish  [said  M.  Olemenceau]  to  express 
to  you  once  more,  my  dear  General,  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
powerful  aid  brought  by  your  army  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  With 
ever-increasing  numbers  the  American  troops  cover  themselves  with 
glory  under  your  orders  in  barring  the  route  of  the  invader.  The 
day  is  coming  when,  thanks  to  the  superb  effort  of  your  country 
and  the  valor  of  its  persons  the  enemy,  losing  the  initiative  of 
operations,  will  be  forced  to  bow  before  the  triumph  of  our  ideal 
of  justice  and  civilization. 

A  year  ago  [said  General  Foch]  brought  to  us  the  American 
sword.  To-day  we  have  seen  it  strike.  It  is  the  certain  pledge  of 
victory.    By  it  our  hearts  are  more  closely  united  than  ever. 

Tour  coming  to  French  soil  a  year  ago  filled  our  country  with 
enthusiasm  and  hope  [said  Genera^  Petain].  Accept  to-day  the 
grateful  homage  of  our  soldiers  for  the  daily  increasing  aid  on  the 
batU^eld  brought  by  their  American  brothers  in  arms.  The  last 
battles,  where  the  magnificrait  qualities  of  courage  and  military  virtue 
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of  TOUT  troops  were  demonatratod  in  ao  briUiuat  a  manner,  are  a 
sure  guarantee  of  the  fntnre.  The  day  ia  not  far  off  whw  the  great 
American  arm;  will  play  the  deciaiTe  role  to  which  hiatoi;  calls  this 
arm;  on  the  battlefidda  of  Europe.  Permit  me,  m;  dear  general, 
to  express  to  you  on  this  annireraar;  Smj,  nj  entire  confidence  and 
asanre  f on  of  m;  feelings  of  affectionate  comradeehip. 

Between  VillerB-Bretoimeiiz  and  the  Somme  <m  July  4  Ana- 
tralian  troops  and  American  infantry  surged  forward  at  dawn 
of  day,  behind  a  fleet  of  tanks,  captured  Hamel  village,  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  Vaire  and  Hamel  Wood  and  sent  back 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners  to  the  cages. 

The  victory  was  a  fitting  one  to  mark  the  day,  but  greater 
celebrations  were  held  at  home  and  abroad.  Standing  at  the 
Tomb  of  Washington,  President  Wilson  sorronnded  by  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Entente  powers  and  neutral 
nations  again  restated  "the  ends  for  whit^  the  associated  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  fighting." 

This,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  The  plot  is  written  plain  upon  eroy  scene  and  eveiy 
act  of  the  supreme  tragedy.  On  the  one  hand  stand  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  not  only  the  people  actually  engaged,  but  many  others 
also  who  suffer  under  mastery  but  cannot  act;  peoples  of  many  races 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  people  of  stricken  Busaia  still, 
among  the  reet,  though  they  are  for  the  moment  unorganiaed.  and 
helpless.  Opposed  to  them,  masters  of  many  armies,  stand  an 
isolated  group  of  govemments  who  speak  no  common  purpose  but 
only  selfish  ambitions  of  their  own  by  which  none  can  profit  but 
themselves,  and  whose  peoples  are  fuel  in  their  hands;  govemmaita 
which  fear  their  people  and  yet  are  for  the  time  their  sovereign 
lords,  making  every  choice  for  them  and  disposing  of  their  livee  and 
fortunes  as  they  will,  as  well  aa  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  every 
people  who  fall  under  their  power,  governments  clothed  with  the 
strange  trappings  and  the  primitive  authori^  of  an  age  that  ia 
altogether  alien  and  hostile  to  our  own.  The  past  and  the  present 
are  in  deadly  grapide  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being  done 
to  death  between  tiien. 

There  can  be  but  one  iaaue.  The  settlement  must  be  final.  There 
can  be  no  compromise.  Ko  half-way  decision  wonld  be  tolerable. 
No  half-way  deciaion  ia  conceivable.    Theae  are  the  ends  for  which 
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the  aeeociated  peopki  of  the  irorld  are  fighting  and  which  muet 
be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be  peace. 

Fint,  The  deBtruction  of  erray  aihitraiy  power  anywhere  ^lat 
can  Beparately,  Becietly  and  of  its  single  choice  diaturb  the  peace 
of  the  world;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  preeently  deatroyed,  at  the  leaet  it^ 
reduction  to  virtual  impotence; 

Second.  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory, 
of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement  or  of  political  relationship, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people 
immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  mateiial 
interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire 
a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or 
tnaateiy. 

Third.  The  consent  of  aU  nations  to  be  governed  in  their  con- 
duet  toward  each  other  hj  the  same  principles  of  honor  and  of 
respect  for  the  common  law  of  civilised  society  that  govern  the 
individual  citixens  of  all  modem  States  in  their  relations  with  one 
another,  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and  covenants  may  be  sacredly 
observed,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched,  no  selfish  injuries 
wrought  with  impuni^  and  a  mutual  trust  established  upon  the 
handsome  foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for  right 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  an  oiganiiation  of  peace  which 
shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of  &ee  nations  will 
check  every  invasion  of  right  and  serve  to  make  peace  and  justice 
tiie  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to  which 
aU  must  submit  and  by  whidi  evray  international  readjustment  that 
cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned 
shall  be  sanctioned. 

These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sentence:  What  we 
se^  is  the  rugn  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind. 

In  Philadelphia  there  wok  a  great  parade  of  foreign-born 
citizens  and  the  aigning  of  a  new  Declaration  of  Independency 
independence  of  militarism.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
as  it  passed  down  Broad  Street  to  City  Hall  and  on  to  In- 
dependrace  Square  marched  marines  and  sailors  from  the 
Navy  Yard,  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  the  Allies.  Then  came  the  foreign  born,  many  thousand 
in  ntunber,  rqnreaoiting  four  and  twenty  nations,  dressed  many 
of  them  in  their  national  costumes,  carrying  inscribed  ban- 
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ners  and  accompanied  hy  floats.  In  Indepeodenoe  Hall,  in  the 
chamber  where  the  Declaration  of  1778  was  adopted,  five  rep- 
reaentatiTee  of  each  nation  signed  a  declaration  of  intent  to 
wage  relentlees  war  on  autocracy.  The  signing  finished  the 
signers  passed  to  a  stage  in  the  Square  where  the  Declaration 
was  read  and  formally  adopted.  The  representatiTes  of  each 
nation  whose  names  were  afSxed  were  then  called  upon  to  give 
a  verbal  pledge  and  having  done  so,  the  bell  in  the  tower 
fltmck  once  for  each  n&tion. 

Abroad  the  day  was  widely  obeerred.  Lloyd  Geoi^  in  a 
message  to  General  Pershing  assored  him : 

We  join  with  our  whole  heart  in  your  Fourth  of  Jolf  oel^rations. 
Once  a  bitter  manorjr,  we  now  know  that  the  events  to  which  70U 
dedicate  theee  rejoicings  forced  the  British  empire  back  to  the  path 
of  freedom  from  which  in  a  moment  of  evil  oonnsel  it  departed. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  army  into  this  great  straggle  for 
human  Hber^,  side  by  side  with  the  allies,  is  sure  proof  that  the 
nistakea  and  misunderstandings  which  formerly  eatntnged  our  two 
cotmtries  are  being  transformed  into  a  genuine  friendship  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  common  sacrifice. 

The  American  army  in  France  [was  Petshing'a  reply]  feels 
special  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  yours  is  beside  it  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Dedaration  of  Independwce.  I  have  learned  with 
equal  pleasure  that  the  people  of  England  are  uniting  with  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  with  unusual  briQianoe, 
iiniting  for  a  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  international  concord, 
which  win  remain  a  monorabls  date  in  the  history  of  our  two 


Field  Marshal  Haig,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  sent 
greetings  in  behalf  of  the  British  army  in  Flanders, 

In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  whole  army  in  France  and  Flandegn, 
I  beg  you  to  accQit  for  yourself  and  the  troops  of  your  command 
my  warmest  greetings  on  American  Indepmdence  Day.  Fourth  of 
July  this  year  soldiers  of  America,  France  and  Great  Britain  will 
spend  side  by  side  for  the  first  time  in  histoiy  in  defense  of  the 
great  principle  of  liber^,  which  is  the  proudest  inheritance  and 
the  znoet  cherished  possession  of  their  several  nations.    That  liberty 
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which  the  Britiah,  Amaicuis  and  French  won  for  themaelTea  the? 
will  not  fail  to  hold,  not  only  for  thanselvefl,  but  for  the  world.  With 
the  heartiest  good  wiahes  for  you  and  your  gallant  army. 

On  the  Chelsea  Football  Ground  there  was  a  baseball  game, 
between  nines  from  the  American  army  and  nav^,  to  which 
came  the  Eing  and  Queen,  the  "Royal  Family,  and  a  host  of 
titled  personages  and  people  of  distinction.  When  the  game 
was  about  to  b^in  the  £ing  left  the  Royal  box,  shook  hands 
with  the  Captains  and  presented  a  ball  on  whick  he  had  writ- 
ten bis  name.  Another  was  used  in  the  match  and  the  auto- 
graphed ball  was  preserved  to  be  sent  to  FresidraLt  Wilson. 
Our  flag  was  everywhere  in  London.  It  was  sold  on  the 
streets,  worn  on  the  person,  carried  by  taxicaba  and  mail  vans. 
Lord  and  Lady  Albemarle  presented  a  full  length  portrait 
of  Washington  to  be  hung  in  !N'o.  10  Downing  Street,  to  com- 
memorate our  entrance  into  the  war.  The  portrait  was  painted 
by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  was  on  a  vessel  captured  on  its  way 
to  Holland  by  the  British  Captain  Eeppel,  was  appropriated 
by  him  and  inheritsd  by  the  Earl. 

From  the  heads  of  the  Allied  Governments  came  congratu- 
lations to  President  Wilson.  President  Poincar6  sent  the 
wishes  and  felicitations  of  France. 

The  goveniment  of  the  republic,  at  one  with  all  the  national  rep- 
reeeotatiTee  and  the  whole  country,  ordained  that  to-morrow,  the  In- 
dependence Day  of  the  United  States,  shall  also  be  a  French  holiday. 
Paris  will  give  your  glorious  name  to  one  of  its  handeomeet  avenuea 
and  acclaim  to  the  skies  the  parade  of  the  valiant  American  soldiers. 
In  every  departmort,  in  ereir  town,  large  and  small,  these  mani- 
festations of  fraternity  wifl  be  echoed.  Two  peoples  in  communion  of 
thought  will,  one  and  all,  remember  the  fights  of  old  that  won  liber^ 
for  America,  and  hope  for  the  forthcoming  victories  which  will 
secure  for  the  world  a  just  and  fruitful  peace  baaed  on  the  law  of 
nations  and  fortified  by  the  approval  of  human  conscience.  Permit 
me,  Hr.  Preeidait,  cordially  to  extend  to  you  on  the  eve  of  that 
great  day  of  union  and  confidence  the  wishes  and  felicitations  of 
France  for  the  United  States  and  yoursdf. 
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The  Sing  of  the  Belgians  sent  thanks  for  the  efforts  of 
America  to  relieve  his  stricken  people,  and  expressed  his  ad- 
miration for  the  bravery  of  our  boys, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  anniversai;  occnrring  on  the 
Foortli  of  July  I  wish  to  thank  once  more  the  great  American  nation 
for  ita  untiring  efforts  toward  ameliorating  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  my  fellow  countiymoi  and  to  express  to  it  my  admiration 
for  the  bravery  displayed  1^  its  great  army  on  the  battlafields  of 
France.  Be  pleased,  Kr.  President,  to  aocq>t  tiie  ardent  wishes  I 
make  for  the  greatoess  and  prosperi^  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

King  Emmanael  of  Italy  sent  expressions  of  brotherly 
feeling. 

Even  on  proclaiming  their  independence  die  American  people 
affirmed  that  their  mission  in  the  world  was  one  of  liber^  and  justice; 
they  have  nobly  kept  faith  with  that  supreme  ideal,  always  and  more 
than  ever  in  that  ruthleas  conflict  of  all  the  people  l^  spontaneouBly 
intervening  in  the  defense  of  right  against  violence.  Wherefore^ 
this  anniversary  is  to-day  celebrated  by  all  the  fne  peoples  as  it 
were  their  own  gladBome  holiday,  as  a  rite  portending  the  victory 
of  Liberty  and  Justice.  Italy,  unshaken  in  her  resolution  to  bear  and 
do  everything  in  the  great  common  cause,  sends  to  the  people  of  the 
Fnited  States  her  expression  of  brotherly  sympathy  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  she  enUiusiasticaUy  and  proudly  welcomes  the  sona 
of  America  who  have  come  to  fight  by  the  side  of  her  own  sons.  To 
you,  Mr.  President,  who,  with  enlightened  wisdom  and  unswerving 
dedeion,  worthily  preside  over  the  destinies  of  your  very  great 
nation,  I  am  glad  to  maniieat  those  sraitimente,  those  purposes  and 
that  confidence  of  the  Italian  people. 

King  Alexander  of  Greece  joined  the  Hellenic  people  in 
cordial  felicitations  and  ardent  wishes  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  our  people. 

On  this  memorable  day  in  which  the  great  republic  celebratee  the 
anniversary  of  its  independence,  I  join  the  Hellenic  people  in  ex- 
pressing to  you,  Hr,  President,  and  to  the  American  nation,  my 
cordial  felicitations  and  the  ardent  wishes  I  make  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  people.    The  republic's  participation 
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in  tbs  world  mx  oonstitatea  all  the  more  valuable  a  factor  in  the 
AHIcb'  atmggl^  as  it  has  for  its  sole  aim  the  defense  of  the  impre- 
■criptible  rights  of  tlie  oppressed  peoples  and  the  restitution  of  their 
■poliated  propert;. 

The  Mayorft  of  Menx  and  nearby  towns  in  a  letter  to  the 
American  commander  said: 

The  dvilian  population  will  neret  ferget  that  since  the  beginning 

of  June^  what  their  homes  were  threatened  by  the  inrader,  the 

Division  TictoriouslT  stepped  forth  and  suoceeded  in  saving  them 
from  the  impending  danger.  Th^  were  e^ewitneeses  of  the  generous 
and  effective  deeds  of  the  American  aimf  in  stopping  the  enemy; 
advance,  and  send  heartfelt  espression  of  their  admiration  and 
gratitndeb 

General  Joffre  'wrote  to  the  Beho  de  Pans: 

The  oitrT'  of  America  into  the  war  brought  the  AUiee  moral 
strength  of  the  de^>est  meaning,  but  the  great  sister  republic  did 
not  wont  to  oontent  horself  with  scmtimemtal  manifestations.  With 
all  her  material  power  she  has  ranged  herself  beside  us.  Thanks  to 
American  aasistsnoe,  we  shall  surmount  all  the  perils  of  the  hour  and 
come  out  glorionsly  from  the  trials  of  so  long  a  war. 

From  the  Belgian  minister  at  Havre  in  b^alf  of  the  Bdgian 
army  came  cordial  greetings  to  Oeoeral  Pershing. 

On  this  memorable  day  I  send  yon  the  cordial  greetings  and  re- 
spectful sympathy  of  the  Belgian  army,  which  associated  itself  with 
your  national  f8te  with  elan  -and  fervor,  the  troops  who  for  nearly 
four  years  have  been  fighting  resolutely  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  On  this  occasion  detachments  of  all  arms  defiled 
before  the  American  oolors  floating  over  the  Flanders  plain.  All 
hearts  are  united  in  the  same  wish,  success  to  the  allied  armies,  and 
look  forward  to  the  glorious  day  when  your  troops,  in  their  turn, 
win  defile  before  our  tri-colored  flag  hoisted  in  our  reconquered  cities. 

Lord  Beading,  the  British  Ambassador,  gave  out  this  mes- 
sage to  the  Am^can  people: 

To-day  the  thoughts  of  oil  people  in  my  country  are  cent««d  on 
Anwrica.  and  from  millions  of  hearts  prayers  will  ascend  for  your 
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gnat  nation  and  for  jom  rallont  men  on  sea  and  land,  and  for 
TOUT  brare  womoa  vbo  miniater  to  tliem.  These  men  and  women, 
worth;  repreeentatiTee  of  the  nation,  have,  as  all  of  you,  that  indi- 
Tidoal  and  passionate  lore  of  liber^  which  coDectivelf ,  as  a  nation, 
is  your  ideal  and  lodestar. 

Loring  liberty  and  freedom,  yon  have  taken  up  arms  because  the 
freedom  of  the  world  is  in  peril  With  ns  and  our  allies  you  intend 
to  destroy  that  menace,  and  when  there  comes,  as  assuredly  there 
will,  the  end  of  Frussianism,  there  will  arise  a  new  independence 
day  which  wlD  be  the  gjorions  common  berita^  of  all  those  nations 
vhich  haTe  set  their  faoea  to  the  light, 

Ajiiri  Tardien,  TVeneli  hi^  oonuniaeioner  to  tlte  United 
States,  Bent  a  meosage  in  the  name  oi  France  to  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Toledo,  vhere 
Fteoch  soldiers  and  sailors  took  part  in  the  celebrations. 

I  have  been  happy  to  learn  that  detachmesits  of  oar  army  and 
navy  will  participate  in  the  celci>ratiDn  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  your 
ci^.  Our  soldiers  will  be  the  living  measengers  of  the  aentimentB 
that  on  this  great  day  fill  all  French  hearts.  Franoe  in  arms,  full 
of  confidence,  sends  to  your  fellow  citizens  her  cordial  greetings. 

At  Boiiie  there  waa  a  celebration  attended  hj  (^Scials  of  the 
goTemment  and  the  city  at  the  Victor  Emmanuel  montiment 
and  a  procession  to  the  residence  of  the  American  Ambassador 
whrae  a  speaker  tendered  the  greetings  of  Italy  to  America. 
Bemonsteations  were  also  held  in  Turin,  Florence,  Qenoa, 
Naples  and  Feragia,  and  the  day  was  made  a  naticHUil  holiday 
in  San  Salvador,  Nicaragaa,  Brazil  and  Fern.  At  St  Fierre, 
Ifartiniqne,  at  Algiers,  at  Tunis,  the  Fourth  of  July  was  cele- 
brated as  a  national  fete. 

Never  before  had  foreign  nations  taken  note  of  Independence 
Day. 

Ten  days  later,  July  14,  Bastile  Day,  came  our  opportunity 
to  express  admiration  for  France.  By  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  our  people,  without  any  <^icial  call,  the  day  was 
gladly  made  one  of  demonstration  over  all  our  land.  From 
Fresident  Wilson  went  a  message  to  the  people  of  Franca 
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CcHigress  sent  greetings  from,  tlie  American  people,  President 
PoincarS  and  Qeneral  Foch  replied,  and  Samuel  Gompers  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  addressed  the 
French  people. 

On  all  fronts  where  our  boys  were  stationed  th^  wore  the 
French  colors,  displayed  French  flags  on  billets  and  trucks 
and  joined  their  French  comrades  in  celebrating  the  day.  At 
Lyons  a  new  bridge  over  the  Khone  was  opened  with  due  cere- 
monies and  named  Pont  Wilson.  At  home  more  than  two 
hundred  cities  observed  the  day.  At  New  York  there  were 
salutes  from  warships  in  the  harbor  and  special  services  in  the 
churches,  open-air  meetings  and  a  great  mass  meeting  at  night 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  to  which  the  Ambassadors  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  spok& 

The  celebration  of  Bastile  Day  had  scarcely  closed  in  Paris 
when  the  Germans,  at  dawn  on  July  15,  b^;an  a  fifth  driv^ 
this  time  on  both  sides  of  Rhdms  from  Chateau-Thierry  on 
the  west,  to  a  famous  field-work,  the  (Uain  de  Maseiges  in  the 
Champagne  Sector  on  the  east  The  objective  was  Epemay 
on  the  west  of  Rheims,  and  Chalons-snT-Mame  on  the  east. 
Had  the  attack  succeeded,  had  these  towns  been  captured, 
Hheims  must  have  been  forced  to  surrender,  the  lines  of  com- 
munication at  Epemay  and  Chalons  would  have  been  cut  and 
Verdun  seriously  threatened.  But  it  did  not  succeed.  The 
French  stood  firm  as  a  rock  and  were  well  supported  in  the 
fij^t  by  two  battalions  of  the  165th  Infantry,  better  known 
as  New  Tork's  "Fitting  69th,"  whidi  that  day  held  a  small 
part  of  Hie  front  at  Somme-Py.  It  belonged  to  the  42d,  "the 
Bainbow,"  Division,  stationed  in  the  rear  to  drive  back  the 
Germans  should  they  break  through. 

West  of  Bheims  and  north  of  the  Mame  the  fighting  was 
especially  severe  and  the  French  and  Italians  wwe  forced  back 
to  a  line  running  south  through  Bouilly,  Marfans,  Cuchery, 
Chlitillcu-sur-Mame.  Between  Chatillon  and  M^  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Mame  at  several  places  and,  sweeping  all  before 
him,  drove  the  French  south  of  the  Bois  de  Conde,  south  to 
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St  Agnan,  and  around  to  Ccnnbtuy.  Near  M^j  was  the 
right  flank  of  the  3d  Di-mion,  which  held  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mame  from  Chatean-Thierrj  eastward.  The  Germans 
haying  croased  the  river,  opened  fire  mi  M&y  to  drive  lie  88th 
Bailment,  the  right  flank  of  the  3d  Division,  into  their  dug- 
outs, and  under  a  thick  cloud  of  smi^e  which  completely  bid 
them  from  view  attempted  to  cross  the  Mame  in  boats.  Had 
the  Americans  gone  into  their  dugouts  the  crossing  would  have 
been  easy;  but  they  remained  in  the  opeo,  fired  with  rifles  and 
machine  guns  through  the  smoke  screen  at  the  German  boata 
and  prevented  all  save  one  getting  acroea.  As  it  touched  the 
bank  its  occupants  were  made  prisoners.  East  at  M&y  the 
Germans  made  a  landing  and  met.  the  men  of  the  38th  Infantry. 
In  the  fluting  which  followed  one  of  its  platoons  was  anni- 
hilated, and  a  second  almost  cut  to  pieces,  but  reinforcements 
came,  the  enemy  were  driven  to  the  railroad  skirting  the  south 
bank,  and  sis  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  Later  the  Ger- 
mans were  driven  across  the  river  as  far  as  Jaulgonne.  Con- 
cerning this  fight  General  Pershing  said : 

A  single  re^ment  of  the  8d  wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages 
in  our  militar;  umals  on  the  ooosion.  It  prevented  the  croBHing 
at  certain  points  on  ita  front,  while  on  either  flank,  the  Germans 
who  had  gained  a  footing,  pressed  forward.  Our  men,  firing  in  tlirefl 
directions,  met  the  German  attacks  with  counter-attacks  at  critical 
points  and  succeeded  in  throwing  two  German  Divisions  into  oomplete 
confusion,  capturing  six  hundred  prisoners. 

The  victory  was  indeed  a  great  one.  Again  our  army  checked 
a  drive  on  Chateau-Thierry,  the  pivot  on  which  the  Germans 
expected  to  swing  their  army  southward  towards  Paris.  Again 
was  demonstrated  the  splendid  fij^ting  qualities  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier.  Our  Allies  were  heartened  and  by  than  the  vic- 
tory was  hailed  witli  delist     The  London  Telegraph  said: 

The  feature  of  the  battle  upon  iriiich  the  erea  of  all  the  world 
are  fixed,  and  those  of  Hie  enemy  with  partacular  intentneas,  is  the 
conduct  of  the  American  troops.  The  magnificent  cotmter-attack 
in  which  the  American  Anny  corpe  flung  baclt  the  Germans  upon 
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the  Mame  after  tber  had  croamd  was  much  more  than  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  first  da^s  fighting.  It  was  one  of  the  his- 
torical  iDcidents  of  the  whole  war  in  its  moral  significance. 

The  Graphic  thou^t  that: 

Our  French  comrades  should  admit  the  chief  honors  in  the  initial 
days  to  the  resistance  of  the  American  troops.  The  Americans 
showed  the  enemy  the  stem  stuft  of  which  they  are  made,  and  also 
proved  hj  their  tactics  that  they  have  taken  the  measure  of  Luden- 
dorfTs  favorite  method.  Thfff  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  hitting  at  an  offensive  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself. 

To  the  VaUy  News: 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  grati^ing  evoit  of  the  hattle  was 
the  achievement  of  the  Americans.  The^  hdd,  perhaps,  the  most 
critical  position  and  kept  their  front  intact.  Their  success  was  a 
significance  which  the  enemy  will  best  appreciate.  The  Germans 
have  been  buoyed  up  with  a  belief  that  the  war  would  be  over  before 
the  American  factor  in  the  struggle  became  a  reality.  That  be- 
lief is  now  shattered.  It  never  can  be  restored.  That  is  the  momen- 
tous fact  that  emerges  from  the  battle  of  Foasoy. 

When  Mr.  Bonar  Law  annoanced  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
mons  that  the  AmericanB  had  driven  the  Qermans  acrOBS  the 
Karae  the  good  news  was  greeted  witii  cheers. 

North  of  Chateau-ThieiTy  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  they  quickl;}'  broke  it  down,  drove  back  the  enemy 
several  hundred  yards  and  did  not  retam  to  their  o]d  position 
until  the  advance  of  the  Germans  soatheast  of  Gb&teaa-Thieny 
made  the  reoccupation  of  their  trenches  necessary. 

Tuesday,  July  16,  found  the  battle  line  soutb  of  the  Mame 
nmning  from  Jossoy  through  Cr^ancy,  St  Agnan,  La 
Ghapelle-Honthodon,  Oeuilly;  but  the  French  and  Americans 
by  a  brilliant  counter-attack  recovered  St.  Agnan  and  La 
Chapelle-Monthodon.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  made 
gains  between  the  Mame  and  Bheims,  in  some  places  to  a 
depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  the  advance  stopped,  for, 
on  Jvij  18,  Foch  opened  the  offensive  which  drove  the  Oer- 
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maiu  \>a.<k  to  the  Huidenbii^  line  and  never  ended  nntil  three 
monthB  later  when  the  armistice  went  into  iorco.  This  he  was 
able  to  do,  becanae  the  great  morement  of  troops  from  our 
oonntrj  was  well  under  way  and  thousands  were  arrmng 
each  week ;  hecanse  wb^t  our  men  had  done  showed  what  those 
ocnning  would  do,  and  becaose,  sore  of  an  endless  supply  <d 
splendid  fighting  Americans,  he  was  enabled  to  freely  nee  his 
reeerves.  On  Jxdy  18,  therefor^  when  the  great  Allied  of- 
fensive began,  every  available  Amerioan  soldier  was  pnt  in 
the  line,  and  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  with  some  chosen 
French  divisions  were  sent  to  the  front  west  of  Soissons.  The 
line  ran  from  in  front  of  Ambleny  to  Laversine,  Cutry  and 
into  the  Foret  de  Setz.  At  the  northern  end  was  a  French 
Division;  then  came  the  American  1st  Division;  then  a  Mo- 
roccan Division  and  then  the  American  2d  Division,  and 
near  Chatean-Thierry  the  26th  Division.  The  Ist  had  marched 
down  from  Cantigny  to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Pierre- 
Aigle^Tutiy-LaverBine.  During  four  days  and  nights,  now 
on  foot,  now  on  tracks,  over  unknown  roads,  and  through 
woods  lest  the  enemy  ahould  observe  the  movement,  the  men 
went  on  with  scarce  any  rest  and  at  dawn  on  July  18  advanced 
to  the  attack.  Bafore  then  lay  the  villages  of  Hissy-atci- 
Bois,  Ploi^,  Berzy-le-Seo  and  the  highway  leading  down  from 
SoiBS(His  to  Paris  clearly  marked  by  the  lines  of  trees  on  either 
side.  All  of  these  places  were  to  be  taken  and  the  hi^way 
crossed  that  day.  Such  was  the  resistance  met  with  that  ni^t 
found  the  division  on  the  Missy-aux-Bois-Chaudun  line  with 
the  right  well  in  advance  oi  the  l^t.  That  ni^t  the  enemy 
was  heavily  reenforced;  but  at  four  o'clock  on  the  19th  the 
Ist  Division  again  went  forward  with  a  line  from  Berzy-le- 
Seo  to  Bnzancy  as  its  objective.  Neither  village  was  to  be 
taken,  bat  merely  the  ground  between,  for  the  one  lay  in  the 
sector  of  a  French  and  the  other  in  the  sector  of  the  Moroccan 
Division.  Desperate  fighting  brought  the  Americans  to 
Chazelle;  but  the  French  were  nnable  to  reach  Berzy-le-Sec 
and  the  Americans  were  ordered  to  take  it  early  in  the  after" 
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noon  of  Jnly  30.  At  two  o'clock,  accordingly,  after  a  furious 
barrage,  the  left  of  the  Bivision  went  forward.  Then  followed 
a  desperate  struggle  which  lasted  until  morning.  Again  and 
again  all  that  afternoon  and  ni^t  the  lines  swept  backward 
and  forward  in  attack  and  counter-attack.  Machine-gun  nests 
were  taken,  lost,  and  taken  again,  and  the  mea  fought  with 
hayonetB,  trench  knivee,  hand  grenades.  So  heavy  were  the 
losses  that  the  expediency  of  relieving  it  was  seriously  con- 
sidered, but  early  in  the  morning  of  July  21  one  last  effort 
was  made  and  the  men  rushed  over  the  ruins  of  Berzy-le-Sec, 
capturing  machine  guna,  a  field  battery  and  hundreds  of 
prisoners.  On  the  rig^t  the  1st  Brigade  was  then  across  the 
Chateau-Thierry  highway.  July  22  the  Ist  DivisitHi  was 
relieved  and  sent  to  a  rest  area  near  Paris.^ 

The  2d  Division,  which  on  the  morning  of  July  18  occu- 
pied- a  sector  from  Ohavigny  Farm  to  a  point  across  the 
Soissons-Paris  highway,  fought  its  way  through  Vaucastme^ 
encountered  desperate  resistance  at  the  village  of  Vierzy,  and 
by  night  was  halfway  between  Yierzy  end  Tigny.  July  19 
Tigny  was  captured  and  the  Bois  d'Hartennes  reached  and 
there,  reduced  to  almost  half  its  strength,  the  Division  was 
relieved  by  the  FrencL  Further  down  the  fr<ntt  behind  the 
Savieres  Biver  near  Troeenea  were  troops  of  the  4th  Division 
fighting  with  the  French.  July  18  when  Foch  b^an  his  great 
ofFenuve  they  crossed  the  Savieres,  passed  the  village  of  Noroy- 
sur-Ourcq,  and  by  evening  on  the  following  day  were  well 
past  Ohouy,  where,  on  the  25th,  they  were  relieved.  Still 
further  south  other  units  of  the  4th,  fighting  with  the  French, 
took  Hautevesnes,  and  Conrchamp,  la  Grenouilliers,  and  Som- 
melans,  and  by  the  night  of  July  22  had  crossed  the  Soissons- 
Chatean-Thierry  highway  and  were  in  the  Bois-du-Chatdet. 
That  ni^t  they  were  withdrawn  and  the  whole  4th  Division 
sent  to  reserve  positions.* 

StiU  further  south  was  the  26th  Diviraon,  which  relieved 
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the  2d  on  July  10,  and  held  a  sector  from  near  Vaux  to  near 
Bossiares.  July  M  it,  too,  went  forward  and  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  mist  Borprised  the  enemy,  captured  Torcy,  Belleaa 
and  Qivry,  and  was  there  held  by  the  failure  of  the  French 
to  reach  their  objective  ^cy,  Honthiers  and  Hill  193.  Small 
gains  were  made  on  the  20th.  Early  on  the  21st  the  Oennana 
withdrew  from  Ohlteaa-Tbierry  and  began  a  retreat,  fol- 
lowed all  day  by  the  French  and  Americans  who  by  evening 
had  carried  their  advance  well  araosB  the  Soissons-Onlchy- 
Chateau-Thierry  highway  to  near  Epieds  and  Trugny.  There 
more  resistance  was  met  until  ihe  morning  of  the  24th,  when 
it  was  found  the  Qermans  were  again  in  retreat  Once  more 
they  were  pursued  towards  the  Fere-en-Tardenoi»-Janlgonne 
highway,  near  which  at  evening  the  advance  was  checked. 
That  night  the  26th  was  relieved  by  the  42d.*  During  three 
days  no  important  advance  was  made  between  Soissons  and 
OuIchy-le<!hlteau ;  but  frcon  that  town  to  the  Mame  and  along 
it  to  Chatillon  the  battle  raged  fiercely.  Along  the  crests  north- 
east of  Chateau-Thierry,  and  about  the  village  of  Epioda,  our 
tiw>pB  met  with  desperate  reeistanoe^  Qerman  infantry,  hur^ 
ried  forward  to  check  the  advance,  held  our  men  at  bay  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  three  times  drove  them  from  Epieds. 
During  this  fitting  the  village,  from  ceaseless  bombardment 
by  both  sides,  disappeared.  Heantime  the  Americans  had 
taken  the  slopes  on  either  side,  brought  their  artillery  to  the 
crests,  and  fired  on  the  Germans  until  none  were  left  to  sui^ 
render.  At  the  edge  of  the  woods  near  the  hamlet  of  Tnigny 
German  machine  guns  held  back  the  advance  a  little  longer, 
but,  TrmVing  a  feint  frontal  attach  the  Americans,  in  Indian 
fashion,  crept  around  the  flanks,  captured  the  guns  and  car- 
ried their  line  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Epieds. 

Pushing  on  throu^  the  Foretde-Fere  and  the  Foret-de- 
Biz,  filled  vrith  Oerman  machine  guns,  oar  troops  by  July 
25  had  carried  tbmr  front  to  a  line  from  Beavardee  to  Le 
Charmel.    The  3d  Division,  meantime,  fron  its  position  at  the 
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bend  of  the  Hame  east  of  GIi&teaa-Thierrj,  had  fou^t  its 
way  to  the  line  Frenea-Konch^ree,  where  on  July  37  men  from 
the  28th  Division  relieved  it 

The  Allied  front  thm  ran  from  near  Fontenoy  Boutheastr 
ward  to  near  SoiasonB,  southward  around  Buzoncy  and  along 
the  SoissonB-Chatean-Thieny  highway  to  Onlchy-le-Chatean, 
and  then  eastward  through  Bruyerea,  Gourmont,  Boncheres, 
Passy-Grigny,  la  Neuvill^  Chaummy,  Vrigny,  to  the  old  line 
near  Ormee.  July  28  the  42d  Division  forced  the  paesage  of 
the  OuTcq  River  and  captured  the  villages  of  Sergy  and 
Seringes  by  assault  At  Sergy  the  Americans  met  two  of  the 
best  divisions  of  the  German  army,  the  4th  FmBsian  Churds 
and  the  Bavarians,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  and  then 
hurried  throu^  the  retreating  Germans  to  atta<^  the  Ameri- 
cans. Their  first  attack  was  suoceasfnl  and  onr  men  were 
forced  oat  of  Sergj,  Seringes-et-!t7eeles  and  a  few  hamlets. 
In  the  streets  of  the  little  townB,  on  the  slopes  of  the  river 
banks,  in  the  water,  the  fighting  was  oitea  hand-to-hand. 
Again  and  again  the  line  of  battle  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards until  late  in  the  aft^noon  the  42d  Division  for  the 
ninth  time  captured  Sergy  and  held  it 

As  our  men  swept  through  the  Foretrde-Fere  and  the  Foret- 
de-Riz,  they  found  the  forests  and  the  country  round  about 
a  great  arsenal.  At  some  places  more  than  an  acre  was  cov- 
ered with  shells  of  all  calibera.  Along  the  edges  of  the  woods 
tiiey  were  stacked  in  long  rows;  along  the  roads  and  open 
spots  they  were  camouflaged  with  limbs  of  trees;  they  wrare 
piled  in  every  clump  of  trees,  under  every  patch  of  shrub- 
bery, while  along  the  edges  of  the  woods,  mile  after  mile  were 
cases  of  cartridges.  July  38  the  56th  Brigade  of  the  28th 
Division  took  over  the  line  between  the  42d  and  the  8d  Divi* 
sions,  along  the  Ourcq  in  front  of  the  Bois  de  Grimpettes, 
and  Cierges,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  tiie  29th  opened 
an  attack,  but  made  no  progress  during  the  day.  That  night 
the  8d  Division  was  rolieved  by  the  82d,  which  took  position 
on  the  right  of  the  28th  and  three  hours  later,  on  the  morning 
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of  the  SOth,  went  over  the  top  and  by  dark  had  entered  the 
Bois  dee  Grimpettes  and  were  dose  to  Ciei^es.  That  night, 
July  30-31,  the  28th  DiTision  was  relieved  and  the  32d  occu- 
^ed  the  entire  front  of  the  sector.  Desperate  fighting  Jaly 
81  and  August  1  brought  the  capture  i^  Cierges  and  Hill 
330  north  of  it.  Capture  of  the  Hill  forced  the  Qermans  to 
retreat  and  the  advance  to  the  Veele  at  once  began. 

In  the  opening  days  of  August  the  whole  line  of  the  Allies 
went  forward.  The  French  entered  SoisaooB,  the  Criae  River 
was  crossed  along  its  whole  length,  and  Qoussancourt,  YiUers 
Agron,  Coulonges  and  Ville-en-TardenoiH  were  taken.  The 
German  retreat  now  became  hasty,  and  by  the  night  of  August 
S  the  Allies  had  adranced  &om  Soissons  eastward  along  the 
Aisne  River  to  the  Yesle  and  along  that  river  to  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  Rheims.  The  Americans  were  then  in  the  outskirts 
of  Fismes,  which  on  August  4  the  127th  Infantry,  32d  Divi- 
sion, carried  by  storm.  The  men  of  the  32d  were,  during 
the  ni^t  of  August  6-7,  relieved  by  men  from  the  28th  Divi- 
sion, who  daring  the  night  of  the  7th  forced  the  passage  of 
the  y^e  and  the  nest  morning  captured  and  held  the  village 
of  Fismette  imtil  August  27,  when  they  were  driven  across 
the  river.  To  tfae  west,  on  August  3  the  4th  Division  relieved 
the  42d  near  the  village  of  St  Thibaut,  some  five  kilometoB 
west  of  Fismes,  took  it  on  the  morning  of  Augnst  6,  forced 
a  crossing  of  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  made  their 
way  to  the  Soissons-Bazoches-Rheima  highway,  and  entered 
outskirts  of  Bazoches,  hut  Augnst  9  were  driven  back  across 
the  river,  and  during  tiie  night  of  the  ll-12th  were  relieved 
by  the  77th  Division.     The  Hame  salient  vna  gone. 

Three  months  had  now  passed  since  the  British  and  French 
forces  along  the  front  north  of  Montdidier  had  struck  an  im- 
portant blow.  But  their  turn  had  come  and  early  on  the 
monung  of  August  8,  after  a  violent  artillery  preparation,  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  the  German  lines  for  twenty  miles  along 
the  Albert-Uontdidier  front  east  of  Amiens  were  vigorously 
attacked.     The  Germans  were  taken  by  sorprise.     Neverthe- 
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less  north  of  the  Somme  at  Uorlancoiirt  and  Chipilly  and  south 
of  the  Somme  at  Moreail  the  fitting  was  desperate ;  elsewhere 
the  enemy  fled  in  haste,  leaving  behind  in  the  ruined  houses 
and  dugouts  personal  belongings,  letters,  official  papers,  books, 
phot(^rapIis,  and  nuifonns.  B7  m^tfall  the  French  and 
British  had  reached  Pleeaier,  Beauconrt^  Caix,  Framervilloi 
Chipillj,  and  were  west  of  UorlancourL  This  was  but  the 
beginning.  Day  after  day  the  drive  continued ;  day  after  day 
the  enemy  fell  back  until  when  a  week  had  gone  by  the  battle 
front  was  a  little  to  the  west  of  Chanlues,  Koy^  Lassigny 
and  east  of  Eibecourt.  When  the  month  of  August  closed 
the  British  had  pushed  th^r  front  eastward  from  near  Arras 
to  La  Bass^e^  had  crossed  the  Hindenburg  line  sontheast  of 
Arras,  and  taken  Peronne;  the  French,  seven  miles  sonth  of 
that  city,  had  crossed  the  Sonune  canal;  Noyon  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Germans  and  the  Americans  had  captured 
Juvigny  and  advanced  two  miles  east  of  it,  after  ao  all  day 
desperate  fight,  and  had  taken  600  prisonra^  During  the 
first  weeks  of  September  the  pn^fress  of  the  Allies  was  slower. 
Nevertheless  gain  was  made  and  by  Septranber  12  the  French 
were  closing  in  on  St,  Quentin  and  La  Fere. 

That  day  will  ever  be  memorable  in  our  history,  for  then 
it  was  our  army  struck  its  first  great  blow  and  began  its  first 
great  drive  in  France.  With  the  destruction  of  the  Hame 
salient  our  period  of  tutelage  ended.  That  American  units 
should  be  scattered  along  the  front  holding  portions  of  the  line 
under  command  of  foreign  ofSoers  was  neither  necessary  nor 
desirabla  We  could  not  consent  to  send  two  million  or  more 
men  to  France  to  fight  under  any  other  than  American  leader- 
ship. August  10  accordingly  the  Ist  American  Army  was 
o^anized  with  General  Pershing  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  work  assigned  to  this  army  was  the  destruction  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient,  which  since  1911  had  remained  thrust  into 
the  Frendi  line,  and  from  August  21  to  September  12  prqura- 
tions  were  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy  for  the  attack.  All 
divisions  scattered  along  the  west  front,  save  the  27th  and  30th 
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which  were  left  with  the  British,  were  brou^t  down  to  the 
sector  and  moved  into  the  woods  at  nig^t.  No  unasual  activity 
either  of  traffic,  of  air  service  or  of  artillery  was  allowed.  Even 
the  new  heavy  guns  when  they  came  were  not  permitted  to  fire 
registration  shots,  for  the  attack  if  possible  was  to  be  a  surprise. 
These  preparations  involved  the  movement  of  divisions,  the 
organization  of  corps,  the  assembling  of  artillery,  transports, 
aircrafts,  tanks  and  amhnlances,  the  building  of  hospitals,  and 
the  placing  of  some  six  htmdred  thousand  fighting  men.  The 
French  loaned  some  divisions  and  artillery  and  placed  th^r 
Independent  Air  Force  at  Pershing's  command;  the  British 
sent  bombing  squadrons,  and  these,  with  our  own  air  men,  gave 
us  the  largest  aviation  force  ever  brought  together  in  any  one 
sector. 

Along  the  front,  whffli  finally  taken  over,  from  Konvauz  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  west  of  St.  Eemy,  were  the  4th  American 
Division,  the  ISth  French  and  the  26th  American,  forming  the 
6th  Corps.  From  the  right  of  the  26th  southward  around  St 
Mihiel  and  eastward  to  near  Xivray  were  the  French  Col<mial 
troops.  From  Xivray  to  Clemery  were  the  Ist,  42d  and  89th 
American  Divisions,  forming  the  4th  Corps,  and  the  2d,  5th 
and  00th  Divisions,  forming  the  1st  Corps,  and  then  the  82d. 

The  Qerman  line  along  the  west  side  of  the  salient  and 
around  its  point  occupied  high  ground,  running  over  the  crests 
of  ranges  of  hills.  On  the  low  ground  at  the  point  of  the 
salient  was  the  town  of  St,  Mihiel,  where  the  Qermans  held  the 
inhabitants  to  prevent  the  French  shelling  the  place  and  driving 
out  Qerman  troops.  From  St.  Hihiel  their  line  ran  along  the 
hills  to  Apremont  and  then  across  the  low  valley  of  the  Bnpt 
de  Mad  river  to  the  hills  east  of  Pont^-Monason.  Dominating 
this  valley  was  the  isolated  peak  known  as  Montsec,  from  which 
the  enemy  observers  could  distinctly  see  all  that  went  on  behind 
the  American  lina 

Defending  the  salient  were  nine  German  Dirisions,  twi> 
tiiirds  of  which  were  Landwehr,  Austro-Hungarians  and  second 
class  troops.    According  to  the  plan  of  battle,  the  main  attadk 
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was  to  be  made  down  the  open  valley  of  the  Bupt  de  Mad,  the 
5th  Corpe  at  the  northwest  ead  was  to  advance  into  the  hills 
that  rose  before  it,  and  if  as  a  result  of  this  pinching  the  Ger^ 
mass  retreated,  the  French  Colonials  were  to  foUow  &em. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  dark  and  rainy  morning  of  September 
13,  just  four  years  to  a  day  since  the  Qermaas  thruat  the  salient 
into  the  French  lines,  the  artillery  preparation  began  and  shells 
were  dropped  on  batteri^,  dngonts,  trenches  and  on  Montsec, 
in  particular,  which  was  drenched  with  smoke  shells  to  blind  the 
German  observers. 

At  four  o'clock  the  rolling  barrage  was  laid  and  at  five  o'clock 
seven  American  divisions  moved  forward  to  the  attack  along  a 
ten-mile  front  east  of  St.  MihieL  At  six  o'clock  another  attack 
opened  along  a  shorter  front  north  of  St  Mihiel,  and  at  eig^t 
the  French  moved  against  the  town  itself  at  the  apex  of  the 
salient.  Following  close  after  the  American  barrage  went  the 
tanks,  then  groups  of  wire  cutters,  then  the  infantry  in  open 
order,  while  overhead  airplanes  in  low  flying  squadrons  dropped 
bombs  on  the  Qerman  infantry.  Taken  by  surprise  the  enemy 
made  but  little  resistance.  Only  here  and  there  was  the  fitting 
stubborn,  and  along  the  souUiem  front  the  Americans  advanced 
rapidly  to  Thiauconrt,  Pannes,  Montsec.  At  the  northwest 
end  of  the  salient  the  French  in  their  advance  were  retarded 
by  heavy  fire  on  their  exposed  left  flank,  and  so  was  the  26th 
American  Division  by  maohin&gon  fire  in  the  bills  south  of 
St  Remy.  Neither  made  all  its  objeotivee  that  day,  but  during 
the  ni^t  the  102d  Begiment  in  column  formation  was  marched 
down  a  highway,  through  the  Qerman  lines,  and  shortly  after 
three  c^clock  in  the  morning  found  itself  in  the  village  of 
Hattonchatd.  Yet  a  little  while  and  a  patrol  from  the  1st 
Division  entered  the  town  and  to  their  astonldmient  foood  it 
fall  of  Americans.  Tbns  was  it  that  in  twenty-seven  hours  after 
the  battle  opened  the  St  Mihiel  salient  vanished. 

Besides  liberating  more  tJian  160  square  milee  of  territory  and 
takiDg  1C>,000  prtBonerB  [said  General  Fenhing]  ve  have  captured 
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a  mau  of  niKterial.  Orer  SOO  guna  of  all  calibers,  and  huiulreda 
of  mactuDe  gtms  and  trench  mortan  hare  been  taken.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  during  his  retreat  burned  large  atoree,  a 
partial  ezamioation  of  the  battliefield  shows  that  great  quantities 
of  ammunition,  telegraph  material,  railroad  material,  rolling  atock, 
clothes  and  equipmait  have  becm  abondoned.  Further  evidence  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  enemy  retreated  is  found  in  the  uninjured 
bridges  which  he  left  behind. 

At  the  coat  of  only  seren  thousand  casualties,  mostly  light,  [said 
General  Pershing  in  his  final  nport,]  we  have  taken  16,000  prisoners, 
448  guns,  a  great  quantity  of  metoial,  released  the  inhabitants  of 
many  villages  &om  en«ny  domination,  and  established  our  lines  in 
a  position  to  threaten  ISeU.  This  algnol  succese  of  the  American 
First  Army  in  ita  first  offeauive  was  of  prime  importance.  The  Allies 
found  they  had  a  formidable  army  to  aid  them,  and  the  enemy  learned 
finally  that  he  had  one  to  reckon  with.  The  French  took  the  town 
of  St  Mihiel 

Among  the  priBooera  were  sOTecal  thousand  AnatTo-Hiiii- 
gamns. 

In  anticipation  of  roch  an  attadc  [said  the  German  i^mrt]  the 
eracuatioQ  of  tbie  salient,  liable  to  encirclement  on  both  aides,  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  years,  was  begun  a  few  days  ago. 
We  did  not  therefore  fij^t  this  battle  to  a  finish,  but  carried  out 
the  movem^ita  contemplated,  which  the  enemy  was  unable  to  prevwit 
...  In  the  night  the  evacuation  of  the  salient  was  completed 
without  interference. 


Congratolatioiis  on  tiua  splendid  victoiy  mm  came  from 
France  and  Great  Britain.  King  George,  in  a  message  to  the 
President,  said: 

On  behalf  of  the  Britisli  Empire  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
the  brilliant  achierement  of  the  American  and  Allied  troops  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Perahing  in  the  St.  Ifihiel  salient.  The 
far-reaching  resulta  secured  by  these  successful  operations,  which 
have  ma^ed  the  active  intervention  of  the  American  Army  on  a 
great  scale  und»  its  own  administration,  are  the  happiest  augury  for 
the  completion,  and  I  hope,  not  far  distant  triumph  of  the  Allied 
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Mr.  lAojd  Oeorge  td^raphed  General  Fenbiog: 
I  desire  to  offer  to  you  &nd  70ur  brave  Armies  heartiest  oongratnU- 
tioas  OD  yonr  great  victory.  The  enemy  ku  made  man?  mistakes  in 
tiiis  ffreat  var,  and  none  greater  than  when  he  underrated  the  valor, 
determination,  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  ITnited 
States  of  America.  ISow  he  has  tasted  the  mettle  of  the  American 
Armies  the  enemy  knows  what  is  in  store  for  him.  The  news  came 
to  me  on  a  mA  bed.  It  was  better,  and  infinitely  more  palatably 
than  any  physic. 

General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  assored  General  Peraliiiig  that: 

All  ranks  of  the  British  Armiea  in  France  welcome  with  unbounded 
admiration  and  pleasure  the  victory  which  has  attended  tbe  initial 
offensive  of  the  great  American  Army  under  yoor  personal  command. 
I  beg  of  you  to  accqit,  and  to  convey  to  all  ranks,  my  beat  congratula- 
tions and  those  of  all  ranks  of  the  Britash  Armies  under  my  command. 

In  Paris  tJbe  Stars  and  Stripes  flew  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
in  honor  of  the  victory ;  the  President  of  the  iMunicipal  Comicil 
requested  Mr.  Twanging  to  send  to  all  citim  and  towns  in  the 
United  States  tlie  brotherly  greeting  of  Paris ;  and  President 
Foincar^  congratulating  President  Wilson  on  the  "victory  of 
which  the  first  stage  has  been  bo  brilliantly  accomplished,"  said : 

I  express  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  lively  thanks  of 
France.  Allow  me  to  add  the  expreaaion  of  my  de^  pereonal  esteem. 
I  repres^ited  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  French  Chamber 
the  region  now  delivered.  None  knows  better  how  patriotic  our 
people  are,  how  attached  they  are  to  right  and  liberty.  The  great 
sister  Republic  may  be  assured  of  their  eternal  gratitud& 

Having  accomplished  their  objective,  the  Americans  strength- 
ened their  lines  and  the  fighting  became  such  as  was  constantly 
going  on  along  the  whole  front  Patrols  brought  in  more  pris- 
oners, combats  were  fought  in  the  air,  tho  lines  were  shelled  by 
the  Oermans  and  their  trenches  were  shelled  in  return ;  quanti- 
ties of  gas  were  sent  over  by  the  enemy;  here  and  there  a  raid 
was  repulsed  by  the  Americans.  Metz  was  bombarded  by  long 
range  gana,  and  the  Oermans,  as  they  had  so  often  done  befcn^, 
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Gagw  high  exjdosives  round  about  a  clearing  hospital  and 
finally  struck  a  large  tent  and  killed  ei^t.  of  oar  men  who  had 
been  gassed.  During  two  weeks,  however,  no  advance  was 
attempted. 

At  this  stage  of  the  stnif^e  the  Allies  took  the  offensiTe  in 
Uacedonia.  Their  line  then  extended  some  850  miles  from 
the  Adriatic  on  the  west  to  the  .<£gean  on  the  east  North  of  it 
lay  monntains  and  hilla  easy  to  defend,  and  not  to  be  penetrated 
saye  by  the  narrow  Talleya  of  the  riTers  Struma,  Vardar  and 
Cema.  The  Cema  was  chosen  and  September  15  the  attack 
was  begun  by  French  and  Serbian  troope  who  fought  their  way 
down  the  valley  and  having  taken  Prilep  went  cm  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cema  and  the  Vardar,  crossed  that  river  and  cut  off 
communication  between  the  Bulgarian  First  Army  based  ob . 
Strumnitsa  and  the  Second  Army  and  ite  German  allies  baaed 
on  Frilep.  lahtip  fell  September  25  and  on  the  following  day 
the  British  and  Greek  forces,  moving  along  the  valley  of  the 
Vardar,  captured  Stmmnitza.  That  same  day  Italian,  French 
and  Greek  b^wps  entered  Kichevo,  and  the  Bulgarians  asked  a 
suspension  of  hostilities.  The  terms  ot  the  Allies  were  accepted, 
the  armistice  was  signed  at  Saloniki  on  the  night  of  September 
29,  and  at  noon  on  the  thirtieth  hostilities  ceased.  Bulgaria  was 
out  of  the  war. 

On  Germany  and  Austria  the  effect  was  most  depressing. 
But  far  more  depresdng  still  was  the  steady  advance  of  the 
Allies  on  the  vroBtem  front.  The  Belgians,  aided  by  the  Brit- 
ish, on  Sept^nber  28  attacked  the  German  lines  between  Dix- 
mnde  and  Ypres,  made  an  advance  of  two  miles,  and  by  Octo- 
ber 1  had  taken  Dixmude  and  advanced  their  front  fr(»n  Niea- 
port  to  the  outskirts  of  Koulers,  to  the  Lys  Biver,  and  on  to 
Armentiers.  The  British  and  French  were  then  in  the  outskirts 
of  Cambrai  and  St  Qnentin,  and  gains  had  been  made  north* 
weet  of  Bheims.  In  this  fitting  our  men  again  won  distinc- 
tion. 

The  80th  Division,  composed  of  National  Gfuard  troope  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  drafted 
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men  from  Indiana,  Slinoi^,  Iowa,  Minneeota,  North  Dakota, 
Nortli  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  landed  in 
France  in  May,  1918,  and  before  its  training  period  ended  waa 
sent  to  the  Ypres  Sector  to  support  the  2d  British  Corps,  Second 
Army.  July  4  it  marched  into  Belgium  to  support  two  British 
Divisions,  and  in  August  took  over  the  Canal  Sector,  extending 
from  the  outskirts  of  Ypres  to  near  Yoormezeele.  August  31 
to  September  1,  with  the  British  on  its  left  and  the  27th  Ameri- 
can Dinsian  on  its  ri^t,  it  took  part  in  an  offensive  and  cap- 
tured Lock  No.  8,  and  the  ci^  of  Voormezeele. 

The  27th  Division,  New  York  National  Guard,  landed  in 
France  in  June,  1918,  waa  assigned  to  the  British  Second 
Army,  was  stationed  in  Belgium  in  the  Ypres  and  Mont  Kem- 
idel  salient,  and  from  July  8  to  August  20  held  the  East  Pope* 
rin^e  line  bdind  Dickebusch  Lake.  August  31  it  was  moved 
up  to  the  front  line  of  the  sector,  and  during  the  offensive  of 
August  31-September  2,  captured  Vierstraat  Bidge,  Bosignoll 
Wood,  Petite  Bois  and  Plateau  Farm.  This  done  it  went  back 
to  a  rest  area  for  intensive  training. 

Before  the  month  ended  the  27th  was  again  at  the  front  with 
the  80th  Division  on  its  right  and  fadng  it  Hie  St.  Quentin 
tunnel  and  the  famous  Hindenburg  Line  of  defenses.  As  de- 
scribed by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kincaid,  this  line  "consisted  of 
three  deep  trenches  with  concrete  firing  steps,  each  trench  pro- 
tected by  a  belt  of  barbed  wire  entanglements  twenty  to  thir^ 
feet  in  widdL  The  first  belt  of  wire  mig^t  be  cut,  but  there 
was  another  beyond,  and  still  another  beyond  that.  These 
trenches  were  as  strong  as  human  ingenuity  and  human  power 
and  human  labor  could  nutke  them.  Behind  them,  acting  as  a 
great  warehouse  for  fresh  troops  end  a  haven  for  exhausted 
ones,  lay  the  famous  St  Quentin  Canal  tunnel  built  by  Na- 
poleon in  1811.  It  was  6.7  kilometers  long  (about  6,000  yards 
in  our  meaanrffluent),  dug  s^aight  throu^  a  hill,  and  con- 
structed of  arched  brick  walls  with  a  broad  towpath  running 
along  the  aide.  The  Boche  had  filled  the  canal  within  the  tunnel 
with  canal  boats  in  which  men  were  quartered,  and  had  sealed 
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both  ends  with  feiro-concrete  walls  four  feet  thick.  The  tunnel 
lay  from  ten  to  Mtj  meteors  under  gronod.  Access  to  the  fight- 
ing lines  was  had  through  pasaages  and  galleries  cat  frnn  the 
tunnel  to  the  trenches."  * 

In  &ont  of  the  Hindenborg  Line  were  three  outpost  poeitiona 
known  as  the  Knoll,  Ouillemont  Farm  and  Qnennemont  Farm. 
Against  these  outposts  men  of  the  27th  Division  (106th  Regi- 
mfflit)  advanced  in  the  face  of  machine  gun  fire  on  the  morning 
of  September  27.  The  fighting  was  desperate.  The  EnoU 
changed  hands  four  times,  but  when  night  came  Ouillemont 
Farm  and  Quecnemont  Farm,  and  all  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Knoll  were  in  our  hands.  On  the  29th  the  attack  on  the  Hin- 
denbnrg  Line  was  made.  Preceded  by  fwenty-sis  of  the  heaviest 
British  tanks,  two  regiments,  the  107th  and  the  lOStb,  went 
forward ;  bnt  within  two  hours  ground  mines  and  anti-tank  guns 
wrecked  all  the  tanks  save  one,  which  returned  badly  damaged. 
Despite  this  disaster  the  men  of  the  108th  pushed  on,  broke 
through  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  held  their  ground.  To  their 
right  the  107th,  meantime,  tore  its  way  through  the  belts  of 
barbed  wire  to  attack  the  tunnel  But  as  it  went  forward,  con- 
quering one  area  after  another,  the  Germans,  armed  with 
machine  guns  and  grenades,  came  through  the  undeiground 
passages  connecting  with  the  tunnel  and  attacked  our  troops  in 
the  rear,  and  opened  a  fire  on  their  left  flank  from  Vendhui]1& 
The  105th  regiment  was  then  sent  to  aid  the  107th,  and  these 
two,  after  desperate  fighting  and  in  spite  of  heavy  odds,  reached 
the  line  and  forced  the  Oennans  out  oi  the  tunnel.  Men  from 
the  30th  Division  by  this  time  had  driven  the  Oermans  before 
them  and  captured  Bellicourt,  Noroy,  Hiqueval,  Carrira^ 
Etricour  and  Ferme,  and  had  advanced  nearly  two  and  a  half 
miles. 

October  1  boUi  divisions  were  withdrawn ;  bnt  four  d&ys  later 
the  80th  was  back  in  the  front,  and  in  four  days  of  continuous 
fighting  captured  a  score  of  towns  and  villages  and  advanced 
nearly  ten  miles.    Octob^  11  the  Division  was  relieved  by  the 
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27tb,  but  was  flgain  at  the  front  on  the  16th,  taking  over  a  part 
of  the  Bector  held  bj  the  27th  Division  near  St.  Souplet  on  the 
Selle  Bivra.  Octobw  17  the  two  Divisions  forced  a  passage  <d 
the  river,  climbed  the  slippery  banks  on  the  further  ude,  and 
by  the  19th  had  driven  the  enemy  back  to  near  Oatillon. 

When  the  Ai^onne-Meuse  advances  had  reached  Landres-etr 
St.  George,  and  Aincreville,  October  18,  the  37th  and  »-lat 
Divisions  were  withdrawn  from  the  front  and  hastily  sent  to 
help  the  French  Army  in  Belgium.  Detraining  near  Ypres 
they  moved  to  the  Lys  River,  were  attached  to  the  Frenoh  Army 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  l^e  Belgians.  On  the 
ni^t  of  October  29th  the  37th  Division  crossed  the  Lyi,  occu- 
pied a  line  along  the  Ohent-Courtrai  railroad  in  front  of  Olsene, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  October  31  attacked  the  Geimans 
and  drove  them  to  the  Cruyshautem  Bidge^  half  way  between 
Lys  and  Escaut  or  Scheldt  Eivers.  There  the  enemy  made  a 
stand,  but  was  again  attacked,  rout«d  and  driven  across  the 
Escaut  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  force  a  crosung 
and  attack  Uie  Germans  on  the  other  side.  November  2  the 
attempt  was  made,  and  despite  madiine  gun  bullets  and  shrap- 
nd  a  bridge  was  completed  by  nightfalL  All  day  long  Novem- 
ber 3  the  %hting  went  on  more  desperately  than  before,  but 
by  dark  nine  companies  of  infantry  and  four  machine  gun  oom- 
paniea  had  crossed  and  established  a  bridgehead,  and  there  they 
remained  until  relieved  by  the  French  November  S.  Meantime 
the  91st  Division  captured  Spitals  Bosachen,  a  wood  extending 
across  its  sector,  reached  the  Escaut  and  entered  the  town  of 
Audcnarde. 

In  the  8?th  and  Olst  Divisions  [said  Oeneral  D^outte  in  a  gen- 
eral order]  I  found  the  same  spirit  of  duty,  and  the  willing  sub- 
raisBion  to  discipline  which  makes  gallant  Boldiere  and  viCLorioua 
armies. 

The  enemr  was  to  hold  the  heights  between  ti^e  L^s  and  die 
Escaut  "to  the  death."  American  troops,  of  these  divisions,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  French  Divisions  of  the  group  of  Armies  in 
Flanders,  broke  through  the  enemy  on  the  81st  of  October,  1918, 
and  after  sev^e  fighting  threw  him  on  the  Escaut. 
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Thffl,  attemptiiitr  an  opention  of  war  of  nnheaTd  of  andadt;,  the 
American  nnita  ctoased  the  orerflooded  Escaut  under  fire  of  the 
^emy  and  maintained  themselvea  on  the  oi^koeite  bank  of  the  riyer 
in  spite  of  his  counter-attacks. 

Glory  to  such  troops  and  their  chief!  They  have  valiantly  con- 
tributed to  the  liberation  of  a  part  of  Belgian  territory  and  to 
final  Tictoij. 

From  October  2  to  9  the  2d  DivisiOTi  fonght  with  the  French 
againat  the  Germaiia  is  their  old  position  before  Bheims,  broke 
down  the  defense  works  on  their  front,  attained  the  strongly 
held  wooded  hill  of  Blanc  Mont,  captured  it  on  the  second  as- 
aaalt  and  swept  "over  it  with  consommate  dash  and  skill,"  said 
General  Pershing.  "This  division  then  repulsed  strong  counter- 
attacks before  the  village  and  cemetery  of  St  Etienne  and  took 
the  town,  forcing  the  Gwmans  to  fall  back  from  before  Rheims 
and  yield  positions  they  had  held  since  September,  1914." 

Redaction  of  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient,  the  Montdidier 
salient,  the  St  Mihiel  salient,  left  nothing  for  the  Allied  armies 
to  do  but  begin  a  frontal  attack  along  the  whole  battle  front. 
The  part  assigned  the  American  First  Army  was  to  take  over 
a  sector  northwest  of  Verdun,  stretching  from  the  Forest  of 
Argonne  to  the  river  Meuse.  Behind  this  line  was  the  Lon- 
gouyon-Sedan  railway,  over  which  passed  the  greater  part  of 
the  supplies  for  the  Oerman  armies  on  the  western  front.  There 
also  were  the  Briey  iron  mines,  ihea  used  by  the  Qermans  and 
which  contained  more  than  half  the  iroa  ore  in  Europe^  To 
cut  this  railway,  and  deprive  the  Germans  of  the  use  of  the 
mines,  was  the  task  assigned  the  American  army.  That  it  was 
a  task  di£Bcult  to  accomfdish  and  would  be  attended  by  heavy 
losses  was  well  known,  for  between  the  railway  and  the  German 
front,  concentrated  on  the  hilltops  along  a  strip  of  territory  but 
twenty  kilometers  wide,  were  five  lines  of  defense,  the  Hindrai- 
burg  Stellung,  the  Hagen  Stellong,  the  Volker  Stellong,  the 
Kriemhilde  Stellung  and  the  Freya  Stellung.  The  country, 
about  to  become  the  field  of  an  ever  memorable  battle,  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  defense.    The  Forest  of  Argonne^  impene- 
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trable  save  bj  a  few  paths,  seemed  almost  impr^mtbla  The 
rolling  hills,  the  patches  of  forest,  t^e  heights  along  the  Meuse 
dominated  from  its  eastern  bank  were  well  suited  for  defense 
and  were  well  defended  by  every  means  known  to  modem  war- 
fare— trenches,  great  and  small,  barbed  wire  entangl^nents, 
"pill  boses,"  dugouts  and  thousands  of  machine  guns  behind 
rocks,  in  trees,  in  holes. 

To  this  front  the  anny  was  accordingly  mored  from  St 
Mihiel,  and  on  the  ni^t  of  September  25  the  line  fnan  La 
Harazfe  in  the  Forest  of  Argonne  to  the  Meas^  near  Forges, 
was  quietly  taken  over. 

On  the  right  from  the  Mense  to  Malancourt  was  the  3d 
Corps,  ctmipoeed  of  the  33d,  80th  and  4tb  Divisions  in  line, 
and  the  3d  Division  aa  Corps  reserve.  The  5th  Corps  from 
Malancourt  to  Yauquois  consisted  of  the  79th,  37tiL  and  diet 
Divisions  in  line,  and  the  32d  as  Corps  reserve.  From  Yau- 
quois to  Yienne-le-Chfiteau  was  the  1st  Corps,  composed  of  the 
35th,  28th  and  77th  Divisions  in  line,  and  the  d2d  as  Corps 
reserva  The  Ist,  29th  and  82d  Divisions  formed  the  Army 
reserva  On  the  left  from  the  Forest  of  Aigonne  to  the  Snippe 
was  the  French  4th  Army.  On  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Meuse 
was  the  17th  Trench  Corps.  East  of  the  Argonne  the  Amer- 
ican Army  was  to  drive  a  deep  salient  into  the  German  line, 
while  the  French  drove  another  to  the  west  and  so  pinch  out 
the  Germans,  for  it  was  asserted  that  Uie  Forest  could  not  be 
cleared  by  direct  attack.  The  first  objective  of  our  army  was 
a  line  from  the  forest  to  Apreonont,  Exarmont^  Bomagne,  and 
BrieuUes. 

It  was  past  eleven  <^clook  on  the  night  o^  September  25th 
when  the  Americans  be^an  a  heavy  artillery  fire;  half  past  two 
in  the  morning  of  the  26tfa  when  the  guns  along  the  twen^-mile 
frtmt  opened  with  drum  fire^  and  half  past'  five  o'clock  when 
the  infantry  went  over  the  top,  and  with  true  American  dash 
attached  the  first  defenses  of  the  Hindenburg  Lina  On  ihe 
right  and  the  left  the  advance  went  steadily  forward,  but  in  the 
center  it  was  checked  by  the  stubborn  defense  of  Montfauoon, 
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whidi  roae  before  the  troops  as  did  Montseo  in  the  St.  Uibiel 
sector.  By  nightfall  the  35th  Division  had  not  reached  Char- 
■peotrj  but  had  passed  VSry,  the  87th  had  not  reached  Ivoiry, 
and  the  79th  was  stopped  in  front  of  Montfaucon.  Early  on 
the  27th  the  attack  was  reeumed,  Ivoiry  taken,  and  the  enemy 
driven  from  Hootfaucon.  It  had  long  been  supposed  to  be 
nntakable  and  from  a  tower  on  its  summit  the  Crown  Prince 
had  watched  the  operations  against  Verdun.  This  tower,  which 
now  fell  into  American  hands,  was  a  telescopic  pole  eighty  feet 
long  when  extended  and  twelve  feet  when  folded.  On  aae  side 
was  a  seat  where  the  Crown  Prince  sat  to  observe  with  field 
passes.  That  observations  might  be  made  from  the  ground, 
there  was  a  periscope  consisting  of  an  objective  pieoe  at  the 
top  of  the  pole  and  at  the  bottom  a  telescope  with  three  eye 
pieces.  Tower  and  hoisting  apparatus  were  mounted  on  a  gun 
carriage. 

When  night  came  our  men  had  entered  the  German  lines  to  a 
depth  of  seven  miles,  and  held  8,000  prisoneo^  and  twelve  vil- 
lages. Along  their  front  the  French  also  had  been  victorious, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  second  day  had  captured  some  10,000 
prisoners,  and  advanced  at  some  points  five  miles. 

On  the  27th  the  fighting  was  of  great  intensity.  New  divi- 
siotas  were  broo^t  up  by  the  enemy  for  counter-atta<^,  and 
regnforcements  were  hurried  forward  to  stop  our  advance. 
Work  with  the  tanks  was  hampered  by  pitfalls  dug  in  the  roads 
and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth,  into  which  the  tanks 
fell;  l^  stone  walls  bnilt  across  the  roads  at  intervals,  and 
across  streets  in  the  little  villages,  and  by  masonry  which  rose 
several  feet  above  the  groond.  Tremches,  large  and  small, 
ditches  and  barbed  wire  entanglcanenta  in  amazing  quantity, 
hindered  the  advance  of  the  infantry ;  yet  gains  were  made,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  center  of  the  army,  despite 
masonry,  jatfalls,  barbed  wire,  machine  gons  and  gas,  had 
reached  Apremont,  Exermont,  Oierges. 

During  September  29  and  30  and  Oetobm  1  the  battle  front 
went  backward  and  forward  with  small  gains  to  either  side,  and 
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at  the  end  of  the  third  daj  remained  much  where  it  was  on  the 
first  Against,  the  Americans  vere  concentrated  division  after 
division  of  the  best  German  troops.  Three  Pniaaian  Guard 
divisionB,  the  flower  of  the  enemy  anny,  were  fitting  our  boys 
who,  but  a  few  mcmths  before,  had  been  called  from  civil  life. 
October  2,  as  the  77th  Division  drove  through  the  Argonne 
Forest,  the  first  battalion  of  the  308th  Infantry,  a  company  of 
the  307th,  and  some  members  of  the  306th  Machine  Gun  Com- 
pany, six  in  all,  under  command  of  Major  Charles  S.  Whittle- 
s', pudied  through  a  gap  in  the  German  trenches,  advanced  to 
B  ravine  at  Charlevaux  MiH  and  were  cut  off  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest  During  five  days  without  food,  surrounded  by  the  enemy 
firing  on  them  fnnn  all  sides,  they  held  their  ground  until 
rescued  on  the  night  of  October  7.  The  next  day  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  survivors  of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  who 
entered  the  ravine  went  back  to  a  rest  area  to  find  that  they  had 
become  famous  as  the  "Lost  Battalion." 

Meantime  the  French  had  advanced  west  of  the  forest,  and 
the  Germans  in  the  woods  were  in  a  pocket  from  which  they 
must  retreat  October  8  the  French  smashed  their  way  throu^ 
defenses  composed  of  trenches  and  barbed  wire  five  miles  deep, 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  Challerange,  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
Mouron,  and  occupied  the  crest  of  the  valley  known  as  Croix  des 
Soudans,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Aisne.  October  4  our 
line  ran  from  BrieuUes-sur-Meuse  throu^  Qesnes  and  Fleville 
to  a  point  north  of  Binarville.  This  ended  the  first  phase  of 
the  battle  with  the  army  ahead  of  the  first  objective  in  the  for- 
est, but  short  of  it  east  of  the  Aire.  Along  the  line  on  the 
morning  of  October  4  our  men  drove  the  enemy  to  a  line  two 
kilometers  north  of  Binarville  and  Geuies,  and  at  nightfall  were 
astride  the  Sriemhilde  Line  near  Brieulles.  Fighting  on  the 
5th  and  6th  was  the  fiercest  our  army  had  as  yet  encountered. 
On  one  stretch  of  the  battle  front,  it  was  reported,  the  Germans 
had  five  machine  guns  to  the  yard,  and  at  another  the  artillery 
was  grouped  in  a  zone  two  miles  deep.  The  forest  was  full  of 
steel  and  concrete  pill  boxes,  of  trenches  running  in  every  direc- 
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Hon  ind  of  machine  gon  nests.  NerertbeleBs  the  OermanB  were 
driveoi  from  Ch&tel  and  Ch^b^r;,  and  from  commanding  hills 
west  of  the  AiBne>  in  hand-to-hand  fitting.  October  9  the 
Eriemhilde  Line  was  broken  between  Ounel  and  Bomagne,  and 
the  French  line  joined  at  Lancon. 

Aa  our  troops  pushed  northward  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meuse  they  suffered  much  from  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire 
turned  on  them  by  the  Germans  on  the  east  bank.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  push  forward  the  line  east  of  the  "iteiue, 
a  line  held  by  the  17th  French  Corps,  to  which  the  29th  Ameri- 
can Division  had  been  assigned  as  a  unit  Banning  at  the 
river  and  going  eastward  the  Divisicms  were  39tb  American, 
and  18tb  and  26th  French.  Along  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse 
from  Segn^ville  northward  was  the  B3d  American  Division, 
and  this  on  October  6  was  also  transferred  to  the  17th  French 
Corps.  October  8  the  advance  began,  and  while  the  troops  east 
of  the  river  drove  the  «ieniy  northward,  engineers  frtun  the  33d 
Division,  despite  constant  artillery  fire,  built  two  bridges,  one 
at  Brabantrsur-Meuse,  and  one  at  Oonsenvoye.  Several  bat- 
talions crossed,  and  by  night  the  line  ran  from  north  ot  Oon- 
senvoye to  Beaomont  October  9  the  line  was  pushed  to  the 
outskirts  of  Sivry.  West  of  the  river  fnmi  the  Argonne  to  the 
Meuse  our  troops  had  now  reached  the  Eriemhilde  Stellung,  a 
system  of  defense  some  two  and  a  haH  miles  in  depth,  and 
running  over  the  hills  around  Sommerance,  Bomagne,  Ounel 
Bantheville  and  Landres-et-St.  Oeorges.  If  this  line  were 
broken  nothing  could  prevent  the  cutting  oi  the  four-track  rail* 
road  from  Carigan  to  MSzidres,  over  which  passed  the  supplies, 
munitions,  men,  the  life  blood  of  the  Qerman  armies  in  France. 
General  von  der  Marwitz  therefore  determined  to  hold  the  line 
at  all  costs,  and  the  next  twenty  days  were  passed  in  a  desperate 
effort  by  the  American  Army  to  break  Ihrou^  October  11  all 
the  Argonne  Forest  was  in  American  hands,  and  on  the  16Ui 
Grand  FrS  was  tttkeo  by  our  troops.  At  nz  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  artillery  preparation,  without  attracting  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  eaemj  in  any  way,  men  of  the  77th  Division  moved 
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forward  through  the  woods,  vaded  axxoea  the  Aire  Siver  at 
four  places,  atru^led  acroes  a  mud  flat  and  oHuing  soddenly 
upon  the  Germans  drove  titem  into  the  woods  north  of  Grand 
Fr£  and  held  the  town.  There  again  tlie  resistance  of  the  Ger- 
mans stiffened,  and  October  23  Uiey  were  back  in  Grand  Fr^ 
bat  w«-e  drivel  out,  and  Champigneulle  was  taken  and  lost. 

Captured  orders  showed  thej  were  to  htAd  back  the  Ameri- 
cans at  all  costs,  and  in  their  efforts  to  do  so  division  after 
division  was  brought  forward.  Since  the  drive  began  tvtoatj 
German  divisions  had  been  so  cut  to  pieces  that  replac^nent 
was  necessary,  and  some  thirty  were  concentrated  to  stop  the 
advance^  It  could  not  be  stopped  and  October  23  the  fighting 
was  north  of  Bantheville,  which  had  several  times  changed 
hands  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  from  BrieuUes.  The  month  closed  with  Aincreville  in 
poBseeeion  of  the  Americans,  and  the  second  phase  of  the  long 
and  desperate  battle  of  Argonne  ended,  with  our  men  on  the 
southern  edges  of  the  Bois  dea  Loges. 

November  1  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  The  enemy 
was  forced  back  past  Imfioourt;  and  Bayonville;  Andevanne  was 
stormed ;  the  Bois  des  Loges  was  nearly  cleared,  the  outskirts 
of  Villersilevant-Ihm  were  reached,  and  a  dozen  villages  and 
some  3,000  prisoners  captured.  November  2  the  newly  con- 
structed Freya  Stellung  was  broken  through  at  Bayonville, 
Champigneulle  and  Briquency  taken,  Bnzancy  stormed,  and 
Fosse,  Tailly,  Villeors-Devant-Dun  and  Doulcon  captured.  So 
rapidly  did  the  enemy  retreat  that  in  the  early  afternoon  all 
contact  with  him  was  lost  and  a  hurry  call  was  madafor  trucks 
with  which  to  give  chase.  "We  are  moving  infantry  in  trucks 
after  the  retreating  enemy,  but  have  not  overtaken  him,"  said 
an  official  report 

A  great  wedge  with  Fosse  at  the  peak  was  thus  driven  into 
the  enemy  front  November  8  the  western  side  of  the  wedge 
was  straightened  out,  and  the  line  carried  past  Authe,  St 
Fierremont,  Sommauthe,  Vauz-en-DieuIet,  and  to  beyond 
Sassey-sor-Meusa 
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On  iha  eraiiiig  of  November  8  the  Sd  BiTiBion  was  near 
Yanz-en-Dienilet  That  ni^t  two  infantry  regiments,  the  9th 
and  23d,  formed  in  colnmn  oo,  the  road  leading  to  Beaumont, 
and,  with  no  other  protection  than  the  nsaal  advance  guard 
and  flank  patrols,  marched  all  ni^t  throng  the  enrany's  lines 
for  a  distance  of  some  ei^t  kilometers.  Details  of  German 
troops  passing  along  the  road  were  met  and  captured,  machine 
gunners  asleep  at  their  guns  were  made  prisoners,  as  were  some 
officers  fonnd  sitting  around  tables  in  a  farm  housa 

November  4  our  army  swept  through  the  woods  of  Dieulet, 
and  driving  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Ueuse  took  Lanenvill^ 
pushed  on  to  the  ontskirts  of  L£tanne  and  carried  their  ficmt 
northward  and  westward  through  Beaumont  and  la  Berliere  to 
near  Tannay.  In  the  dark  hours  of  the  morning  of  November 
5tb  the  Meuse  was  crossed  near  Brieultee  and  later  near  Oery 
le  Petit.  On  the  following  day  Dun,  Milly,  Lion,  Fontaines 
were  taken,  and  by  the  11th  the  front  was  driven  eastward 
beyond  Chaumont,  Damvillers,  Jametz,  Bemoiville  and  Stenay. 
Meantime  west'  of  the  Heuse  the  Americans  day  by  day  went 
irresistibly  onward,  and  <m  the  afternoon  of  November  7 
patrols  of  the  42  Division  entered  Wadelincourt,  opposite 
Sedan.  The  army  bad  fon^t  its  way  for  twenty-five  miles 
frtnn  its  line  of  d^iartnre,  had  day  after  day  beaten  back  the 
best  troops  Qermany  could  produce,  had  reached  the  goal  for 
which  it  set  out,  had  out  the  enemy's  main  line  of  commupiea- 
tioQ  and  left  him  nothing  but  an  armistice  or  surrender.  No 
better  fighting  was  ever  done  by  any  army  than  by  our  boys  on 
their  way  to  Sedan.  Forty-six  enemy  divisions  had  been  used 
against  them,  and  all  in  vain.  They  had  taken  44,000  prison- 
ers and  1,400  guns,  howitEers  and  truck  mortars. 

It  was  now  the  plan  of  Qeoeral  Pershing  to  send  the  First 
Army  in  the  direction  of  Longwy,  while  the  Second  Army, 
organized  October  lOth,  and  sent  to  occupy  a  sector  in  the 
Woevre,  mored  towards  the  coal  fields  of  Briey.  Attacks  were 
aooordingly  ordered,  and  that  by  the  Second  Army  was  under 
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yrttj  when  the  armistioe  was  signed  and  orders  came  to  cease 
firing  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Kovember  11th. 

We  had  then  in  France  1,838,169  combat  troops.  Including 
these,  the  regiment  in  Ital7,  the  men  at  Mnnnonsk  and  those 
on  their  way  to  Europe,  the  total  number  seat  from  our  country 
to  fi^t,  and  to  help  those  who  fought,  was  2,075,884. 

As  the  French  and  British  along  the  western  front  drove  back 
the  Qermans  and  recovered  cities,  towns  and  villages,  they  found 
such  evidence  of  German  brutality  as  asttmished  them  even  after 
four  years  of  experience^ 

To  those  who  entered  St.  Quentin,  after  the  Germans  with- 
drew, it  presented  the  appearance  o£  a  dead  and  mined  city. 
Of  all  its  former  inhabitants  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  re- 
mained. Here  and  there  it  had  heeax  damaged  by  shell  fire  and 
here  and  there  wrecked  by  the  Germans  for  unknown  reasons. 
In  the  houses  and  shops  not  an  article  of  the  smallest  value 
remained.  Everything  movable  had  been  carried  away.  They 
had  been  stripped  clear,  "to  the  plaster  on  the  walls  and  the 
boards  on  the  floor,"  said  one  who  wandered  through  its  streets. 

Elsewhere,  as  the  Germans  fell  back,  every  town,  village  and 
countryside  had  been  burned,  sacked,  destroyed  and  systemati- 
cally laid  waste.  Angered  and  aroused  by  this  long  series  of 
wanton  outrages,  without  any  military  excuse,  the  French  Gov- 
emment  publicly  protested  and  threatened  reprisals. 

The  Oerman  Oovemment  has  never  ceased  to  pioclaim  that  should 
it  ever  be  obliged  to  ftbandon  the  French  territories  it  has  occupied, 
it  vill  leave  behind  it  on);  land  completelr  deraetated  and  desolated. 
This  savage  threat  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  methodical 
feroeit;  on  the  occasion  of  ereiT  enemy  withdrawal.  Compelled  now 
to  retire  continuouelr  under  Uie  unrelazing  pressure  of  the  AUiee, 
the  German  ormieB,  in  rerenge  for  their  invariable  defeats,  are 
wreaking  their  fur;  more  crudJy  than  ever  on  the  people,  on  their 
towns,  on  the  soil  itself. 

Nothing  is  spared  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  onr  provinces. 
Tom  brutally  from  their  homes  and  their  homesteads.  d^Kirted  in 
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crowde,  drivesi  like  herds  of  cattle  before  the  Tetreeting  Qerman 
anaiee,  they  see  behind  them  their  hoiueB  and  factories  pillaged  and 
demolished,  their  schools  and  hospitals  in  flames,  their  churches 
blown  up  with  dynamite,  their  gardens  and  plantations  utterly  laid 
waste.  Theiy  meet  with  Tillages  mined  and  roads  sown  with  diabolical 
machines  scientifically  timed  to  explode  and  cause  the  maximum  of 
murder  among  the  refugees  retnming  to  their  hearths  and  homes. 
To  all  these  horron  is  now  added  the  bombing  of  hospitals  and  the 
cynical  slaughter  of  the  woooded. 

Iq  view  of  these  systematae  violati(«is  of  Bight  and  Humanity,  the 
French  GoTemment  is  under  the  imperions  neoessilr  of  addressing  a 
solemn  warning  to  Germany  and  the  States  which  assist  in  this 
monstrous  work  of  ravage  and  derastation.  Conduct  which  is  equally 
contrary  to  international  law  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
human  civilization  will  not  go  unpunished.  The  German  people, 
who  are  accomplices  in  these  crimeey  will  have  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences. The  authors  and  directors  of  these  crimes  will  be  held 
responsible  morally,  judicially  and  financially.  They  will  seek  in  vain 
to  escape  the  inexorable  expiation  which  awaits  them.  The  account 
with  ^i€9n  is  op«ied  and  will  have  to  be  settled.  France  is  now  in 
commonication  with  her  Allies  as  to  the  decisions  that  may  be 
come  ta 

The  AUgemein«  Tinier  Anteiger  on  September  ft,  1918,  published 
the  following  order  iisued  by  the  military  authorities  at  Innsbruck : 
'fEveiy  effort  must  he  made  to  prevent  memy  aircraft  which  have 
landed  from  restarting.  Notification  should  immediately  be  tele- 
graphed of  such  enemy  aircraft  the  moment  th^  Und.  In  order 
that  all  troops,  the  local  gmdarmeri^  and  the  civil  population  may 
cooperate  efficiently,  the  military  authorit;  notified  at  the  same  time 
the  Qovemon  of  Innsbruck  and  Lins,  the  Provincial  Governor  of 
Salzburg,  and  the  provincial  commandants  of  gendarmerie  in  addition 
that  the  dropping  of  manifeatoes  and  proclamations  by  enemy  airmen 
constitutee  a  crime  against  the  State,  and  that  every  airman  who 
drops  such  manifestoes,  or  who  merely  carries  them  with  him, 
places  himself  by  the  mere  fact  outside  international  law,  and  wiO 
be  held  guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  with  death." 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  hereby  gives  notice  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  that  if  measures  so  contrary  to 
the  most  ^^nentary  laws  of  humanity  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion against  French  airmen,  the  French  authorities  will  make 
reprisals  which  will  apply  the  same  penalt?  to  double  the  number 
of  Austrian  officers  who  may  fall  into  their  hands. 
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The  French  iN'ational  Committee  for  die  Separation  of  Dam- 
Bgee  Catued  hy  the  War  made  a  Tigorous  proteBt 

The  attention  of  the  National  Oommittee  for  the  Entire  Bepaia- 
tion  of  Dunag«e  Oansed  by  the  War  has  been  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine doTutationB,  plnnder,  mr  tax  leries,  taxes  created  without 
militaiy  neceesity,  in  invaded  re^ons,  and  which,  deepite  the  rq)K>- 
bation  tmd  the  feding  of  horror  caoBed  hj  such  deeds  all  HtB  world 
orer,  have  been  increaeing  more  and  more; 

These  odious  proceedings,  reriring  long  forgotten  historical  semes, 
are  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  ss  the  Oennnns  thenudves  dare  to 
qoalifr  their  military  oparations  which  change  hostilities  into  an 
abominable  robbery,  meaning  to  bring  about,  abore  all,  the  industrial 
and  commercial  ruin  of  the  invaded  country,  ought  not  to  remain 
unpunished  And  this  pumshment  of  crimes  and  murders  patiaiUy 
premeditated,  carefully  prepared,  and  coolly  and  cruelly  aocom' 
plished,  cannot  be  inferior  to  their  monstrous  character. 

The  anciait  law  of  retaliation,  however  repugnant  it  is  to  the 
nations  fighting  for  the  triumph  of  justice  and  liberty,  ia  the  only 
one  fit,  in  the  circumstances,  to  be  invdced  against  a  nation  that 
has  willfully  and  deliberately  put  itself  outside  of  civilieation  and 
finds  itself  in  a  state  of  syatanatic  retrogression. 

The  National  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  interests  intrusted  to 
their  car^  invite  all  Oovemments  whose  peoples  participate  in  this 
new  crusade  to  announce  their  formal  resolve  to  make  use  of  a 
modernized  retaliation  law,  acoording  to  the  barbsriaos'  own  wish, 
town  for  town,  village  for  village,  chtireh  for  churdi,  caatie  for 
castle,  property  for  property.  Such  is  the  only  formula  likdy  to 
make  an  impreesion  on  minds  and  hearts  closed  to  all  feeling  except 
that  which  may  arise  from  fear  of  punishment. 

Even  our  own  govermnent  was  forced  to  protest  and  addreea 
a  note  to  Germany  through  the  Swisa  Minister  at  Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  [said  Secretary  Lansing]  to  request  that  yon 
will  bring  the  following  to  the  attention  of  the  Qerman  Government: 

In  its  note  of  Oct.  20th  the  Qerman  Qovemment  announced  that 
"the  Qerman  troops  are  under  the  strictest  instructions  to  spare 
private  property  and  to  exercise  care  for  the  population  to  the  best 
of  theip  ability." 

Information  has  now  reached  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  effect  that  the  Qerman  authorities  in  Belgium  have  given  voice 
to  the  coal  "'"'"g  companies  that  all  men  and  animals  should  be 
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broo^t  ont  of  the  pita;  that  bH  raw  nuterials  in  the  poeoeeeion  ot 
tiie  corapaniee  should  be  ddirered  to  the  Qennans,  and  that  the 
mines  will  be  destroyed  at  once. 

Acta  80  wanton  and  malicious,  involving  as  they  do  the  deetmction 
of  a  vital  necessity  to  the  civilian  population  of  Belgium  and  the 
consequent  suffering  and  loss  of  human  life  which  will  follow,  cannot 
fail  to  iiDprees  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
aa  willfully  cruel  and  inhuman.  If  these  acts,  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  declaration  of  Oct  30,  are  perpetrated,  it  will  confirm  the  belief 
that  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  German  Government  are  not  giveoi 
in  good  faith. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  the  declaration  of  Oct.  20  was  made,  enters  an  ^nphatic  pro- 
test against  the  measures  contemplated  by  the  German  anthoritiea 
for  whose  conduct  the  Government  of  Germany  is  wholly  responsible^ 

As  the  week  closed,  October  6,  reports  fpc«n  the  western  frcmt 
Bet  forth  that  flames  were  ahootdjig  up  from  Dousi ;  that  the 
torch  had  been  applied  in  Tillage  aft«r  village  in  the  country 
east  of  Douai  and  Oambrai ;  that  flames  in  Bonlers  were  plainly 
visible ;  that  towns  along  the  Belgian  coast  were  burning,  and 
that  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  fate  of  Lille,  which  the 
Germana  were  hastily  evacuating. 

Everywhere  along  the  front  the  week  had  been  one  (d  tri- 
umph. Each  of  the  nine  armies  of  the  Allies,  the  Belgian,  the 
four  British,  the  three  French  and  the  American,  bad  been 
victorious.    Truly  enough  did  the  Frankfort  Zeiiung  say: 

The  Allied  plan  of  attai^  is  being  carried  out  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  It  is  an  awful  atzain  on  onr  front.  The  situation  on  the 
Meuse,  where  American  attacks  are  just  b^inning,  is  extremely 
critical.  Part  of  the  Ohemin  dee  Dames  has  been  given  up,  and 
the  whole  German  fe>nt  is  gradually  crumbling  away  under  the 
Allied  attack. 

Another  we^  brought  no  diminution  of  the  crumbling  away. 
Cambrsi  was  taken  by  the  British;  Anglo>American  troops 
drove  a  wedge  as  far  eastward  as  Soleemes;  the  French  along 
the  Aisne  forced  back  the  German  front  past  Berry-au-Beo,  and 
Bheims,  at  last,  was  out  of  reach  of  German  guns.    By  Satur- 
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d&j,  October  19th,  the  retreat  of  the  Gennaiift  in  Flanders  had 
almost  bec(HDe  a  roat,  Ostond  and  Zeebm^e  had  been  taken, 
the  King  end  Queen  of  the  Belgians  had  entered  Osteoid  and 
Bmges,  the  Frraich  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Ghent,  and 
Thielt  and  Boulera  and  Courtrai  were  captured.  Between  the 
Lys  and  the  Scarpe  the  frMit  was  forced  well  to  tbe  west  of 
Tourcoing,  Boubeiz,  Lille  and  Douai.  Between  the  Scarpe  and 
the  Oise  southwest  of  Cambrai  where  Americans  fought  beside 
the  British,  Le  Cateau  and  Waasigny  were  occupied  and  the 
enemy  forced  across  the  Oise  River.  La  Fere  was  taken  and 
Laon. 

Along  the  Italian  front  for  scHne  wec^  past  no  fitting  of 
serious  importance  had  occurred.  On  the  ni^t  of  October  23- 
24,  however,  vigorous  attacks  were  made  by  the  Italian  army, 
in  the  Monte  Qrappa  sector,  and  by  British  forces  on  an  island 
in  the  Fiave,  and  some  8,000  prisoners  taken.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  great  drive  by  the  Italian,  British,  French  and 
American  forces  before  which  the  Austrian  army  crumbled 
away,  and  when  the  month  ended  the  Piave  had  been  crossed, 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  had  become  a  rout,  Belluno  had 
been  reached  and  passed  and  tbe  Austrian  army  divided.  A3 
the  Allies  drew  near  the  Tagliamento  General  Diaz  delivered  to 
the  Austrian  commander-in-chief  the  Allies'  terms  for  an  armi»- 
tice.  By  November  3d  patrols  had  crossed  the  Tagliamento, 
Udine  had  been  entered,  Trent  had  been  occupied ;  and  land  and 
oaval  forces  held  Trieste.  Sunday,  November  3d,  tbe  armistice 
was  signed  and  went  into  effect  at  three  o'clock  on  Monday 
afternoon,  November  4tli. 
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DuBiHO  the  mcHiUi  of  June,  1918,  tlie  Qennan  armies  had 
almost  reached  the  point  of  their  extreme  advance.  None  of 
the  objectives  bad  been  attained.  No  wedge  had  been  driven 
between  the  French  and  the  British.  The  Channel  ports  had 
not  been  captured.  Paris  was  still  in  French  hands.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gterman  people  the  advance  had  been 
a  series  of  victories  crashing  to  their  foe.  Germany  was  still 
triomphant.  Bnt  to  the  rulers  of  GermaDj  the  sitaation  was 
serious  indeed.  The  arrival,  week  after  week,  of  thousands  of 
Americans ;  the  knowledge  that  several  millions  more  were  ready 
and  would  come ;  the  fighting  qualities  shown  by  the  American 
soldier  at  Cantigny,  at  Chiteau-Tbirary,  at  Belleau  Wood, 
wherever  they  had  fought,  gave  to  the  hi^  command  no  com- 
fortable assarances  for  the  future.  Clearly  the  time  had  come 
for  another  'peace  offensive.  No  surprise  therefore  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Allies  when,  on  June  24,  in  the  Rrachstag,  von 
Kiihlmann  reopened  the  peace  discussion. 

He  considered  it  necessary  to  say  quite  simply  and  in  a  way 
easy  for  all  to  understand  "what  our  positive  desires  ore." 

We  wish  for  the  Qennan  people  and  our  Alliee,  a  free,  strong, 
ind^ieiident  existence  within  the  boundaries  drawn  for  ub  by  history. 
We  deeire  overBeae  poBBeasionB  corresponding  to  our  greatness  and 
wealth;  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  carrying  our  trade  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Once  the  moment  arrived  [when  the  nations  then  locked  in  battle 
shoold  exchange  peace  views],  one  of  the  preliroinaiy  conditions  must 
be  certain  decrees  of  mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  honea^  and 
ahivalry.  For  so  long  aa  every  overture  is  regarded  by  others  as  a 
peace  offensive,  as  a  trap  or  as  something  false  for  the  purpose  of 
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sowing  diemiion  betweai  allies;  so  long  a§  enry  attempt  at  a 
rapprocb^nent  is  at  once  violently  denounced  b;  the  enemies  of  a 
rapprochement  in  the  rarious  countries,  so  long  wilt  it  be  impoBsible 
to  see  how  any  exchange  of  ideas  leading  to  peace  can  be  begun. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  tiiis  war  and  the  number  of  Powers, 
including  those  from  oTereeas,  that  are  engaged,  its  end  can  hardly 
be  expected  through  pure);  military  decisions  alone  and  witliout 
recourse  to  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Our  position  on  the  battlefields,  our  enormous  military  rasonroes, 
the  situation  and  the  determination  at  home  i>ennit  us  to  use  such 
language.  We  hope  our  ensnies  perceive  that  in  view  of  our  r& 
sources  the  idea  of  victory  for  the  Entente  is  a  dream. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  responsible  man  in  Germany,  not  even 
the  Eaiser  or  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Government,  ever  for  a 
moment  believed  they  could  win  the  domination  in  Europe  by  start- 
ing this  war.  The  idea  of  world  domination  in  Europe  is  a  Utopia, 
as  proved  by  Napoleon.  The  nation  which  tried  it  would,  as  happened 
in  France,  bleed  to  death  in  usdess  battle  and  would  be  most  griev- 
ously injured  and  lowered  in  her  development.  One  may  here  i^ply 
Von  Hfoltke's  phrase,  "Woe  to  him  who  sets  Europe  afire." 

At  no  moment  of  our  later  history  was  there  less  occasion  for  ua 
to  start,  or  to  contribute  to  the  starting  of,  a  conflagration  than  the 
moment  in  which  it  occurred.  In  a  former  debate  I  pointed  out  that 
the  absolute  integri^  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  allies  formed 
the  neceesaiy  pmequisite  condition  for  entering  into  a  peace  dis- 
cussioa  or  nc^tiations.    That  is  our  position  to-day. 

From  England  the  r^roacb  is  constantly  made  that  we  are  not 
prepared  on  a  hint  from  England  to  state  our  attitude  publicly  on 
the  Belgian  question.  On  this  point  the  fundamental  views  of  the 
Imperial  Oovemment  differ  from  those  ascribed  to  us  l^  En^iah 
statesmen.  We  regard  Belgium  as  one  question  in  the  entire  com* 
plei.  We  must,  however,  decline  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  prior  con- 
cession by  giving  a  statement  on  the  Belgian  question  which  would 
bind  us,  without  the  least  binding  the  en^ny, 

I  believe  that  one  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  as  the 
result  of  revelations,  that  the  deeper  wo  go  into  the  causes  of  this 
war,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the  Power  which  planned  and 
desired  the  war  was  Bussta;  that  France  played  the  next  worst  role 
as  instigator  and  that  England's  poli<y  has  very  dark  pages  to  show. 

England's  attitude  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  bound  to 
strengthen  Bussia's  desire  for  war.  Of  this  there  are  proofs  enough 
in  the  documents  already  publiahed. 
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On  tbe  other  hand,  Gcnnanr  did  Dot  for  an  inatant  b^OTe  that 
this  war  oonid  lead  to  the  domination  of  Europe,  much  leas  to  the 
domination  of  the  world.  On  the  contrarr,  the  German  polity  before 
the  war  showed  good  prospects  of  being  able  satisfactorilr  to  realise 
its  eas^itial  aims,  namdj,  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East 
and  colonial  problems  h^  peaceful  negotiations. 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  was  an  attempt  to  justify  the 
action  of  Germany  in  Russia,  in  Finland,  Coorland,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  and  the  advance  of  Turker^  in  the  Caucasus. 

That  part  of  the  speech  in  which  he  said  the  end  of  the  war 
"can  hardly  he  expected  through  purely  military  decisicus  alone 
and  without  recourse  to  diplomatic  negotiations" ;  that  part  in 
which  he  asserted  that  Russia  was  the  Power  that  planned  and 
started  the  war,  and  that  "the  idea  of  world  domination  in 
Europe  is  a  Utopia"  were  received  hy  the  Reidistag  with 
marked  diaapprovaL  In  the  course  of  die  debate  which  fol- 
lowed one  member  feared  that  "abroad  they  will  consider  it  as  a 
new  peace  offensive."  Another  declared  it  would  have  a  most 
depressing  effect;  that  not  negotiations  but  hammer  blows 
brought  peace  in  the  East  The  Chancellor,  Count  von  Eert- 
ling,  said  he  "originally  bad  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  this 
debate,"  because  of  the  experience  of  his  predecessor  and  him- 
self. 

If  we  spoke  of  our  willlngneee  for  peace,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  weakness  and  our  impending  collapse.  B;  others  it  was 
interpreted  as  a  craft?  trap.  Did  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
our  luuhskable  will  to  defend  oursdvee  in  a  war  of  conquest  so 
criminallT  thruat  upon  ua,  it  was  said  that  it  was  the  voice  of  German 
militarism  to  which  even  the  leading  statesmen  muat  submit  willy- 
nilly. 

I  went  a  step  further,  on  February  S4,  and  ezpreesed  my  attitude 
toward  the  message  of  President  Wilson  in  which  he  discussed  his 
four  points  and  gave,  in  principle,  my  assent  to  them.  I  said  that 
these  four  points  of  President  Wilson  might  possibly  form  the  basis 
of  a  gmeral  world  peace.  No  utterance  of  President  Wilson  what- 
ever followed  this,  so  that  th^e  is  no  object  in  spinning  any  further 
the  threads  they  started. 

There  is  still  lees  object  after  statements  which  have  since  readied 
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lis,  eapecially  from  America.  These  statements,  indeed,  made  it 
reall?  clear  what  is  to  be  understood  t^  a  peace  league  of  peoples,  or 
a  league  of  peoples,  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  justice.  Our 
opponents  made  it  clear  what  would  be  the  kernel  of  this  league  of 
people  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  isolate  the  uncomfortable  up- 
ward Btrivings  of  Germany  and  by  economic  strangulation  to  ex- 
tinguish her  vital  breath.  I  considered  it,  as  against  this,  quite 
proper  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  make  a  statement  on  the  details  of 
our  political  poaitiou  in  the  East  from  Finland  to  the  Blac^  Sea, 
and  in  my  opinion  he  carried  out  the  task  thoroughly.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  his  statements  got  a  more  or  less  unfriendly  recQ)tion 
in  wide  circles. 

I  feel  obliged  to  clear  away  a  misunderstanding  whi<di,  it  eeems, 
was  caused  by  the  interpretation  of  the  aeoond  part  of  tiie  Foreign 
Secretary's  statemoit  The  t«aden<7  of  these  utterances  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  purely  to  ascribe  the  responsibility  for  the 
continuation  and  immeasurable  prolongation  of  this  terrible  war 
to  tiie  ^emy  Powers  entirdy  in  the  sense  I  had  indicated  on 
February  24,  for  it  goes  witiiout  saying  there  can  he  no  question  of 
lesseaiing  our  oiergetic  deteoeo  or  our  will,  or  of  shaking  our  con- 
fidence in  victory. 

Stormy  applause  followed  this  utterance  by  the  Chancellor. 
To  the  pen-Germanists  the  speech  of  von  Kiihlmann  was  espe- 
cially offraiflive,  and  Jnly  9  he  resigned.  On  the  following  day 
Count  von  Hertling  formally  annonnced  to  the  Heichatag  that 
Admiral  von  Hintze  would  succeed  von  Kiihbnann,  and  again 
reviewed  the  war  aims  and  policy  of  Germany. 

I  maintain  the  standpoint  of  the  imperial  r^ly  to  tiie  peace  not« 
of  Pope  Benedict.  The  pacific  ^irit  which  inspired  this  rei^  has 
also  inspired  me.  At  the  time^  however,  I  added  that  this  spirit  must 
not  give  our  enemies  free  oonduet  for  an  interminable  continuation 
of  the  war.  What  have  we  lived  to  see,  however?  While  for  years 
there  can  have  been  no  doubt  whatever  of  our  willingneaa  to  hold 
out  our  hand  toward  an  honorable  peace,  we  have  heard  until  these 
last  few  days  inciting  i^teeohee  ddivered  by  enemy  statesmen.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  wants  war  until  we  are  destroyed,  and  what  Itr.  Balfour, 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  said  must 
really  drive  the  flash  of  anger  to  the  cbeeka  of  eveiy  German. 

We  feel  for  the  honor  of  our  Fatherland  and  we  cannot  allow  our- 
sdves  to  be  constantly  and  openly  insulted  in  this  manner,  and 
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behind  these  mBolts  is  the  desire  for  our  deetruction.  Ab  long  as 
this  desire  for  our  deetnictioa  exists  we  must  endure  togeUier  with 
OUT  faithful  nation.  I  am  also  oonTinced,  I  know  it,  that  in  die 
widest  circles  of  our  nation  the  some  serious  feeling  exists  ererjr- 
wbero.  As  long  as  the  desire  for  our  destruction  ezistB  we  must 
hold  out,  and  we  will  hold  out,  with  confidence  in  our  troops,  in  our 
arm;  administration  and  in  our  nugnifioent  nation  which  bears  so 
wonderfully  these  difficult  times,  with  their  great  prirations  and 
continuous  sacrifices. 

In  tite  direction  of  our  poli<7  nothing  will  be  changed.  If,  in 
spite  of  these  hostile  8tat«nents  by  these  8tat«emen,  an;  serious 
efforts  for  a  paving  of  tbe  waf  to  peace  were  to  show  tfaemaelTea 
anywhere,  then,  quite  certainly,  we  would  not  adopt  a  negative  atti- 
tude from  the  very  beginning,  but  we  wonld  examine  these  seriously 
meant, — ^I  say  expreealy  seriously  meant — efforts  immediately,  with 
scrupulous  core. 

This  was  not  only  his  position  but  emphatically  that  of  the  Ohi^ 
of  the  Army  Administration,  who  does  not  conduct  war  for  the  sake 
of  war,  but  has  said  to  me  that  as  soon  as  a  serious  desire  for  peace 
manifests  itsdf  on  tiie  other  side  we  must  follow  it  up. 

Some  remarks  of  the  Chanc^or  which  related  to  Belgium 
were  not  given  to  the  press;  bat,  on  the  following  day,  an 
official  statement  vas  issued  at  Berlin : 

With  regard  to  the  statements  made  to-day  (July  12)  by  the 
^nperial  ChanoeDor  in  the  Uain  Committee  of  the  Beichstag,  re- 
garding Bdgium,  a  view  has  spread  among  the  public  which  may  give 
rise  to  misunderstandings.  We  ore  therefore  giving  in  full  that  part 
of  the  Chanoellor's  speech.    Count  Hertling  said : 

"With  reference  to  the  future  of  Belgium,  as  I  already  said  yes- 
today,  the  occupation  and  presait  possession  of  Belgium  only  means 
that  we  have  a  pawn  for  future  nc^tiations.  By  the  term  'pawn' 
is  meant  that  one  does  not  int«id  to  keep  what  one  has  in  one's 
hand  as  a  pawn  if  u^K>tiations  should  bring  a  favorable  result.  We 
have  no  intention  of  keeping  Belgium  in  any  form  whatever.  What 
we  precisely  want,  as  already  expressed  by  me  on  February  24,  is,  that 
after  the  war  restored  Bdgium  shall,  as  a  self-dependent  State,  not 
be  subject  to  anybody  as  a  vassal  and  shall  live  with  us  in  good  and 
friendly  relations.  I  have  held  this  point  of  view  from  the  begin- 
ning with  T^ard  to  the  Bdgian  question,  and  still  hold  it  to-day. 

"Oaitlemen,  this  side  of  my  policy  is  folly  in  conformity  with  the 
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general  lines  of  direction  vliiclb  I  resterdaf  clearly  laid  before  yon. 
We  are  waging  war  sb  a  war  of  defense,  aa  we  have  done  from  the 
veiy  b^fimiing,  and  ereiy  Imperialietic  tendencyf  ereiy  tendency  to 
world  domination,  has  been  remote  from  our  minda.  Therefore  our 
peace  aima  will  agree  with  wbat  we  want.  That  is,  inviolabili^  of 
our  territory ;  open  air  for  the  ezpansion  of  our  people,  especiaUy  in 
the  economic  domain;  and  naturally,  alao,  the  aeceeeary  security  in 
regard  to  future  difficult  conditions.  Thia  is  completely  in  con- 
form!^ with  my  point  of  view  in  regard  to  Belgium,  but  how  thia 
point  of  view  can  be  established  in  detail  depends  on  future  nego- 
tiationa  and  on  tttis  point  I  am  unable  to  give  binding  dedaratiooa." 

'  But  this  WEB  not  all  he  said  concerning  Belgium,  and  a  few 
days  later,  on  demand  of  members  of  the  Reichfltag,  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks  was  made  public : 

With  regard  to  the  West,  the  Belgian  question  is  atill  in  the  fore- 
ground. From  the  b^inning  of  the  war  there  was  no  intuition  of 
retaining  Belgium  for  ever.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  war,  aa 
I  said  on  November  S9  laat,  was  from  the  beginning  a  defaisiVe  war 
and  not  a  war  of  congueet.  That  we  marched  into  Belgium  was  a 
neceaasity  forced  upon  us.  The  occupation  of  Bel^um  was  also  a 
necessity  forced  on  us  by  the  war.  It  fully  corresponds  to  The  Hague 
regulation  regarding  warfare  on  land  that  we  established  a  civil  ad- 
ministration in  Belgium.  Similarly  ve  introduced  a  German  ad- 
ministration there,  in  all  domains,  and  I  believe  this  was  not  to  the 
diaadvontage  of  the  Belgian  population.  Belgium,  in  our  hands,  is 
a  pledge  for  future  negotiations.  This  pledge  in  our  hands  means  a 
pledge  against  certain  dangers  which  are  warded  off  by  the  retention 
in  our  hands  of  this  eecuri^.  This  pledge  is,  tiierefor^  only  sur- 
rendo^  when  these  dangers  are  removed.  Belginm,  as  a  pledge^ 
means  tiierefore  for  us  that  we  must  secure  oureelvee  by  the  peace 
conditions,  as  I  have  already  aaid,  against  Bdgium's  ever  becoming 
a  jumping-off  ground  for  our  enemies,  and  not  enly  in  a  military  but 
also  in  an  economic  sense.  We  must  protect  ourselves  against  being 
strangled  economically  after  the  war.  Owing  to  its  conditions,  its 
position,  and  its  devdopment,  B«jgium  is  completely  dependent  on 
Germany.  If  we  mter  into  dose  relations  with  Belgium  in  the 
economic  domain  it  will  be  also  entirdy  to  the  interest  of  Belgium. 

If  we  succeed  in  getting  into  close  relations  witii  Belgium,  and 
if  we  succeed  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Belgium  also  with 
regard  to  political  questions  which  touch  G^many'e  vital  interests, 
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then  m  bare  a  definite  pnMpect  that  therewith  we  shall  have  the 
best  eecuri^  against  future  dangers  which  might  meoaoe  us  from 
Belgiimi,  and  through  Belgium  from  England  and  FrancA  This 
also  taQiee  with  Herr  von  Eubbnann's  view. 

The  Serlin  TagehlaH  ccmdenmed  the  speecli,  saying: 

The  Ohancellor  ia  sileot  about  war  aims.  If  Count  von  Hertling 
considers  Belgium  ia  part  of  the  peace  question  he  must  remanber 
that  for  nobody  outside  of  Germany  is  Belgium  eren  a  question  for 
a^ument.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Qermany  entered  into  tstj 
definite  obligations  regarding  Belgium,  and  even  if  these  obligations 
did  not  (ziBt  the  Belgian  question  for  most  people  in  the  world  is 
meretr  a  plain  question  of  righL  The  Chancellor's  remarks  about 
BuBsia  smdl  of  powder.  Aft^  reading  toq  Hertling's  whole  speech 
the  uncomfortable  impnssion  is  left  that  in  view  of  the  emtire  eitua- 
tion  a  policg'  of  waiting  is  deemed  adrisable^  The  Chancellor  pni^ 
sues  no  policy  of  lai^re  principles,  but  is  merely  an  adroit  oppor- 
tunist He  considers  it  sufficient  if  he  again  bridles  the  Beichstag 
majority.  He  will  then  return  to  main  headquarters  and  say  with  a 
smile:    '7oa  see  how  easy  it  isl" 

The  Frankfurter  Zeiiwng  said: 

Chancellor  von  Hertling's  declaration  retarding  Belgium  is  a  great 
step  in  advance.  Enemy  statesmen  cannot  interpret  it,  as  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  did  the  Chancdlor's  February  speech,  by 
indicating  that  Qermany  intends  to  make  Belgium  subservient  t« 
herself  by  means  of  commercial,  territorial,  and  military  conditions. 
Time  is  now  no  obstacle  on  Germany's  side  to  the  ending  of  the  war. 

The  VosBiBche  Zeiiung  believed: 

Obanoellor  von  Hertling's  statement  on  Betginm  was  made  with  a 
definitenees  which  always  hitherto  has  been  lacking.  The  Chancel- 
lor'a  thorough  KEposition  of  his  conception  of  the  Belgian  problem 
win  silence  chatter  about  German  statesmen  being  intentionally  si- 
lent on  this  subject  or  rapressiiig  themsdves  with  studied  obscuri^. 

Oermatua  heJd  that: 

Belgium  is  the  most  important  question  raised  hj  the  war,  and 
with  the  Chancellor's  clear  statemmit  regarding  it  the  internal  po- 
litioal  sitoation  can  now  be  considered  as  no  longer  strained. 
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The  foreign  press  was  still  commraitiDg  on  von  HertHng*s 
speech  when,  July  16,  Baron  Burian,  tie  AQstro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  in  an  address  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Premiers  on  the  ere  of  the  meeting  of  the  Reichsrat,  replied  to 
President  Wilson's  speech  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  18  not  eas7  to  draw  a  picture  of  tiie  pree^it  world  aituation  in 
view  of  the  Bwiftly  mcrring  nature  of  erents.  Everrtlung  is  in  full 
swing  and  a  Tcipetition  of  what  has  so  oftea  been  said  regarding 
the  causes  and  responsibilities  for  the  past  can  no  longer  influeoce 
our  judgment  because  on  that  subject,  ereirbodr  already  has  formed 
his  own  view.  The  consequences  of  the  war  already  have  grown  in- 
finitelj  and  have  gone  far  beyond  the  original  causes  of  the  war. 
The  present  phaea  of  events  and  developments,  too,  throw  a  glaring 
light  on  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  different  belligerent  groups 
wMdi  clashed  at  the  beginning  of  this  murderous  struggle,  bat  theyi 
perhaps,  are  not  without  slight  signs  of  an  internal  change  taking 
place  in  the  relations  of  the  groups. 

In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  struggle,  and  in  every  phase  of  this 
war  of  successful  defense,  the  Central  Powers  have  had  no  other 
aim  in  view  but  to  secure  the  enemy's  will  to  peace.  If  we  sum  up 
all  that  has  been  said  on  the  oiemy's  side  in  regard  to  their  war 
aims  we  recogniie  three  groups  of  aspirations  which  are  being  set 
forth  to  justify  the  continuation  of  bloodshed  so  that  the  ideals  of 
mankind  may  be  realized : 

The  freedom  of  all  nations,  which  are  to  form  a  league  of  nations 
and  which  in  future  shaU  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration  and 
not  by  arms,  is  to  reign. 

The  domination  of  one  nation  by  another  nation  is  to  be  excluded. 

Various  territorial  changes  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  Central  Powers. 

These  annexationist  aims,  though  variously  shaped,  are  generally 
known.  The  Intention,  however,  also  exists,  especially  in  regard  to 
Austria-Hungary,  to  carry  out  her  internal  disintegration  for  the 
purpose  of  the  formation  of  new  States.  Finally,  our  opponents  de- 
mand our  aton^nent  because  we  dared  to  defend  ourselves,  and  suc- 
cessfully, against  their  attacks.  Our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  is 
termed  militarism  and  must,  therefore,  be  destroyed.  Territorial 
aims  are,  in  fact,  the  only  things  now  separating  the  different  bel- 
ligerent groups.  For  the  great  Interests  of  humanitr  and  for  the  jus- 
tice, freedom,  honor,  and  peace  of  the  world,  as  set  forth  in  the  laws 
of  modem  political  conception,  regarding  which  we  need  not  accept 
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•n;  adrica,  we  also  are  reedy  to  fight.  There  is  hardly  any  diSer- 
ezice  betweoi  the  general  principlee  enunciated  by  the  Btatcemen 
of  both  beQigerenta.  Preeident  Wilson's  font  new  pointa  of  July  4 
shall  not,  apart  from  certain  exaggerations,  arouse  our  opposition. 
On  the  contrary,  we  ue  able  to  approve  tbeoi  heartily  to  a  great 
extent 

Nobody  would  refose  homage  to  this  genius  and  nobody  would  re- 
fuse his  cooperation.  This,  bowerer,  is  not  the  m^  point,  but  it 
is  what  can  also  be  understood  in  the  intereets  of  mankind.  Both 
groups  should  certainly  honestly  attempt  to  clear  this  up  and  settle  it 
by  mutual  agreement,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  as,  for  instance, 
our  peace  treaties  in  the  East  were  judged. 

The  fact  ia  that  all  our  opponoitB  were  invited  to  join  in  those 
peace  negotiations  and  th^  could  have  contributed  their  share  in 
bringing  them  to  a  different  issue.  But  now,  when  it  is  too  late, 
their  criticism  stands  on  weak  grounds,  for  there  is  no  legal  right 
which  would  have  entitled  them  to  condemn  the  peace  conditions 
which  w^e  acccjitable  to  the  contracting  parties  or  which  could  not 
be  avoided. 

From  the  confident  utterances  of  our  opponents  it  appears  they 
have  no  fear  of  being  defeated.  If  th^,  nevertheless,  represent  the 
peace  treaties  as  a  warning  of  our  treatmait  of  a  defeated  encany  we 
do  not  consider  the  rcf>roach  justified.  None  of  the  belligerent  States 
need  ever  oome  into  the  position  of  Bussia  and  Bumania  as  we  are 
ever  ready  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  with  all  our  opponents.  If 
our  enemies  continually  demand  atonement  for  wrong  done  and  resti- 
tution, then  thia  is  a  claim  which  we  could  urge  with  more  justifi- 
cation against  than  because  we  have  been  attatied,  and  the  wrong 
done  to  us  must  be  redressed. 

The  enemy's  obstinacy  regarding  his  territorial  demands  concern* 
ing  Alsace-Lorraine,  Trieste,  the  Trentino,  and  the  German  colouieff 
appears  to  be  insurmountable.  There  lies  the  limit  of  our  readiness 
for  peace.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  everything  except  our  own 
territory.  The  enemy  not  only  wants  to  cut  from  Austria-Hungary 
what  he  would  lilce  for  himself,  hut  the  inner  structure,  that  of  the 
monarchy  itself,  too,  is  to  be  attadced  and  the  monarchy  dissolved, 
if  possible,  into  component  parts.  Now  that  it  is  recognised  that  or* 
dinary  war  methods  have  not  sufficed  to  defeat  us,  interest  in  our 
internal  affairs  suddenly  has  become  supreme.  The  Entente  how- 
ever, discovered  its  empathy  with  our  internal  affairs  so  late  that 
many  an  enemy  Btateeman  who  now  prates  about  the  monarchy's 
national  questions  as  a  war  aim  had  probably  no  idea  of  their  ex- 
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utence  at  the  beptmisg  of  t}ie  war.  This  fact  can  be  reoognlzed 
from  that  amateurish  and  Buparficial  maimer  in  which  our  opponents 
discuBs  an  attempt  to  soItb  these  complicated  problems.  This  meth- 
od, howeror,  appears  to  than  to  be  useful.  They,  therefor^  organ- 
ized it  as  their  bave  organixed  the  blockade^  and  in  England  they  now 
have  a  propaganda  mimster. 

We  wish  to  place  this  attack  on  record  without  useless  indignation 
or  whining.  The  choice  of  this  new  means  of  fighting  ua  does  not 
show  too  great  a  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  enemy's  previous 
efforts.  We  are  certain  it  will  be  unsuccessful.  Our  opponents  start 
from  a  completelr  mechanical  misjudgment  of  the  character  of  the 
Anstro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and  prefer  in  their  satisfaction  to  over- 
look, in  the  presoit  difficult  internal  problems,  the  fact  that  tiiese 
States  with  thdr  various  nationalities  are  no  accidental  structure, 
bnt  a  product  of  historical  and  ethnographical  necessity  which  cany 
in  themselves  the  fundamental  principle  of  life  and  race.  They, 
therefor^  possess,  and  this  ai^liee  fully  to  Austria  and  Hungary, 
the  necessary  elastici^  and  adaptability  to  the  changing  evraits  of 
the  times,  the  ability  to  reform  themselves  according  to  the  necessi^ 
of  their  standard  of  development  and  to  solve  all  internal  crises 
without  uncalled-for  forugn  interference. 

Our  enemies  want  to  paralyze  us  hy  an  ofiensive  of  irritation  and 
to  render  ns  helpless.  They  want  to  crush  our  very  powerful  or- 
ganism in  order  to  moke  weak  parts,  one  after  the  otiier,  serviceable 
to  their  own  purposes.  According  to  tiieir  uninvited  prescriptions 
one-half  of  Auatria-Hungaiy's  population  may  perish  in  order  to 
make  the  other  half  happy.  For  that  purpose  this  senseless  war 
must  be  continued.  As  has  always  been  the  case,  for  centuries  past, 
the  States  and  races  of  the  monarchy  will  settle  their  internal  prob- 
lems in  agreement  with  their  ruler.  The  monarchy  resolutely  de- 
clines foreign  interference  in  any  form  just  as  it  does  not  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  foreigners.  We  have  never  prescribed  a  pn^pram 
for  our  enemies  as  to  how  the?  shall  deal  with  their  domestic  ques- 
tions, and  when  we  have  had  occasion  frequoitly  to  recall  that  it  is 
not  all  happiness  and  harmony  with  our  enemies  in  their  domestic 
affairs,  and  that  th^  have  their  own  problems  in  Ireland,  India,  eto., 
we  did  BO  only  by  way  of  ^hortation  to  reciprocity  giving  the  ad- 
vice: "Sweep  before  your  own  door."  Our  enemy's  infianunatory 
activity  is  not  content  with  tiying  to  stir  np  our  races  against  one 
another,  bnt  it  does  not  even  scruple,  by  means  of  circulating  mon- 
strous and  base  calumnies,  to  sow  distrust  between  tiie  races  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  hereditary  dynasty. 
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Two  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  Foch  began  his 
memorable  ofFensive,  the  German  armies  were  driven  eadward 
and  northward  day  by  day,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks 
Bapanme,  Feronne,  Koyon,  Soissons  and  the  Vesle  were  within 
the  Allies'  lines.  Defeat  faced  the  Qermans.  Again  a  time 
had  come  for  a  peaoe  offensive,  and  September  9,  Count  Ka- 
Tolyi,  hea<l  of  the  Hungarian  Independent  party,  in  an  open 
letter  to  hia  supporters,  endorsed  the  President's  peace  pro- 
gram as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  "A  decisive  military  vio- 
tory,"  said  he,  "despite  its  military  Buocesses,  is  a  dream  which 
it  is  useless  to  follow.  The  prime  condition  for  peace  negotia- 
ticHifi  is  the  democratization  of  nationa  and  the  abandonment  of 
imperialist  theories.  A  second  condition  is  that  we  should  not 
become  slaves  to  the  idea  of  a  Middle  Europe,  either  military, 
economic,  or  political ;  that  we  should  not  strengthen  our  alli- 
ance with  Germany  which  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
realization  of  this  Central  Europa  We  ou^t  to  accept  as  a 
basis  for  negotiations  President  Wilson's  prc^am." 

Count  Ozemin,  in  (he  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  endorsed 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  on  September  10,  Baron  Burian, 
Ausbro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  when  speaking  to  German 
newspaper  men  visiting  Vienna,  said : 

I  would  not  delude  70U  with  baselees  proepeots  of  peace  at  a  mo- 
ment \rhea  the  war  fever  is  still  shaking  the  world.  I  must,  how- 
ever, talk  to  70U  of  peace  because  we  aU  honestlr  want  it  and  because 
we  are  certain  there  is  an  ever-growing  number  of  like-minded  per- 
sons in  all  enemr  countries. 

Our  adversaries  need  only  provide  an  opportuni^  in  a  calm  «• 
change  of  views,  some  sort  of  direct  informative  discussions  is  think- 
able which  would  be  far  from  being  peaoe  negotiationB,  of  discussing 
and  weighing  everything  which  to-da;  separates  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, and  no  further  fighting  will,  perhaps,  be  needed  to  bring  them 
closer  together.  I  am  certain  that  this  war  must  cost  this  tormented 
earth  a  terrible  amount  of  bloodshed  and  an  immeasurable  deetmo- 
tion  of  precious  possessions  before  the  end  can  be  reached  by  the 
military  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  if,  indeed,  this  at  all  is  possible. 
We  are  oppieeaed  by  the  same  cares,  but  we  are  not  downhearted. 
You  can  oonvinoe  yourself  here  that  we^  just  as  in  Qermany,  with 
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head  erect  and  without  fear  or  arroganoe,  are  waging  a  defensive 
war,  r^ecting  all  reepoiiBibility  for  the  prolongation  thereof  which 
was  criminally  and  quite  uselessl;  forced  upon  us  b;  the  enemy. 
No  part?  can  be  sure  of  the  issue  until  the  end  of  a  war,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  either  party  should  renounce  the  possibili^ 
of  a  military  victory.  But  it  is  unthinkable  that  even  the  most  con- 
fident hopes  of  final  victory  conld  permit  the  enemy  in  the  long  run 
to  avoid  considering  whether  the  mc^t  terrific  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices can  longer  be  justified  in  order  to  carry  through  principles 
which  are  not  the  enemy's  monopoly,  or  to  regukts  the  affairs  of 
other  peoples  who  can  manage  them  quite  as  well  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  careful  and  sincere  investigation  would  bring  man;  on 
the  other  side  to  realize  that  th^  often  are  fighting  for  imaginary 
things.  It  may  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  want  to  communicate  one's 
own  perceptions  of  things  to  the  enemy.  The  eaemy  group  can,  if 
it  wishes,  convince  itself  that  in  all  questions  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice and  of  future  international  relations  it  will  encounter  on  the 
part  of  our  group  no  opposition,  and  this  will  be  in  line  with  our 
existing  progressive  aspirations.  But  at  tiie  same  time  it  will  meet 
our  determination  to  continue  steadfastly  to  stand  up  for  our  own 
right 

This  question  arises:  Is  it  not  a  crime  against  humanity  evrai  to 
thiqk  of  completely  pulling  down  a  structure  which  has  become  his- 
torical, and  which  certainly,  here  and  there,  needs  improvement,  but 
is  capable  of  improvanent,  in  order  to  found  a  paradise  of  the  fu- 
ture on  its  ruins }  The  defect  in  this  is  that  in  accordance  with  the 
destructive  methods  of  our  enemies  it  can  be  created  only  with  a 
much  too  great  sacrifice.  Count  the  past  hecatombs  of  this  war. 
Think  of  those  to  come,  and  ask  whether  striving  to  attain  war 
aims  at  such  a  price  is  justifiable,  war  aims  in  which  the  principle  of 
justice  is  put  foremost,  without  investigation  whether  an  under- 
standing could  not  be  reached  by  a  fair  application  of  that  principle. 
We  desire  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  help  to  pave  a  way  for  conciliarion.  But,  so  long  as 
necessary,  we  shall  hold  out  in  a  loyal  and  resolute  defense. 

Austria-Hungary  having  broken  the  way,  Germany  followed 
on  September  12,  when  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  spoke  concerning  peace. 

The  Kaiser  saw  no  signs  of  peace.  Standing  before  the 
Kmpp  Munition  workers  at  Eseen  he  bemoaned  the  hatred  en- 
gendered by  the  war. 
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But  vbo  was  it  [he  asked]  introduoed  terrible  hatred  into  this 
varl  It  was  the  eaetaj.  Everf  one  of  you  in  the  remoteBt  corner 
of  the  Fatherland  knows  that  I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  shorten  the 
war,  as  far  as  possible,  for  70U  and  Tour  people  and  for  the  entire 
civilized  European  world.  In  December,  191ft,  I  presented  the  enemy 
public  with  a  clear  and  unambiguous  offer  of  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  Oerman  Em^re  and  m;  alliee.  Jeers,  mockeiy  and  contempt 
were  the  answer. 

Even  though  in  the  opinion  of  man;  among  you  the  war  is  lasting 
too  long,  ever;  German  man,  ever;  German  woman  must,  in  witness- 
ing the  heroic  deeds  of  the  arm;  and  navy,  be  aware  that  we  are 
fighting  and  stm^ling  for  existence  and  that  we  must  make~  the  ut- 
most effort  to  defend  ourselves  victoriousl;,  not  only  through  the 
work,  but  as  regards  the  thoughts  of  our  people. 

Ton  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  right  in  deacribing  this  war  as 
the  product  of  a  great  negation.  And  do  ;oii  ask  what  that  negation 
is  1  It  is  the  n^^tion  of  the  German  people's  right  to  existence.  It  is 
the  negation  of  all  our  kultur,  a  negation  of  our  achievements,  of 
all  our  wo^.  The  German  people  were  industrious,  meditative,  as- 
siduous, imaginative  in  all  domains.  It  wo^ed  with  bod;  and  soul. 
But  &sre  were  people  who  did  not  vriah  to  work,  bat  rest  on  their 
laurels.  Those  were  our  enemies.  We  got  dose  to  them  through 
our  profitable  woA  and  the  development  of  onr  industry,  science  and 
art;  through  our  popular  education  and  social  legialation.  Thereby 
our  people  throve  and  then  came  env;.  Envy  induced  our  enemies 
to  fight  and  war  came  upon  ua.  And  now,  when  our  opponrats  see 
that  their  hopes  have  been  deceptive  and  how  our  mighty  graerals, 
after  whom  ;our  new  workshops  are  ri^tl;  named,  have  dealt  them 
blow  upon  blow,  hatred  springs  up.  We  onl;  know  the  honest  wrath 
which  deals  the  enem;  the  blow,  but  when  he  liee  prostrate  and  bleed- 
ing we  extend  to  him  our  hand  and  see  to  his  recover;. 

Hatred  manifests  itself  onl;  among  peoples  who  fed  themselves 
beaten.  If,  therefore,  such  terrible  hatred  existe  among  our  enemies, 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  their  calculations  have  been  wrong. 
Ever;  one  who  knows  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Ssxons  knows  what 
it  means  to  fight  them — how  tenacious  tiie^  are.  We  do  not  know 
when  the  struggle  will  end,  but  one  thing  we  do  know,  namdy,  that 
'  we  tntist  fight  the  battle  through. 

Friedrich  tod  Payer,  the  Imperial  Vice-Ohancellor,  in  his 
speech  at  Stuttgart,  reminded  hia  hearers  of  the  State  debts 
"eTerjwhere  reaching  fantastic  heists" ;  he  told  them  "that  the 
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longer  tfae  European  peoples  lacerate  each  other"  the  greater  die 
certainty  that  a  weakened  and  imporeriahed  Europe  vould  be 
"lost  in  favor  of  cleverer  end  more  calculating  peoples" ;  but 
COTWoled  them  with  the  reflection  that  after  four  years  of  war- 
fare the  fighting  was  still  almost  entirely  on  enemy  soil ;  that 
the  loss  of  shipping  would  ruin  Gbeat  Britain ;  that  "ii  we  lack 
cotton  and  oil  our  raionies  lack  coal,"  and  urged  the  Germans 
to  hold  tog^et. 

The  strugglei,  Heir  Payer  said,  would  not  end  with  a  peaoe 
of  ^e  usual  sort 

In  former  peace  negotiationB,  the  middle  and  lower  elsBses,  when 
ft  come  to  the  council  tnble,  fell  quietif  into  tiie  bac^fround.  THie, 
now,  ifl  over  and  the  goTenmientB  will  conclude  the  coming  peace 
treaties  in  dose  harmony  with  the  entire  peopl&  The  main  thing 
for  them  in  peace  is  not  tiie  acquisition  of  land,  treasure  and  glor;; 
they  aim  novada;!  at  least  at  the  conduaion  of  a  lasting  peace  and 
themfore  there  will  be  no  peace  of  conqueet.  Deapite  eveirthing, 
the  peace  treaty  will  have  purely  positiTe  contents.  The  nations  of 
the  earth  ct?  out  for  further  preservation  from  the  further  misery 
of  wars,  for  leagues  of  nations,  for  international  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion and  BgreementB  regarding  equal  disarmament,  cries  which  the 
enemy  govemmentB  have  made  their  own  uid  the  fulfillment  of 
which  would  not  be  wrecked  by  the  Oerman  GoTemmenf  a  opposition. 
We  are,  on  the  contrary,  ready  to  collaborate  to  the  beet  of  our 
ability. 

We  desire  to  have  a  disarmament  agreement  on  the  condition  of 
complete  reciprocity  applied  not  merely  to  land  armiee,  but  even  to 
naval  forces.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  idea,  and  even  going  be- 
yond it,  we  wiD  raise  in  the  n^^tiatious  a  demand  for  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  sea  routes,  for  the  open  door  in  all  oversea  possessiona 
and  for  the  protection  of  private  proper^  at  sea.  And  if  negotiations 
take  place  regarding  the  protection  of  small  nations  and  of  national 
minoritiefi  in  individual  Statee  we  shall  willingly  advocate  interna- 
tional arrangements  which  will  act  for  deliverance  in  countries  un- 
der Great  Britain's  domination. 

Oermany,  he  said,  would  never  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
despotic  Bussia;  never  place  Poland  or  Finland  again  under 
the  Bussian  yoke ;  never  allow  the  border  states  on  the  German 
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frontier  and  the  Baltic  to  be  subjected  against  their  wills  to 
BnBsian  imperialism  or  throvn  into  the  perils  of  civil  war  and 
anarchy.  They  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Germany 
and  neveac  wonld  she  suffer  any  one  to  meddle  in  this  matter, 
never  would  she  sabmit  to  the  Entente  for  approval  the  treaties 
with  Russia.  Rumania,  the  Ubaine. 

For  the  net,  the  tenitorial  poatessions  which  existed  before  the 
war  can  ewTwfaere  be  restored.  A  prdiminarr  coiidition  for  ns 
and  oar  allies  ib  that  all  the  terrttoi?  should  again  be  restored 
which  we  powMscd  on  August  1, 1914.  QennBnj  must,  tberefore,  in 
the  first  place  receive  back  her  ooloniea,  in  which  connection  the 
idea  of  an  ezdiange  on  the  Bioonds  of  ezpediou^  need  not  be  ex- 
elnded. 

We  Oermans,  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded,  can  evacuate  the  oc- 
copied  rations.  We  can,  when  once  things  have  been  brought  to  that 
stagCi  restore  Bdgium.  If  we  and  oar  allies  are  onoe  again  in  pos- 
session of  what  belong  to  ns  and  if  we  first  are  euro  that  in  Belgium 
BO  other  State  will  be  more  favorably  placed  than  we,  then  Bel- 
gium, I  think  I  may  say,  can  be  given  back  without  incumbrance 
and  without  reserve.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  r^resent  Belgium  as  the 
innocent  victim  of  our  policf  [Herr  von  Payer  said]  and  to  clothe 
her,  as  it  were,  in  the  white  garment  of  innocence.  The  Belgian 
Government,  that  is  what  matters,  not  the  Belgian  people,  took  an 
active  part  in  Great  Britain's  policy  of  encircling  Germany. 

Ab  to  the  question  of  war  indemnities  from  one  party  or  the 
other,  it  was  enou^  to  say  that  if  Germany  had  been  allowed 
to  pursue  her  work  in  peace  there  would  have  been  no  war,  no 
injnriefl. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  our  paying,  but  only 
whether  we  should  receive  compensation  for  the  injuries  infiicted 
(m  us.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that,  as  the  innocent  and  attadced 
party,  we  have  a  right  to  indemnification.  To  go  on  proeecuting  the 
war,  however,  to  that  point  would  cost  us  such  heavy  sacrifices,  irre- 
parable 1^  moneiy,  that  we  prefer,  on  calm  reflection,  and  even  with 
our  favorable  military  situation,  to  abandon  this  idea,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  jeopardizing  a  future  peace  which  would  be  in- 
evitable if  compensation  were  forcibly  urged. 

Unreliable  conditions  of  peace,  of  course,  should  not  be  laid  down 
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for  our  participation  in  the  peace  negetiatione.  We  laugh  at  the  idea 
that  we  should  first  penitent]?  ask  for  meiay  before  we  are  admitted. 
We  laugh  at  the  fools  who  babble  of  revenge.  I  have  wished  only  to 
diow  that  peace  by  understanding  will  bring  nothing  humiliating  for 
us  nor  a  period  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Strong  and  courageous 
in  the  conscionsnees  of  our  inrincibilitT,  equal  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  will  lead  a  life  of  labor,  but  also  with  contentment  and 
with  an  assured  future.  In  common  with  others  we  will  protect 
the  world's  peace  from  future  dangers.  It  would  be  an  illusion  to 
calculate  on  will  to  peace  in  those  circles  among  our  enemiee  which 
are  responsible  for  the  opening  and  the  continuing  of  hostilities.  For 
years  th^  have  been  living  on  the  inflaming  of  war  passions.  Th^ 
cannot  admit  to  their  countrymen  that  thur  aims  are  unattainable 
and  that  their  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain. 

Others  among  those  peoples  will  think  different.  Uoreorer, 
ibej  will  prerail  sooner  or  later.  Until  tiim,  howerer,  there  remains 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  defend  our  lives.  We  place  the  respon- 
sibility  for  the  blood  which  will  yet  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  our  ene- 
mies. Qermany's  strength,  capacity,  courage  and  aelf-sacrifice  must 
teach  our  enaniee  that  it  has  become  hopeless  for  them  to  continue 
to  wage  this  baneful  war. 

TTnleas  all  these  signs  failed  another  Glerman  "peace  offeii' 
sive"  might  soon  be  racpected.  They  did  not  fail,  and,  Septem- 
ber ISth,  just  after  the  Allies  had  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Cambrai  and  Laon,  and  the  First  American  Army  bad  swept 
across  the  salient  at  St  Mihiel,  and  come  under  the  fire  of  the 
guns  around  Metz,  the  erpected  peace  note  appeared.  It  was 
addressed  by  Austria  directly  to  all  the  Allied  Powers  through 
the  media  of  such  neutral  nations  as  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  AJlies'  intoeats  at  Yiemuu 

The  peace  offer  which  the  powers  of  the  Quadniple  Alliance  ad- 
dreesed  to  their  opponraits  on  December  12, 1916,  and  the  conciliatory 
basic  ideas  of  which  th^  have  never  given  up,  signifies,  despite  the 
rejection  which  it  experienced,  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
this  war.  In  contrast  to  the  first  two  and  a  half  war  years,  Ihe  ques- 
tion of  peace  has  from  that  moment  been  the  center  of  European,  aye, 
of  world  discussion,  and  dominates  it  in  ever- increasing  measure. 

Almost  ell  the  belligerent  states  have  in  turn  again  and  again  ^- 
presaed  themselvee  on  the  question  of  peace,  its  prerequisites  and 
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conditions.  Tbe  line  of  derdopment  of  this  diacusaion,  bowerer,  lias 
not  been  nnifona  and  stead;.  The  basic  standpoint  changed  under 
tbe  inflnence  of  the  military  and  political  position,  and  hitherto,  at 
anf  rate,  it  has  not  led  to  a  tangible  general  reenlt  that  conld  be 
ntilized. 

It  is  tme  that,  independent  of  all  theee  oscillatione,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  distance  between  tbe  conceptions  of  the  two  sidee  has, 
on  tbe  whole,  grown  somewhat  lees;  that  deepite  tiie  indisputable 
continuance  of  decided  and  hitherto  unbridged  differences,  a  partial 
turning  from  many  of  the  most  extreme  concrete  war  aims  is  visible 
and  a  certain  agreement  upon  the  relative  general  basic  principles 
of  a  worid  peace  mamfeets  its^.  In  both  camps  there  is  undoubtedly 
observable,  in  wide  classes  of  tbe  population,  a  growth  of  tbe  will 
to  peace  and  understanding.  Uoreover,  a  comparison  of  the  recep- 
tion of  tbe  peace  proposal  of  the  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents  with  the  later  utterances  of  reaponsi- 
ble  stateemen  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  non-reeponsibte  but,  in  a 
political  respect,  nowise  uninfluential  personalities,  confirms  this  im- 


While,  for  example,  the  reply  of  the  Allies  to  President  Wilson's 
proposal  made  demands  which  amounted  to  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria-Hungary,  to  a  diminution  and  a  de^  internal  transforma- 
tion of  the  Qerman  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of  Turkish  European 
ownrafihip,  these  demands,  the  realization  of  which  was  based  on  the 
supposition  of  an  overwhelming  victory,  were  later  modified  in  many 
declarations  from  official  Entente  quarters,  or  in  part  were  dropped. 

Thus,  in  a  declaration  made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Formgn  Secretary,  ezpreeely  recognized 
that  Austria-Hungary  must  itself  solve  its  internal  problems,  and 
that  no  one  could  impose  a  constitution  upon  Germany  frora  the  out- 
side. Ifr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Prime  Minister,  declared  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  Allies'  war  aims  to 
partition  Austria-Hungary,  to  rob  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  its  Turk- 
ish posseesions  or  to  reform  Germany  internally.  It  may  also  be 
considered  symptomatic  that  in  Deconber,  1917,  Mr.  Balfour  cate- 
gorically repudiated  tbe  assumption  that  British  poli<7  had  ever  en- 
gaged itself  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  state  out  of  ^e  ter- 
ritories on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine. 

The  Central  Powers  leave  it  in  no  doubt  that  th^  are  only  wag- 
ing a  war  of  defense  for  the  integri^  and  the  security  of  their  terri- 
tories. 

Far  more  oatapoken  than  in  Uie  domain  of  concrete  war  aims  has 
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the  rBi^TOcbemeiit  of  ooaceptiaa*  prooeeded  ngardlng  those  gnidinff 
lines  iQxiii  the  basis  of  which  peace  ihall  be  concluded  and  the  fu- 
ture Older  of  Europe  and  the  world  be  built  up.  In  thii  direction 
Fresident  Wilson,  in  his  speeches  of  Februai?  19  snd  Juir  4  of  this 
year,  h&s  formulated  principlea  which  have  not  encountered  contra- 
diction on  the  part  of  his  Allies  and  tike  far-reaching  appEcation  of 
which  is  likely  to  meet  with  so  objectioii  on  the  part  of  the  Powon 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  also,  presui^KMinff  that  this  application  is 
gea&tal  and  reconcilable  with  the  vital  intwests  of  the  States  oon- 
cemed. 

It  is  true,  it  must  be  tcanembered,  that  an  agreeanent  on  graeral 
principles  is  insufficient,  but  that  there  remains  the  further  matter 
of  reaching  an  accord  upon  their  intOTpretations  and  their  applica- 
tion to  individual  concrete  war  and  peace  questions. 

To  an  unprejudiced  obeerrer  there  con  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the 
belligereat  states,  without  exertion,  the  desire  for  a  peace  of  under- 
standing has  been  enormously  strengthened;  that  the  conriction  is 
iocreasingly  spreading  that  the  further  continuance  of  the  bloody 
struggle  must  transform  Europe  into  ruins  and  into  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion that  will  mar  its  derelopment  for  decades  to  come,  and  this 
without  any  guarantee  of  thereby  bringing  out  that  decision  by  arms 
which  has  been  Tainly  striven  after  by  both  sides  in  four  years  filled 
with  enormous  sacrifices.  Bufferings  and  eiertions. 

In  what  manner,  however,  can  the  way  be  paved  for  an  under- 
standing and  am  understanding  finally  attained!  Is  there  any  seri- 
ous prospect  whatever  of  reaching  this  aim  l^  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion of  peace  problems  in  the  way  hitberto  followed?  We  have 
not  the  oourage  to  answer  the  latter  question  in  tlie  affirmative.  The 
discussion  from  one  pafalic  tribune  to  another,  as  has  hitlierto  taken 
place  between  statesmen  of  the  various  countries,  was  really  only  a 
series  of  monologues. ,  It  lacked,  above  evetything,  directness.  Speech 
and  counterspeech  did  not  fit  into  each  other.  The  speakers  spoke 
over  one  another's  heads.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  the  publicity  and 
the  groimd  of  tiiese  discussions  which  robbed  them  of  possibility  of 
Anitful  progress.  In  all  public  statements  of  this  nature  a  form  of 
eloquence  is  used  which  reckons  with  the  effect  at  great  distances 
and  on  the  masses.  Oonaciously  or  unconsciously,  however,  one  then- 
by  increases  the  distance  of  the  opponents'  eonceptivn,  produces  mis- 
understandings which  take  root  and  are  not  removed,  and  makes  the 
&ank  exchange  of  ideas  more  difficult  Every  pronouncement  of 
leading  statesmen  is,  directly  after  its  delivery  and  before  the  authori- 
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tatire  qtutiten  of  the  oppocite  side  on  replr  to  it,  made  the  subject 
of  pBsnonate  or  exaggerated  discuaeion  by  unreaponeible  elementa. 

Bnt  anxie^  lest  they  aboold  endaoger  the  intereets  of  their  arms 
fay  nnfaTorably  infloeDciiig  feeling  at  home,  and  lest  they  prematurely 
betray  their  own  ultimate  intentions,  also  caTiaes  the  responsible 
statesmoi  themaelves  to  strike  a  higher  tone  and  stubbornly  to  ad- 
here to  extreme  standpoints. 

If,  therefore,  an  attempt  is  made  to  see  whether  the  basis  exists 
for  an  understanding  calculated  to  deliver  Europe  from  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  suicidal  continuation  of  the  struggle,  then,  in  any  cas^ 
another  method  should  bo  chosen  which  renders  possible  a  direct, 
rerbal  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the  goTermuents  and 
only  between  them.  The  opposing  conceptions  of  individual  belliger- 
ent States  would  likewise  have  to  form  the  subject  of  such  a  discus- 
sion for  mutual  enlightenment  as  well  as  the  general  principles  that 
ahall  Mirve  as  the  basis  for  peace  and  the  future  relations  of  the 
States  to  one  another,  and  r^arding  which,  in  the  first  place,  an  ac- 
cord can  be  sought  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

As  soon  as  an  agreemwt  has  been  reached  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
dplee  an  attempt  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions concretely  to  apply  them  to  individual  peace  questions  and 
tfterehy  bring  about  their  solution. 

We  venture  to  hope  that  there  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
any  belligerents  to  such  an  exchange  of  views.  The  war  activities 
would  experience  no  interruption.  The  discussions,  too,  would  only 
go  so  far  as  was  considered  by  the  participants  to  offer  a  prospect  of 
•access.  No  disadvantages  would  arise  therefrom  for  the  states  rep- 
resented. Far  from  harming,  such  an  exchange  of  views  could  only 
be  useful  to  the  cauae  of  peace. 

What  did  not  succeed  the  first  time  can  be  repeated,  and  perhaps 
it  has  already  at  least  contributed  to  the  clarification  of  views.  Moun- 
tains of  old  misonderstandiDgs  might  be  removed  and  many  new 
things  perceived.  Streams  of  pent-up  human  kindness  would  be 
released,  in  the  warmth  of  which  everything  essential  would  remain 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  is  antagonistic,  to  which  excessive 
independence  is  still  attributed,  would  disappear. 

According  to  our  conviction  all  the  belligerents  jointly  owe  to 
humanity  to  examine  whether  now,  after  so  many  years  of  costly  but 
nndecided  struggle,  the  entire  course  of  which  points  to  an  under- 
standing, it  is  possible  to  make  an  end  to  the  terrible  grapple. 

The  Boysl  and  Imperial  Government  would  like,  therefore,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  governments  of  all  the  belligerent  states  to  send  del^fates 
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to  a  confidential  and  unlimdiur  discussion  on  the  basic  principles 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  a  place  in  a  neutral  country  and  at 
a  near  date  that  would  ^et  have  to  be  agreed  upon — del^ates  who 
were  charged  to  make  known  to  one  another  the  conception  of  their 
goTfimments  regarding  those  principles  and  to  receive  analogous 
conununications  as  weU  as  to  request  and  give  frank  and  candid  ex- 
planations on  all  those  points  which  need  to  be  precisely  defined- 

The  Boyal  and  Imperial  Ooremment  has  the  honor  to  request  the 
government  of ,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  Tour  Excel- 
lency, to  bring  this  conunuiiication  to  the  knowledge  of  the  govem- 
ment  of .* 

A  dispatch  from  London  announced  that  according  to  in- 
formation received  Germany  had  made  a  definite  peace  offer 
to  Belgium  and  that  the  terms  were  that  Belgium  shall  remain 
neutral  until  the' end  of  the  war.  That  thereafter  the  entire 
economic  and  political  independence  of  Belgium  shall  be  re- 
constituted. That  the  pre-war  commercial  treaties  between 
Germany  and  Belgium  ahall  again  be  put  into  operation  after 
the  war  for  an  indefinite  period.  That  Belgium  ahall  use  her 
good  offices  to  secure  the  return  of  the  German  colonies.  That 
the  Flemish  question  shall  be  considered  and  the  Flemish 
minority,  which  aided  the  German  invaders,  shall  not  be 
penalized. 

No  admission  was  made  that  Germany  had  in  any  way 
wronged  Belgium,  nor  did  the  proposal  allude  to  reparation  or 
indemnity.  InstmctionB,  it  was  further  reported,  had  been 
given  to  the  German  legation  at  Hdsingfors  to  declare  to  the 
Finnish  government  that  in  order  to  remove  all  danger  of 
trouble  between  Finland  and  Sweden,  Germany  would  not  send 
troops  to  Eastern  Karelia,  and  promised,  if  Gh'eat  Britain  and 
the  other  Entente  Powers  would  evacuate  Earelia  and  the  Mur- 
man  coast,  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  those  regions  within  a 
period  not  named.     American  journals  said: 

Oertainlf  Austria  has  wanted  peace  and  wants  it  still,  but  it  wants 
peace  on  terms  which  the  Entente  Allies  not  only  cannot  grant,  hut 
t  that  ftddresied  ia 
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eannot  lietm  to.  The  Entente  is  perfectly  wining  to  make  peace  to- 
morrow, but  tlut  peace  must  be  sued  for  l^  Germany,  not  Austria, 
and  most  be  asked  on  the  basis  of  tbe  acknowledgment  of  defeat, 
the  admission  of  wrong,  and  a  pledge  of  reparation  of  the  wrong. 
On  no  other  basis  could  a  lasting  peace  be  arranged,  and  we  have 
fought  too  long  and  sacrificed  too  mooh  to  oonsent  to  an;  other  than 
a  lasting  peace.* 

The  answer  will  be  a  firm  and  decieire  negatiT&  There  will  be 
no  "oalm  exchange  of  views." 

Preeident  Wilson  has  specifically  stated  and  r^teatedlr  afBrmed  the 
main  conditions  of  peace.  These  conditions  and  principles  have  hem 
full;  indorsed  by  Eutoite  statesmen  in  every  country  concerned. 
Nothing  short  of  full  compliance  with  them  will  satisfy  the  nations 
now  fighting  together  for  freedom — and  a  condition  precedent  to 
their  consideration  at  a  peace  conference  is  that  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  accomplices  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  withdraw  from  oc- 
cupied territories,  including  Bnasia,  and  that  the  shameful  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  shall  be  abrogated.  Until  these  oonditionfi  are  com- 
plied with  the  answer  to  Austris-Hungaiy  is  NO  1 — and  this  is  backed 
up  t^  force  "without  stint  or  limit." 

After  spreading  hell  over  thousands  of  miles  and  making  deserts 
out  of  smiling  gardens,  these  savages  suggest  a  halt.  It  isn't  for 
them  to  say.  There  may  be  pacifists  who  will  advocate  such  an  agree- 
ment. Put  them  down  for  friends  of  Qermauy  the  moment  they  be- 
gin their  sentimental  or  treasonable  talk.  Why  should  Qecmany  be 
consulted  on  how  to  terminate  the  warl  Terms  must  be  for  her  to 
obey,  not  to  make.  The  Austrian  dodge  deserves  notice  only  as  an 
admission  of  defeat.* 

Do  we  believe  what  we  say  about  this  German  thing— that  it  is 
frightful  beyond  redonption,  that  it  has  no  faith  to  pledge  that  it 
hag  betrayed  the  very  principlea  of  civilisation,  that  it  cannot  be  lived 
with,  and  that  it  must  be  utterly  destroyed.  If  aU  of  this  be 
true,  and  we  believe  it,  then  tot  only  is  it  iippossible  to  make 
peace  with  Germany,  but  we  cannot  even  dicuss  with  her  the 
terms  on  which  she  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  her  existence 
on  earth. 

It  is  evident  that  Germany  has  abandoned  the  ambition  to  conquer 
the  world.  Shall  the  world  be  grateful  on  that  account!  Shall  it 
parley  with  the  thing  it  resolved  to  destroy  for  reasons  which,  if  the? 
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are  valid  at  all,  require  free  people  ratber  to  perieb  than  to  oompro- 
mise  ?  To  do  ao  would  stulti^  democracy  bf^ood  tbe  imagination  of 
ita  poBterity.* 

Wbat  the  instinctiTe  answer  of  the  aTerage  red-blooded  American 
will  be  we  have  no  doubt  He  will  repeat  Granf a  words  and  say, 
that  no  terms  wiU  be  accepted  but  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
surrender.  And  that  is  what  we  hope  the  United  States  Oovemmait 
and  tbe  Qovemments  of  England,  France  and  Italy  will  say.  Tbe 
present  German  Government  cannot  be  trusted.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant  now  than  ever  before  to  apply  force,  widiont  stint  or  limit* 

Germany  started  this  war;  civilisation  will  finish  it.  The  spirit 
that  animates  the  allied  millions,  which  conmunds  them  to  get  into 
battle  and  conquer,  is  the  spirit  of  liber^.  That  spirit  is  now  aflame 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  outraged  majesty  is  driving  its  sword 
straight  toward  the  heart  of  its  assailant.  Who  will  attempt  to  stay 
Liberty's  band !  Who  is  tbe  statesman  or  ruler  who  will  dare  to  stay 
the  execution  of  the  assassin!  Who  is  the  man  who  will  try  to  inter- 
fere with  God's  will  as  voiced  by  His  peoplet* 

Let  the  Hun  whine,  let  him  sing  his  song  of  peace  and  hntber- 
hood.  Pur  answer  to  his  peace  twaddle  shall  be  more  war.  We  shall 
reply  to  his  whimpers  with  machine  guns.  Against  bis  flimsy  stmo- 
tnres  of  whining  deception  we  let  loose  our  armies  with  renewed 
vigor.' 

Tbe  answer  to  this  bit  of  sinister  Tentonism  should  be  unctmdi- 
tional  surrender.  Then  a  conference  may  be  held  to  arrange  the 
details.  America,  England,  France,  and  Italy  can  do  no  other  than 
insist  upon  this.  The?  owe  it  to  tbe  heroic  dead  of  their  armies 
who  gave  their  lives  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  the  Presi- 
dent enunciated  and  all  approved;  the?  owe  it  to  tbe  fighting  men  in 
tiie  field  who  are  cheerfully  accepting  the  dangers,  the  bardslups,  and 
the  strain  of  battle  that  liber^  and  democracy  may  live,  and  th^ 
owe  it  to  their  people  at  home  who  have  been  undergoing  and  are 
still  undergoing  the  privation  and  sacrificee  the  support  of  the  armies 
entails  to  accept  no  peace  of  compromise.  It  must  rather  be  aui- 
render  or  force  to  tbe  limit.* 

'New  York  Tribune. 
*  Baltimore  Swt 
■Washington,  D.  C,  Pott, 
'CleveUnd  Plain  Dealer. 
'Chattanoi^A  Timef. 
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Oar  answer  should  be  s  rtiffaiiiiff  of  our  oSeoaiTO  on  all  fronts 
and  a  still  jrreater  dfitermination  on  the  part  of  those  at  home  to  do 
their  port  in  pnahing  this  struggle  unfalteringly  until  Gamanr  is 
not  only  crushed  but  crushed  beyond  all  posslbilit^jr  of  restoration 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.    Then  only  can  wa  have  real  peace.* 

Only  one  answer  is  poosible,  and  that  answer  must  be  an  cmphatio 
nfuaaL  We  know  enough  of  Austria  and  Germany  to  know  that  they 
cannot  be  negotiated  with.  Thc^  are  beyond  the  pale.  Aoceptanoa  of 
the  proposal  would  be  foolish  and  dangeroos.'* 

True  Americana  will  take  their  stand  promptly  and  unmistakably. 
We  are  not  going  to  bargain  with  the  blood-stained  gang  of  thugs 
and  pirates  in  high  places  who  deliberately  and  after  long  and  care- 
ful planning  plunged  the  world  into  war  in  July,  1014,  We  are  g(^■ 
ing  to  smash  them  utterly  and  completely.'* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  British  press  the  peace  offer  meant 
either  of  two  things :  that  Oermanj  was  nsing  AnBtiia  to  make 
a  sham  proposal  that  time  to  reorganize  her  beaten  anny  might 
be  gained ;  or  that  Austria  put  snoh  preasnre  on  Qermeny  that 
she  vas  forced  to  consent  M'either  Qermany  nor  Austria,  it 
was  held,  has  the  least  eocpectation  that  the  Allies  would  accept 
the  offer.  What  thej  desire  is  rejection  that  it  may  be  held 
up  before  their  dejected  armies  and  peoples  as  a  ooncIasiTS 
reason  for  going  on  with  the  war.  But  the  Anatrian  note  must 
not  be  taken  alone.  It  must  be  read  together  with  the  Qerman 
offer  to  withdraw  from  Northern  Bussia  if  the  Allies  will  do 
the  same,  and  with  the  bid  for  Belgian  neutrality.  The  intact 
in  both  instances  is  to  arouse  discord  among  the  Allies,  not  to 
promote  peace  between  the  belligerents.  It  is  an  impudent, 
shameless  proposal  never  intended  to  benefit  Belgium  or  satisfy 
tlie  Allies.  But  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  si^t  of  the 
bird.  It  is  a  disingennons,  <7nical,  insincere  attempt  to  divert 
the  Entente  Powers  frtan  a  resolute  prosecution  of  the  war. 

'Cheyenne  Btato  Leadet. 

"Idaho  fitotefMOM. 

*■  Charleston,  8.  C,  Vem  and  Ooturiar. 
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None  save  the  LondoD  Daily  News  had  one  word  to  s&j  in  favor 
of  the  Dots,    The  News  believed : 

DiecuBsions  at  some  itage  muet  be  tbe  essential  preliminaTy  to 
peace.  Can  tiiere  be  any  warrant  for  decidinfr  that  discussions  at 
this  stage  must  of  Deceaeity  be  futile  t  There  are  no  solid  grounds 
OD  vhich  stateemen,  siocnely  aealoua  for  peace,  conld  justify  reiec 
Hon  of  the  Austrian  proposal. 

Discussion  would  not  involve  an  armistice.  That  is  specifically 
laid  down.  There  would  and  conld  be  no  question  of  the  Allies  com- 
promising their  fundamental  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
more  than  a  remote  prospect  that  discussions  that  might  leave  Oer- 
many  obdurate  might  have  a  veiy  different  result  in  the  case  of  Tur- 
ktj  or  Bulgaria  or  even  Auatiia.  The  Allies  in  diort,  with  an  un- 
assailable moral  case,  have  ev^rthing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
discussion. 

The  only  reply  we  can  make  to  the  Vienna  note  [said  the  Bvening 
Standard]  is  simply  this:  We  are  ready  to  negotiate  with  responsi- 
ble represoitativee  of  the  German  and  Austrian  peoples,  if  the  prin- 
ciple is  accepted  that  they  will  pay  compensation  for  damage  done 
and  accept  as  a  basis  of  discussion  our  general  principles  of  the  sa- 
credneaa  of  public  law,  and  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination. 
But  we  will  not  parley  with  r^reeentatives  of  systama  which  are  a 
n^ation  of  all  we  are  fighting  for. 

Ur.  Balfour,  British  Foreign  Secretary^  at  a  luncheon  giveo 
in  LondoD  hj  the  RoTal  Colonial  Institute  to  the  overBeas  press 
repreaentatives,  spoke  long  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  note, 
and  having  passed  in  review  its  many  points,  end  the  impossi- 
bility of  settling  the  issues  at  stoke  by  oraiversation  which  bound 
nobody,  said: 

I  say  it  is  impossible  to  cononve  that  any  conversation  can  bridge 
over  differences  bo  deep,  or  restore  to  the  German  power  over  those 
unhappy  populations  he  has  misused,  or  restore  to  Germany  control 
over  those  naval  bases  to  be  misused  as  she  knows  how, to  misuse 
them,  and  so  make  her  controDer  not  merely  of  lines  of  communica- 
tion binding  one  elanent  of  the  Briti^  Empire  to  another,  but  make 
her  master  of  all  the  lines  of  communication  binding  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.    Is  that  to  be  put  right  by  conversation  I 
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In  Qermany,  the  press  threw  on  Austria  all  responsibility 
for  tlie  Dota  Die  Tages  Zeittmg,  of  Berlin,  thoog^t  the  initia- 
tive sliould  have  been  left  to  the  Allies;  the  Berlin  Tageiblatt 
was  sore  that  "the  independent  action"  of  Austria  would  lead 
the  Allies  to  increase  their  military  activity. 

Keeping  up  the  pretense  of  independmt  action  by  Austria, 
the  Imperial  (German  Govenunent  on  September  20,  throng 
its  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  made  reply  to  the  Austrian  note. 

The  HummooB  of  the  Austio-Hunganan  Goremment  to  all  belliger 
ent  States  to  enter  into  confidential  nnbinding  discussions  in  a  nen- 
tral  country  of  the  fundamental  principles  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace  corresponds  to  the  spirit  of  peace  readiness  and  conciliatorineaa 
vhich  the  reaponaible  statesmrai  of  the  quadruple  alliance  and  the 
authorized  representatiTea  of  allied  (Teutonic)  pet^les  have  again 
and  again  announced.  The  reception  which  prerions  similar  at^ta 
met  with  from  our  enemiee  was  not  encouraging. 

The  Imperial  Oovemment,  however,  follows  the  new  attonpt  to 
bring  tiie  world  nearer  to  the  just  and  lasting  peace  which  it  desires^ 
with  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  that  the  statement  of  the  Austro- 
Hungariau  Government,  inspired  by  profound  conciliatory  feeling 
and  noble  humanity  will  this  time  evt^  the  desired  echo. 

In  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Govemmoit,  the  undersigned  has  the 
honor  to  declare  that  Germany  is  ready  to  participate  in  the  proposed 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Our  own  Government  ere  that  time  had  answered  No  1  Ur. 
Lansing,  September  16th,  had  given  assurance  that  such  would 
be  the  reply. 

I  am  authorised  by  the  Preaident  [he  said]  to  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  the  reply  of  this  Government  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
note  proposing  an  unof^dal  conference  of  betligCTents. 

The  Government  of  the  TTnited  States  feels  that  there  is  only  one 
reply  which  it  can  make  to  tibe  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government.  It  has  repeatedly  and  with  entire  candor 
stated  the  terms  upon  which  the  United  States  would  consider  peaces 
and  can  and  will  entertain  no  pn^oeol  for  a  oonfermce  upon  a  mat- 
ter concerning  which  it  has  made  ita  position  and  potpose  so  plain. 
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And  BO  it  came  about  that  vhen  the  formal  note  was  ddiv^ 
6red  to  the  SwediBb  Minister  in  charge  of  Aastro-ETtngarian 
intereats  in  our  country  the  words  given  out  by  Mr.  Laming 
were  embodied  in  it. 

I  beg  to  8^7  [was  the  reply  of  the  Secretor;]  that  the  substance 
of  your  conununication  Has  been  suSmitted  to  tbe  President,  who 
now  directs  me  to  inform  70D  that  the  QoTemmeDt  of  the  TTnited 
States  feek  that  there  is  only  one  regily  which  it  can  make  to  the 
snggeetion  of  the  Imperial  Austro-Hungarian  Gh>TemmeQt.  It  has 
repeatedly  and  with  entire  candor  stated  the  terms  upon  which  the 
TTnited  States  would  oonsider  peace  and  can  and  will  entertain  no 
proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  it  has 
made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain. 

President  Wilson's  answer,  and  Mr.  Balfoiir*f)  speech,  were 
held,  by  the  press  in  Gennany,  to  prore  that  the  Allies  sought 
complete  destruction  of  the  Central  Powers  and  dismember- 
ment of  their  territory.  "This  cold,  cutting  scorn,  tiiis  cool 
rejection,  has  a  more  overwhelming  and  more  annihilating 
effect  than  all  the  official  phrases  which  the  man  in  the  White 
House  could  have  eijnployed,"  said  the  SheitUsche  Westfhad- 
isehe  Zeitung.  "What  does  this  mean,"  said  the  Deutsche 
Tages  Zeitung,  concerning  the  demand  for  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
tbe  colonies,  "if  the  Dntesite  do  not  int«od  to  dism^nber  and 
crash  the  German  Empire  t  Th»e  is  but  one  thing  left  for  us, 
victory  or  destmction."  There  were  two  points,  the  Socialist 
journal,  Vorwaerts,  said,  which  the  German  people  were  willing 
to  discuss,  Belgium  and  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovak,  and  two 
points,  the  retention  of  the  Qerman  colonies  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which  could  never  be  yielded  save  after  a  complete  mili- 
tary victory  by  the  Ententa  "If  the  matter  of  giving  back  to 
Ds  our  colonies  is  a  closed  incident  for  England,  then  peace 
talk  is  useless  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,"  said  the  Lokai 
Anzeiger. 

From  the  press  the  discussion  of  peace  passed  to  the  Ohan- 
cellor,  Ocimt  von  Hertling,  who,  in  speaking  before  the  Main 
Committee  of  the  Seichstag,  complained  that  no  attrition  had 
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been  given  to  bis  acceptance  of  the  four  points  of  President 
Wilson's  message  of  February  11,  1918. 

As  is  known,  the  President  of  the  United  States  laid  down  in  four- 
teen points  the  guiding  lines  for  a  conclusion  of  peace.  On  Januarr 
84  of  this  year  I  discussed  in.  your  oommittee  all  these  points,  and 
r^arding  the  last  remarked  that  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  as 
suggested  had  my  &itite  Byntpathr  on  the  condition  that  an  honest 
will  to  peace  and  tlie  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  aU  States 
of  the  league  were  guaranteed.  How  neceisary  was  this  reserrstioa 
was  shown  hj  the  statements  of  our  enemies  who,  In  a  league  of  na- 
tions, thought  of  an  alliance  directed  against  Germany  and  her  alliee. 

President  Wilson  In  a  message  on  February  3  (February  11 1)  took 
a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  and  laid  down  four  points  or 
principles,  which  in  his  opinion  should  be  spplied  In  an  exchange  of 
views.  Id  my  Beichstag  speech  of  February  SS,  I  declared  myself  in 
principle  in  agreement  with  the  posslblU^  of  discussing  a  general 
peace  on  such  a  basis.  President  Wilson,  however,  has  neither  (hen 
nor  lince  taken  any  notice  of  it. 

If eanwhile  the  former  idealist  and  sealous  friend  of  peace  seems 
to  have  developed  into  the  head  of  the  American  imperialists.  But 
the  plan  of  a  league  of  nations  yet  to  be  established  is  not  to  be  dis- 
credited by  such  an  action.  It  has  found  eloqnent  advocates  In  the 
Swiss  President  and  the  Norwegian  Premier  Knudsen,  both  of  whom 
dwell  especially  on  the  interest  of  neutral  States  in  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

I  also  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  again  to-day  on  thia 
question  and  to  indicate  publicly  the  aim  and  basis  of  such  an  aiso- 
ciation.  It  is  a  question  of  promoting  universal,  equal  and  successive 
disarmament,  the  establishment  of  obligatory  courts  of  arbitration, 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  protection  of  small  nations. 

Begarding  the  first  poin^  on  February  24, 1  described  the  idea  of 
restriction  of  armaments  as  thoroughly  discuesable,  adding  that  the 
financial  position  of  all  the  European  States  after  the  war  would  give 
the  moat  effective  support  to  a  solution  of  this  question. 

Regarding  the  question  of  arbitration,  my  standpoint  has  long  been 
history.  I  will  not  go  Into  details,  but  Interesting  material  which 
I  have  before  me  shows  that  Germany  in  the  past  rqteatedly  suggested 
arbitration  of  disputed  questions,  the  carrying  out  of  which  in  sev- 
eral cases,  however,  was  prevented  l^  opposition  raised  in  Great 
Britain  or  America.  If  an  international  understanding  oould  be 
reached  that  diluted  questions  of  law  between  varioiis  States  must 
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always  be  submitted  to  arbitration  courts,  and  if  tbis  vera  made  oV 
ligatoiT  for  members  of  a  league  of  nations,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  important  step  toward  the  attainment  of  the  g^eral  aim.  More 
precise  prescriptions,  especially  regarding  requisite  gnaranteea  for 
the  recognition  of  verdictB  made  by  arbitration,  need  careful  and 
thorough  coneideratian. 

I  have  expreaeed  myself  before  this  on  the  question  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  which  forma  a  neceeaaiy  prerequisite  for  the  unrestricted 
intOTCOuree  of  states  and  peoples.  Here,  howerer,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, naturally,  are  not  raised  on  our  side.  On  a  former  occasion 
I  pointed  out  that  there  must  be  unhindered  acoees  for  all  nations  to 
the  Inland  seas,  no  predominant  position  of  Oreat  Britain  at  Qibral- 
tar  and  Ifalta  and  in  the  Sues  CanaL  .  .  .  An  English  newspaper 
has  called  this  impudence. 

Finally,  there  ia  a  protection  of  small  nations.  Here  we  can  forth- 
with and  without  reserre  state  that  in  this  matter  we  hare  an  en- 
tirely clear  conscience.  ICay,  therefore,  a  league  of  nations  be  no 
mere  dream  of  the  future,  llay  the  idea  deepoi  and  may  the  people 
in  all  countries  zealously  concern  themselves  with  the  means  for  its 
eetablishment.  The  first  and  most  important  prerequisite  will  be 
an  energetic  will  to  champion  peace  and  justice. 

^  At  this  stage  of  the  peace  debate  the  British  entered  StnuQ' 
nitza,  the  Italians,  Frenoh  and  Greeks  took  Erichevo,  and  the 
Bulgarians  asked  a  saspensiou  of  boatilitiee. 

A  high  Bulgarian  <^cial,  General  d'Esp^rey  reported  to 
Paris,  had  come  in  the  name  of  the  Bulgarian  commander  and 
asked  for  an  armistice  of  forty-eight  hours  to  permit  the  arrival 
of  two  del^ates  from  the  Bulgarian  Goremment,  and  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  commander  of  the  Second  Armj 
were  on  their  wa;  to  arrange  for  the  armistice  at  the  French 
headquarters.  Fearing  that  the  request  mi^t  he  a  ruse  to 
enable  the  Bulgarians  to  rearrange  their  forces  and  perchance 
obtain  reenforcements,  G^eneral  d'Eapfirey  replied: 

I  can  accord  neither  an  armistice  nor  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
tending  to  interrupt  the  operations  in  course.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
will  receire  with  all  due  courtesy  the  dd^iates,  duly  qualified  by  the 
rcval  Bulgarian  Qorenmmt,  to  which  your  excelloicy  alludee  in 
the  letter.  These  delegates  to  present  thenuelves  in  the  British 
lioO)  Rcoampanied  by  a  parlemeataiie. 
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An  official  Bulgarian  statement  announced  that : 

In  view  of  the  conjvmctuTe  of  circumetaDcee  which  have  recentl? 
srisen  and  after  the  position  had  beeo  jointl;  disciiBscd  with  all  com- 
petent authorities,  the  Bnl^rian  OoTemment,  deeiring  to  put  ao 
end  to  the  bloodshed,  authorized  the  commander-iii-chief  of  the  arm? 
to  propoee  to  the  generalieaimo  of  the  armies  of  the  Entente  at  Sa- 
loniki  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  entering  into  of  ne^tiationa 
for  obtaining  an  armistice  and  peace. 

The  members  of  the  Bulgarian  del^ation  loft  reeterday  erening 
in  order  to  get  into  touch  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ent«mte 
belligerents. 

The  Berlin  newspapers  denied  that  the  delegation  had  gone 
to  meet  the  French  commander,  and  asseried  that  German 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  aid  the  Bnlgariana.  "It  must, 
therefore,  be  hoped  that  the  King  and  pro^ermans  must  aoon 
again  be  masters  of  the  situation,"  said  the  Berlin.  De%iiscke 
Zeiiung.  "Premier  Malinoff  is  supported  by  only  a  part  of  the 
Bulgarian  General  Assembly,"  said  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  "and 
such  efforts  as  are  now  proceeding  were  proposed  while  the 
Kings  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  visiting  Sofia.  MalinofPs 
plan  is  to  give  up  the  territories  taken  from  Sofia  and  to  demand 
compensation  in  Turkish  territory."  Admiral  von  Hintze,  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary,  was  reported  to  have  explained  the 
situation  in  a  speech  before  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichs- 
tag. It  WAS  not  clear,  he  said,  whether  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  army  or 
of  its  own  accord.  There  were  indications  that  Premier  Ma- 
liuoff's  act  would  be  disavowed  later.  The  peace  delegation 
reported  to  have  left  for  Saloniki  on  Wednesday  was,  he  said, 
in  Sofia  Thursday,  and  some  connter  action  was  evidently 
coming.  The  German  High  Command  threw  all  reserves  at  its 
disposal  into  Bulgaria  when  die  bad  news  came  from  Mace- 
donia. Austria  also  sent  reserves  and  these  forces  would  re- 
store the  military  situation.  It  was  serious,  but  would  be 
clearer  in  a  few  days,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  ^ve  up  the 
game  in  Bulgaria. 
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Keverthelees,  tlie  report  diat  a  delegation  was  <»i  its  way  to 
tlie  French  conmumder  was  trua  On  Saturday,  September  28, 
they  reached  SaloniH,  on  Sunday  all  the  terms  of  the  AJIiea 
were  accepted  by  Bulgaria,  and  an  armistice  signed,  and  at 
noon,  Monday,  hostilities  ended.  The  terms  were  not  an- 
nounced, but  they  were  beliered  to  he  that  Bulgaria  should 
withdraw  hw  troops  from  all  territory  occupied  in  Serbia  and 
Greece,  demobilize  her  army  at  once,  surrender  all  means  of 
transportation  by  land  and  water,  grant  free  passage  for  the 
Allies  through  the  country  for  military  purposes,  and  give  up 
to  the  Allies  arms,  ammunition,  strategie  points  and  ports. 

That  Turkey  would  soon  sue  for  peace  was  now  thought 
certain.  Indeed  there  were  those  who  saw  in  the  uttwanoes  of 
the  Qerman  press  unmistakable  signs  of  collapse. 

On  the  nig^t  of  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  Bulgarian 
request  was  made  public  in  our  country,  September  27th,  the 
President,  in  New  York  City,  opened  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Campaign  with  a  speech  in  which  he  once  more  defined  the 
issues  of  the  war  and  the  terms  on  which  peace  could  be  con- 
cluded. 

The  war  [ha  said]  had  lasted  more  titan  four  ^ears  and  the  whole 
world  had  been  drawn  into  it.  Individual  statesmen,  it  might  be, 
had  started  the  confiict,  but  neidier  \h.ey  nor  their  opponents  could 
end  it  ae  th^  pleased.  It  had  become  a  peoples'  war,  and  peoples  of 
all  sorts  and  races  were  involved  id  it.  We  came  into  it  when  its 
character  had  become  full^  defined  and  it  was  plain  that  no  nation 
could  stand  apart  or  be  indiSerrait  to  its  outcome 

We  accepted  the  issaee  of  the  war  as  facta,  not  as  an;  group  of 
meai  either  here  or  elsewhere  had  defined  them,  and  we  can  accept 
no  outoome  which  does  not  sqnarel;  meet  and  settle  them.  Those 
israea  are  these: 

Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  be  suf- 
fered to  determine  the  fortunes  of  peoplee  over  whom  they  have  no 
right  to  rule  except  the  right  of  force! 

Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  week  nations  and  make  them 
subject  to  their  purpose  and  interest  f 

Shall  peoplee  be  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in  th^r  own  intenul 
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affain,  by  aiHtmy  uid  imponBible  foroe  or  by  their  own.  irill  and 
olioioet 

Shall  Utete  be  a  oommon  BtaaiaxA  of  rigbt  and  privilege  for  aU 
peoples  and  nations  or  ihall  the  strong  do  ai  the?  will  and  the  weak 
suffer  without  redreu  t 

Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard  and  hj  casual  aUiance 
or  shall  there  be  a  common  oonoert  to  oblige  the  t^werranoe  of  com- 
mon rigbtst 

No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the  issues  of  the  Btmg- 
gle.  The?  are  the  issues  of  it;  and  tber  must  be  settled — hf  no  ar- 
rangem^it  or  compromise  or  adjnstm^it  of  interests,  but  definitely, 
and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  fnH  and  nnequirocal  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  the  interest  of  the  weakest  is  as  sacred  as  the  intwest 
of  the  strongest. 

This  is  what  we  mean  whoi  we  speak  ot  a  permanent  peace,  if 
we  speak  sinoerelr,  inteUigratly,  and  with  a  real  knowledge  and  com- 
prehension of  the  matter  we  deal  with. 

We  are  aU  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  peace  obtained  by  soy 
kind  of  bargain  or  compromise  with  the  QoTemments  of  the  Omtral 
Empires,  because  we  hare  dealt  with  thou  already,  and  have  seen 
them  deal  with  other  Qoremments  that  were  parties  to  this  straggly 
at  Breet-t-itoTsk  and  Bucharest  They  hare  ooDrinced  us  that  they 
are  without  honor  and  do  not  intend  justice.  They  obeore  no 
eorenants,  accept  no  prindple  but  force  and  their  own  interest  We 
cannot  "come  to  terms"  with  them.  They  have  made  it  impoesiblei 
The  German  people  most  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  that  we 
cannot  accept  the  word  of  those  who  forced  this  war  upon  us.  We 
do  not  think  the  same  thoughts  or  speak  the  same  langnage  of 
agreemcsit 

It  is  of  capital  importance  that  we  should  also  be  explicitly  agreed 
that  no  peace  ahall  be  obtained  by  any  kind  of  compromise  or 
abatement  of  the  principles  we  haTe  avowed  aa  the  principles  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  There  should  exist  no  doubt  about  that  I 
am,  therefore,  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  with  the  utmost 
frankness  about  the  practical  implications  that  are  inrolved  in  it 

If  it  be  indeed  and  in  truth  the  common  object  of  the  govern- 
ments araociated  against  Qetmany  and  of  the  nations  whom  they 
govern,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  to  achieve  by  the  coming  settlement  a 
secure  and  lasting  peace,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit  down 
at  the  peace  table  shall  come  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
the  only  price,  that  will  procure  it,  and  teady  and  willing,  also,  to 
create  in  some  virile  fashion  the  only  instrum^itality  by  which  it 
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can  be  made  certain  tliat  the  afrreemeats  of  tlie  peace  will  be  bcmoted 
and  fulfilled. 

That  price  is  impartial  justice  in  ever;  iton  of  the  settlaiiesit,  no 
matter  whose  interest  is  croascd;  and  not  only  impartial  justice,  but 
also  the  satisfaction  of  the  aeretal  peoples  whose  fertunee  are  dealt 
with.  That  indispensable  instrumentalitjr  is  a  t.eagnie  of  Nations 
formed  under  coTenants  that  will  be  efficacious.  Without  such  an 
instrumectali^  bj  which  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  guar- 
anteed, peace  will  rest  in  part  upon  the  word  of  outJavs  and  only 
upon  that  word.  For  Germany  will  have  to  redeem  her  character, 
not  by  what  happens  at  the  peace  table,  but  by  what  follows. 

And,  as  I  see  it,  the  oongtitation  of  that  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  clear  d^mition  of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  is  in  a  sense  the 
moat  easeutial  part,  of  the  peace  settlement  itsdf.  It  cannot  be 
formed  now.  If  formed  now,  it  would  be  merdy  a  new  alliance 
confined  to  the  nations  associated  against  a  common  enemy.  It  is 
not  likely  that  it  could  be  formed  after  the  settlement.  It  is 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  peace;  and  the  peace  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed as  au  afterthought.  The  reason,  to  speak  in  plain  terms, 
again,  why  it  must  be  guaranteed  is,  that  there  will  be  parties  to  the 
peace  whose  promises  bare  proved  untrustworthy,  and  means  must 
be  found  in  connection  witb  the  peace  settlement  itself  to  remove 
iiuA  sonrce  of  insecurity.  It  wotild  be  folly  to  leave  the  guarantee 
to  the  subsequent  volnntaiy  action  of  the  govemmenta  we  have 
seal  destroy  Suasia  and  deceive  Rumania. 

But  these  goieral  terms  do  not  disclose  the  whole  matter.  Some 
details  are  needed  to  make  them  sound  less  like  a  thesis  and  more 
like  a  practical  program.  Thea^  then,  are  some  of  the  particulars, 
and  I  state  them  with  the  greater  confidence  because  I  can  state  them 
autboritatiTely  as  representing  this  Qovemmenfs  interpretation  of 
its  own  duly  with  regard  to  peace : 

First.  Tbe  impartial  justice  m^»d  out  must  involve  no  dis- 
crimination betweea  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice  that  plays  no 
&vorites  and  knows  no  standard  but  the  equal  rifi^ts  of  the  several 
peoples  concerned. 

Second.  No  spedal  or  sqtarato  intcceat  of  any  single  nation  or 
any  groi:qp  of  natiotis  can  be  mado  the  basis  of  any  part  of  the  settle- 
ment which  is  not  amsiBtent  with  the  common  interests  of  all. 

Third.  There  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special  covuunts 
and  understandings  with  the  general  and  common  family  of  ths 
league  of  nations. 
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Fourth.  And  mor«  epecificaQj,  then  can  be  do  special,  selfish 
ecoDomio  combinationB  within  the  league  and  no  emploTinent  of  any 
fonn  of  economic  boycott  or  exclueion  except  as  the  power  of 
economic  penalt;  hj  exclusion  frcon  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be 
rested  in  the  league  of  nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and 
control. 

Fifth.  AS  international  agreements  and  treaties  of  every  kind 
most  be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Special  alliances  and  economic  riTalries  and  hostilities  haTe  been 
the  prolific  eotirce  in  the  modem  world  of  the  plans  and  passions 
that  produce  war.  It  would  be  an  insincere  as  well  as  an  insecure 
peace  that  did  not  exclude  them  in  definite  and  binding  terms. 


In  the  same  sentence  in  which  I  say  that  the  United  States  will 
enter  into  no  special  arrangements  or  understandings  with  particular 
nations  let  me  say  also  that  the  United  States  is  pr^ared  t<i  assume 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common 
covenants  and  understandings  upon  which  peace  must  henceforth 
reet  We  still  read  Washington's  inunortal  warning  against  "entan- 
gling alliances"  with  full  comprehension  and  an  answering  purpose. 
But  only  special  and  limited  alliances  eoitangle;  and  we  recognize 
and  accept  the  dn^  of  a  new  day  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  hope 
for  a  general  alliance  which  will  avoid  entanglements  and  dear  the 
air  of  the  worM  for  common  underatandlngs  and  the  maintenance  of 
common  rights. 

Germany  now  faced  l^e  great  political  crisiB  of  the  war. 
Bulgaria  had  deserted  ber;  Turkey  might  soon  be  forced  to 
follow  Bulgaria,  and  the  wbole  western  front  from  Ostflod  to 
the  Meuse  was  crnmbling.  "Oerman 7*3  most  aerious  boar  seems 
to  have  struck,"  said  the  LoJcal  Aneeiger  of  Berlin.  "It  is  nae- 
lees  to  glosft  over  this  news,"  said  tbe  Frankfurter  Zeitwig, 
when  it  heard  <d  Bulgaria's  request  for  an  armistice,  "and  we 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  useful  to  attach 
considerable  importance  to  tbe  sMni-official  attempts  to  veil  the 
(breatening  secession  of  Bulgaria,  or  raise  any  hopea."  Vor- 
waerta  called  loudly  for  peace.  "Tbe  question  is  no  longer  one 
of  conquest,  but  of  attaining  peace  in  an  orderly  way  and  with- 
out unbearable  bordens,    Tbe  Qovemment  must  do  everything 
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possible  to  enable  it  to  come  to  the  conference  table  together 
with  its  allies  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  miut  be  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  Oermau  democracy  which  goes  to  the  conference. 
The  greatest,  war  humanity  has  experienced  ends  as  a  war  of 
purely  Qerman  def^ise,  and  as  Bnch  it  must  now  quickly,  and 
a»  well  as  possible,  be  brought  to  an  end." 

Excitement  over  the  defection  of  Bulgaria  rose  high  in  Oer- 
many.  War  industry  stocks  fell  rapidly  in  Berlin;  a  peace 
demonstration  followed ;  a  cheering  crowd  gathered  before  the 
Bulgarian  Legation ;  and  Chancellor  von  Hertling  and  Foreign 
Minister  Admiral  von  Hintze  resigned.  Even  the  Eaiser 
showed  signs  of  alarm.  When  accepting  the  resignation  of 
Count  von  Hertling,  he  said,  "I  desire  thst  the  German  people 
shall  cooperate  more  effectively  than  hitherto  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  Fatherland."  In  a  message  to  the  Fatherland  parly 
he  appealed  to  the  people  for  support.  "I  hare  the  confident 
hope  that  the  whole  Qerman  people  in  these  moot  serious  times 
will  resolutely  gather  around  me  and  give  their  blood  and  wealth 
until  the  last  breath  for  defense  of  the  Fatherland  against  the 
shameful  enemy  plans.  Such  a  unanimous  resolve  to  exist  will 
and  must,  with  God's  help,  succeed  in  breaking  the  enemy's  will 
to  war,  and  secure  the  Fatherland  the  peace  it  is  worthy  of 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world."  "Bulgaria,"  said  Voru>aeH$, 
"deserts  the  Central  Alliance  to  make  peaoe.  We,  the  German 
people,  thus  remain  alone  to  face  the  French,  the  English  and 
the  Americans,  our  backs  to  the  wall  and  death  facing  us.  Such 
is  the  situation  that  we  have  in  view  to-day,  and  we  must  meet 
it  with  the  necessary  courage."  The  Lohal  Araeiger  did  not 
think  any  man  could  "help  seeing  how  great  the  danger  is  owing 
to  the  Bulgarian"  defectdtm.  "It  would  be  a  crime  to  conceal 
it" 

From  Amsterdam  it  was  r^Kffted  that  Vienna  Uewspapers 
described  the  excitement  caused  in  that  ci^  by  the  collapse  of 
Bulgaria  as  tremendous.  Rumors  were  afloat  that  Turkey  had 
followed  the  lead  of  Bulgaria,  that  King  Ferdinand  had  abdi- 
cated, that  his  palace  had  been  blown  np^  and  that  a  revnlutitHf 
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bad  broken  ont  in  Bonnuuua.  Tb^  were  at  once  denied. 
KererthelesB,  there  was  a  panic  on  the  Berlin  Bourse,  and  sach 
WB8  the  excitement  on  the  Bodapeot  Bourse  that  business  was 
suspended.  Later  diapatohea  from  Amsterdam  announced  that 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden  bad  been  chosen  Chancellor  to 
succeed  von  Hertling;  that  he  would  announce  hia  policy  at  a 
full  meeting  of  the  Keichstag  in  a  few  days;  that  Philip  Schei- 
dermann,  Ticfr-preaident  of  the  Reichstag  and  leader  of  the 
Majority  Social  Democrats,  and  Adolf  Qrober,  leader  of  the 
Centrist  party  in  the  Reichstag,  would  be  Secretaries  of  State 
without  portfolios,  and  that  the  Socialist  and  Social  Democrat 
groups  had  agreed  to  aid  in  the  o^onization  of  a  Qovemment 
under  Prince  "Mazimilian. 

Austria,  too,  felt  the  blow,  ^o  sooner  bad  the  news  of  Bttl- 
garia's  request  reached  Yienna  than  Premier  von  Hussarex 
snmmoned  the  party  leaders  and  asked  if,  in  view  of  the  serious- 
ness  of  the  situation,  it  were  well  to  have  the  lower  House 
assemble  on  October  2.  The  Deputies  thou^t  it  should  meet 
at  the  appointed  time  and  when  it  did  the  Premier  made  a 
long  speech  on  the  situation,  and  declared  hia  belief  that  the 
hour  was  near  when  action  would  be  taken  on  the  peace  offer 
of  Baron  Burian.  In  the  course  of  discussion  which  followed 
the  Socialists  demanded  peace  and  stated  the  terms  on  which 
it  should  be  made.  They  were :  A  league  of  nations ;  no  eco- 
nomic war;  no  annexations;  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Montenegro;  revision  of  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and 
Bucharest;  autonomy  for  each  nation  in  Austria-Hungary; 
settiement  of  their  own  affairs  by  the  Poles,  and  of  the  Eastern 
issues  on  the  basis  of  nationalities.  Just  what  was  happening 
in  Austria-Hungary  was  not  known ;  but  such  rumors  as  reached 
the  Allies  through  Amsterdam,  untrue  as  many  of  them  were, 
left  no  doubt  that  another  peace  movement  was  under  way. 
According  to  the  Berlin  TagebltUt,  Austria-Hungary  had  re- 
quested Holland  to  invite  the  belligerents  to  take  part  in  i>eace 
n^tiations.  Acccording  to  the  Cologne  Qtaette,  the  Hungarian 
Premier  Werkerle,  with  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  Count  Stephen 
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Tisui  and  Count  Albert  Apponji,  had  gone  to  Yienna  in  tita 
interest  of  peace.  Dispatches  frcan  Budapest  stated  that  de- 
mands for  a  coalition  Oabinet  in  Hungary  were  iusiat^it,  and 
that  Baron  von  Hussarez  most  resign. 

Holland  had  not  been  asked  to  invite  the  belligerents  to  con- 
sider peace ;  but  a  moTem^t  for  peace  was  under  way,  and  on 
October  5  the  An^tro-Hungarian  Uiniater  at  Stockholm  was 
instructed  to  send  to  Freeident  Wilson  a  proposal  for  a  general 
armistice  and  peace. 

The  AuBtro-Himgarian  monarchf,  fvliich  has  waged  var  always 
aod  Bolelj  as  &  defensive  war,  and  rqwatedly  given  documentaiy 
evidence  of  its  readineaa  to  stop  the  shedding  of  blood  and  arrive 
at  a  JQBt  and  honorable  peace,  hereby  addresses  itself  to  his  lordship, 
the  Freeident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  offers  to  con- 
clude with  him  and  his  Allies  an  armistice  on  ever;  £ront  on  land, 
at  sea  and  in  the  air,  and  to  enter  immediately  upon  negotiations 
toward  a  peace  for  which  the  fourteen  points  in  the  message  of 
President  Wilson  to  Congiesa  of  January  8,  1918,  and  the  four 
points  contained  in  Presideot  Wilson's  address  on  February  12, 
1918,  serve  as  the  foundation  and  in  which  the  viewpoints  declared 
fay  Fraident  Wilson  in  his  address  of  September  27,  1918,  will 
also  be  taken  into  account 

It  was  now  the  tnm  of  Germany  to  cry  for  peaca  'When, 
therefore,  the  new  Imperial  Qerman  Chancellor  met  the  Keichs- 
tag  on  October  S  he  announced  that  a  note  had  been  addressed 
to  President  Wilson  through  the  Swiss  Government.  President 
Wilson  had  been  addressed  because,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
January  8,  1918,  and  in  his  speech  at  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 27, 1918,  he  had  proposed  a  plan  for  a  general  peace  which 
Germany  and  her  Allies  would  accept  as  a  basis  for  peace 
negotiation.    The  official  translation  of  the  German  note  reads: 

The  Qerman  Government  requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  take  steps  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  notify 
all  belligerents  of  his  request  and  to  invite  thnn  to  delegate  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  negotiations.  The  German 
Oovemment  accepts,  as  a  basis  for  peace  negotiations,  the  program 
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laid  down  hj  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  and  in  bis  subsequent  prononnc^nents, 
particularly  in  his  address  of  Septeni])«  S7,  1918.  In  order  to 
avoid  further  bloodshed,  the  Qennan  Qoremment  requests  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  condusion  ol  a  gmeral  armistice  on  land,  on 
water  and  in  the  air. 

The  Chancellor  opened  his  speecli  ■with  the  statement  that 
"in  accordance  with  the  Imperial  decree  of  September  30,  the 
German  Empire  has  undergone  a  basic  alteration  of  it3  political 
leadership";  and  that  in  aeoordanoe  "with  the  goremment 
method  now  introdaoed,  I  submit  to  the  Beichstag,  publicly 
and  without  delay,  die  principles  upon  which  I  propose  to  con- 
duct the  grave  reeponsibilitiea  of  the  office."  These  principles, 
he  said,  bad  been  agreed  upon  by  the  federated  gorermnents, 
and  by  the  majority  parties*  leaders,  before  he  decided  to  accept 
the  Chancellorship.  They  contained,  therefore,  not  only  his 
own  "confession  of  political  faith,"  bnt  that  "of  an  overwhelm- 
ing portion  of  the  German  people's  representatives;  that  is,  of 
the  German  nation  which  has  constituted  the  Beichatag  on  the 
baras  of  a  graieial,  equal  and  secret  frandiise  and  according  to 
their  will."  The  knowledge  that  the  will  of  the  majority  of  die 
people  was  back  of  him  alone  gave  him  strength  to  take  upon 
himself  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  "in  this  hard 
and  earnest  time  in  which  we  are  living." 

His  resolve  so  to  do  bad  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  "that 
prominent  leaders  of  the  laboring  class  have  fonnd  a  way," 
luder  the  new  Government,  into  "the  highest  offices  of  the 
Empire."  Hence  "what  I  say  to-day  I  say  is  not  only  in  my 
own  name  and  those  of  my  official  helpers,  but  in  the  namQ  of 
the  German  people." 

In  their  name,  therefore,  he  said: 

The  program  of  the  majori^  parties  upon  which  I  take  my  stand 
contains,  first,  an  acceptance  of  the  answer  of  the  former  Imperial  ' 
Qovemment  to  Pope  Benedicfs  note  of  August  1,  1918,  and  an 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  Beichstag  resolution  of  July  19, 
the  same  year.     It  further  declares  willingnees  to  Join  a  general 
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lespifl  of  nationi  baaed  on  tha  foundation  of  equal  rights  iot  aD, 
both  strong  and  weak. 

It  oonsjdere  the  solution  of  the  Belgian  question  to  lie  in  the 
oomplets  rehabilitation  of  Belgium,  particularly  of  its  independence 
and  territorial  IntegritS'.  An  effort  shall  also  be  made  to  reach  an 
understanding  on  the  question  of  indemnity. 

The  program  will  not  permit  the  peace  treaties  hitherto  oon- 
cloded  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peaoa 

Its  particular  aim  is  that  popular  r^resentative  bodies  shall  be 
formed  immediately  on  a  brood  baeis  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in 
Lithuania  and  Poland.  We  will  promote  the  realization  of  necessary 
preliminary  conditions  therefor  without  dday  by  the  introduction 
of  dvilian  rule.  All  these  lands  shall  regulate  their  Oonetitntions 
and  their  relatione  with  neighboring  peoples  without  external  intar- 


At  the  peace  negotiations  the  German  QoTemmoit  will  use  its 
efforts  to  the  end  that  the  treaties  shall  contain  prorisions  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  labor  and  insurance  of  laborers,  which 
prorifliona  shall  enable  the  trea^'maldng  States  to  institute  in  thdr 
respectiTe  lands  within  a  prescribed  time  a  minimum  of  similar,  or 
at  least  equally,  efficient  institutions  for  the  security  of.  life  and 
health  as  for  the  care  of  laborers  in  the  case  of  illness,  accddoit  or 
invalidism. 

During  a  month  past,  the  Chancellor  continued,  "a  continu- 
ous, terrible,  murderous  battle  baa  been  raging  in  the  west 
Thanks  to  the  incomparable  heroism  of  our  army,  which  will 
live  as  an  immortal,  glorious  page  in  the  history  of  the  German 
people  at  all  times,  the  front  is  unbroken.  This  proud  oon- 
BoiousnesB  enables  ns  to  look  to  the  future  with  confidence." 
Bat,  because  of  this  confidence,  and  "the  conviction  that  it  is 
also  our  duty  to  make  certain  that  the  bloody  struggle  be  not 
protracted  for  a  single  day  beyond  the  moment"  when  it  could 
be  dosed  with  honor,  the  Chancellor  had  "not  waited  until 
to-day  to  take  a  step  to  farther  the  ideas  of  peaca" 

Supported  by  the  consent  of  all  duly  authorised  prasons  in  the 
onpir^  and  by  consent  of  all  our  allies  acting  in  conoert  with  us, 
I  sent  on  the  night  of  October  1-6,  through  the  mediation  of  Swit- 
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Mrland,  s  note  to  the  Praeident  of  tbe  United  States  in  -which  I 
requested  him  to  take  up  tbe  bringing  about  of  peace  and  to  com- 
municate to  this  end  with  all  the  beUigerent  States. 

The  note  vill  reach  Washington  to-da;  or  to-morrow.  It  is  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  because  he,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  Januair  S,  1918,  and  in  his  later  proclamations, 
particular];  in  his  New  York  epeedi  of  September  27,  proposed  a 
program  for  a  general  peace  which  we  can  accept  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations. 

I  have  taken  this  step  not  only  for  the  salvation  of  Germany 
and  its  allies,  but  of  aQ  humanity,  which  has  been  suffering  for 
years  through  tbe  war. 

I  have  taken  it  also  because  I  believe  the  thoughts  regarding  the 
future  well-being  of  the  nation  which  were  proclaimed  by  Ur. 
Wilson  are  in  accord  with  the  general  ideas  cherished  by  the  new 
German  Qovemment  and  with  it  the  overwhehning  majority  of  our 
pec^le. 

BoBting  on  his  firm  faith  in  a  "great  and  toie  people,  a 
people  capable  of  every  devotion  and  upon  their  glorious  armed 
power,"  the  Chancellor  awaited  "the  outcome  of  the  first 
action"  which  be  had  "taken  as  the  leading  statesman  of  the 
Empire.  Whatever  this  outcome  may  he^  I  know  it  will  find 
Germany  firmly  resolved  and  united  either  for  an  npright  peace 
which  rejects  every  selfish  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  or 
for  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  for  life  and  death  to  which 
our  people  would  be  forced,  without  our  own  fault,  if  the  answer 
to  our  note  of  the  Powers  opposed  to  us  should  be  directed  by  a 
will  to  destroy  us. 

"I  do  not  despair  over  the  thought  that  this  second  alterna- 
tive may  come.  I  know  the  greatness  of  the  mighty  power  yet 
possessed  by  our  people,  and  I  know  that  the  incontrovertible 
conviction  that  they  were  only  fighting  for  our  life  as  a  nation 
would  double  these  powers. 

"I  hope,  however,  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  will  receive  our  offer  as  we 
meant  it  Then  the  door  would  be  opened  to  a  speedy,  honors 
able  peace  of  justice  and  reconciliation  for  ns  as  well  as  for 
our  opponents." 
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In  the  opinion  of  oar  coontrTinen  tiie  offer  was  not  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  should  be  rejected  at  once.  It  was  an 
attempt,  now  that  the  Eindenbnrg  Line  has  been  smashed  in 
every  sector  from  DLxmude  to  St  Mihiel,  to  transfer  the  strug- 
gle from  the  western  front  to  the  council  table,  from  tiie  battle- 
field to  diplomatic  negotiation.  Then,  if  no  peace  were  made, 
and  it  surely  would  not  be,  the  German  Emperor,  with  his  army 
rested,  and  a  new  Hindenburg  Line  constmcted,  could  once 
more  plunge  into  war.  Why  were  not  the  President's  fourteen 
points,  which  at  last  had  made  such  a  deep  impreesion  in  Qer- 
many,  accepted  as  a  "basis  for  negotiations"  in  January,  1918 1 
Because,  when  the  German  armies  began  their  offensive  in 
March  the  Empetor  was  sure  they  would  fi^t  tiieir  way  to 
Paris  and  the  Korth  Sea  before  our  country  could  lend  the 
Allies  a  helping  hand. 

From  one  end  of  the  cotmtry  to  the  other  arose  the  demand 
for  no  armistice,  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender.  The 
whole  press  of  the  country  joined  in  the  demand.  "Peace,  yes, 
but  only  that  kind  of  peace  dictated  by  the  Allies."  "It  ia  use- 
less for  the  Central  Powers  to  talk  of  peace  while  their  talons 
still  clutch  the  lands  which  they  have  grasped."  "We  are  at 
war  with  the  moet  murderous  lot  of  outlaws  that  has  ever  dis- 
graced the  earth.  They  must  pay  for  the  hellish  crimes  they 
have  committed."  "There  can  be  no  safe  peace  but  a  peace 
written  wiUi  the  sword."  "Absolute  and  complete  surrender, 
with  no  German  allowed  at  the  councils,  other  than  as  a  crim- 
inal at  the  bar,  ought  to  be  the  only  terms  upon  which  the  Allies 
will  halt  fighting."  "Let  us  beware  of  calling  a  halt  to  listen 
to  empt^  talk  which  is  intended  to  flatter  and  dupe.  The  proper 
course  was  taken  with  Bulgaria."  "The  fact  is  that  Germany 
can  have  peace,  and  have  it  now,  on  the  same  terms  as  Bul- 
garia." "Absolute  surrender  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  peace,  tbe 
condition  precedent  to  die  consideration  of  tains."  "Talk  of 
peace  from  the  Kaiser  is  momentous  news.  But,  except  as 
news,  it  is  of  no  importance.  We  do  not  want  to  talk  to  the 
Kaiser.    Erom  him  we  want  one  thing  first,  unconditional  Bur- 
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reader,  and  what  liappeoB  afterward  we  will  decide  for  onr- 
selves."  "The  Qemum  arndes  nraat  lay  down  their  amu  hefore 
peace  talk  b^pns.  The  democratic  world  has  the  chance  now 
to  rid  itself  of  HohenzoUemiaia.  If  this  generation  does  not 
seize  this  opportunity,  it  wUI  deserve  the  condemnation  of  pos- 
terity.   Let  there  he  no  'next  war.' " 

In  France  the  press  was  of  the  same  mind.  "Germany  wishes 
to  stop  the  war  the  moment  she  is  going  to  he  heaten  and  knows 
it,"  said  Figaro.  "Let  na  suppose  the  offer  is  accepted.  Imme- 
diately in  Germany  there  would  he  a  delirium  of  joy.  The 
people  are  electrified,  and  the  Kaiser  has  taken  them  into  his 
hands.  The  hxmiiliation  of  having  demanded  peace  would  dis- 
appear rapidly.  He  heoomes  the  hero  of  heroes.  He  has  re- 
sisted a  world  coalition." 

"We  must  not  he  misled  by  appearances,"  said  the  Journal. 
"The  enemy  offers  to  n^otiate  on  the  basis  of  President  Wil- 
son's peace  program.  There  is  no  discuBsion  between  conqueror 
and  conquered.  Beaten  on  all  fronts  and  facing  the  menace  of 
being  completely  vanquished,  bat  not  definitely  conquered,  she 
wishes  to  save  what  is  left  of  her  military  prestige  and  materials 
in  arms.  She  wishes  to  represent  herself  as  having  asked  for 
peace  out  of  consideration  for  humanity."  "An  armistice  is 
not  possible  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  are,"  said  L'Honune 
Libre.  "We  would  not  be  satisfied  without  reparation  for  the 
past  and  guarantees  for  the  future.  Maximilian  is  siloit  on 
ihese  two  important  points."  "  'Admit  as  a  basis'  is  vague," 
said  the  Temps.  "Germany  only  invokes  President  Wilson's 
principles  to  moke  us  let  fall  our  arms.  Then,  when  the  fight- 
ing has  ceased,  when  lio  German  troops  have  r^ained  their 
breath,  when  the  Imperial  Government  has  become  popular  and 
strong,  the  German  diplomats  will  undermine  and  overthrow 
one  by  one  the  pretended  bases  of  negotiation."  "The  cornered 
beast,"  said  the  Journal  dee  Debats,  "draws  in  its  claws  and 
offers  us  its  blood-stained  paw.  We  shall  keep  our  program 
of  restitution,  reparation,  guarantees." 

The  German  note  having  been  sent,  and  the  speech  of  the 
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Chancellor  made,  &e  Empwor,  in  a,  proclamation,  annonnced 
the  peace  offer  to  the  army  on  October  6. 

For  months  past  the  enemy,  vith  enormous  exertjons  and  almost 
vithout  pause  in  the  fighting,  has  stormed  against  your  lines. 
During  -weeka  of  the  struggle,  often  without  r^iose,  you  have  had  to 
resist  a  numerically  far  superior  army.  Therein  lies  the  greatness 
of  the  task  vhich  has  been  set  for  you  and  which  yon  are  fulfilling. 
Troops  of  all  GeTman  States  are  doing  their  part  and  are  heroically 
defending  the  Fatherland  on  foreign  soiL    Hard  is  the  task. 

JSj  nxvy  is  holding  its  own  against  the  nnited  enemy  naval  forces 
and  is  unwaTeringly  supporting  the  army  in  its  difficult  struggle. 

The  ttjee  of  those  at  home  rest  with  pride  and  admiration  on  the 
deeds  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  I  express  to  you  the  thanks  of 
myself  and  the  fatherland. 

The  collapse  of  the  Uacedonian  front  has  occurred  in  the  midst 
of  the  hardest  struggle  In  accord  with  our  alliee  I  have  resolved 
once  more  to  offer  peace  to  the  en^ny,  but  I  wiD  only  extend  my  hand 
for  an  honorable  peace.  We  owe  that  to  the  heroes  who  have  laid 
down  their  livea  for  the  Fatherland,  and  we  make  ^t  our  dn^  to 
our  children. 

Whether  arms  will  be  lowered  is  a  question.  ITntil  then  we  must 
not  slacken.  We  must,  as  hitherto,  exnt  all  our  strength  unweaiily 
to  hold  our  ground  against  the  onslaught  of  our  enemies. 

The  hour  is  grave,  but,  trusting  in  your  strength  and  in  God's 
gradous  help,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  strong  enough  to  defend  our 
beloved  Fatherland. 

AH  eyes  at  home  and  abroad  now  turned  to  the  President. 
That  the  offer  would  be  promptly  and  vigorously  rejected  was 
confidently  predicted  and  expected,  because  it  asked  for  an 
armistice  that  would  not  be  granted,  because  Germany  had  not 
accepted  the  program  outlined  by  the  President,  but  merely 
offered  to  use  it  as  a  "basis  for  peace  negotiations,"  because 
this  was  an  invitation  to  talk  peace,  and  because  the  President, 
in  bis  speech  on  September  27,  had  said,  "no  peace  shall  be 
obtained  by  any  kind  of  compromise  or  abatement  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  avolred  as  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing."    Instead  of  a  summary  rejection  of  the  offer,  and  a 
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demand  for  unconditional  snmnder,  Secretary  Lansing  asked 
qnestiona. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  on  behalf  of  the  President  yoot 
note  of  October  6i_  inclosing  a  communication  from  the  Gennan 
Qovemment  to  the  Freaident,  and  I  am  inatructed  by  the  President 
to  request  you  to  make  the  following  communication  to  the  Imperial 
Gennan  Chanc^or: 

Before  making  reply  to  the  leqnest  of  the  Imperial  German 
Qoremment,  and  in  order  that  that  r^ly  shall  be  aa  candid  and 
straightforward  as  the  momratoua  interests  inrolved  require,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deems  it  necessaiy  to  assure  him- 
e^  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 
Does  the  Imperial  Chancdlor  mean  that  the  Imperial  German 
Government  accepts  the  terms  laid  down  hr  the  president  in  his 
address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  8th  of  January 
last,  and  in  eubsequmt  addresses,  and  that  its  object  in  entering 
into  discussion  would  be  only  to  agree  npon  the  practical  details  of 
their  application  f 

The  Pieeident  feels  bound  to  say  with  r^ard  to  the  snggeatiou 
of  an  annistice  that  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessa- 
tion of  anna  to  the  GoTcraments  wiUi  which  the  GoTermnent  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  against  the  Central  Powers  so  long  as 
the  armies  of  those  Powers  are  npon  their  soil. 

The  good  faith  of  any  discussion  manifestiy  would  depend  upon 
the  consent  of  the  Central  Powers  immediately  to  withdraw  their 
forces  ereiywhere  from  invaded  territory. 

The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  asking  wheth^  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for  the  constituted  authority 
of  the  empire  who  so  far  conducted  the  war.  He  deema  the  answer  to 
these  questions  vital  from  every  point  of  view. 

While  the  answer  of  the  President  was  still  nnknown,  the 
request  of  Qerman;  was  discussed  in  the  Senate.  All  who 
spoke  were  for  a  relentless  prosecation  of  the  war,  for  the  un- 
remitting use  of  force  until  the  eaemj  made  an  unconditi(Hial 
surrender.    Said  one: 

The  President  has  very  definitely  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  negotiate  with  Germany  until  the  German  people  have  estaUished 
a  Government  that  believed  in  hones^.  That  has  not  been  done. 
The  same  Government  that  brought  about  this  war,  that  depended 
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upon  militarism,  that  violated  treatiefl  iritb  Belgium  and  other  weak 
peoples,  is  gtill  in  enstence.  Tbe  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  satisfied,  will  still  hold  that  the  Qeiman  people  have  not  come 
within  the  requirements  of  negotiation  in  the  establishment  of  an 
honest  QoTenunent 

The  proposal  of  Prince  Ifazimilian  [said  another]  flimply  begs 
for  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  a  discussion.  That 
is  a  mere  trap  to  ^vide  and  separate  the  Allies.  When  Qennanj- 
disbands  her  army,  or  when  that  arm;  is  conquered  in  the  field,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

To  hear  about  the  German  Govemmrat  being  concerned  about 
bloodshed,  or  express  the  deeire  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  is  the 
supreme  joke  of  the  century,  the  grimmest  piece  of  irony  I  have 
seen  perpetrsted  in  this  war  [said  a  third].  A  nation  which  sprang 
like  a  tiger  at  the  throats  of  an  unofiending  and  unsuspecting  civili- 
sation, which  destroyed  not  one  nation,  but  other  nations,  especially 
small  nations,  and  caused  the  river  and  streets  and  fidds  to  run  red 
with  innocent  blood,  now  insults  tbe  intelligence  of  the  world  by 
pretending  that  it  is  very  much  concerned  about  the  shedding  of 
blood. 

A  trail  of  fire  and  blood  from  the  Rhine  to  Berlin  should  ha 
the  course  our  armies  should  take.  And  when  our  armies  have 
reached  Berlin,  there  we  will  tell  them  what  the  terms  of  peace  will 
he. 

We  want  to  assure  the  American  people  that  we  will  not  commit  the 
sacrilege  of  dishonoring  our  dead  soldiers  by  thinking  of  peace 
,  until  our  army  has  entered  Berlin. 

Let  us  [said  a  fourth]  leave  this  matter  to  the  Oommander-in- 
chief  of  our  armies  over  there.  Marshal  Foch;  let  Germany,  throu^ 
her  military  authorities,  propose  to  him  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  ask  for  an  armistice.  In  other  words,  let  the  Germans  do  ai 
the  Bulgarians  have  done,  and  say  to  the  ADiee,  '^e  will  lay  down 
our  arms;  we  will  evacuate  this  territory,  and  we  will  submit  to 
the  dictates  of  the  allied  Govemments  in  Has  matter  of  peace." 

A  fifth  offered  a  reBolotion  whidi  was  sent  to  the  Committee 
OD  Foreign  Kelationa. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  hostilities  and  no  Annistice 
until  tbe  Imperial  German  Government  shall  disband  its  armies 
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and  Borrender  its  anna  and  mmiitions,  togedm  with  ita  iiaTy,  to 
the  United  States  and  h^  alUee  in  this  war; 

That  before  aaj  armistice  sball  be  considered  the  Imperial  German 
Government  ahall  unreeerredlr  consent  to  the  prindplee  of  r^ara- 
tion  declared  as  terms  of  peace  by  our  alliea; 

That  it  will  pay  in  damages  the  cost  of  rebuilding  and  recon- 
structing all  the  cities  and  villages  destroyed  by  its  armies,  and 
restore  to  fertility  the  lands  devastated  by  it ; 

That  it  will  r^ay  every  dollar  and  the  value  of  all  property  exacted 
from  the  people  of  any  territory  invaded  It  it; 

That  it  will  make  proper  compensation  and  aSowanoe  for  every 
crime  committed  by  ita  armies  contrary  to  the  laws  of  warfare  and 
humanity,  whether  on  land  or  sea; 

That  it  will  return  to  France,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  in- 
demni^  exacted  from  her  in  1870; 

And  that  it  further  accepts  all  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
President  in  his  address  of  Jan.  8,  1018. 

Wheal,  therefore,  the  answer  of  the  Freeident  was  made 
public,  not  a  few  of  the  Senators  were  greatly  disappointed  that 
it  was  not  a  flat  rejection  of  ererylhing  the  Chancellor  had 
requested.  Nor  were  the;  alone  in  their  disappointoent  "Let 
ns  hope,"  wrote  William  Howard  Taft,  "that  the  President  has 
not  taken  a  false  step.  He  has  not  answered  Qermany  as  it 
was  hoped  hy  tiie  American  and  Allied  people  he  would.  His 
dialectic  queriee  are,  of  conrse,  intended  to  show  by  Germany's 
answers  that  she  is  not  sincere.  He  thus  wishes  to  deprive  the 
Eaiser  of  an  opportunity  to  rouae  his  people  to  a  'last  ditch' 
struggle  to  avoid  annihilation."  Was  it  not  dangerous  to  invite 
acceptance  of  points  which  mi^t  need  amendment  because  of 
the  changed  situation  since  January  8,  19181  "Why  should 
we  ask  who  is  making  the  inquiry  f  Do  we  not  know  it  is  the 
Eaiser  through  a  minister  whose  past  liberalism  he  is  using  aa 
a  cloak  to  fool  his  own  people  and  ourselves  t  .  .  .  Our  gallant 
troops  at  the  front,  and  those  of  our  Allies  shedding  their  blood 
Bo  freely  in  the  greatest  battle  in  the  world's  history,  ahould 
not  have  their  hi^  purptwe  to  %ht  through  to  victory  and 
Berlin  chilled  by  any  hesitation  as  to  the  goal  we  seek." 

The  press  of  the  country  in  general  took  the  position  that  the 
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President  bad  met  the  Oemiaii  peace  offensive  with  a  counter 
offensive.  He  had  umplj  shifted  the  issue  back  to  Berlin  and 
left  tbe  Oermau  Qovemment  to  get  out,  as  best  it  could,  of  the 
trap  80  carefully  set  for  the  United  States  and  ber  Allies. 
"President  Wilson  has  matched  Oeneral  Foch's  militarj  succesa 
with  a  diplomatic  triumph."  "In  dealing  with  the  Carman 
peace  offensive  President  Wilson  has  employed  the  same  tactics 
that  Foch  used  in  breaking  the  German  military  offensive — a 
coonter-offensiva"  "Ten  thouaand  words  of  amplification  could 
add  naii^t  to  this  incomparably  effective  response.  It  ai^es 
nothing,  it  promises  nothing,  but,  serenely  and  widiont  the  least 
bluster  of  rhetorical  phrase,  it  hamstrings  the  Kaiser's  horse." 
"This  time  the  Hon  Qovemment  has  been  ontmaneuvered. 
Since  it  has  chosen,  like  Hindenburg  and  Lndendorff,  to  resort 
to  subterfoges  and  indirect  attack,  the  President,  like  Foch  and 
Periling,  has  answered  his  adversary  in  kind ;  be  has  adopted 
'tactics'  rather  tban  point-blank  fire."  The  reply  had  prevented 
Prince  Hax  from  turning  to  the  German  people  and  saying, 
"  Ton  see,  we  offered  America  peace  on  her  own  terms  and  sbe 
baa  refused  them.  I  have  exposed  the  insincerity  ot  ber  prin- 
ciples. I  have  revealed  the  purpose  of  the  Allies.  You  see 
now  it  is  to  destroy  the  German  people.  Therefore  figbt  on.' 
That  was  a  ^irewd  thrust  But  the  President  has  parried  it," 
Such  jonmala  as  expressed  disappointment  said:  "If  the 
nation  expected  that  the  President  would  return,  as  the  answer 
to>  Germany's  peace  proposals,  two  words,  unconditional  sur- 
render, it  will  be  disappointing.  Apparently  the  time  to  pro- 
claim that  ultimatum  (in  the  opinion  of  the  President)  has 
not  yet  come."  "To  deny  that  the  American  people  will  be 
deeply  disappointed  at  the  President's  first  step  in  response  to 
the  note  of  the  new  Imperial  Chancellor  would  be  to  deny  a 
phenomenon  of  nature."  "America  feels  that  there  should  be 
nothing  that  savors,  even  remotely,  of  diplomatic  weakening. 
Unfortunately  the  Presidents  note  of  inquiry  is  likely  to  be 
so  construed."  "It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reply  is  not 
what  we  have  all  expected  and  hoped  for.  ...  It  is  the  part  of 
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'wisdom,  kowerer,  to  conchide  that  tlie  Freaideot  is  right,  biow^ 
ing  more  than  we  can  know." 

October  12  a  wireless  fnmi  Nanea,  aeemin^y  the  Teplj  of 
die  Qennan  GovemmeDt  to  the  President's  not^  was  picked  up 
in  France  and  forwarded  to  Washington.  PresideDt  Wilscm 
was  then  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  at  New  York  City, 
attending  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Queen  Hargberita 
Fond  for  Blinded  Italian  Soldiers,  iox  the  day  had  been  Italy 
Bay  at  the  Altar  of  Liber^.  A  newspaper  man  brought  a  copy 
to  the  President's  Secretary,  Mr.  Tumul^,  yibo  handed  it  to 
the  President,  who  reed: 

The  Qerman  Goremment  has  accepted  the  t^ms  laid  down  hj 
Preeidcoit  Wilson  in  his  address  of  Janoaiy  8,  and  in  his  aubsequmt 
oddreeeee  on  the  foondation  of  a  permanent  peaee  of  instice.  Oon- 
seqaently  its  object  in  entering  into  discaiaion  wonid  be  onlr  to 
agree  apon  practical  details  of  the  application  of  these  terms.  The 
German  Gorenmieitt  belieres  that  the  GoTenunents  of  the  powen 
asBociBted  with  the  Ooremment  of  the  United  States  also  take  the 
position  taken  by  President  Wilson  in  hie  address. 

The  German  QoTemmwt,  in  accordance  with  tha  Anstro-Hnn- 
garian  Goremment,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  armiatic^ 
declares  itself  ready  to  comply  with  the  proposition  of  the  President 
in  regard  to  evacuation.  The  GOTman  GoTemment  suggests  that 
the  Preeidfmt  may  occasion  the  meeting  of  a  mixed  commission  for 
T^^nVmg  the  necessary  arrangements  concerning  the  evacuatioD. 

The  present  GOTman  Govwnmmt,  -which  has  undertaken  the  te- 
qransibilltr  for  this  st^  toward  peace,  has  beeoi  formed  by  con- 
ferences and  in  agreement  with  the  great  majori^  of  the  Beichstag. 
Tbe  Chancellor,  auj^torted  in  all  his  actiona  by  the  will  of  this 
majority,  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  German  GoTemm^it  and  of 
the  Qennan  people. 

SOLE, 
State  Secretary  of  Foreign  Office. 

lAgainat  this  request  for  a  mixed  ctnnmission  to  arrange  for 
evacuation,  the  whole  country  protested  vigorously.  From  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other  came  the  cry,  **no  armistice,"  *Hmo(m- 
ditiooal  BurreDder."  Self's  answer  was  held  to  be  no  BurrendOT, 
but  a  more  to  avoid  surrender.     An  armistice,  it  was  said^ 
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ptudiaBed  at  the  price  of  mere  eraciutioii  of  inraded  temtoiy, 
ironld  be  a  fine  bargain  for  Germany  but  a  foolieh  one  for  the 
Allies.  To  permit  die  Enn  to  retire  to  his  bloodj  lair  stdll  a 
belligerent  was  unthinkable.  His  arms  most  be  stadted  on  the 
battlefield.  There  must  be  a  transfer  of  ammunition  to  the 
Allies,  a  Borreader  as  complete  as  that  of  Bulgaria.  'What  Hnd 
of  terms  did  Bismarck  grant  when  Jrance  asked  an  armistice 
<tf  three  weeks  in  18711  "The  immediate  snrrebder  of  the 
twen^-five  forts  aronnd  Paris  with  all  their  war  supplies ;  the 
garriaon  of  Paris  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
the  immediate  payment  of  200,000,000  francs." 

The  President  asked  for  whom  Prince  Maximilian  was 
speaking,  for  he  had  already  said,  "We  cannot  take  the  word 
of  the  present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guarantee  unless  sup- 
ported by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  will  and  purpose  of 
the  C^erman  people  tiiemselves  as  other  peoples  of  the  world 
would  be  justified  in  accepting."  Hare  we,  it  was  asked,  any 
soch  evidencef  Was  not  what  Solf  calls  "the  German  Govern- 
ment" created  by  an  Imperial  decree }  Solf  is  very  careful  to 
(Hnit  the  wcn^  Imperial,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  note  from 
the  Foreign  Office  the  "Imperial  German  GK>vemment"  is  not 
mentioned.  But  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
change  in  the  German  system  which  would  prevent  the  Em- 
peror revoking  that  decree !  OiHning  from  an  honest  Govern- 
ment such  a  rejdy  as  Germany  has  made  might  be  accepted  as 
an  unconditiimal  surrender.  But  coming  from  the  German 
Government  with  its  record  of  atrocious  crimes,  and  its  wanton 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  humanity,  this  offer  of 
surrender,  without  guarantees,  is  another  scrap  of  paper,  no- 
less  the  German  people  themselves  destroy  the  autocratic  power 
which  has  plunged  the  world  in  war,  and  may  do  so  again,  the 
Allied  armiee  must  go  on  with  the  work  of  destroying  tbat 
power  (m  the  battlefields  of  France^  Bel^nm  and  Germany, 
Who  will  give  bonds  for  Germany  J  "Who  feels  safe  to  rely  on 
her  word  t  Who  is  sure  "that  her  c^icial  liars  and  wreckers  of 
$reatieB,-wk)  can  be  restored  to  power  overnight,  will  not  be 
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nuinhig  mthless  again  before  a  n^otiated  peaoe  ean  be  carried 
into  effect!" 

Newspapers  in  Paris  pointed  out  that  the  Qerman  Oonstitn- 
tion  had  nndei^ime  no  cliange;  that  if  the  Qoremment  was 
reepcmsible  to  the  people  it  was  also  responsible  to  the  Emperor ; 
that  !Foch  was  the  proper  man  to  decide  whethw  there  should 
or  should  not  be  an  armistice,  and  what  should  be  the  terms; 
that  when  Qermanj,  in  1914,  sought  the  neutrality  of  France 
she  demanded  as  a  guarantee  of  that  nentralitj  the  German 
occupation  of  Tonl  and  Verdun.  "We  must  not  undertake 
anything,"  said  L'Edair,  "that  savors  of  negotiation.  The 
military  most  announce  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  of 
arms.  One  single  man  must  speak — Fooh."  (Germany,  said 
Les  Ttmps,  seems  to  think  the  French  and  British  conquered 
like  herself,  and  the  President  an  arbitrator  intervening  to  put 
everytliing  riglit.  Instead  of  promising  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
and  abstain  from  devastation,  Germany  calmly  asks  a  mixed 
commission  where  the  conquered  invader  would  speak  as  an 
eqnaL  There  was  no  mixed  c(HamiBBion  in  1671  when  Bis- 
marck imposed  an  armistice  on  France.  "This  Beichstag  which 
is  spt^en  about,  hut  never  allowed  to  ^)eak,  is  the  same  that 
voted  preparation  for  the  war,  voted  for  the  war,  and  voted  the 
peace  dictated  to  the  Russians  and  Bnmanians."  "The  idea  of 
a  representative  ccmimission  denotes  a  desire  to  negotiate  on  an 
equal  footing,"  said  the  Maim.  "There  are  only  two  persons 
in  an  armistice,  the  oonquerw  and  the  conquered.  The  one 
orders,  the  other  obeys," 

Loudon  scouted  ihe  idea  of  an  armistice.  Since  President 
Wilson  stated  his  fourteen  points,  said  The  Times,  rivers  of 
blood  have  soaked  into  the  soil  of  Belgium  and  France.  The 
ravages  of  Attila  and  even  those  of  the  earlier  stegee  of  the 
German  invasion  have  been  cast  into  the  shade.  Yet  the  four* 
teen  points  Germany  accepts  make  no  provision  for  a  single  one 
of  her  manifold  crimes,  nor  for  the  [mnishment  of  the  master 
criminals  who  inspired  them.  "Before  President  Wilson  ac- 
cepts the  role  of  intermediary,  now-  thrust  upon  him,  we  trust 
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he  viU  see  fit  to  imiiind  the  German  Ohancellor  ihai  eac^  and 
all  of  these  probleans  most  be  faced."  Slaughter  of  men  and 
w<»nen  on  the  Leinster  and  the  Birano  Maru,  the  German  re- 
fusal to  exchange  prisoners,  and  the  wanton  derastatioii  hy  the 
retreating  German  armies  in  Korthem  France  served  but  to 
strengthen  the  demand  for  no  leniency,  for  no  armistice.  To 
all  this,  said  the  Dispatch,  the  ajaswer  is  "Get  outt  No  arrange- 
ments are  necessary.  Mem  who  believe  in  Ood  cannot  bai^in 
with  the  fiends  who  sank  the  Leinster," 

October  10  while  the  Leinster,  a  mail  packet  steamer  plying 
between  England  and  Ireland,  was  crossing  the  Irish  Sea  with 
six  hundred  and  eighty-seren  passengers  and  a  crew  of  seren^, 
she  yiaa  struck  by  two  torpedoes  and  sank  in  fifteen  minutes. 
No  warning  waa  given.  Upwards  of  fonr  hundred  persons,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  women  and  children, 
were  drowned.  The  Birano  Mara  was  a  Japanese  stesmer 
htnneward  bound  from  an  English  port  with  two  hundred  pas- 
sengers. When  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Ireland  she  was 
torpedoed  and  in  a  few  minutes  sank,  with  all  on  board,  save 
such  as  were  able  to  jump  into  the  sea.  Nearby  was  an  Ameri- 
can destroyer,  and  hearing  the  sound  of  the  explosion  her 
captain  hurried  to  the  scene  and  picked  up  thirty  survivois. 
A  British  freighter,  on  October  10,  brought  to  one  of  our  porta 
twenty  soldiers  and  sailors,  all  that  were  left  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  Ticonderoga,  tor- 
pedoed early  in  the  month  in  mid-Atlantic  Seven  of  her 
eight  life  boats  were  destroyed  by  shell  fire. 

All  tiiese  new  atrocities  were  dnly  noticed  t^  the  Freudent 
in  his  reply  to  the  German  note. 

The  imqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  German  GoTernment 
and  by  a  large  majori^  of  the  Beichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  address  to 
the  CongrcBS  of  the  TTnited  States  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1918, 
and  in  his  subsequeat  addresses  justified  the  President  in  making 
a  frank  and  direct  statement  of  his  decriaion  with  regard  to  the 
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commanication  of  the  Oennan  Ooremmeiit  of  the  8th  and  ISth  of 
October.  1918. 

It  mtut  be  cleArl;  ondentood  that  the  procen  of  eracaation  and 
the  conditions  of  an  arnuBtice  are  mattera  which  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  advice  of  tlie  military  adviMn  of  the  QoTemmeoit 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  OoTenunents,  and  the  Preaident 
feels  it  his  du^  to  aa;  that  no  amngemoit  can  be  accepted  by  the 
Goremment  of  the  United  States  which  does  not  proride  completely 
satiofactoiy  aafepurds  and  guarantees  of  the  mainteoiBnoe  of  tbs 
preset  militaiT  anpremacr  of  the  anues  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies  in  the  field. 

Ee  feels  confident  that  he  can  safely  assume  that  nothing  but 
this  will  also  be  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  Allied  Goran- 
ments. 

The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  du^  to  add  that  neither 
the  Goremmait  of  the  United  States  nor,  he  is  quite  sure,  the 
Gorenunents  with  which  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  is 
associated  as  a  belligerent  wiQ  consent  to  consider  an  armistice  so 
long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Germaor  continue  the  illegal  and  in- 
humane practices  which  they  still  persist  in. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  German  Government  spproachea  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  proposals  of  peace  its  sub- 
marines are  engaged  in  sinking  pass^iger  ships  at  sea,  and  not  the 
ships  alon^  but  the  very  boats  in  which  their  passengers  and  crews 
seek  to  make  their  way  to  safety;  and  in  their  present  enforced 
withdrawal  from  Flanders  and  France  the  German  armies  are  pur- 
soing  a  course  of  wanton  destruction  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  civilised  warfare. 
Cities  and  villages,  if  not  destroyed,  are  being  stripped  of  all  they 
contain  not  only  but  often  of  th^r  very  inhabitants. 

The  nations  associated  against  Germany  cannot  be  expected  to 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  while  acts  of  inhumanity,  sptJiation  and 
desolation  are  being  continued  which  th^  justly  look  upon  with 
horror  and  with  burning  hearts. 

it  is  necessary,  also,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of 
misnnderstanding,  that  the  Preaident  should  very  solemnly  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain 
intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  German  Government 
has  now  accepted.  It  is  contained  in  tlie  address  of  the  President 
delivered  at  Mount  Vemon  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last 

tt  is  as  follows:  "The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anjr- 
where  that  can  separately,  secretly  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb 
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the  peace  of  the  world,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  pieBmtly  destrared,  st 
least  its  ledaotion  to  Tirtaal  impoteDa7." 

The  power  vhidi  haa  hitherto  controlled  the  German  oation  a 
of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is  within  the  choice  of  the  Qerman 
nation  to  alt^  it  The  President's  words  just  quoted  naturally 
constitute  a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace  is  to  come  by  the 
action  of  the  Q^man  people  themaetres.  The  President  feels  bound 
to  Bay  that  the  whole  process  of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend 
upon  the  definiteneea  and  the  sstisfactory  character  of  the  gnar- 
antees  which  can  be  given  in  this  fundamental  matter.  It  is  indis- 
pensable Hat  the  OoTcmments  associated  against  German;  should 
know  beyond  a.  peradventure  with  whom  they  are  dealing. 

The  President  will  make  a  s^arate  reply  to  the  Boyal  and  Im- 
perial OoYemmrat  of  Anstria-Hnngary, 

With  this  r^ly  tlie  cotintry  waa  delighted.  Peace  1:^  n^otia- 
tion  which  threatened,  it  waa  aaid,  Ib  now  far  removed.  The 
reply  will  be  read  by  the  American  people  with  a  deep  aigh  of 
relief.  It  ia  not  a  note  bnt  a  decision.  An  armistice  ia  de- 
clined; the  Kaiser  and  his  antocratic  government  mast  go; 
U-boat  frightfulness  on  the  seas  must  stop ;  bnming  and  pillag- 
ing the  towns  of  Selgimn  and  France  must  stop,  definite  and 
satisfactory  gueranteee  must  be  given,  and  when  all  tliese  con- 
ditions have  been  met  the  qneetion  of  an  armistice  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Allied  and  American  commanders  in  the  field. 
It  is  an  American  answer,  given  by  a  great  American,  and  gives 
voice  to  the  de^  convictions  of  the  whole  American  people.  It 
will  stir  the  blood  of  the  American  people  and  ccnmnand  their 
instant  assent  by  acclamation.  It  is  an  nltinuttum  to  a  defeated 
power.  Only  two  conrsea  are  open  to  Germany;  submission, 
vhich  means  present  surrender;  or  resistance,  which  means 
ultimate  destmction.  Senators  approved  the  answer ;  the  Allies 
af^troved,  and  the  whole  world  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  Qermany, 

Turkey  meantime  had  joined  her  allies  in  an  appeal  for  an 
armistica  The  note,  received  October  12  by  the  Spanish  i/Lia- 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Turkey 
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In  Madrid,  was  delivered  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington to  Secretary  Lansing  October  14. 

The  undersigned,  Charge  tfAffairu  oi  Tnrker,  hai  tlis  honor, 
acting  upon  instructiocg  from  his  GoTerament,  to  request  the  Boral 
Qomnment  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  hj  telegraph,  that  the  Imperial  QoTemmoit  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  take  upon  himself 
the  task  of  the  reSstablishment  of  peace;  to  nott^  all  belligerent 
States  of  this  demand  and  to  invite  than  to  send  delegate  pleni- 
potentiaries to  initiate  negotiations.  It  (the  Imperial  Oorermnent) 
accepts  as  a  basis  for  the  negotiations  the  progrsm  laid  down  1^ 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
January  8,  1918,  and  in  bis  suhaequent  decUntions,  eepeciallr  the 
speech  of  Septonber  27. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  shedding  of  blood  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Ooremment  requests  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  immediate 
conclusion  of  a  gennal  armistice  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
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AneTBiA-HmraAXT  now  seemed  to  lie  fasi  going  to  pieces. 
DiaoonteDt,  war  wearmeaa,  demands  for  peac^  signs  of  revo- 
Intion  were  everywherei  Hungary  was  in  ferment;  the  Czecho- 
SloTsks  had  broken  away  from  the  Empire,  and  the  Emperor 
Charles,  alarmed  bj  the  prospect  before  him,  proclaimed  the 
reorganization  of  Austria-Hungary  m  a  federal  basis. 

To  1117  faithful  Austrian  peoples: 

Since  I  hava  ascended  the  throne  I  have  tried  to  make  it  m;  dut7 
to  assure  to  all  1117  peoples  the  peace  so  ardently  desired  and  to 
point  the  wa;  to  the  Austrian  peoples  of  a  proaperoup  development 
unhampered  by  obstacles  which  brutal  force  creates  against  inteUect- 
ual  and  economie  prosperitr. 

The  terrible  Btrugsles  in  the  world  war  hsTe  thus  far  made  the 
wodc  of  peace  impossible.  The  heavy  sacrifices  of  the  war  should 
assure  to  us  an  honorable  peace,  on  the  threshold  of  which,  by  the 
help  of  God,  we  are  to-day. 

We  must,  therefore,  undertake  without  delay  Hie  reorganizatioa 
of  our  country  on  a  natural,  and  therefore  solid,  baaie.  Such  a 
question  demands  that  the  desires  of  the  Austrian  peoples  be  har- 
monized and  realized. 

I  am  decided  to  accomplish  this  woA  with  Hie  free  colIaboratioQ 
of  my  peoples  in  the  spirit  and  principlts  which  our  Allied  monarohs 
have  adopted  in  th^r  offer  of  peace. 

Austria  must  become,  in  conform!^  with  the  will  of  its  people, 
a  confederate  state  in  which  each  nationality  shall  form  on  the 
territory  which  it  occupies  its  own  local  autonomy. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  ore  already  enrisaginff  the  union  of 
the  Polish  territories  of  Austria  with  the  indqwndent  Polish  State. 

The  city  of  Trieste  with  all  its  surroundings  shall,  in  cooformitr 
with  the  desire  of  its  population,  be  treated  eeparately. 
104 
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This  promise  of  federaluation  came  too  late.  The  day  it 
waA  made  public  in  oar  cotmtrj  die  President  answered  the 
Austro-Hungarian  note  of  October  7,  and  the  Czecho-SloTak 
declaration  of  independence,  publiahed  in  Paiis  October  18, 
was  printed  in  fnll  in  onr  newapapers.  Mr.  Lansing's  reply, 
as  handed  to  the  Swedishllfinister,  reads : 

The  President  deems  it  his  dutf  to  so;  to  the  Austro-Hnngarian 
GoTemmetit  that  he  cannot  entertain  the  preeent  suggeetions  of  that 
OoTemment  becauBe  of  certain  erentB  of  utmoet  importance  which, 
occurring  BJBce  the  deliTery  of  hia  address  of  the  8th  of  January 
last,  have  neceaaarily  altered  the  attitude  and  responsibilitf  of  the 
Gomnment  of  the  United  Statea.  Among  the  fourteen  tenna  of 
peace  irhich  the  Preeidait  formolated  at  that  time  occurred  the 
following: 

"X.  The  peoples  of  Auatria-Hnngai;,  whose  place  among  the 
nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded 
the  freest  opportuni^  of  autonomous  derdopment." 

Since  that  sentence  was  written  and  uttered  to  the  congress  of 
the  TTcited  States  the  Qoremment  of  the  tTnited  States  has  recog- 
nised that  a  state  of  beHigerenc?  exists  between  the  Ozecho-SloToks 
and  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires  and  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak national  council  is  a  de  facto  belligeroit  government  clothed 
with  proper  auUioritT  to  direct  &0  military  and  political  affairs  of 
the  Ciecho-Sloraks. 

It  has  also  recognised  ia  the  fullest  manner  tlie  justice  of  tiie 
nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Jngo-SlsTS  for  freedom. 

The  President  is,  therefore,  no  longer  at  Ubertr  to  aooept  the  mere 
"antonomr"  of  these  peoples  as  a  basis  of  peace,  but  is  obliged  to 
insist  that  the?,  and  not  he,  shall  be  the  judges  of  what  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Aastro-Hongarian  Qoveinment  will  satisfy  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  conception  of  thdr  rights  and  destiny  as  members 
of  the  family  of  nations. 

From  Amsterdam  and  Switserland  there  now  came  reports 
of  what  would  be  the  answer  of  Oermanj  to  the  President.  The 
reply,  it  was  sold,  has  been  ddivered  to  the  Swiss  Government. 
Germany  agrees  to  evacaate  Belgium,  hai  will  lequire  months 
in  whi<^  to  do  so;  protests  against  the  charge  of  omelty,  de- 
dares  she  was  forced  into  sabmarine  warfare  by  the  Allied 
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blockade  and  denies  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  women  and 
children  on  passengOT  boats,  but  in  the  interest  of  peace  will 
stop  BBch,  attacks.  October  21  what  purported  to  be  the  text 
of  the  reply  was  received  in  London  by  wireless.  October  22 
the  Swiss  Ohai^  delivered  to  Mr.  Lansing  "the  original  Ger- 
man text"  and  "an  English  translation  of  the  conminnication 
in  question  aa  transmitted  to  the  Swiss  Foreign  Office  by  the 
German  Government."    This  oflScial  translation  reads: 

In  accepting  the  proposal  for  an  evacuation  of  the  occupied 
territories  the  German  Government  has  started  from  the  assumption 
that  the  procedure  of  this  evacuation  and  of  the  conditions  of  an 
armiatice  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  military  advisers  and 
that  the  actual  standard  of  power  on  both  sides  in  the  field  has  to 
form  the  basis  for  arrangementB  safeffuarding  and  guaraateong  this 
standard.  The  German  Government  suggests  to  the  President  to 
bring  about  an  opportunity  for  fixing  the  details.  It  trusts  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  approve  of  no  demand  which 
would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  honor  of  the  German  people  and 
with  opening  a  way  to  a  peace  of  justice. 

The  German  Qovemment  protests  against  the  reproach  of  ille^l 
and  inhuman  actions  made  against  the  German  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  thereby  against  the  German  people.  For  the  covering  of  a 
retreat,  destructions  will  always  be  necessary,  and  are,  in  so  far, 
permitted  by  international  law.  The  German  troops  are  under  the 
strictest  instructions  to  spare  private  property  and  to  exercise  care 
for  the  population  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Where  transfrres- 
aions  occur,  in  spite  of  these  instmctions,  the  guilty  are  being 
punished. 

The  German  Government  further  daiies  that  the  German  navy 
in  sinking  ships  has  ever  purposely  destroyed  lifeboats  with  their 
passengers.  The  German  Qovemment  proposes,  with  regard  to  all 
these  charges,  that  the  facts  be  cleared  up  by  neutral  commissions. 
In  order  to  avoid  anything  that  might  bamper  the  worii  of  peace, 
the  German  Government  has  caused  orders  to  be  dispatched  to  all 
submarine  commanders  precluding  the  torpedoing  of  passenger  ships, 
without,  however,  for  technical  reasons,  being  able  to  guarantee  that 
these  orders  will  reach  every  single  submarine  at  sea  before  its 
return. 

Aa  the  fundamental  conditions  for  peace,  the  President  char- 
acterize the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  that  can  aqiaratdy. 
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mcrvOj  and  of  its  own  imgle  choice  diBtmb  tlie  peace  of  the  world. 
To  this  the  Gennan  Qorenunait  repliu :  Hitherto  the  Tepi«seatation 
of  the  people  in  the  QerniEm  empire  has  sot  beoi  oidowed  with 
an  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Govemment.  The  conBtitution 
did  not  provide  for  a  concorrence  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  decision  on  peace  and  war.  These  conditions  have  juBt  now 
undergone  a  fondamental  change.  The  new  Goremmeat  has  been 
formed  in  complete  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  representation  of 
the  people,  hased  on  the  equal,  unirersal,  secret,  direct  franchise. 
The  leaders  of  the  great  parties  of  the  Beichatag  are  members  of  this 
GoTemment.  Jn  future  no  GoTemment  can  take  or  continue  in 
office  without  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichs- 
tag. The  respoDBibilit?  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  empire  to  the 
representation  of  the  people  is  being  legal!;  developed  and  safe- 
guarded. The  first  act  of  the  new  Government  has  been  to  la; 
before  the  Beichatag  a  bill  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  empire  so 
that  the  consent  of  the  repres^itation  of  the  people  is  required  for 
decisions  on  war  and  peace.  The  permanence  of  the  new  aystem  is, 
however,  guaranteed  not  only  by  oonstitotional  ssfeguaids,  but  also 
h^  the  unshakable  determination  of  the  German  people  whose  vast 
majority  stands  behind  these  reforms  and  demands  their  energetio 
continuance. 

The  question  of  1^  Fresideat,  with  whom  be  and  the  Governments 
associated  against  Germany  are  dealing,  is  therefore  answered  in  a 
clear  snd  unequivocal  manner  by  the  statement  that  the  offer  of 
peace  and  an  armistice  has  come  from  a  Govenmient  which,  free  from 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  influence,  is  supported  b;  the  approval  of 
the  overwhelming  nugorit?  of  the  German  people. 


At  oaoB  there  arose  from  oar  conntiTinen  &e  cry,  '^msatia- 
iactory,  evasive."  The  ink  and  paper,  it  was  said,  are  new ;  but 
it  is  tlie  same  old  handwriting.  Item  by  item  it  reveals  its  in- 
sincerity. It  is  mete  bosh,  a  new  mask  through  which  Qermany 
looks  at  her  conquering  enemies.  The  voice  has  been  given  a 
new  modulation,  but  behind  the  maA  and  the  voice  there  has 
been  no  change.  It  is  altogether  nnsatisfaotory,  so  wholly  on- 
satisfactory  and  hypercritical,  evasive  and  contentious  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  promote  peace.  Why  continue  the  cor- 
respondence? Why  not  on  to  Berlin  and  finish  ^e  job?  It 
was  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  will  of  the  Allies  by  peace  talk. 
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Throe  conrsea^  in  ^  opinion  of  Slo  people,  'were  before  the 
President  from  which  to  choose^  He  might  return  no  answer, 
B  course  he  wonid  not  pursue.  He  might  return  a  curt  answer, 
saying  that  the  time  had  come  to  treat  with  Foch.  He  might, 
while  standing  firmlj  hj  his  tearms,  return  such  an  answer  as 
would  leave  the  way  open  for  farther  discussion.  What  Ur. 
Lansing  did  reply  was  this: 

Having  received  the  aolenm  and  explicit  aasuTance  of  the  Gemun 
GoTerametit  that  it  unreservedly  accepts  the  terms  of  peace  laid 
down  in  his  address  to  the  CongreBs  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Sth  of  January,  1A18,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in 
his  subsequent  addresses,  particularly  the  address  of  the  S7th  of 
September,  and  that  it  desires  to  discuss  the  details  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  that  thia  wish  and  purpose  emanate  not  from  those  who 
have  hitherto  dictated  German  policy  and  conducted  the  present  war 
on  German;'s  behalf,  but  from  ministers  who  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  Reichstag  and  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  German 
people;  and,  having  received  also  the  explicit  promise  of  the  present 
German  Government  that  the  himiane  rules  of  civilized  warfare  will 
be  observed  both  on  land  and  sea  by  the  German  armed  forces,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  feels  that  he  cannot  decline  to  take 
up  with  the  governments  witii  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  associated  the  question  of  sn  armistice. 

He  deems  it  his  du^  to  say  again,  however,  that  the  only  armi' 
stice  be  would  feel  justified  in  submittuig  for  consideration  would 
be  one  which  should  leave  the  United  States  and  the  Powers  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  a  position  to  ^iforce  any  arrangements  that  may 
be  entered  into  and  to  make  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
Gennany  impossible.  The  President  has,  therefore,  transmitted  his 
correspondence  with  the  present  German  authorities  to  the  govern- 
ments with  which  the  Govenunent  of  the  United  States  is  associated 
as  a  belligerent,  with  the  su^estion  that,  if  those  govemmeits  are 
disposed  to  effect  peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles  indicated,  their 
military  advisers  and  the  militaiy  advisers  of  the  United  States  be 
asked  to  submit  to  the  governments  associated  against  Germany  the 
neceeBai7  terms  of  such  an  armistice  as  will  fully  protect  the  interests 
of  the  peoples  involved  and  insure  to  the  associated  governments  the 
unrestricted  power  to  safeguard  and  oiforce  the  details  of  the  peace 
to  which  the  German  Government  has  agreed,  provided  they  deem 
tnch  an  armistice  possible  from  the  military  point  of  riew.    Should 
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mich  tflmu  of  srmiBtioa  be  Boggeeted,  thdr  acooptuioe  hj  Oarmanr 
will  afford  the  best  concrete  eridence  of  ber  unequiTocal  acceptaoce 
of  the  terms  and  principlee  of  peace  from  which  the  whole  action 
proceeds. 

The  Preeident  would  deem  himself  lacking  in  candor  did  he  not 
point  out  in  the  frankest  poeaible  terms  the  reason  wh;  extra* 
ordiuarr  safeguards  must  be  demanded. 

Significant  and  important  as  the  constitutional  changes  seem  to 
be  which  are  spoken  of  hr  the  Qerman  Foreign  Secretary  in  his 
note  of  the  SOth  of  October,  it  does  not  appear  tbat  the  principle 
of  a  Government  responsible  to  the  German  people  has  yet  been 
full;  worked  out  or  that  any  guarantees  either  exist  or  are  in  con- 
templation that  the  alterations  of  principle  and  of  practice  now 
partially  agreed  upon  will  be  permanent,  MoreoTer,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  heart  of  the  present  difficulty  has  been  reached.  It 
may  be  tliat  future  wars  hare  been  brougbt  under  the  control  of  the 
Qerman  people  but  the  present  war  has  not  been;  and  it  is  with 
.  the  present  war  that  we  are  dealing.  It  is  evident  that  the  German 
people  have  no  means  of  commanding  the  acquiescence  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Empire  in  the  popular  will;  that  the  power 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Empire  is  unim- 
paired; that  the  determining  initiative  atill  ranaioe  with  these  who 
have  hith^to  bem  the  masters  of  Germany.  Feeling  that  the  whole 
peace  of  the  world  depends  now  on  plain  speaking  and  straightfor- 
ward action,  die  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any 
attempt  to  soften  what  may  seem  hanh  words,  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  do  not  and  oannot  trust  the  word  of  those  who  have  hither- 
to been  the  masters  of  German  policy,  and  to  point  out  once  more 
that  in  concluding  peace  and  attempting  to  undo  the  infinite  injuries 
and  injustices  of  this  war  the  Govemm^it  of  the  United  States 
cannot  deal  with  any  but  veritable  representatives  of  the  Qerman 
people,  who  have  heea  assured  of  a  genuine  constitutional  standing 
as  the  real  rulers  of  Germany.  If  it  must  deal  with  the  military 
masters  and  the  monarchical  autocrats  of  Germany  now,  or  if  it  is 
likely  to  have  to  deal  with  them  later  in  regard  to  the  international 
obligations  of  the  German  Empire,  it  must  demand  not  peace 
negotiations,  but  surrender.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  leaving  this 
essential  thing  unsaid. 

White  all  the  nations  waited  to  see  what  acHoQ  the  AIUm 
wonld  take,  news  came  that  Banm  Bnrian  had  been  dismissed 
and  Cormt  Jnlins  Andrassy  had  become  Anatro-Hongarian 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  that  General  Lndendorfi  kad  re- 
signed; that  the  Beichstag  had  placed  the  military  under  the 
civil  power,  and  that  Qennany,  October  27,  had  answered 
President  Wilson's  notei 

The  Germui  Gtoveminent  has  taken  cognisance  of  the  r^l; 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  Freeident  knows 
the  far-reaching  cbaogefl  which  hare  taken  place  and  are  being 
carried  out  in  the  Oerman  constitutional  structure.  The  peace 
negotiations  are  being  conducted  hj  a  govemnient  of  the  people, 
in  whose  hands  rests  both  actuallr  and  constitutional!;,  the  authoritr 
to  moke  decisions.  The  militar;  powers  are  also  subject  to  this 
authority.  The  Oerman  Qovemment  now  awaits  the  proposal  for  an 
armistice  which  is  the  first  step  towards  a  peace  of  justice  as  described 
by  the  Freeideut  in  his  pronouncements. 

Ere  another  twenty-four  hours  bad  passed  the  President  re- 
ceived the  reply  of  Austria-Hungary  to  his  note  of  October 
nineteenth. 

In  repl;  to  the  note  of  the  Prerident,  Itr.  Wilson,  to  the  AnBtro> 
Hungarian  Government,  dated  October  18  of  this  year,  and  abont 
the  decision  of  the  President  to  take  up,  with  Austria-Hungaiy 
s^arately,  the  question  of  armistice  and  peace,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
QoTenunent  has  the  honor  to  declare  that  it  adheres  both  to  the 
previous  declarations  of  the  President  and  hie  opinion  of  the  rights 
of  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungaiy,  notably  those  of  the  Csecho- 
Slovaks  and  the  Jngo-Slavs,  contained  in  his  last  note.  Austria- 
Hungary  having  thereby  accepted  all  the  conditions  which  the 
President  has  put  npon  entering  into  negotiations  on  the  subject  of 
armistice  and  peace,  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Aostro-Hungarian 
Government,  longer  stands  in  the  way  of  beginning*  those  negotia- 
tions. The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  ther^re  declares  itself 
ready  to  enter,  without  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  other  negotiations, 
into  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
Entente  States,  and  for  an  immediate  armistice  on  all  fronts  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  hegB  the  President,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  take  the 
.  necessary  measures  to  that  effect 

A  semi-ofiScial  note  made  public,  in  Vienna,  the  day  this  note 
was  8en%  explained  why  Austm-Hniigaiy  aoted  indepeodentiy. 
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Amtu  mi  obliged  to  conform  to  the  metltods  of  Fieeideiit 
WilsoD,  who  had  sacceMiveIr  relied  to  the  three  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  act  apui  from  her  allies.  The  Honarchf, 
which  haa  formall;  adopted  President  Wilson's  line  of  action,  shares 
hia  c^inion,  as  was  shown  by  the  Emperor's  manifesto  to  the  peoples, 
which,  in  proclaiming  the  federalization  of  the  Uonarchr,  exceeded 
Preddent  Wilson's  program. 

Hower^,  the  complete  reorgsnization  of  Austria  can  onl;  be 
carried  out  after  an  armistice.  If  Austria-Hungary  has  declared 
herself  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  an  armistice  and  for 
peace,  without  awaiting  tlte  result  of  n^otiationB  with  other  States, 
that  does  not  necessarily  signify  an  offer  of  a  separate  peace.  It 
means  that  she  is  ready  to  ao^  iqumitdy  in  the  interests  of  the 
reeetablisbment  of  peace. 


Ccmiiiig  so  doae  after  the  Oerman  note^  and  written  in  a 
tone  eo  different,  that  of  Anstria  was  hailed  as  moat  important 
The  words,  "without  awaiting  the  results  of  otlier  n^otiations," 
seemed  to  indicate,  it  was  held  by  some,  that  Vienna  had  broken 
with  Berlin.  Others  claimed  that  this  action  of  Austria- 
Hungary  sealed  the  doom  of  Germany.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  a  complete  surrender,  and  though  the  terms  might 
not  be  such  as  were  demanded  of  Bulgaria,  the  Allies  would 
surely  see  to  it  that  they  secured  the  use  of  the  territory,  raU- 
ways  and  means  of  communication  of  Austria-Hungary  against 
Germany  should  that  Empire  continue  the  war.  With  the  Aus- 
trian armies  withdiavn  from  the  western  front,  with  her  terri- 
tory open  to  invasion  from  the  Austrian  side,  with  the  Italians 
free  to  move  against  her,  Germany,  at  beet,  could  continue  the 
atru^le  single  handed  but  a  short  tima  Undoubtedly  the  reply 
to  her  by  the  Allies  would  be  that  she  might  learn  their  terms 
for  an  armistice  by  sending  commissioners  to  Harshal  Foch. 
Still  others  saw  no  sign  of  a  break,  because  the  action  of  Austria 
had  aroused  no  resentment  in  Berlin.  B^iind  the  note  was  a 
hidden  snare ;  the  Allies  mtut  be  carefoL 

What  terms  would  be  offered  by  the  Supreme  War  (Council 
of  the  Allies,  which  at  once  gathered  at  Versailles,  was  next 
a  sabject  for  speculation.    That  the^  would  include  the  hand- 
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ing  over  of  the  German  fleet  and  labmarmee,  the  ceeaion  of 
Mete  and  Strassborg  and  the  otxmpation  of  Cologne,  Mannhdm 
and  Coblenz  as  a  gaarantoe  of  Germany's  acceptance  of  the 
terms  vas  folly  expected.  Bethmann-Hollweg  when,  on  July 
31,  1914,  he  asked  3^ance  to  remain  neutral,  demanded  the 
German  occupation  of  Tool  and  Verdun,  as  a  guarantee  of 
French  neutrality.  The  same  treatment  should  now  be  met«d 
out  to  Germany. 

How  serious  was  the  situation  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  how 
pressing  the  need  of  peace  was  made  clear  by  a  note  addressed 
by  Foreign  Minister  Count  Andrassy  to  Secretary  Tjmaii^  ask- 
ing for  his  good  offices  with  the  President 

Inunediateir  after  havinff  talcen  direction  of  the  IfiniatiT  of 
Foreign  Affairs  snd  after  the  diqtatch  of  the  ofScial  answer  to  your 
note  of  October  18, 1918,  by  which  yoa  were  able  to  see  that  we  acc^ 
all  the  points  and  principlea  laid  down  by  President  Wileon  in  his 
various  declarations  and  are  in  omnplete  acooid  with  the  ^oita  of 
President  Wilson  to  prevent  future  wan  and  to  create  a  league  of 
nations,  we  have  token  preparatoir  measures  in  order  that  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  may  be  able,  according  to  their  own  desire  and 
witliout  being  in  any  way  hindered,  to  make  a  decision  as  to  their 
future  organization  and  to  rule  it 

Since  the  accession  to  power  of  Emperor  King  Charles  his  immov- 
able purpose  has  berai  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war.  Jtan  than  this 
is  the  desire  of  the  aoverdgn  of  all  the  Austio-Hungarian  peoples, 
who  acknowledge  that  their  future  destiny  can  only  be  accomplished 
in  a  pacific  world  by  being  freed  from  all  diatoibances,  privations  and 
sorrows  of  war. 

This  ia  why  X  address  yon  direcUy,  Mr.  Secretaiy  of  State,  -pnj- 
ing  that  you  will  have  tlw  goodneas  to  intervene  with  the  Fresidoitl 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  the  interest  of  humanity,  as  in 
the  interest  of  all  those  who  lire  in  Austria-Hungaiyi  an  immediate 
armistice  may  be  concluded  on  all  fionts  and  for  an  overture  that 
immediate  negotiations  for  peace  will  follow. 

If  reports  could  be  believed  Hungary  was  on  the  point  of 
revolt.  In  the  Unterhaus  at  Budapest  Count  Karolyi,  leader  of 
the  Kadical  Socialists,  had  moved  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
separate  peace,  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  Gennany,  reoog- 
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nition  of  the  independence  of  the  South  SlaToniana,  a  Hun- 
garian King  to  reside  in  Budapest  and  the  resignation  of  the 
Werkele  ministry.  Vienna  was  said  to  be  threatened  with 
famine,  the  anthorities  powerless  and  tie  law  no  longer  ea- 
forced.  Affairs  in  Germany,  it  was  asserted,  were  daily  grow- 
ing worse,  riots  had  occurred  in  vurions  parts  of  the  country, 
and  want  of  raw  materials  was  hindering  the  production  of 
munitions.  Socialists  and  Radicals  were  insisting  that  the 
President's  demands  concerning  autocratic  government  be  ac- 
cepted. When  a  Socialistic  member  of  the  Reichstag  said,  "The 
ban^nl  influence  of  the  Eoiser  must  be  r^nored,"  tiie  members 
c^  his  party  cried  "abdicata"  One  story,  attributed  to  G^er- 
man  court  cirdea,  ran,  that  the  Eaiser  had  said:  "I  will  not 
abandon  my  sorely  tried  people ;  but  if  necessary,  I  am  ready 
to  become  something  like  a  hereditary  president  of  the  German 
republic  like  the  Kings  of  England,  Belgium,  Italy."  On  an- 
other occasion,  speaking  to  scone  m^nbers  of  the  Reichstag,  he 
was  reported  to  have  said :  "In  any  case,  if  the  moment  comes 
when  the  interest  of  Germany  donands  it,  I  should  abdicate 
and  would  do  so  without  heutation,  but  the  moment  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  yet."  A  manifesto  said  to  have  been  issued 
by  a  section  of  the  Social  Democrats  reads:  "If  the  necessity 
arises  and  the  hour  comes,  the  organized  masses  of  labor,  with 
strong  middle  class  support,  will  remove  every  hindrance  to 
peace  which  does  not  voluutarily  yield  to  the  will  of  the  huge 
majority  of  the  people,"  which  was  nnderatood  to  mean  if  the 
Kaiser  did  not  abdicate  he  would  be  deposed.  According  to 
one  rumor  abdication  was  to  be  considered  an  accomplished 
fact  According  to  another  he  was  persisting  in  refusing  to 
abdicata  A  third  was  to  the  effect  that  he  bad  gone  to  head- 
quarters at  the  front  and  was  refusing  to  take  any  notice  of 
die  doings  of  the  government  at  Berlin.  Vorwaerts,  the  Social- 
ist newspaper,  the  Munich  Neuesie  Nachrichten,  the  Frank- 
furter Oazeite,  called  on  him  to  show  his  courage  by  abdicating. 
The  Vossische  Zeitung  at  Berlin  declared  that  Philipp 
Scheidermann,  Secretary  of  State  without  portfolio,  had  told 
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the  Imperial  Chancellor  that  die  Emperor  must,  leave  the 
throne. 

Every  d&j  brought  aBtomahing  news.  Oermanj  it  waa  re- 
ported had  again  addressed  the  President  assuring  him  that 
all  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  to  meet  his  stand  that  peace 
could  not  be  made  with  an  autocratic  government;  that  the 
State  Department  had  declined  to  give  oat  the  note  becanse  it 
did  not  change  the  situation,  and  was  of  no  public  importance ; 
that  the  real  reason  was  a  fear  that,  if  made  public,  it  would 
help  to  impress  the  false  idea  that  the  German  Govemmrat 
had  been  reformed  and  that  the  German  people  were  in  con- 
troL  October  81  it  was  reported  that  Great  Britain  had  re- 
ceived peace  proposals  from  Turkey,  that  an  armistice  between 
Turkey  and  the  Allied  Powers  had  been  signed  at  midnight 
on  October  30  at  Mudras  on  the  island  of  Lemnos;  that  the 
terms  included  free  passage  of  the  Allied  fleet  throu^  the 
Dardanelles,  occupation  of  the  forts  on  the  Dardanelles  and 
on  the  Bosphorus  and  immediate  repatriation  of  all  Allied 
prisoners.  Austria,  too,  had  collapsed  and  her  commander 
on  the  Italian  front  had  applied  to  General  Diaz  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

According  to  report  the  dual  monarchy  was  falling  to  pieces. 
Count  Earolyi  had  presented  to  Emperor  Charles  his  plan 
for  an  independent  Hungary,  which  called  for  abolition  of  the 
parliamentary  system;  guarantees  of  a  free  political  Hungary; 
recall  of  the  Hungarian  troops;  abandonment  of  the  German 
alliance;  dissolution  of  the  Hungarian  lower  house  and  new 
elections  by  both  male  and  female  vot^^;  suppression  of  the 
censorship  and  establishment  of  freedtnn  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
and  of  public  meetings;  recognition  of  the  new  states  of 
Ukraine^  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  South  Slavs  and  German 
Austria.  Charles  rejected  the  plan;  but  the  revolutionary 
movement,  it  was  said,  was  going  forward.  The  soldiers  had 
replaced  their  imperial  oociades  with  revoluticmary  colors,  the 
imperial  symbols  had  been  removed  from  buildings,  and  im- 
perial proclamations  torn  xtjt,  and  Budapest  was  in  the  hands 
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of  the  rerolnticniary  troops.  At  Prague  the  Czech  National 
Committee  had  taken  over  the  local  government;  the  Berlin- 
Vienna  railway  where  it  entered  Czecho-SlovaUa  bad  been  cnt; 
the  Cerman  State  of  Austria  had  been  created  by  act  of  the 
German  National  Council  of  Austria,  and  demanded  admis- 
sion to  the  peace  negotiations,  and  the  Croatian  Parliament  had 
declared  the  separation  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dahnatia  fr<xn 
Hungary.  Confusion  was  everywhere,  reports  stated.  Mobs 
had  looted  the  stores  and  attacked  the  banks  at  Budapest;  a 
prorisional  soldiers'  and  officers'  council  had  been  set  up  in 
Vienna,  and  the  people  were  parading  the  streets  shouting: 
"Down  with  the  Hapaborgs."  By  proclamation,  it  waa  re- 
ported, the  Council  had  announced  the  taking  over  of  all  power, 
had  declared  democracy  was  sacred,  and  urged  the  workers  and 
citizens  to  go  back  to  their  work  and  the  soldiers  to  their 
barracks.  The  State  Connoil  had  adopted  the  colors  of  Bat- 
tenbnrg^  red,  white,  red,  as  those  of  the  new  Austrian  State; 
an  Imperial  Decree  had  ordered  the  fleet  and  all  naval  prop- 
erty delivered  to  the  South  Slav  National  Council;  the  Em- 
peror had  commissioned  Archduke  Josei^  to  approadi  all 
political  chiefs  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  political  crisis; 
Count  Andrassy  had  resigned,  and  the  Emperor  had  ordered 
all  officers  of  the  army  to  place  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  armies  of  the  newly  organized  governments.  These  gov- 
ernments were  five  in  number:  The  Czecho-Slovakian  compris- 
ing the  northern  part  of  the  old  Empire  with  Prague  as  the 
Capital ;  German  Austria,  on  the  west,  comprising  tiie  greater 
part  of  old  Austria  witli  Vienna  as  the  capital;  the  South 
Slav  State  embracing  all  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Empire, 
save  Italia  Irredenta,  with  Agraoe  as  its  capital;  Hungary, 
a  part  of  the  monarchy  wittk  Budapest  as  its  capital,  and  Ger- 
man Bohemia  embracing  the  northern  and  western  parte  of 
Bohemia  with  Beichenberg  as  ite  eapital  ci^. 

November  2,  General  Dias  in  person  delivered  to  the  Atu- 
trian  commander  the  Allies'  terms  for  an  annistioe  with  his 
oountay,  and  King  Btms  of  Bulgaria,  after  a  rmgn  of  just 
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one  month,  announced  his  abdication,  and  a  peasant  goTOrn- 
ment  wb»  quickly  formed.  On  the  aftemooo  of  Sunday, 
November  3,  the  terms  of  the  Allies  having  been  accepted  b; 
Austria,  General  Diaz  signed,  and  they  vent  into  effect  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  and  Germany,  de- 
serted by  the  last  of  her  allies,  stood  alone  awaiting  the  terms 
of  an  armistice  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  were  prepar- 
ing at  Versailles, 

The  Suprraae  War  Council  of  the  Allies,  charged  with  pre- 
paring these  terms,  gathered  informally  at  Versaill^  on  Oct^ 
ber  28,  and  after  a  series  of  such  meetings,  held  its  first  formal 
sitting  on  November  1  and  finished  its  task  Novranber  4. 
"According  to  an  official  report  received  this  evening,"  Mr. 
Lansing  announced,  "the  terms  of  the  armistice  to  be  offered 
to  Germany  have  just  been  agreed  to  unanimously  and  signed 
by  the  representetives  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  in 
Paris.  The  report  further  states  that  diplomatic  unity  has  been 
completely  achieved  under  conditions  of  utmost  harmtmy." 

Terms  having  thus  been  agreed  on  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  notify  Germany  of  the  fact,  for  it  was  through 
the  President  that  the  Allies  had  been  informed  of  Germany's 
desire  for  an  armistice.  November  5,  therefore,  Mr.  Lansing 
requested  the  Swiss  Minister  "to  notify  the  German  Oovem- 
m^it  that  Marshal  Foch  has  been  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Governments  to  re- 
c^ve  properly  accredited  representatives  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an  armi- 
stice." Mr.  Lansing  further  stated  that  the  President  was  "in 
receipt  of  a  memorandum  of  observations  by  the  Allied  Gov^ 
emments"  on  the  correspondence  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  an 
armistice;  that  the  President  was  "in  agreement  with  the  in- 
terpretation set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  memoran- 
dum," and  that  the  whole  memorandum  was  as  follows: 

8S — The  allied  Governments  have  given  careful  conEdderation  to 
the  corrsflpoBdence  which  has  passed  between  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  Oennan  QovenunenL  Subject  to  the  qoali- 
ficatioaa  which  follow,  th^  declare  their  willingness  to  make  peace 
with  the  GoTermnent  of  Oennan;  on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down 
in  the  President's  address  to  Congress  of  Jannatr,  1918,  and  the 
principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  sobsequent  addresses. 

Ther  mnst  point  ont,  howerer,  that  Clanse  3,  reUtin;  to  what  is 
nsnaU?  described  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  open  to  rarious 
interpretations,  some  of  which  ihey  could  not  accept  The?  mmtf 
therefore,  rceerre  to  themselves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject 
when  thej  enter  the  peace  conference. 

Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace,  laid  down  in  his  address  to 
C<ongress  of  Jan.  8,  1018,  the  President  declared  that  invaded  terri- 
tories must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed.  The  allied 
GoTOTnments  fed  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to 
what  this  provision  implies.  ^  it  th^  understand  that  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  b;  Qerman;  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  AUiea  and  their  proper^  b;  the  agression  of 
German;  l^  land,  b;  sea,  and  from  the  air.* 

The  temiB  of  the  armistice  were  not  made  known,  nor  wai 
it  expected  they  wonld  'be  before  th^  bad  been  accepted  or 
rejected  bj  the  German  Qovernment.  There  were  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  conditions,  while  lees  severe  than  were  imposed 
on  Turk^  and  Bulgaria,  would  still  amoont  to  unconditional 
surrender.  With  her  lest  ally  gone,  her  army  crumbling  under 
the  blows  of  Focb,  Haig  and  Pershing,  her  people  longing  for 
peace  and  even  calling  for  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  Oer- 
many  most  realize  the  nselessness  of  continuing  the  war  and 
accept  the  terms  bitter  as  they  were.  There  were  those  who  held 
that  the  military  sitnatiim  on  the  front,  bad  as  it  was,  did  not 
yet  call  for  unconditional  surrender.  The  German  armies  were 
beaten  but  not  crushed ;  they  still  fou^t  on  enemy  soil ;  their 
morale  was  not  gone  and  though  the  military  power  was  said 
to  be  subject  to  the  civil  power  the^  mi^^t  not  give  up  the 
fi^t  Indeed,  it  was  reported  that  on  Sunday,  November  8, 
a  meeting  was  hdd  around  the  statue  of  Bisman^  in  Berlin 
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and  reaoIaticmB  adopted  protesting  against  a  btuniliating  peace 
and  favoring  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

November  6  dispatches  from  Amsterdam  and  Serlin,  re- 
ceived in  LondcHi,  announced  that;  "A  Qerman  delegation  to 
ccmclnde  an  armistice  and  take  up  peace  negotiations  has  left 
for  the  western  front/'  and  that  the  members  were  General 
von  Gmenell,  military  deJegate  to  The  Hague  peace  confer- 
ences; General  von  Winterfeld,  ose  time  military  attach^  at 
Paris,  and  Admiral  von  Hintse,  late  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov«nber  7  news- 
papers, the  country  over,  that  Bubscribed  to  the  United  Press 
ABBociation  news  service,  announced  on  their  bulletins  and  in 
extra  issues  of  their  papers  that  a  cable  dispatch  reported  that 
the  German  commissioners  had  signed  the  terms  of  an  armi- 
stice at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  French  time^  or  nine  o'clock 
in  the  m<vning  Washingtcsi  tima 

As  the  good  news  spread  over  the  oonntry  in  city  after 
city  all  work  and  business  was  suspended  while  the  people  went 
wild  with  joy.  Workshops,  offices,  factories,  stores,  h<»ne8  were 
deserted,  whistles  and  automobile  horns  were  blown,  bells  were 
lUDg,  and  crowds  delirious  with  joy  and  carrying  flags  marched 
shouting  about  the  streets.  By  three  o'clock  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  heard  from  and  announced  that  the  armistice 
hod  not  been  signed,  and  that  the  German  representatives  would 
not  meet  Martial  Foch  until  Ave  o'clock  French  time,  or  noon 
Washington  time.  No  attention  was  paid  by  the  excited 
crowds  to  this  official  statement  and  the  cheering,  shouting, 
peradiiig,~whi8tle  blowing  went  on  until  well  into  the  ni^t. 

When  at  last  the  truth  came  out  it  ai^teared  that  about  half 
past  twelve  on  the  morning  of  November  7  Marshal  Foch 
received  from  the  German  Hi^  Command  n  dispatch  which 
read: 

The  Qermsn  Oareniment,  having  been  infonned  throu^  the 
Preeident  of  the  United  StateB  that  Marshal  Foch  had  recnved 
powers  to  noeire  accredited  representatives  of  the  Qerman  Oovem- 
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ment  and  oommunicstfl  to  them  tionditioiu  of  an  tnniatice,  the 
following  plenipotontituiea  hare  been  nun«d  b;  it: 

Mathiaa  Eraberger,  General  H.  K.  A.  WinterfeU,  Count  Alfred 
Ton  Obenidorff,  General  Ton  Oruenell,  and  Naval  Captain  von  Salow. 

The  plenipotoitiariee  request  that  the;  be  informed  b;  wireless  of 
the  place  where  the;  can  meet  Marshal  Foch.  The;  will  proceed 
by  automcAile^  with  inboidinatee  of  the  staff,  to  the  place  thus 
appointed. 

The  German  Government  would  congratulate  itself  in  the  interests 
of  humanit;  if  the  arrival  of  the  German  delegation  on  the  Allies' 
6vat  might  bring  about  a  provisional  suspension  of  hostilities. 

On  November  7,  at  10:25  a.  m.,  Manhal  Foch  replied; 
If  the  German  plenipotentiaries  desire  to  meet  Varshal  Foch  and 
ask  him  for  an  armistice  the;  will  present  themselves  at  the  French 
outposts  b;  the  Chinuy-Fourmies-La-CapeUe^uise  road.  Orden 
have  been  given  to  receive  them  and  conduct  tbem  to  the  spot  fixed 
for  the  meeting, 

A  German  wireleaa  dispatch  received  November  7  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  annonnced  that: 

The  German  ploiipotentiBries  for  an  armistice  leave  Spa  to-da;. 
The;  will  leave  here  at  noon  and  reach  at  6  o'clock  this  afternoon 
tiie  French  outposts  b;  the  Chimaj-Fourmies-La-CapeDe^uise  load. 
There  will  be  ten  pnsons  in  all,  headed  b;  Secretai;  of  State 
Erzberger. 

A  wireless  dispatch,  in  Qerman,  was  received  a  few  min- 
Qtes  before  two  o'clock: 

Gwnian  general  headquarters  to  the  Allied  general  headquarters. 
The  supreme  German  command  to  Marshal  Foch.  From  the  German 
outposts  to  the  French  outposts  our  delegation  will  be  accompanied 
if  a  road-mending  compan;  to  enable  automobiles  to  pass  the  La 
Capelle  road,  which  has  been  destro;ed. 

Another  wireless  dispatch,  in  Oennau,  was  received  at  six 
o'clock: 

The  German  supreme  command  to  Marshal  Foch:  B;  reason  of 
dela;  the  German  delegation  will  not  be  able  to  cross  the  ontpost 
line  until  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  (5  p.  m.  Washington  time) 
to-night,  at  Haudro;,  two  kilometen  northeast  of  La  Capdle. 
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On  receipt  of  the  message  orders  were  issued  to  cease  firing 
at  three  o'clock  ou  the  afteroooii  until  further  orders.  This, 
it  was  now  said,  might  have  heen  the  basis  for  the  false  dis- 
patch, sent  out  bj  the  United  Press  Association,  that  the  armi- 
stice had  been  signed.  As  stated  by  the  Oeneral  Manager  of 
the  ITnited  Press  the  faots  were,  that  at  11 :56  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  a  mesaage  was  received  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Censor,  was  returned 
at  11:59  o'clock  with  his  "O.  K.,"  was  immediately  sent  out 
to  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  message  as  rec^red  read: 

Paris 

UnipreBS,  N.  T. 

Urgent.  Aniiistic«  Allies  Oennanj  algned  elevea  morning.  Hos- 
tilitieB  ceased  tvo  afternoon.    Sedan  taken  by  Americans. 

In  spite  of  the  (^cial  denial  by  the  Secretary  of  Stat^  the 
Qeneral  Manager  of  the  Assocaation  in  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  be  convinced.  The  Association,  he  said,  was  standing 
by  its  message  and  hdd  it  to  be  authentic  until  proved  false, 
and  cited  the  instance  of  the  landing  of  our  ti?oops  at  Vem 
Cruz  in  1914.  The  United  Press  received  the  news,  the  Navy 
Department  denied  it,  and  three  hours  later  received  the  offi- 
cial confirmation.  It  was  quite  possible,  he  said,  that  follow- 
ing the  signing  oi  the  armistice  the  ceusor^ip  was  tightened 
nntil  the  time  came  to  annotuce  it  simultaneously  in  all  the 
allied  countries.  A  report  having  spread  that  the  cable  cen- 
sorship was  holding  up  dispatches  which  might  confirm  the 
false  message  to  the  United  Press,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  announced  that  "any  such  re- 
port is  absolutely  nntrua  Ko  dispatch  bearing  upon  any 
phase  of  the  armistice  negotiations  is  being  stopped  or  even 
halted  in  the  Kew  York  office.    The  channel  is  wide  open." 

From  the  United  Press  Associaticm  then  came  the  statement 
that  the  announcement  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  mode 
by  Admiral  Wilson  at  Brest;  that  he  acted  in  good  faith;  and 
that  a  later  message  saying  the  news  could  not  be  confirmed 
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was  probably  d^yed  as  it  did  not  arrive  mitil  almost  twentj- 
foTir  hoars  after  the  first.  Admiral  Wilson  promptly  assumed 
the  responsibility  and  said :  "The  statement  of  the  United  Frees 
relative  to  the  signing  of  an  armistice  was  made  public  from 
my  office  on  the  basis  of  what  appeared  to  be  official  and  authori- 
tative information.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  United 
Press  and  its  representatives  acted  in  perfect  faith,  and  that 
the  premature  announcement  was  the  result  of  an  error  for 
which  the  agency  was  in  no  wise  responsible." 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  from  Brest,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Press  Association  made  a  statement: 

The  buUetin  which  Admiral  Wilson  gave  out,  and  whidi  The 
United  Press  carried,  was  not  a  "rumor"  or  a  "report"  It  was  a 
bulletin  furnished  to  the  Admiral  as  official,  and  so  given  to  vs. 

It  vas  given  to  ua  for  publication  by  the  ranking  active  United 
States  naval  officer  in  France.  There  was  no  more  ground  for 
doubting  Admiral  Wilson's  source  of  news  than  there  would  have 
been  for  doubting  tbe  Btatem^it  had  it  come  from  Karshal  Foch. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (French  time)  when  I 
first  learned  of  a  rumor  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed.  The 
report  was  current  in  both  French  and  American  Army  circles  in 
Brest  whoi  I  arrived  that  morning  to  embaric  for  the  United  States. 

I  put  in  tbe  entire  da?  endeavoring  to  confirm  the  report.  But  it 
was  not  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  Admiral 
Wilson  was  notified  on  what  he  stated  was  official  authority,  and 
on  what  I  know  he  bad  evei;  reason  to  believe  was  official  authority, 
that  the  armistice  had  been  signed. 

Tbe  announcemrait  had  been  made  I?  the  local  Brest  newspaper 
and  tbe  civilians,  soldiers  and  sailors  had  their  celebration  undn 
full  headwar  before  I  was  able  to  get  from  Admiral  Wilson  personally 
a  copy  of  his  written  announcement  and  his  personal  assurance  that 
the  bulletin  was  official. 

Tbe  Admiral  then  sent  his  peisonal  aid  with  me  to  assist  me  in 
filing  the  dispatch,  as  I  do  not  speak  French  fluently. 

It  was  a  fact  that  all  Brest,  including  operators  and  elisors, 
accepted  the  news  as  official,  and  was  celebrating  at  tbe  time  that 
caused  my  wire  to  pass  tbe  Frencb  censonbip  at  Brest  unchallenged. 

Upon  my  jetum  to  tbe  United  States  I  learned  that  no  news  had 
been  published  here  of  tbe  fact  that  celebrations  of  tbe  signing  of 
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the  armistice  took  place  on  Novtmber  7  at  pncticaDr  all  tibe  army  and 
DBval  bases  on  the  French  ooast, 

I  was  also  surprised  to  learn  that  nothing  had  reached  here  by 
cable  concerning  the  fact  that  all  Paris  had  the  report  of  the  armi- 
stice being  signed.  At  the  American  Luncheon  Club  meeting  in 
Paris  on  that  day  the  toaatmaater  arose,  and,  with  Admiral  Benson 
seated  on  one  side  of  him  and  American  Consul  General  Thackera 
on  the  other,  announced  on  what  he  said  was  the  authori^  of  the 
American  Embassy  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed.  All  the 
celebration  on  that  day  was  by  no  means  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ifothiiig  much  has  yet  been  said  as  to  the  source  of  Admiral 
Wilson's  information.  This  is  not  for  me  to  discuss.  Nothing  has 
been  said  as  to  the  reason  for  the  report  current  on  that  day  through- 
out France.  No  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  how  the  report 
reached  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  as  official.  Neither  has 
any  explanation  been  offered  yet  as  to  what  became  of  the  first 
German  armistice  ddegation,  headed  l^  von  Eintse,  which  was 
reported  to  have  reached  the  French  lines  on  November  6,  and  which 
then  disappeared  from  the  news,  being  supplanted  by  the  Ersberger 
plaiipotentiaries.  Some  of  theee  matters  will  be  cleared  up  after 
peace  is  signed. 


That  the  people  might  not  he  deceived  a  second  time,  Secre- 
tary Lansing  announced  that  he  Tras  "requested  and  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  state,  that  no  information  reaching 
this  government  concerning  the  armistice  negotiations  in  France 
has  been  withheld;  that  any  statemrait  to  the  contrary  is  abso- 
lutely false,  and  that  as  soon  as  a.  definite  decision  in  regard 
to  the  armistice  has  been  reached  it  will  immediatdy  be  made 
public  by  the  Government," 

Dispatches  from  Botterdam  now  announced  that  the  Eaiser 
was  not  to  abdicate.  After  long  discussion  the  leaders  of  the 
parties  in  the  Reichstag  had  so  decided.  Socialist^  it  was 
reported,  held  that  although  President  Wilson  had  not,  in  so 
many  words,  demanded  that  the  Hohenzollems  be  swept  away, 
nevertheless,  the  Kaiser  was  looked  on  abroad  as  the  head  and 
front  of  Qerman  militarism;  that  militarism  had  been  swept 
away,  and  therefore  the  Kaiser  should  go  with  it.  The  Oen- 
trals,  Libwals,  and  Progressives  answered  that  the  Eaiser  was 
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the  symbol  of  Qerman  unity,  that  this  unity  was  serionsly 
threatened,  and  that  in  the  intareet  of  German  unity  he  should 
remain,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  he  should.  Now  it  was  a 
report  that  the  managing  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party 
throogh  Philipp  Scbeidermann  bad  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Chan- 
cellor Maximillian;  that  it  bad  demanded  the  right  of  public 
assembly  j  that  the  military  and  police  must  be  ordered  "to 
exercise  great  reserve^*;  that  the  Prussian  Oovemment  be  at 
once  brought  into  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  majority  in 
the  R«ch9tag;  and  that  before  noon  of  November  8  the  Em- 
peror abdicate  and  the  Crown  Prince  renounce  all  claims  to 
tbe  throne.  To  this  demand  the  £aiser  was  reported  to  have 
answered,  through  the  Minister  of  the  Int«4or,  that  he  would 
not  voluntarily  abdicate,  that  he  could  not  at  the  moment  of 
peace  assume  the  terrible  responMbility  of  giving  up  the  Father- 
land to  anarchy.  Nevertheless,  tbe  hour  bad  come,  and  the 
newspapers  of  November  10  announced  that  the  Kaiser  bad 
abdicated;  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  renounced  bis  claims; 
that  a  Regent  bad  been  appointed,  that  Brunswick  bad  re- 
volted; that  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  Ernest  Augustus,  son- 
in-law  of  the  Kaiser,  had  abdicated  hia  throne  and  that  the 
Chancellor  bad  issued  this  decree: 

The  Kaiser  and  King  has  decided  to  renounce  the  thratt&  The 
Imperial  Chancellor  -will  remain  in  office  until  the  qnestiona  con- 
nected with  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  the  nnounciiig  bj'  the 
Crown  Prinoe  of  the  thrones  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  FrusBia, 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  resenc;  have  been  settled. 

For  the  reg«ic7  he  intends  to  appoint  Depu^  Ebert  aa  Imperial 
Chancellor,  and  he  propoaee  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  btw  providing  for  the  immediate  promulgation  of  general 
suffrage  and  for  the  constitutional  German  Ifational  assembly  which 
diall  setUe  finally  the  future  form  of  government  of  the  German 
nation  and  of  those  peoples  which  might  be  desiions  of  coming 
within  the  Empire. 

Germany,  if  reports  were  true,  was  in  fermoit.  Day  after 
day  dispatches  from  Amstei'dam  told  of  rioting^  mutiny  and 
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revolution.  Kow  it  was  said  that  tbe  Bailors  on  tlie  InttleBhips 
Kaiser  and  ScKUawig-Woldmn  at  Eiel  had  mntinied,  and  shot 
such  tMeera  as  withstood  them,  had  threatened  to  blow  np  the 
veseels  if  attacked,  had  been  joined  hj  scnne  infantry  sent  to 
restora  order  and  had  displayed  the  red  flag.  Now  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  garrison  at  Kiel  had  rinsed  to  march  to  the 
harbor,  that  a  Workmen's  and  SoldieiB'  Council  had  been 
formed  at  Kiel;  that  the  Governor  had  been  forced  to  yield 
to  their  demands;  that  the  revolvitionary  troops  at  Kiel  were 
wearing  red  cockades  and  carrying  red  banners  and  had  seized 
every  warship  in  the  harbor,  taken  control  of  railroads  and 
street  cars,  occupied  Kiel  Castle  and  raised  over  it  the  red  flag ; 
that  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  had  taken  over  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  that  the  movement  had  spread 
to  Schleswig;  that  tbe  greats  part  of  the  submarine  crews 
had  joined  the  revolutionista,  and  that  practically  the  whole 
German  navy  was  in  revolt;  that  Kiel,  WilhehnshaTea,  Heli- 
goland, Borkum,  Cuzhaven,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  revo- 
lutionists ;  that  Bremerhavoi,  Tilsit,  Hamburg,  Hanover, 
Cologne,  Magdeburg,  had  joined  in  the  revolt;  that  a  great 
meeting  of  tbe  people  in  Monicb,  called  by  the  Socialist  leaders, 
had  dffinanded  that  the  Kaiser  abdicate  and  tbe  Crown  Prince 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne;  that  an  armistice  be  signed; 
that  Bavaria  be  declared  a  republic  and  that  there  should  be 
no  war  in  future  save  for  defense  of  the  country;  that  tbe 
warships  at  Kiel  had  gone  to  Flensburg;  that  Prince  Henry 
had  fled  from  Kiel  in  an  automobile  carrying  a  red  flag,  and 
that  ax  Qenaaa  battleships  anchored  outside  of  Flensbu^ 
had  trained  their  guns  <m  the  mutineers. 

The  German  armistice  delegates  meantime  had  reached  the 
French  outposts  near  La  Capelle  during  the  ni^t  of  November 
7tli ;  had  presented  their  credraitials  and,  blindfolded,  had  been 
escorted  witJiin  the  lines  and  c<xnfortably  lodged  for  the  night 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  they  were  rec^ved 
by  Marshal  Foch  at  his  headquarters  in  a  railroad  car.  Their 
credentials  having  been  examined  and  approved  Mathias  Ers- 
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le^er,  bo  tEe  report  said,  annouaoed  that  the  gDTenunent  liad 
been  informed  hy  President  Wilson  that  Marshal  Foch  had  been 
authorized  to  make  known  to  them  the  AUiea'  terms  for  an 
armistice,  and  that  they  were  empowered  to  consider  the  terms 
and  if  acceptable  to  sign  the  armistice.  Marshal  Foch  then 
read  the  terms;  Erzbergcd-  asked  for  an  immediate  euspension 
of  hostilities.  Foch  refused,  whereupon  a  request  was  made 
for  tima  to  send  the  test  of  the  armistice  to  Glerman  headquar- 
ters, and  seventy-two  hours,  beginning  at  eleven  o'clock  French 
time  on  November  8,  were  granted. 

The  seveuty-two  hours  were  to  expire  at  eleven  o'clock, 
French  time,  on  the  momii^  of  Monday,  November  11.  A 
courier  was  at  once  ordered  to  depart,  but  the  German  batteries 
were  heavily  dielling  the  road  he  was  to  take  from  La  Capellft 
It  was  then  proposed  by  the  German  delegates  that  he  go  by 
airj^ane.  Marshal  Foch  consraited  provided  the  German  Hi^ 
Command  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  fired  at  and  a  wireless 
message  was  sent  to  Spa,  from  which  came  the  reply:  "We 
grant  free  passage  to  the  French  airplane  bringing  our  courier. 
We  are  issuing  orders  that  it  shall  not  be  attacked  by  any  of 
our  machines.  For  the  purpose  of  rendition  it  should  carry 
two  white  flags  very  clearly  marked."  Despite  this  message, 
and  repeated  requests,  the  German  batteries  continued  to  fire 
on  the  road  until  late  in  the  afternoon  when  a  message  from 
Spa  announced  that  orders  to  cease  firing  had  been  given  and 
that  Captain  Helldorf,  the  courier,  was  at  liberty  to  come  by 
land.  Almost  immediately  the  firing  on  the  road  stopped  and 
shortly  after  three  o'clock  he  departed.  Spa  was  reached  as 
quickly  as  the  condition  of  the  road  would  permit,  and  at 
2:46  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  November  11,  the 
Department  of  State  announced;  "The  armistice  has  been 
signed.  It  was  signed  at  five  o'clock  a.  m.  Paris  tim^  and 
hostilities  will  cease  at  11  a.  m.  tbis  morning,  Paris  tam&'' 

The  Eaiser  and  the  Crown  Pilnce  were  reported  to  be 
fugitives  in  Holland.  On  Satnrday  morning,  November  9, 
BO  the  dispatch  said,  the  Emperor  signed  a  letter  of  abdica- 
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tion ;  tbe  Crown  Prince  renoimoed  hw  claim  a  few  hours  later^ 
and  about  half  past  sereu  on.  Sunday  morning  father  and  aon 
acctHnponied  b;  a  party  of  ten  croeaed  the  Dutch  frontier  at 
Ejsden,  made  their  way  to  Haastricht  and  found  refuge  in 
the  home  of  their  friraid,  Ooimt  Bentindi,  the  Ohatean  Mid- 
dacht  in  tiie  town  of  De  Steeg  near  Utredbt  This  was  socm 
contradicted  and  the  new  version  ran  that  the  Kaiser  left>  the 
train  before  Eysdeoi  was  reached  becauM  of  shots  fired  at  his 
car,  and  reached  ,the  station  by  automobile;  that  the  fugitivee 
were  held  on  the  train  near  the  frontier  to  await  the  decisitm 
of  the  Dutch  Govemmmt.  A  later  report  had  it  that  about 
half  after  sevem  o'clock  Sunday  morning  ten  travel-stained 
automobiles  were  seen  to  come  along  the  Vis^-Uaastricht 
road  and  pass  throu^  the  little  bordw^line  town  of  Mouland 
only  to  be  stopped  by  the  Dutch  frontier  guards  at  the  barbed 
wire  fencci  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  custom  authorities,  who 
were  greatly  astonished  to  find  ten  automobiles  awaiting  ad- 
mission into  Holland.  It  was  a  long  wait  while  the  question 
of  octroi  was  being  settled,  on  inspection  of  the  seats  and  cars 
made,  and  the  many  formalities  settled.  The  autnnobilee  it 
was  decided  could  not  pass,  whereupon  the  late  Kaiser,  the 
former  Grown  Prince,  General  von  Hindenburg  and  all  the 
members  of  the  par^  walked  to  the  little  railroad  station  at 
Eysden.  Another  long  wait  followed  before  the  train  reached 
the  station,  and  was  at  once  entered,  and  the  blinds  palled 
down  and  the  party  seen  no  mcve.  No  cme.  knew  where  the 
train  was  to  go.  The  Eagne  must  be  omnmunicated  with  in 
consequence  of  which  the  party  did  not  set  off  until  after  nine 
o*clo<^  <xa  Monday  morning.  Meantime  the  Emiffess  and  more 
generals  arrived  at  Eysden.  The  destination  <d  W0iam  Ho- 
henzollem  was  then  given  as  the  castle  of  Count  Bentinck 
at  Amerongen. 

This  story  in  time  proved  false.  General  v<m  Hindenburg 
was  at  the  army  Headquarters ;  nobody  knew  where  the  Crown 
Prince  was ;  indeed,  report  said  he  had  been  killed  by  a  soldier ; 
the  Empress  did  not  come  to  Eysden.     Long  afterwardi^  in 
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January,  1019,  the  Dutdi  Premier  Buys  de  Beerenbranck 
gave  bis  verBion  of  the  entrance  of  the  Kaiser.  On  Sunday, 
November  10,  be  said,  a  long  train  of  automobiles  arrived 
at  Eysdoi.  Officers  of  tbe  rank  of  generals  alighted  and  de- 
manded of  the  seigeant  on  goard  dnty  that  be  permit  tbe 
passage  of  the  Eaiser.  He  refaaed;  whereupon  one  of  the 
generals  said ;  "  'Everything  baa  been  arranged  with  the  Dutch 
Oovemment  and  the  Kaiser  is  expected.'  The  sergeant,  a  mere 
non-commiBsioned  officer,  allowed  himaalf  to  be  overcome  by  tfae 
war  lord  of  bi^  degree  and  the  Kaiser  entered  Holland.  At 
nine  o'clock  that  morning  on  my  return  from  church,  I  was 
informed  by  my  colleague,  M.  Van  Kameback,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  that  he  had  received,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  telegram 
fnnn  our  representative  at  Brussels,  M.  Van  Holleaboven, 
transmitting  a  request  that  tbe  Kaiser  be  allowed  to  pass  tbe 
frontier.  Almost  at  the  same  hour  the  commander-in-chief 
of  onr  army  received  a  notification  from  tbe  post  oonunander 
of  Maastricht  of  the  event  that  had  occurred  at  dawn,  that  is 
tbe  Kaiser's  entrance.  We  were  face  to  face  with  a  faU 
accompli.  This  unexpected  arrival  forced  us  to  seek  a  place 
to  lodge  the  visitor.  After  much  ado  and  a  great  deal  of  tele- 
phoning we  found  it  on  the  property  of  Count  Bentinck,  who 
has  been  subjected  to  a  lot  of  vexation  in  ccmsequence,  the 
breaking  off  of  longetanding  friendships  with  Englishmen  and 
annoyances  of  all  kinds." 

Early  Monday  morning  tbe  Eaiser  and  a  perstmal  suite  of 
sixteen  <^cers  started  by  train  from  Eysden  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  reached  Maam.  There  he  was  met  by  Count  Ben- 
tinck and  under  military  escort  went  to  the  castle  at  Aroerougm 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  at  the  request  of  the 
Dutch  Government. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  a  suite  crossed  the  Rentier  on  the 
12tb,  went  to  Maastricht,  was  taken  to  the  honae  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  then  interned  as  a  German  officer.  In  time  he  was 
soLt  to  the  little  island  of  Wieringen  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Scarcely  was  the  former  Kaiser  Blife  cm  the  soil  of  tbe  Nether- 
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lands  than  popular  demanda  for  his  extradiUon  h^^  to  be 
mada  M.  C16meiiceaa  was  reported  to  have  asked  iho  Dean 
of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  Univwsity  of  Paris  for  an  opinicai 
oa  the  question,  of  demanding  the  extradition  of  William  Ho- 
henzollem;  the  Temps  could  condone  the  reception  of  William 
when  no  one  knew  what  was  happening  in  Gwmany,  lAen 
refusal  mi^t  mean  he  would  be  shot  at  a  frontier  post  But 
for  a  coontry  which  owed  its  exiBteDoe  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Allies  to  shelter  the  man  who  caused  the  death  of  millions  was 
nothing  short  of  an  ontraga  Place  him  tn  a  boat,  ocoidQct 
him  to  the  Belgian  frontier  and  the  Allies  would  know  what 
thery  ought  to  do  with  him.  The  Dutch  lotion  in  Paris  made 
public  a  note  from  the  President  of  the  Netherlands  Council 
of  Ministers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  stating  that  the  ex- 
EmperOT  had  entered  the  country  as  a  private  personage;  that 
the  refuge  granted  him  was  of  the  sort  granted  all  refugees; 
that  no  exception  could  be  made  in  his  case  because  of  his 
former  position;  that  the  Netherlands  goremment  conld  not 
beliere  that  foragn  govenunents  whose  subjects  had  so  oftoi 
enjoyed  the  bcuofit  at  refuge  in  that  country  would  refuse  to 
respect  national  tradition  or  forget  that  they  tbemselTee  had 
given  protection  to  detlironed  monarchs. 

That  William  had  really  abdicated  was  serioualy  doubted. 
So  far  as  foreign  goTomments  were  concerned  he  was  still 
Emperor  of  Qramany  and  King  of  Prussia.  No  official  infor- 
mation of  his  abdication  had  been  receiTed.  A  report  was  set 
afloat  that  to  end  the  disoasnon  the  German  Qovemment  in- 
tended to  publish  his  decree  t^  abdicatioa ;  but  it  did  not  do  so. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Lond<m  Daily  MaQ  William  ondoubtedly 
regarded  himself  as  Emperor  and  King.  So  far  as  the  world 
knew  there  was  no  abdication  document  bearing  his  signature 
nothing  but  the  statement  of  Prince  Max  in  which  he  used  the 
words  "thron.veizich"  and  not  the  word  "abdankong." 

In  England  the  lat«  Kaiser  had  been  diree  times  indicted 
for  murder  in  connection  with  the  sinking  of  the  Lugii<mia, 
the  Zeppelin  air  raids,  and  the  shelling  of  defenaeleas  coast 
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towna  Law  c&een  of  the  Oiown,  it  was  reported,  were  there- 
fore conBidering  the  question  of  ertraditicai  and  were  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  French.  Ev«i  the  Oerman  revolution- 
ary press  was  hy  this  time  demanding  a  tribunal  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  the  HobfflizoUema. 

Towards  the  close  of  Norember  Mr.  Uoyd-Geoiigt^  in  an 
ejection  speech  at  Kewoastle,  stated  that  the  Briti^  Gktrem- 
ment  had  conaolted  some  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  the  king- 
dom and  that  each  one  of  them  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
former  German  Emperor  was  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense 
for  which  he  ought  to  be  held  reeponsibla  In  the  opinion  of 
the  French  and  Britidi  pet^le  the  £aiser,  though  living  in 
a  neutral  country,  was  <ndy  awaiting  an  oppcH-tnnity  to  return 
to  Gearmany  and  reamne  the  throne.  He  had  nevw  formally 
renounced  the  throne.  Officers,  once  high  in  oommand,  it  was 
beliered,  were  so  directing  the  reT'oluti<m  that  it  must  collapse, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  trium|diant  return  of  the  Kaiser 
to  Berlin.  The  Bra-lin  Gorermnent,  holding  much  the  same 
opinion,  is  said  to  have  sent  a  telegram  demanding  his  formal 
abdication,  and  diat  of  the  Crown  Princa  Be  this  as  it  may 
the  Berlin  Government  on  November  80  "in  order  to  replf  to 
certain  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
abdication"  gave  out  a  document  signed  by  the  Emprawr  on 
the  28th. 

Bj  the  preeemt  docuinent  I  renounce  forever  jnj  rights  to  the 
OR>wn  of  Pruuia  and  the  rights  to  the  Germui  imperial  crown. 
I  release  at  the  same  time  aU  the  officials  of  the  Gemian  Empire, 
and  Prussia,  and  bIso  all  offioen,  noDOommiBsioned  officers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  Fntssian  Navy  and  Army,  and  of  contingents  from 
confederated  States,  from  the  oath  of  fideli^  the;  have  taken  to  me 
as  their  Emperor,  King,  and  supreme  chief. 

I  expect  from  them  until  a  new  organization  of  the  Oerman 
Empire  exists  that  tliey  will  aid  those  who  effectively  hold  the  power 
in  Germany  to  protect  the  German  people  against  the  menacing 
dangers  of  anarchy,  famine,  and  foreign  domination. 

Uade  and  executed  and  signed  t^  our  own  hand  with  the  imperial 
seal  at  Amerongen,  Nov.  28.  Wnti  if 
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Nothing  was  said  concerning  abdication  by  the  Grown 
Prince.  "I  liave  not  renounced  anything,  and  I  have  not  signed 
any  document  whatever,"  he  was  reported  to  have  said  to  a 
rejH'esentative  of  the  Associated  Frees.  "However,  should  the 
German  Government  decide  to  form  a  Bepublic  similar  to  the 
United  States  or  France,  I  should  be  perfectly  content  to  re- 
turn to  Germany  as  a  simple  citizen  ready  to  do  anything  to 
assist  my  country.  I  should  eren  be  happy  to  work  as  a  laborer 
in  a  factOTy."  Speaking  of  his  fli^t  to  the  KethOTlands  he 
said:  "I  was  with  my  group  of  armies  after  the  Kaiser  left 
Germany.  I  asked  the  Berlin  Govemmrat  whether  they  deeired 
me  to  retain  my  command.  Th^  replied  negatively,  and  I 
could  not  continue  to  lead  armies  under  ordwa  of  the  Soldier's 
and  Workmen's  CounciL" 

That  a  Crown  Council  had  hesn  held  at  Potsdam  to  decide 
on  war  he  positively  denied.  Neither  his  father  nor  he  wanted 
war.  People  blamed  him  for  the  failure  at  Verdun.  Twice 
he  had  refused  to  attack  with  the  troops  at  his  disposal.  The 
third  time  he  ob^ed,  and  was  successful  for  three  days;  but 
was  not  properly  supported.  Ludendorff  was  the  mainspring 
of  Germany's  war  activities.  Von  Hindenburg  was  a  mere 
figurehead. 

Meantime  ike  Kaiser  had  been  talking.  Against  his  vrill, 
he  was  reported  to  have  said,  they  sent  him  to  Norway  in  July, 
ldl4,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  did  not  wish 
to  take  the  voyage  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
after  the  murder  of  the  Arch  Duke  Ferdinand.  But  the  Chan> 
celloT  said  to  him :  "Your  Majesty  must  take  this  voyage  in 
order  to  maintain  peace.  If  your  Majesty  remains  here,  it  un- 
doubtedly means  war,  and  Uie  world  will  lay  to  your  charge 
responsibiUty  for  the  war."  Betbmann-Eollw^,  at  that  time 
Chancellor,  in  an  intn^iew,  denied  that  this  was  the  object 
of  the  voyage. 

By  this  time  the  Netherlands  Government  had  appointed 
a  Commission  to  retort  on  the  status  of  the  Kaiser,  and  at 
a  meeting  in  London  betwe^i  M.  CMmenceau,  Marshal  Foch, 
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the  ItaliaD  Premier  Vittorio  Oilando,  Llojd-George  and  the 
British  War  Cabinet,  the  question  of  expatriation  was  dis- 
cussed. Acoording  to  reports  a  demand  woald  be  made,  and 
if  the  Netherlands  GoTemment  refused  to  deliver  the  Kaiser 
without  the  consmt  of  Germany,  pressure  would  be  brought  to 
secure  coneeot.  Other  matters  believed  to  have  been  considered 
were  extension  of  the  armistice  soon  to  end;  the  day  when  the 
Peace  Conference  should  meet ;  what  indemnities  should  be  de- 
manded from  Germany  and  Austria-Hnngary  that  once  was; 
replacement  by  Gennany  of  the  shipping  her  U-boats  bad  de- 
stroyed; the  future  of  the  German  colonies;  and  the  future  of 
the  newly  emancipated  nations,  Poland,  Boheooia,  Jugo- 
sloTolua.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  questions  discussed,  the 
Allies,  M.  Cl^mencean  said  on  his  retnm  to  Paris,  had  unani- 
mously agreed  to  them  and  especially  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  Kaiser. 

Much  tbe  greater  part  of  Gennanj  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionists.  Red  flags  flew  from  the  royal  palace  in 
Bwiin  and  over  the  Brandenburg  gate,  the  Beds  were  in  con- 
ttol  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  the  new  Chancellor 
Ebert  appealed  for  law  and  order.  German  guard  ships,  it 
was  reported,  had  l^t  their  stations  in  the  Great  Belt  and 
the  Little  Belt  and  raised  the  red  flag;  six  cruisers  had  joined 
the  Reds  and  arrived  at  Hamburg,  and  the  crews  of  four 
dieadnaughts  in  Kiel  harbor  had  gone  over  to  the  revolution- 
ists. Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils  had  been  formed  in 
Aii-la-Ohapelle,  Cassel,  Nuremberg,  Mannheim,  Frankfurt, 
Miinster,  Stuttgart,  Colt^e.  Order,  it  was  said,  had  been 
restored  in  Hamburg,  and  in  many  other  towns  the  authori- 
ties were  working  in  harmony  with  the  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Councils. 

In  Berlin  a  People's  Government  for  Germany  was  set  up 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  About  nine  o*clo(^  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  November  9,  a  general  strike  began  and  in  a 
little  while  thousands  of  workmen  carrying  red  flags  came  into 
the  city  from  the  factories  in  the  suburbs.    Trains  from  Kiel 
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brought  several  thouBand  sailore  who,  hy  order  of  the  Work- 
meu's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  went  in  groups  and  ooco^ned  the 
public  buildings  and  street  comers.  Red  flags  appeared  every- 
where; officers,  it  was  said,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  barrack 
pulled  oS  cockades,  epaulettes,  iron  crossee;  soldiers,  sailors, 
workmen  "fraternized,"  and  the  cry  "L<Hig  live  the  German 
Bepublic"  was  heard  on  every  hand.  Towards  noon  a  foroe 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  oocnpied  the  Government  buildings  along 
Wilhelmstrasse,  and  a  great  crowd,  gathered  before  the  B^cha- 
tag  building,  was  addressed  by  Philipp  Scheidermann,  who 
said: 

The  Eaiser  has  abdicated  1  the  dynas^  has  fallen  t  It  is  a  greet 
and  honorable  victor;  for  the  Gennau  people.  Herr  Ebert  has 
received  the  task  of  foiming  a  new  Qovemment,  in  which  both 
sectioQB  of  the  Socialist  Part?  will  take  part.  Orders  by  the  Qov- 
emmmt  are  only  valid  when  signed  b;  Herr  Ebert,  and  those  issued 
hj  the  Ministiy  of  War  must  be  constereigiied  b;  a  Socialist  delegate. 

A  litUe  later  a  red  flag  was  rused  over  the  Palace  and  an- 
other put  in  the  window  throng  which  the  Eaiser  passed  to 
the  balcony  to  make  his  memorable  speech  on  the  opening  of 
the  war  in  August,  1914.  Still  later  soldiers  entwed  the  build- 
ing of  the  Wolff  Bureau,  took  possession  and  put  two  Social- 
ists in  chai^  Vorwdrts  was  likewise  confiscated  and  the  btiildr 
ing  decked  in  red  flags. 

Meantime  Herr  Ebert  was  busy  setting  up  a  government, 
and  proclamations  followed  in  rapid  aucceesion. 

As  yet  the  terms  of  the  armistice  had  not  been  givra  to  the 
public.  But,  no  sooner  had  the  President,  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  of  November  II,  received  <^Bcial  notice  that 
the  armistice  had  been  received,  than  by  his  order  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  read  the  terms  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Senate  and  House  ot  Representatives.  The  hour  fixed  was 
one  o'clock,  and  promptly  on  the  hour  the  President  took  bis 
stand  at  the  speaker's  desk  and  said : 

In  tbeee  times  of  rapid  and  stupendous  change  it  wlH  in  some 
degree  lighten  m;  sense  of  reeponsibilit;  to  perform  in  person  the 
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du^  of  commumcBtiiig  to  tou  aome  of  Uto  larger  ciKnmutancM  of 
the  situation  with  which  it  is  Deceeearr  to  deal 

The  Qerman  authorities,  who  hare  at  the  invitation  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  been  in  couununication  with  Uarehal  Foch,  have 
acc^ted  and  signed  the  tenna  of  armistice  which  he  waa  authorized 
and  inBtmcted  to  communicate  to  th«n.  These  terms  are  as  follows : 
[Having  read  them  the  President  continued.]  The  war  thus  comes  to 
an  end;  for,  having  accepted  these* terms  of  armistice,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Oerman  command  to  renew  it 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  assess  the  consequences  of  this  great  con- 
summation. We  know  onl;  that  this  tragical  war,  whose  consuming 
flames  swept  from  one  nation  to  another  until  all  the  world  was  on 
fire,  is  at  an  end  and  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  our  own  people  to 
enter  it  at  its  most  critical  juncture  in  such  fashion  and  in  such 
force  as  to  contribute  in  a  war  of  which  we  are  all  deeply  proud, 
to  the  great  reemlt  We  know,  too,  that  the  object  of  the  war  is 
attained ;  the  object  upon  which  all  free  men  had  set  their  hearts ;  and , 
attained  with  a  sweeping  completeness  which  even  now  we  do  not 
realize.  Armed  imperialism  such  as  the  men  conceived  who  were  but 
yeet^day  the  masters  of  Qerman;  is  at  an  end,  its  illicit  ambitions 
engulfed  in  Uack  disaster.    Wbo  will  se^  now  to  revive  itt 


The  text  from  which  President  Wilson  read  was  that  pre- 
pared by  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles.  Bnt  another 
version  existed,  for,  between  the  daj  when  the  first  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  daj  when  the  representatives  of  defeated  Germapy 
affixed  their  names  to  the  second,  changes,  many  and  im- 
portant, were  made  by  Marshal  Foeh  under  authority  given 
him  so  to  do.  Both  texte  called  for  the  stoppage  of  fighting 
on  land,  and  in  the  air,  six  hours  after  the  armistice  waa 
signed;  for  the  evacuation  of  invaded  countries,  Belgium, 
France,  Luxemburg,  Alsace-Lorraine;  for  the  repatriation,  to 
begin  at  once  and  be  finished  within  a  fortnight,  of  all  in- 
habitants taken  from  these  countries;  and  for  the  surrender 
in  good  condition  of  a  vast  quantity  of  war  materials,  heavy 
gnns,  field  guns,  machine  guns,  airplanes  of  all  sorts,  fighters, 
bombers  and  ni^t  bombers.  Mr.  Wilson's  text  called  for  the 
delivery  of  thirty  thousand  machine  guns,  three  thousand 
minenwerfers  and  two  thousand  airplanes;  the  Focb  text  for 
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Iwentj-five  thoosand  machine  gaoa  and  seventeen  hundred  air- 
planes. All  German  territory  from  the  boundariee  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  Wilson  text  was  to  be  oocupied,  and  the  principal 
crossings  at  Mayence,  Ooblenz,  Oolite,  together  with  bridge- 
heads at  tbeee  cities  thirty  kilometers  in  radius  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rhine  were  to  be  held.  Along  that  bank  was  to  run, 
from  the  frontier  of  Holland  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  a 
neutral  zone  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  forty  kilometers  from  it.  By  the  Foch  t^  the  width 
of  the  zone  was  changed  and  "a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
bridgeheads  and  to  the  stream  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  kilo- 
meters." Evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  by  the  Wilson  text,  must 
be  within  "a  further  period  of  eleven  days,  in  all  nineteen 
days  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice."  Evacuation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foch  text,  must  be  finished  "within  a  further 
period  of  sixteen  days,  in  all  thirty-one  Aajs  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice."  Countries  west  of  the  Rhine,  the  Wilson 
text  provided,  should  "be  administered  by  the  local  authori- 
ties under  the  control  of  the  Allied  and  United  States  armies 
of  occupation."  The  Foch  text  vested  the  government  in  the 
"local  troops  of  occupation."  By  the  Wilson  text  five  thou- 
sand locomotives,  fifty  thousand  railway  cars  and  ten  thou- 
sand motor  lorries  were  to  be  delivered  in  good  order  within 
fourteen  days.  In  the  Foch  text  the  railway  cars  were  in- 
creased te  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  the  motor  lorries 
reduced  to  five  thousand,  and  the  time  made  thirty-one  days  for 
the  cars  and  thirty-six  days  for  the  lorries.  Each  text  required 
the  German  Command  to  reveal  all  mines  or  delayed  action 
fuses  on  evacuated  territory.  Foch  gave  forty-ei^t  hours  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  which  to  make  known  where 
were  the  mines  and  fuses.  Allied  and  American  armies  in 
occupied  territories  might  exercise  the  right  of  requisition; 
the  upkeep  of  troops  in  the  Rhineland,  save  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
was  to  be  charged  to  the  German  Govermn«it;  Allied  and 
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American  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  repatriated  but  German 
priflcxiers  were  not  to  be  released. 

Oonoeming  affairs  on  the  eastern  traat  the  Wilson  text 
reqnired  Oerman  troops  then  on  anj  territory  which  before 
the  war  belonged  to  Kussia,  Turkey  or  Roumania  to  withdraw 
within  the  frontier  of  Germany  as  it  was  on  August  1,  1914. 
In  the  Foch  text  tbia  was  changed  to  AuBtria-Hungary,  Turkey 
and  Roumania,  and  German  troops  then  on  territory  which 
before  the  war  belonged  to  Busua  most  leave  "as  soon  as  the 
Allies,  taking  into  account  the  internal  situation  of  these  tei^ 
ritories,  shall  decide  that  the  time  for  this  has  come."  Both 
texts  require  the  renunciHtion  of  the  treaties  of  Breet-Litorak 
and  Bucharest.  By  the  Wilson  text  "unconditional  capitula* 
tion  of  all  German  forces  operating  in  East  Africa  within  one 
month'*  was  required.  By  the  Foch  text  this  became  "evacu- 
ation" within  "a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Allies."  There  must 
be  "reparation  for  damage  don^"  inunediate  return  "of  the 
cash  depomts  in  the  national  hank  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Roumanian  gold  yielded  to  Germany,  or  takeoi  by  her, 
the  gold  to  be  held  in  trust  1^  the  Allies  nntil  the  signature 
of  peace." 

HostiliUes  at  sea  must  cease  at  once,  all  naval  and  mercan- 
tile marine  prisoners  in  G^eiman  hands  must  be  returned  with- 
out reciprocity,  and  according  to  the  Wilson  text,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  sulmiarines,  all  cruisers  and  mine  layers  included, 
were  to  be  surrendered.  All  other  submarines  were  "to  be  paid 
off  and  completely  disarmed  and  placed  under  the  Bupervision 
of  the  Allied  Powers  and  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
Foch  required  that  all  submarines  "now  existing"  be  surren- 
dered with  full  armament  and  equipment  in  ports  to  be  desig- 
nated ;  that  audi  as  could  not  go  to  the  ports  he  stripped  of  crew 
and  armament  and  1^  under  supervision  of  the  Allies;  that 
submarines  ready  for  sea  leave  German  ports  as  soon  as  notified 
of  the  port  of  delivery,  and  the  remainder  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment.  All  to  be  delivered  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistica     Six  battle  cruisers,  ten  batde- 
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ships,  ei^t  light  cruiserB,  including  two  mine  layers,  and  fiffy 
destroyers  of  the  most  modem  types  were  to  be  disarmed  and 
interned  in  neutral  porta  or,  for  want  of  them,  in  ports  to  be 
designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  Fnited  States.  All  other  sur- 
face warships  must  be  disarmed  and  placed  under  supervision 
of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  By  the  Foch  text  vessels 
to  be  interned  must  be  ready  to  leave  German  ports  seven  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  take  such  routes  as  mij^t 
be  given  by  wireless. 

The  Allies  and  the  United  States  might  sweep  up  all  mine 
fields  laid  by  Germany  outside  her  territorial  waters,  and  where 
they  were  Germany  must  indicate.  Naval  and  mercantile  ves- 
sels of  the  Allies  and  Associated  Poweirs  were  to  have  free  access 
to  and  from  the  Baltic,  and  to  secure  this  all  German  forts, 
batteries  and  defensive  woAs  in  all  the  entrances  fnaa  the 
Catt^;at  into  the  Baltic  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States,  and  all  mines  and  obslanictions 
within  and  without  the  waters  of  Germany  swept  up  "without 
any  question  of  neutrality  being  raised."  The  blockade  set 
up  by  the  Allies  was  to  r^nain  unchanged,  all  naval  aircraft 
was  to  be  gathered  and  immobilized  at  designated  bases,  and 
in  evacuating  the  Belgian  coast  all  mox^ant  ships,  tugs  and 
lighters,  material  for  inland  navigation,  aircraft,  arms,  arma- 
ments and  stores  of  every  sort  must  be  abandoned  by  Gumauy. 
Black  Sea  ports  were  to  be  evacuated,  Russian  varships  seized 
by  Germany  delivered  to  the  Allies,  neutral  ships  released,  and 
all  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  Allies  and  Associated  Pow 
ers  restored  in  ports  to  be  designated. 

Though  the  armistice  was  now  in  forc^  fighting  was  not 
ended  for  all  our  troops.  The  war  waged  by  the  armies  of 
Trotsky  and  Lenine,  and  the  help  given  them  by  Germany  made 
it  necrasary  in  1918  for  us  to  join  the  Allies  in  sending  troops 
to  Archangel  and  Vladivostok.  In  each  city  were  great  stores 
of  supplies  made  by  the  labor,  and  bought  with  the  money  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
sent  thither  when  Russia  was  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
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To  protect  theee  supplies  owned  hy  the  Allies,  to  ytmeat  their 
capture  bj  the  Bolsheriki,  to  check  the  Germans  advancing 
throiigh  Finland  to  occupy  the  Murman  coast,  to  keep  open  a 
way  of  escape  for  our  diplomatic  representatives,  were  the 
reasons  vhj  a  few  thousand  American  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Murmansk,  to  Archangel  and  Vladivostok.  Some  five  thousand 
with  twice  as  many  French  and  British  occupied  a  front  of  four 
hundred  miles  drawn  south  of  Archangel  for  its  defense.  One 
point  on  this  lin^  held  by  the  Americans,  was  Kadiah,  from 
which  in  November  they  were  driven  hy  the  Bolsheviki  to  the 
£msta  River.  But  just  after  OhristmaB  our  men,  dressed  in 
fnrs  covered  by  a  white  canvas  robe  and  cowl,  to  render  them 
indistinguishable  in  the  snow  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  attacked  and  surprised  the  Bolshe<viki  at  Eadish,  retook 
the  place  and  held  it. 

Ten  thousand  two  hundred  Americans  ven  landed  at  Vladi- 
vostok to  help  the  British,  French  and  Japanese  forces  protect 
the  stores  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  keep  open  the  line 
of  communication  with  the  Ural  Mountains,  a  line  some  five 
thousand  mUes  in  length.  Complaint  was  made  in  the  Senate 
was  "an  invasion  of  Russia"  qmte  as  bad  as  "the  German  in- 
vasion of  Belgium."  "Was  not  Russia  a  neutral  nation,"  it  waa 
asked,  "when  we  invaded  it  I  What  complaint  have  we  against 
Germany  for  invading  helpless  Belgium  t  Both  acts  are  equally 
inexcusabia'*  In  1919  ihe  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Arch- 
angel and  in  the  early  months  of  1920  from  Vladivostok. 
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THE  PBESIDBNT  GOES  ABROAD 

News  that  the  armiatice  had  been  signed  was  immediately 
followed  by  appeals  to  the  President  from  Germany  for  sup- 
plies of  focKl ;  by  preparations  for  tlie  speedy  return  of  such 
of  our  warships  and  troops  as  were  not  needed  abroad ;  by  the 
demobilization  of  training  camps  at  home,  and  the  return  of 
the  mm  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  from  which  they  had 
beem  called ;  by  a  revision  of  flie  war  revenue  bill ;  by  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  the  restrictionfi  imposed  on  the  people  by  our 
entrance  into  the  war;  by  tbe  return  of  our  industries  frcm 
a  war  to  a  peace  basis;  and  by  the  annonncranent  that  the 
President  would  go  abroad  and  sit  at  the  table  of  the  Peace 
Conference. 

In  the  course  of  bis  speech  to  Congress  on  November  11  the 
President  said  that  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles 
had  {H*omised  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe  that  the  Allied  na- 
tions  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  supply  them  with 
food,  and  that  steps  would  at  once  be  taken  to  organize  these 
e£Fort3  for  relief  in  the  same  systematic  manner  in  which  they 
were  organized  in  the  case  of  Belgium.  Germany  was  the  first 
to  call  for  food. 

From  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Germany,  Novem- 
ber 12,  came  an  appeal  to  Urs.  Wilson.  The  terms  of  the 
armistice,  the  Council  said,  called  for  the  surrender  of  a  very 
large  part  of  the  rolling  stock  of  German  railways,  and  at  the 
same  time  required  her  to  feed  the  troops  of  her  late  enemies 
in  the  occupied  territory.  Should  these  requirements  remain 
unchanged  the  women  and  children  of  Germany  would  die  of 
hunger.    Boiling  stock  was  needed  to  bring  food  from  the  farms 
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to  the  cities.  Food  for  the  occupying  troops  moflt  come  from 
OTCTaeaa.  The  world  otot  women  and  children  had  been  inno- 
cent aufierers  of  the  terrible  war,  "but  nowhere  more  than  in 
Germany.  Let  it  be  throng  you,  Madam,  to  implore  our  sis- 
ters in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  mothCTs  like 
ourselves,  to  ask  their  goTemment  and  Allied  Ooremmrats  to 
change  the  terms  of  the  armistice  so  that  the  long  suffering 
of  the  women  and  children  of  Germany  may  not  end  in  un- 
speakable disaster." 

According  to  a  wireless  message,  picked  up  at  London,  Br. 
Self,  Foreign  Secretary,  appealed  to  President  Wilson  to  in- 
tervene to  mitigate  "the  fearful  conditions  existing"  in 
Germany. 

Convioced  of  the  common  aimi  and  ideals  of  danocracj  the 
German  Goremnent  has  addraased  itself  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  request  to  reestabliBh  peace.  This  peace 
was  meant  to  coireepond  with  the  principles  the  President  always 
has  maintained.  The  aim  was  to  be  a  just  solution  of  all  questions 
in  dispute,  followed  b^  a  permanent  reconciliation  of  all  nations. 

Furthermore,  tlie  President  declared  he  did  not  wish  to  make  war 
on  the  GennaiL  people,  and  did  not  wish  to  impede  its  peaceful  d9- 
velopment.  The  Oemuin  Goremm^it  has  received  the  conditions  of 
the  anoistice. 

After  the  blockade,  those  conditions,  especiall;  the  surrmder  of 
means  of  transport  and  the  sustenance  of  the  troops  of  occupation, 
would  make  it  impossible  to  provide  German;  with  food  and  would 
cause  the  starvation  of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  all 
the  more  as  the  blockade  is  to  continue. 

We  had  to  accept  the  conditions,  but  fed  it  is  our  dut7  to  draw 
the  President's  attention,  most  solemnly  and  in  all  eameetnees,  to 
the  fact  that  enforcement  of  the  conditionemust  produce  among  tba 
German  people  feelings  contrary  to  those  upon  which  alone  the 
reconstruction  of  the  community  of  nations  can  rest,  guaranteeing 
a  just  and  durable  peace. 

The  German  people,  therefore,  in  this  fateful  hour,  address  them- 
selves again  to  the  President  with  the  request  that  he  use  bis 
influence  with  the  Allied  Powers  in  order  to  mitigate  these  fearful 
conditions. 
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Before  an  <^5cial  copy  of  this  appeal  reached  the  Department 
ot  State,  the  Swiss  Muuater  jnreeented  a  cable  dispatch  stating 
that  die  Owman  Govenunent  reqaested  the  President  to  in- 
form Chancellor  Ebert,  by  wireless,  if  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  send  foodstuffs  without  delay,  pro- 
vided public  order  was  maintained  in  Qermany  and  an  equi- 
table distribntitm  of  food  guaranteed.  Secretary  Lansing  at 
once  replied  that  the  President  was  ready  to  ccmsider  farorably 
the  supplying  of  foodstuffs  to  Oennany,  and  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter immediately  with  the  Allied  Goveminents,  provided  he  was 
assured  "that  public  order  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  main- 
tained  in  Germany,  and  that  an  eqnitaUe  distribution  of  food 
can  be  clearly  guaranteed." 

The  German  Government  and  the  German  people,  was  the 
reply  by  wirelees  to  Ix>ndon,  have  gratefully  taken  cognizance 
of  the  willingness  of  the  President  to  consider  favorably  the 
sanding  of  food  to  Germany.  "Distress  is  ui^nt."  The 
sender,  whoever  he  was,  Solf  or  Haas,  believed  he  was  not  ap- 
pealing in  vain  to  the  humanitarian  feelings  of  the  Presid^t, 
and  asked  Mr.  Lansing,  "in  order  to  save  the  German  people 
from  perishing  from  starvation  and  anarchy,*'  to  send  as  quickly 
as  possible  "to  The  Hague^  or  some  other  place,  plenipoten- 
tiaries." American  delegates  could  discuss  with  those  from  the 
German  people  "tlie  details  of  how  the  magnanimous  help  of 
America  could  save,  in  time,  our  Fatherland  from  the  worst. 
Perhaps  the  matter  could  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
who  has  rendered  such  great  service  in  Belgium."  The  op- 
pressive conditions  of  the  armistice;  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  armies  as  they  streamed  home ;  the  scanty  supply  for  such 
uses;  tlie  ctmtinuance  of  the  blockade;  the  stoppage  of  navi- 
gation in  ih.e  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  the  disturbed  condition 
in  the  east,  the  message  said,  made  the  situation  in  Germany 
daily  moro  unbearable^  "The  peril  can  be  avoided  only  by 
the  most  speedy  help." 

Another  subject  of  complaint  was  a  provision  in  the  Anglo- 
Tnrkish  treaty  requiring  German  civilians  to  leave  the  Turkish 
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empire  st  once.  Should  this  be  enforced,  Dr.  Soli  was  sure, 
German  hospitalii  and  aajlnmB  for  the  blind,  and  for  orf^iana, 
"caring  principally  for  Armenian  children,  would  be  forced  to 
dose,  Qiui  canBiiig  new  suffering  among  the  Christian  peopla" 

This  appeal  was  followed,  the  next  day,  hj  another  wire- 
less message  to  Secretary  Lansing.  The  return  of  the  troops 
from  the  west,  Dr.  Solf  said,  gave  rise  to  the  fear  that  in  a 
little  while  Berlin,  and  other  large  cities,  would  be  cut  off  fr<»n 
supplies  of  food  from  the  interior.  He,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  repeated  his  request  of  the  day  before^  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  convming  a  conference,  at  The 
Hague,  and  further  a^ed  that  a  German  ctHnmission  loi^t 
leave  at  once  for  the  United  States,  and  personally  lay  before 
the  American  Government  tho  conditions  in  Germany,  and  ar- 
range for  the  purchase  of  necrasary  foodstuffs.  He  cherished 
the  hope  "that  the  humanitarian  feeling  of  the  American  people 
will  not  frastrate  the  possibility  of  saving  thousands  of  wcsnen 
and  children  from  death  by  starvation." 

Ero  this  was  received  Secretary  Lansing  replied,  throng 
the  £\v!sa  Minister.  He  would  be  obliged  if  the  Minister  would 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  received 
die  radio  mcssagea  addressed  to  the  President,  relative  to  relief 
from  certain  requirements  imposed  in  the  armistice  with  the 
Otttmian  Government,  and  in  that  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Th^  would  be  sent  to  the  other  governments  with  whidi 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  associated,  and  to  the 
Supreme  War  Council  at  Paris.  Ccnnmunications,  auch  as 
these,  appertaining  to  terms  in  tiie  armistice,  the  Secretary 
said,  "should  be  sent  to  all  the  Governments,  and  not  addressed, 
alone,  to  the  President,  or  die  government  of  the  United 
States,"  and  called  attention  "to  the  fact  tiiat  these  commmii- 
oations  should  be  presented  throi^  established  diplomatio 
channels,  rather  than  by  direct  radio  c<Rmnimication." 

That  the  food  situation  might  be  properly  handled,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  now  dispatched  to  take  it  in  charge,  and  sailed 
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frcHU  New  York  on  Noreonber  16.  On  the  eve  oi  departure, 
be  took  paina  to  explain  that  the  belief,  tliat  our  people  would 
have  to  skimp  themsdvea  in  order  that  the  German  people 
might  have  food,  was  a  mistaken  idea.  German;,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Turk^,  would  be  required  to  pay  in  gold 
for  whatever  food  they  received.  Nor  were  the  needs  of  Ger- 
many as  great  as  hfo*  "bread  appeals"  asserted.  She  had  enough 
food,  if  her  war  rationing  were  continued,  to  have  gone  on  fight- 
ing until  next  harvest    Her  crops  had  not  be«i  failures. 

"We  are  not  worrying  about  Germany,"  said  Mr,  Hoover, 
when  about  to  sail  "She  can  take  care  of  herself.  We  are 
worrying  about  the  little  allies  who  have  been  under  the  Ger- 
man yoke.  They  are  faced  by  famine.  We  must  give  them 
help,  and  lose  no  time  in  doing  so."  He  was  going  to  Europe 
to  discuss  food  measures.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty 
million  people  of  Europe  only  those  of  South  Russia,  Hungary 
and  Denmark,  some  forty  millions,  had  food  enou^  to  last 
until  the  next  harvest.  We  had  a  food  surplus  of  eighteen 
million  teats,  if  economical.  All  Europe  was  short  of  cattle  and 
fats,  but  had  enough  breadstnffs  and  veigetables  to  last,  under 
orderly  govra-nments,  for  two  months,  and  mora  But  some 
two  hundred  million  people  were  in  social  disorder,  a  condi- 
tion which  led  peasants  to  cease  mai^eting,  and  left  the  supply 
of  the  cities  to  depend  on  the  restoration  of  order. 

From  such  accounts  as  came  to  us,  Bolshevism  seemed  to 
be  spreading  to  neutral  countries.  In  Holland,  Bevolutionary 
Socialists,  even  in  the  Parliament,  were  demanding  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Queen,  the  demobilization  of  the  army,  and  that 
the  troops  refuse  to  surrender  their  arms,  until  assured  of 
food  supplies  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Newspapers, 
in  Spain,  Norway,  Switzerland,  expressed  fear  of  the  spread 
of  the  Red  Hag  movement  In  Sweden,  the  Independent  So- 
cialist journals  were  demanding  that  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Councils  be  everywhere  establiahed,  die  army  donobilized,  and 
an  eight-hour  day  adopted. 

In  Germany,  the  old  thrones  were  rapidly  crumbling;  day 
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after  daj  Bome  roUng  honse  went  down.  Prince  Leopold,  of 
Lippe>Detwold,  had  abdicated;  tlie  Qrand  Duke  of  Saze- 
Weimar  bad  abdicated ;  King  Lndwig  HI.  of  Bavaria  had  abdi- 
cated;  the  Eing  of  Saxony  had  been  dethroned;  the  Grand 
Dnke  of  Oldenbn^  had  been  dethroned;  Heaae-DannBtadt 
had  become  a  Socialist  repaUic;  and  the  Emperor  Charles,  of 
Aostria,  had  ceased  to  rule,  and  on  November  11  annoonced 
his  abdicatim.  Ever  since  his  acoesBini,  he  said,  he  had  labored 
for  peace;  had  not  delayed  the  reestabliahment  of  the  Constitu- 
tional ri^ts  of  his  people;  and,  "filled  with  an  unalterable 
love"  for  them,  would  not  be  a  hindrance  to  their  free  develop- 
meut,  and  acknowledged  the  decision  bj  German  Austria  to 
form  a  separate  State.  "The  people,  by  its  deputies,  have  taken 
cbai^  of  the  government.  I  rdinquish  every  participation 
in  the  administration  of  the  State." 

One  by  one,  the  old  mlers  ctmtinned  to  abandon  their  thnuies. 
Bf  the  middle  of  November,  ihe  Duke  of  Saze-Coburg,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  had  abdicated ;  Saze- 
Meiningen,  and  the  Gband  Dnchy  of  Badeo,  had  declared  them- 
selves republics,  and  the  Zhicheas  of  Luxemburg  had  expressed 
her  willingnees  to  abdicate,  if  her  people  by  a  general  vote, 
so  demanded. 

Until  the  new  government  was  formed,  in  Germany,  alt 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  three  Socialista,  Ebert,  Schetde- 
mann  and  Landsberg.  When  formed,  the  new  Provisional 
Government  would  consist,  it  was  said,  of  members  of  both 
sections  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Then  would  come  the  election 
of  an  Assembly  which  would  determine  the  permanent  form 
of  Government.  The  Provisional  Gktvemment  as  finally  set  up, 
at  Berlin,  consisted  of  three  majority,  and  three  minority 
Socialists, 

The  intuition  of  these  new  rulers  was,  to  fix  some  date 
in  January,  1919,  for  elections  of  members  of  a  General  As- 
sembly; but  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Conncil  met,  declared 
against  an  Assembly,  and  for  a  general  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Ccmgrees  to  decide  "as  (o  the  future  of  Germany,"  and 
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the  government  hj  telegraph  invited  the  heads  of  the  govem- 
m^tB,  of  the  different  German  States,  to  a  conference  at  Ber- 
lin, OS  November  25.  Meantime,  the  returning  soldiers  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  The  Bavarian  Beserve  Division  called 
for  a  National  Assembly,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Berlin  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  resolution,  and  believed  the 
ezistiog  Govermnent  would  give  them  a  share  in  the  solntion 
of  the  problems  before  ^e  German  people.  The  Soldiers'  Otnu- 
mittee,  of  the  Fourth  Army,  were  opposed  to  any  form  of 
dictatorship,  and  for  a  National  Assembly.  The  government 
of  Saxony  was  for  the  abolition  of  the  old  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  the  union  of  the  Saxon  and  German  people  in  a 
Bepublic,  including  German  Austria.  Bavaria  was  reported 
to  have  a  sent  a  note  to  Berlin,  stating  that,  if  the  extrranists, 
the  Spartacus  group,  continued  to  strive  for  national  aiithority< 
and  if  the  Assembly  was  not  called  at  once,  Bavaria,  with  all 
south  Germany,  would  declare  a  republic,  and  make  a  sepa- 
rate peacft  An  agreement  was  finally  reached,  between  the 
Government  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council,  that 
political  power  should  be  id  the  bands  of  the  German  Socialist 
Bepublic  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council;  that  they 
should  "def^id  and  develop"  what  had  been  won  by  the  revo- 
lution, and  "suppress  all  counter-revolutionary"  movements; 
that  until  representativee  of  the  Soldier^  and  Workmen's 
Council  were  elected  to  an  executive  council  of  the  German 
Bepublic,  the  executive  council,  in  Berlin,  should  go  on  with 
its  work;  and  that  a  convention  of  deputies,  drawn  from  the 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council,  was  to  be  summoned  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  meeting  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  deputies 
from  Bronen,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Flensburg,  Wilhelmshaven, 
and  other  towns  in  Hanover  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  resolved 
to  support  the  Government,  and  called  for  a  National  Assembly. 
Eepresentatives  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  at  Hanover  did  the 
same,  and  at  an  election,  in  Dresden,  for  members  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council  of  fifty,  the  extremists  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated. 
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That  an  Aaeembly  ahoald  be  called,  was  the  wish  of  the 
Federal  OiXkfMenoe,  but  as  to  when  it  should  meet,  the  Social- 
ists were  dirided.  The  Majori^  was  ioe  a  meeting  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible.  The  Independent  Socialists  were  for  delay 
until  the  German  prigcmerB  had  returned,  and  been  given  a 
chance  to  vote;  until  the  soldiers  had  returned  and  become 
familiar  with  the  political  situation;  until  the  ground  gained 
l^  the  resolution  had  been  made  secure  by  certaiu  Socialistic 
reforms,  carried  throu^  while  the  proletariat  still  had  the 
power  in  their  hands.  All  these  things  required  the  meeting 
of  die  Assembly  to  be  postponed  until  after  Febmary.  In  this 
position  ijiey  were  supported  by  the  Spartacns  groups 

Telegrams  from  Soldiers'  and  Workmeu's  Councils  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  to  the  Council,  at  Berlin,  now  demanded 
immediate  elections  for  a  National  Assembly,  whereupon  the 
Executive  Committee  issued  a  call  to  all  other  Councils  to  send 
delegates  to  a  general  meeting,  at  Berlin,  on  December  16.  The 
Council  of  the  People's  Commissioners  then  £zed  February  16 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
parted  the  old  Empire  into  twenty-ei^ht  electoral  districts  with 
from  six  to  sixteen  represeoitatiTes  each,  provided  the  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Congress  approved  when  it  met,  on  Decem- 
ber 16. 

On  the  appointed  day  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  del^ates, 
three  of  whom  were  women,  met  in  the  building  in  which  the 
Prussian  Diet  used  to  sit.  Again  and  again,  in  the  course  of 
its  sessions,  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spartacides  and  Inde- 
pendents to  intimidate  the  Congress,  if  not  disrupt  it 

Despite  tiiese  intrunons  and  the  excitement,  tumult,  and 
hindrance  they  oaosed,  the  Congress  went  on  with  its  work, 
and  before  it  adjourned,  on  December  21,  adopted  resolutions 
to  place  legidative  and  executive  powers  in  the  People's  Com- 
missioners, or  the  Ebert  Government,  until  the  National  As- 
sembly ordered  otherwise;  to  appoint  a  Central  Council  to  exer- 
eiae  supemsicm  over  German  and  Prussian  Cabinets,  and  ap- 
pcnnt  and  remove  mmoben;  elected  a  new  Nati(xial  Central 
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Executive  Committee  of  tveatj-aev&a,  and  ordered  that  election 
of  members  of  a  National  Assembly  be  held  on  January  19, 
1919. 

At  home,  the  signing  of  die  armistice  was  at  <moe  followed 
by  {»-eparation  for  a  speedy  retarn  to  a  peace  basis.  An  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  canc^ed  a.  draft  call  for  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Draft  boards  were  iu< 
,  structed,  by  Qeneral  Crowds',  to  stop  the  movement  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  training  camps  between 
November  11  and  15;  and  all  questionnaires  were  to  be  re- 
turned. Most  of  the  boards  were  notified  in  time;  but  here  and 
there  men  had  already  started,  and  were  called  back.  At  New 
York  City,  where  five  thousand  were  to  mobilize  early  on  the 
morning  of  November  11,  seventeen  hundred  were  on  board 
a  special  train  for  Camp  Totten  vhea  the  orders  cam^  just 
two  minutes  before  departure.  Supposing  sea  travel  would 
be  immediately  resumed,  hundreds  of  alibis,  men  and  women, 
BussiauB,  Hiingarisna,  Austrians,  Italians,  Greets,  anxious  to 
know  the  fate  of  rcJatires  at  htane,  besieged  the  passport  office, 
and  thronged  the  steamship  agencies,  offering  to  deposit  money 
for  berths  on  the  first  vessels  to  leave  port.  Agents  of  the  neu- 
tral lines  would  not  relax  their  war  regulations,  nor  could  tho^e 
of  the  Allied  nations.  The  Food  Administrator  took  off  his 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat  flour ;  abolished  the  require- 
ment to  use  substitutes;  and  raised  the  monthly  allowance  of 
sugar  to  four  pounds  per  person,  after  DecMuber  I.  News- 
papers were  authorized  to  lift  their  voluntary  restriction  not  to 
report  the  arrival  or  departure  of  vessels  at  American  ports, 
nor  publish  any  shipping  news,  and  many  industries  were  freed 
from  the  limitations  imposed  on  peace  time  production  by  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

Five  hundred  and  more  universities  and  colleges,  which 
had  dropped  their  academic  work  to  train  units  of  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps,  were  notified  that  the  Corps  would 
speedily  be  disbanded ;  that  members  of  the  Corps  who,  having 
left  business,  wished  to  return  to  thedr  old  plaoee,  or  intended 
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to  go  on  with  tLeir  academic  work,  would  soon  be  at  liberty 
to  do  BO,  and  that  the  institotiona  would  be  compensated  only 
for  Bervioes  actually  rendered,  and  not  for  the  unoompleted 
term  of  inatmctitm  called  for  in  the  contracts. 

By  this  time  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  were  on  their  way  to  the  Bhine.  At  half  past 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  17,  the 
Third  American  Army,  conaisting  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  32nd,  42nd,  89th  and  90th  divieions,  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, began  its  march  northeastward  along  a  front  of  some 
fifty  miles,  stretching  from  Uauzon,  on  the  Mense  just  below 
Sedan,  southeastward  to  Stenay,  Bamvillra^  Freres  and  Thiau- 
coiirt,  flanked  on  ihe  left  by  the  French  Fifth  Army,  and  on  the 
right  by  the  French  Tenth,  and  by  Monday  night  the  Belgian 
border  was  croased,  and  Etalle,  St  L^;er,  Longwy,  Andnn- 
le-Roman  and  Briey  had  been  reached. 

As  the  army  advanced,  the  front  was  more  and  more  con- 
tracted, and  vigilance  was  never  for  a  moment  relaxed.  ITo 
signs  of  German  treachery,  however,  were  seen.  Scattered  over 
the  oonntryside  were  the  implements  of  war  the  Germans  had 
failed  to  carry  away.  The  streets  of  nearly  every  village  were 
littered  with  gone,  helmets,  belts,  and  here  and  there  large  guns 
and  trucks.  Along  the  way  the  advancing  troops  were  greeted 
by  thousands  on  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children, 
hungry,  half-clad  refugees,  civilian  prisoners  seeking  their  old 
homes.  At  Languyon  the  stores  of  ammunition  were  little 
impaired,  the  machine  ahops  were  in  good  condition,  the  loco- 
motives and  cars  were  left  intact,  and  the  roads  were  not  dam- 
aged. The  Americans  were  now  in  a  country  which  during 
four  years  had  not  been  the  scene  of  war,  where  the  towns  had 
not  been  torn  or  destroyed  by  shells,  and  where  the  people  had 
suffered  only  iiom  the  rigor  of  Genhan  rule.  Scores  of  French 
and  American  prisoners,  turned  loose  by  their  captors,  and 
left  without  food,  came  within  the  lines,  all  showing  signs  of 
scanty  rations  and  hard  w<nli.  Thousands  of  Bnssians,  brought 
by  the  Germans  to  work  behind  their  lines,  were  also  sent  in 
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only  to  be  tamed  back,  ior  none  aave  priaoners  of  the  allied 
anoies  that  had  foof^t  on  the  veBtem  front  were  allowed  to 
be  received. 

NoTsmber  20  the  German  border  was  oroeaed  and  that  of 
the  Ducbj  of  Laxembnrg,  and  at  nigfat  the  armj  rested  in 
three  cotmtries,  Belgiam,  Lazembnrg  and  Lorraine.  The 
march  across  the  Grand  Dachj  was  a  trimn|dial  procession. 
Cheering  people,  £ag^ecked  streets,  were  in  every  village 
through  which  the  troops  passed.  Nowh^«,  however,  was  the 
greeting  so  sincere  and  hear^  as  in  Belgium,  and  nowhere  in 
Belgium  more  hearty  than  in  the  city  of  Axlcm.  Along  its 
streets  were  little  trees  decked  with  tinsel  and  lanterns;  ban- 
ners and  placards  inscribed:  ''Haill  Generous  Americans"; 
and  American  flaga,  tame  painted  on  paper,  and  others  home- 
made. On  the  21st  the  Oi^  of  Luxemburg  was  reached.  Be- 
fore entering  it  General  Pershing,  by  proclamation,  assured  the 
people  that  the  army  came  as  friends,  would  stay  no  longer 
than  was  necessary,  and  would  carefully  observe  the  reqnire- 
mraits  of  international  law.  Ifuch  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  did  not  enter,  but  went  around  the  city.  A  few,  with 
General  Pershing  at  their  head,  entered,  marched  along  streets 
gay  with  flags,  were  heartily  received,  and  reviewed  by  the 
Grand  Daohess  and  General  Poshing.  The  proclaniation 
reads: 

After  the  four  years  of  violation  of  your  territoiy,  the  Grand 
Ducby  of  Luxemburg  has  happily  been  liberated.  Tear  liberation 
from  Qerman  occnpatiDn  hss  been  damanded  of  ithe  invadera,  by 
the  armiee  of  the  Americans,  and  the  Allies,  m  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  present  armistice.  It  becomes  naceeaary  now  for  the  Ameri- 
can  troops  to  pass  through  the  Grand  Ducby  of  Luxemburg,  and  to 
establish  end  maintain  there,  for  a  certain  time,  their  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

The  American  troops  have  come  into  the  Grand  Dndiy  of  Luxem- 
burg as  friends,  and  shall  rigoioasly  oondnot  thonsdrea  according 
to  international  law.  Their  presence,  which  shall  not  be  prolonged 
more  than  shall  be  strictly  necessary,  should  not  be  for  you  a 
har^hip.    The  functioning  of  yoor  Government,  and  your  inatitn-. 
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tiona,  shall  not  be  interfeni  irith  in  anjr  manner.  Your  life,  and 
your  occupation*,  iball  not  be  molested.  Your  persona,  and  70iur 
welfare,  shall  be  leqwcted. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  American  Army  to  use  certain  thingSt 
railroads,  tel^raphe,  and  telephones,  and,  perhaps,  other  public  eatab- 
lishmenta,  for  the  needs  of  lodcing  and  transport;  furthomor^  the 
commodities  which  beccone  necesaaiy  for  us  ahaU  be  paid  for,  after 
just  estimate*. 

It  is  presumed  you  will  not  permit  any  act*  of  aggrewion  against 
the  American  Army,  or  give  any  information,  or  aid  to,  its  enemy. 
Yon  will  alwaya  conform  to  the  instructions  that  the  American  Com- 
mander, for  the  saf e^  of  hia  tnx^  and  your  proper  protection,  may 
give. 

When  tiie  German  border  was  reached,  alon^  the  Bbuot  and 
Uoeelle,  the  army  halted.  Sunday,  December  1,  the  Moselle 
and  the  Saner  were  crossed ;  the  march  across  Qermany  to  the 
Bhine  was  hegan,  and  the  ci^  of  Treves  was  entered.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  recepticm  of  our  troops  was  cold  and  chill- 
ing. "No  flags,  no  friendly  greetings,  such  as  had  attended  their 
progress  across  Luembiirg,  Bdj^mn  and  Lorraine,  met  them; 
but  no  hostility  was  anywha«  shown.  In  stolid  silence  the  Ger- 
mans witnessed  the  conquerors  pass  along  their  streets  to  quar- 
ters in  the  barracks;  nor  was  any  bitterness  manifested  later, 
as  our  soldiers  strolled  about  the  city,  and  entered  the  shops 
and  restaurants.  Headquarters  was  established;  the  Soviet 
guards,  with  white  bands  on  th^r  arms,  were  replaced  by 
American  soldiers,  and  General  Preston  Brown  was  made  Ifili- 
tary  Governor. 

Leaving  a  garrison  of  some  thirty-five  hundred  men  in 
Treves,  the  army  pushed  on,  and  by  Saturday,  December  7, 
had  ccone  within  twen^  miles  of  the  Bhine.  The  last  of  the 
German  forces  were  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ei^th ;  but,  ere 
they  did,  a  request  came  frcna  the  German  command  for  Ameri-  ■ 
can  troops  to  act  as  a  police  force  in  Ooblenz,  lest  there  be  dis- 
orders between  the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans  and  the  arrival 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  A  battalion  was  at  onoe  sent  on 
frcou  Treves,  by  train,  and  altered  CoUens,  and  quietly  to(A 
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over  control  of  the  city.  As  our  troops  marched  alowly  across 
German  territory  no  distnrbaoces  of  any  kind  occurred,  nor 
were  there  any  signs  of  lack  of  food,  or  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  three  divisions  of  our  Army 
of  Occupation  crossed  the  Khine,  entered  Cohlenz,  and  began 
to  take  over  the  bridgehead,  at  that  city,  as  provided  in  the 
armistica  This  bridgehead  was  enclosed  by  a  semi-circle  drawn 
around  Cohlenz,  with  the  Khine  as  the  diameter,  and  a  radius 
of  thirty  kilometers.  Outside  of  it  was  the  ten-kilometer  neu- 
tral zone  drawn  from  the  Netherlands  to  Switzerland.  No 
Allied  troops  were  to  occupy  this  neutral  zone,  but  the  day 
Cologne,  Cohlenz  and  Hainz  were  occupied  by  the  Allies,  the 
armistice,  which  was  to  expire  on  December  17,  wa^  extended 
to  January  17, 1919,  and  a  new  condition  added.  The  Supreme 
Cconmand  of  the  Allies  reserved  the  right,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  further  guarantees,  to  occupy  the  neu- 
tral zone  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Cologne 
bridg^ead  to  the  Dutch  border. 

While  the  German  c(anmand«*s  were  thus  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  as  they  related  to  the  forces  on  land, 
the  naval  commanders  were  doing  the  same  on  the  sea.  Details 
for  the  surrender  of  the  surface  ships,  and  submarineft,  hav- 
ing been  arranged,  at  a  meeting  of  the  takers  of  the  British 
and  German  navies  in  the  cabin  of  Vice  Admiral  Seatty's 
flagship,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Saturday,  Kovnnber  16.  In  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements then  made  a  squadron  of  five  Sritish  cruisers  and 
twenty  deslroyers  left  Harwich,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  and  some  thirty  milee  off  that  port 
were  met  by  twenty  German  sulMnarinee  moving  on  the  sui^ 
face  with  hatches  open,  crews  on  deck,  guns  pointed  fore  and 
ait,  numbers  obliterated,  and  no  flag  flying.  Headed  by  a 
British  deetroyer,  the  TT-boats  followed  to  a  spot  some  twenty 
milee  off  Harwick,  where  the  German  crews  were  replaced  by 
British,  and  taken  to  (German  destroyers  waiting  to  carry  them 
back  to  the  port,  whence  th^y  cama    As  the  surrendered  sub- 
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marines  pasBed  tlurou^  the  gates  in  the  mine  field,  a  white 
fiag,  with  the  German  ensign  ondemeatli,  was  run  up  on  each, 
and  an  ever  memorable  event  in  England's  naval  history  was 
ended. 

Far  greater  in  importance  was  the  event  which  occurred  on 
November  21,  when,  in  tbe  presence  of  the  British  Grand 
Fleet,  an  American  eqnadr<Hi  and  French  cruisers,  some  four 
hundred  warships  in  all,  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  of 
twenty-one  warships,  and  fifty  destroyers,  surrendered  to  Vice 
Admiral  Beatty  and,  escorted  by  the  allied  fle^,  were  taken 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  their  way  to  be  interned  in  the 
Orkn^  Islands.  That  same  day,  another  flotilla  of  nineteen 
submarines  passed  to  Britieh  hands.  The  twentieth  was  dis- 
abled. On  the  following  day,  twenty-one  were  to  be  delivered, 
but  only  twenty  came,  for  one  sank  at  sea.  Fifty^ine  were 
thus  surrendered.  Among  tbeon  was  csie  wbidi  raided  our 
coast  early  in  the  year.  Twenty-eight,  making  eighty-seven  in 
all,  surrendered  on  the  24th.  Among  these  was  the  Deutsch- 
land,  or  tT-l^S,  which  twice  visited  our  country  in  1916  as  a 
merchantman.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  tbe  number  of  sub- 
maiines  given  np  was  122. 

The  armistice  arranged,  the  thonghts  of  the  warring  powers 
turned  to  peace.  From  Herr  Solf,  German  Secretary  of  State 
for  For^gn  Afiairs,  came,  by  wireless,  to  Secretary  Lansing, 
a  request  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  peace.  "The 
armistice  being  now  concluded,"  he  said,  "the  German  Govern- 
ment requests  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  arrange 
for  the  opening  of  peace  negotiations.  For  the  purpose  of  their 
acceleration  the  German  Government  proposes,  first  of  all,  to 
take  in  view  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  peac^  and  asks 
for  a  communication  as  to  what  place,  and  at  what  time,  the 
negotiations  might  begin.  As  there  is  pressing  danger  of  a 
famine,  the  German  Government  is  particulariy  anxious  for 
negotiations  to  b^n  inunediately." 

The  Allies  had  no  intention  c^  discussing  peace  with  Ger- 
many.   It  was  for  them  to  fix  the  terms,  and  for  Germany  to 
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accept  A  Peace  Conference,  it  was  ajmoiinoed,  would  be  held 
at  Paris,  or  Versaillee,  or  perhaps  at  Beme^  the  details  of  which 
woold  be  arranged,  at  an  intendlied  conference  bj  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  Foreign  Secretary  Andrew  B<mar  Law,  Premier 
Orlando,  and  Foreagn  Minister  Sonnino  of  Italy,  Premier 
VenizeloB  of  Greece,  and  Ftureign  Minister  Pachitch  of  Serbia, 
already  on  their  way  to  Paris,  and  Mr.  Houb^  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Stat«e.  Norember  15,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Premiers  was  htid,  and  three  days  later  it  was 
officially  announced  l^t  President  Wilson  woold  attend  the 
Interallied  Conference  and  the  Peace  Conference  when  it  met, 
and  woold  leave  the  United  States  immediatriy  after  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress. 

The  first  intimation  that  the  President  woold  attend  the 
Peace  Conference  was  a  mmor  spread  abroad,  in  Washington, 
that  he  was  going,  and  would  preside  at  the  peace  table.  Had 
not  Germany  appealed  to  him  to  speed  the  work  of  snccor! 
Had  he  not  been  the  first  to  lay  down  the  principles  to  form 
the  basis  for  an  endoring  peace!  Had  not  Germany,  and 
Anstria,  already  exfo'essly  accepted  these  principles!  Had  not 
the  Allies,  in  agreeing  to  an  armistioe,  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  discuss  peace  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  President 
Wils(ni!  The  only  changes  they  made  were,  widi  regard  to 
the  freed(mi  of  the  seas,  and  the  reoonstaroetioii  c^  invaded 
territories.  Washingtim  was  sure  that  an  invitation  would 
soon  come  from  the  Alliee,  not  only  to  attend,  but  to  preside 
over  the  conference. 

Objection  was  at  <mce  raised,  that  Omtgress  woold  be  in 
session  during  his  absence;  that  important  bills  would  be 
passed;  that  the  Oonstitation  required  that  every  bill  "shall, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President" ;  that 
if  he  approves  "he  shall  sign  it" ;  that  if  he  does  not  he  "shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House  in  whidi  it  shall 
have  originated";  and  that,  if  he  does  neither  of  these  acts 
"within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  dull  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law."    How  could  these 
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requirements  be  observed  if  the  Frendent  vent  abroad!  The 
answer  was,  by  a  gentlemen's  agreement  important  bills  xaaj 
not  be  passed  until  he  returns;  unimportant  ones  may  become 
laws  without  bis  signature.  This  ignored  the  requirement  that 
"before  it  becomes  a  lew"  a  bill  must  "be  presented  to  the 
President." 

AU  doubt  as  to  the  President's  iutoations  were  pat  at  rest 
when,  on  Norunber  18,  an  c^lcial  statement  iras  made  pablio 
bjr  the  Oonunittee  tai  Public  Information. 

The  Prasident  expects  to  sail  for  France,  immediately  after  Aa 
opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Oongress,  for  the  purpose  of  taldng 
part  in  the  diacuasiou,  and  settlement,  of  the  main  features  of  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  remain  through- 
out the  seeeions  of  the  formal  peace  confer^ice,  but  his  preaeace  st 
the  outset  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obviate  the  manifest  diiadrsntagsi 
of  discussion  by  cable  in  determining  the  greater  outlines  of  the 
final  treaty  about  which  he  must  necessarily  be  consulted. 

He  will,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  delegates  who  wiU  sit  ss 
the  rspresentatives  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  oonferraica 

The  names  of  the  delegates  will  be  presently  announced. 

On  the  expediency  of  this  step,  the  press  of  the  country  was 
sharply  divided.  One  journal  called  the  President's  decision  to 
go  abroad  a  grave  error  in  judgment  It  was  unseemly  "that 
we  should  have^  at  the  conference,  a  representative  outrank- 
ing in  facial  position  any  other  man  there  present"  Anothor 
believed  that,  if  the  President  went  as  a  delegate  our  country 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  accused  of  seeking  to  dominate  the 
conference,  and  of  wishing  to  impose  our  wiU  on  the  rest  of 
tlte  earth.  Though  odier  Allied  Govenunents  mij^t  yield  with 
an  outward  grace,  his  act  would  rankle.  A  third  was  sure  his 
going  would  be  regretted  throughout  the  land.  His  evident 
purpose  was  to  place  himself  where  his  views  could  be  readily 
impressed  on  the  conference ;  but  where  in  the  world  was  there 
a  rostrum  for  such  expression  equal  to  that  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatives,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
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of  a  hondred  million  peopled  True,  the  belligerents,  said  an- 
other joamal,  are  all  under  obligations  to  us  for  food,  for  Ml- 
lionB  of  dollar^  for  bnndreda  of  thousands  of  splendid  fighting 
men.  But  if  we  cannot  call  ourselves  an  ally,  we  cannot  have 
much  to  saj  concerning  the  future  map  of  Europe. 

Journals,  holding  the  opposite  view,  admitted  that  it  was 
unprecedented  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cross 
the  seas,  but  so  also  was  it  unprecedented  to  send  two  million 
of  our  boys  to  fight  in  France.  The  peace  conference  was 
unprecedented.  It  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  political  history 
of  tbe  world,  and  the  presence  of  the  man  who  formulated  the 
principles  on  which  peace  must  be  made  was  most  desirable. 

The  Senate,  as  tbe  body  before  which  our  treaties  of  peace 
must  come  for  approval,  was  much  ctmcemed  by  the  President's 
decision.  Some  Senators  approved ;  thought  it  wise  for  him  to 
go ;  and  were  glad  he  was  going.  Others  were  not  at  aU  pleased, 
and  looked  with  dread  on  his  absence  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  by  cable  and  wireless. 

At  this  stage  of  tbe  discussion  a  proclamation,  dated  JS'ovem- 
ber  2,  and  more  than  two  weeks  old,  was  made  public  for  the 
first  time.  In  it,  the  President  announced  Uiat,  "whereas  it  is 
deemed  necessary  for  national  security  and  defense  to  super- 
vise, and  to  take  possession,  and  assume  control  of,  all  marine 
cable  systems,"  therefore,  they  were  taken  possession  of,  and 
their  management  jdaced  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral This  sweeping  ordeo-  applied  not  only  to  the  seventeen 
cables  across  the  Atlantic,  but  to  thoee  across  the  Pacific,  those 
to  South  America,  to  anywhere.  Taking  over  the  cables,  after 
fighting  had  ceased  abroad,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Creel,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  was 
to  attend  the  Peace  Conference,  gave  origin  to  a  charge  that  a 
censorship  of  reports  of  its  doings  was  to  be  established.  The 
President,  it  was  said,  might  order  all  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  not  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  Conference  with 
newspapermen,  but  refer  all  inquiries  to  l£r.  Creel,  and  so 
determine  just  what  news  should  reach  our  country.     AU 
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thongbt  of  such  a  thing  was  vehemoitly  denied,  iir.  Creel 
pointed  out  that,  on  November  14,  the  newapaper&  had  been 
relieved  of  their  rolimtary  baa  on  the  publication  of  shipping 
news;  that  <»i  the  15th,  all  censorahip  of  the  cables  and  mails 
had  cea^,  and  that  no  press  censorship,  of  any  kind,  existed 
in  the  United  States.  His  work  in  Europe  would  hare  no  con< 
nection  with  the  control  of  cables,  censM'ship,  or  saperrision 
over  the  press.  The  answer  was  that  it  would  be  an  ea^  matter 
to  stop  unfriendly  dispatches  by  piecing  them  at  the  end  of  the 
fiK  It  waa  certain  the  cables  would  be  crowded;  that  some 
sort  of  priority  would  have  to  be  established;  and  that,  by 
placing  unfriendly  dispatches  at  the  end  of  the  file,  they  might 
reach  New  York  too  late  for  publication,  and  become  worthless. 
Turning  from  the  act  of  the  President  in  taking  over  the 
cables,  to  bis  approaching  departure  for  France,  his  opponents 
now  raised  a  new  issua  Wonld  he  not,  if  he  went,  cease  to  be 
President,  and  would  not  the  Vice-President  become  President 
while  he  was  awayf  It  was  said,  the  Constitution  provides 
that  in  case  of  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  death, 
resignation  or  "inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  oi 
said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President."  Wwe 
there  any  duties  which  his  absence  wonld  create  an  "inability*' 
to  perform  I  There  are,  was  the  answer.  There  are  two  im- 
portant duties,  it  was  claimed,  which  the  President  has  to 
perform  when  Congress  is  in  session.  He  must,  from  time  to 
time,  "give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  tiie  Unicm, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  ^all 
judge  necessary  and  expedient,"  and  he  must  consider  bills 
passed  by  Congress,  approve  them,  or  veto  them,  or  allow  them 
to  become  laws  without  his  signature;  and  so,  also,  must  eveiy 
order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses  is  required,  be  presented  to  him  before  it  can  go  into 
effect.  If  he  is  not  in  the  counb-y  he  cannot  properly  perform 
these  duties,  and  this  constitutes  "inability"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  his  office  devolves  on  the  Vice-President, 
and  justifies  him  in  assoming  the  <^ca    Should  there  be  any 
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donbt  as  to  bow  the  Vioe-pTMident  ahonld  proceed  to  assume 
the  office,  a  mandanms  mig^t  be  used,  or  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  votild  be  sufficient  Wben  the  Vice-President  was 
questioned  on  these  points  he  declared  be  would  not,  of  bie  own 
Toliticm,  asBome  the  office  during  the  absence  of  the  President, 
but  would  feel  compelled  to  do  so  if  a  oourt,  having  proper 
jurisdiction,  should  mandamus  him.  He  could  not  a&y  what  he 
woald  do  if  Ocmgress  sboold  call  on  him  to  act. 

Diseossion  was  of  no  avail.  The  matter  was  settled.  The 
President  would  sail,  im  December  3,  on  the  toinqiort  Oeorge 
Wa^ington,  and  public  interest  turned  to  guessing  who  tbe 
delegates  would  be.  According  to  an  nnofScial  announcement 
tbey  would  be:  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricoltore,  Colonel  Edward  Honse^  and  repre- 
senting the  Republicans,  Mr.  Henry  White,  formerly  ambassa- 
dor to  Franoe.  An  official  aonooncement  confirmed  this  state- 
ment save  that  not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  Qeneral 
Taeker  H.  Bliss,  was  the  fifth  representative.  Failure  of  the 
President  to  take  Congress  into  bis  confidence,  failure  to  reveal 
to  any  metabei  of  his  psr^  reasons  for  his  European  trip, 
failure  to  appoint  at  least  one  Senator  cm  the  commission,  were 
farther  causes  of  irritation.  If  he  felt  that  his  presence  was 
really  needed  at  the  peace  table,  at  a  time  when  Congress  was 
about  to  b^;in  important  reconstruction  legislation,  he  ought, 
it  was  said,  to  have  taken  Congress  into  his  ctmfidence  that  his 
views  on  sncdi  l^islation  mi^t  be  known.  But  not  a  word  had 
be  uttered  to  a  soul  as  to  what  legisIaticNa  he  thought  necessary. 

In  no  amicable  state  of  mind,  therefore,  did  the  two  Houses, 
after  a  short  recess,  meet  at  the  opening  of  the  regular  session, 
on  December  3,  to  listen  to  the  annual  meesage.  Concerning 
the  three  matters  most  in  the  public  mind  at  that  time,  and  on 
whidk  it  was  hoped  he  would  make  definite  statements,  the 
seinire  of  the  cables,  why  he  was  going  abroad,  and  what  be 
expected  to  aooomi^iBh  therc^  the  President  gave  little  satisfac- 
tion. At  his  request,  he  said,  the  French  and  English  Covem- 
moats  had  removed,  absolutely,  all  censorship  of  cable  news. 
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and  there  wu  now  no  cfflUOTship  at  onr  end.  Bare  on  attnnpted 
trade  communication  vith  enemy  eonntriea.  It  vas  neceaeaiy 
to  keep  open  a  wire  between  Paris  and  the  Department  of  State, 
and  another  between  France  and  the  Department  of  War.  In 
order  to  do  this,  with  the  least  Interference  with  the  nse  of 
cables  for  other  porposes,  he  had  temporarily  taken  over  control 
of  both  cables  that  they  might  be  oaed  as  one  tjBtan.  He  did 
this  under  the  advice  of  experienced  (^cials  of  the  cables,  and 
he  hf^ied  that  the  news  of  the  next  few  months  would  pass  to 
and  fro  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  President  'Srelcomed  this  occasion  to  announce  to  Con- 
gress"  his  purpose  to  join  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Qovemments  in  the  peace  conference  at  Paris.  He  realized  the 
inconveniences  that  would  attend  his  leaving  the  country,  but 
the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  had  been  forced  on  him  by 
consideratitniB  which  he  hoped  Congress  would  r^ard  as 
oondusivei 

The  Allied  Oovenmienta  havs  accepted  the  bases  of  peace  whidi 
I  oumned  to  the  Congreos  on  the  8th  of  Juiuaiy  last,  aa  the  Oentral 
Empires  also  have,  and  veij  leaaonablr  daire  1117  penonal  oomuel 
in  their  interpretatioii  and  appUeatioo,  end  it  is  highlr  desirable 
that  I  should  ^ve  it,  in  order  that  the  unoere  desire  of  onr  Qovem- 
ment  to  contribute,  witlioat  ed&h  pnzpoae  of  anj  kind,  to  settle- 
ments that  will  be  of  common  bencAt  to  all  the  nations  ooncemed, 
nuQT  be  made  fully  manif  esL 

The  peace  wttlcments  which  are  now  to  be  agreed  upon  are  of 
traoKendent  importance  both  to  us,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
I  know  of  no  business  or  interest  which  should  take  precedrace  of 
them.  The  gallant  men  of  our  armed  forcee  on  land  and  sea  have 
consciousV  fought  for  the  ideals  which  they  knew  to  be  the  ideals 
of  their  country;  I  have  sought  to  express  those  ideals;  they  have, 
accepted  nqr  statements  of  them  as  the  substance  of  dieir  own 
thought  and  purpose,  as  the  associated  Oovsmments  have  accepted 
them.  I  owe  it  to  them  toseetoit,Bofarasinme  lies,  that  no 
false  or  mistaken  interpretation  is  put  upon  them,  and  no  possible 
effort  omitted  to  realise  them.  It  is  now  roj  dat?  to  play  my  foil 
part  in  maloBg  good  what  they  offered  their  life**  blood  to  obtain. 

I  oan  think  of  no  call  to  service  which  oould  transcend  this. 
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In  the  oonrae  of  the  day,  two  resolutions  bearing  on  the 
abaenoe  of  the  President,  and  his  failure  to  appoint  a  Senator 
a  del^pite  to  the  Conference^  appeared  in  the  Senate.  One 
called  for  a  committee  of  ei^t  Senators,  four  from  the  majority 
and  four  from  the  minori^,  to  be  present  at  the  Peace  Con- 
fratmce.  The  other  declared  that  the  absence  of  the  President 
from  the  seat  of  government  aboold  be  ccoistrued  as  inability  to 
perform  the  datiea  of  his  office,  and  that  they  should,  imme- 
diately on  the  departure  of  the  President,  derolre  on  the  Vice- 
President,  who  should  asBome  and  exercise  them  until  a  Presi- 
dent "shall  be  duly  elected."  A  third  resolution,  almost  identi- 
cal in  language,  was  introduced  into  the  House.  It  differed, 
howerer,  in  (bat,  instead  of  legislating  the  President  out  of 
office,  it  provided  that  the  Yice-Preeident  should  eixercise  the 
office  of  President  \mtil  Mr.  Wileon  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  following  day,  Decraiber  4,  the  Senators  went  ba(^  to 
their  attack  on  the  Preaident  and  his  policies.  One  declared 
that,  to  his  "own  knowledge,"  it  was  the  wish  of  the  President 
to  af^int  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  delegates 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  "not  until  close  investigation 
and  reflection  revealed  to  him  the  difficulties  that  undoubtedly 
would  confront  them,  was  he  compelled  to  dismiss  that  consid- 
eration." Ifothing  was  said,  in  the  course  of  the  long  debate, 
concerning  the  President's  trip  abroad,  but  mudi  was  said  about 
a  League  of  Nations,  and  two  more  rescdutiona  were  offered. 
The  reasons  for  that  offered  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  were, 
that  the  President  had  informed  Congress  that  the  Allied 
Powers  and  the  Central  Powers,  having  accepted  the  basis  for 
a  peace  as  outlined  in  his  speech  on  January  8,  1918,  it  was 
his  duty  to  see  that  no  false  or  mistaken  interpretation  was  put 
on  it;  that  the  President  had  never  stated  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  his  basis  for  a  peace;  that  some  of  his  points,  especially 
those  relating  to  a  League  of  Nations  and  to  the  Freedom  of 
the  Seaa,  admitted  of  various  interpretations,  some  of  which 
might  be  in  conflict  with  our  established  traditions.    Therefore, 
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he  should  be  respectfully  requested  to  make  known  his  oim 
isterpretation  of  his  peace  terms,  as  stated  in  hie  speech  of 
January  8,  1918,  "and  not  attempt  to  impose  such  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  international  confereoice  until  full  opportunity 
is  presented  to  the  American  public  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  same,  to  the  end  that  this  nation  may  not  be  committed  to 
policies  in  contraveoitiou  of  the  traditions  of  the  ITnited  States." 
Another  reeolution,  offered  by  Senator  Borah,  had  to  do  with 
the  treaty  of  peace  when  it  came  before  the  Senate.  The  reasons 
for  this  resolution,  aa  stated  in  the  preamble,  were:  That  the 
President  in  his  speech  on  January  8,  1918,  had  said  that  the 
first  requisite  to  a  durable  peace  was,  "open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  international 
understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always 
frankly  and  in  the  public  view" ;  that  this  was  a  dear  denuncia- 
tion  of  secret  diplomacy,  the  chief  weapon  of  despotism,  and 
the  most  prolific  source  of  the  world's  disturbances;  that  no 
covenant  of  peace  could  be  binding  on  the  United  States,  save 
through  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate;  and  that  the  people 
who  waged  and  won  the  war  in  behalf  of  democracy  were 
entitled  to  know,  in  advance  of  their  being  bound,  the  terms  of 
'  any  treaty  of  peace.  Therefore,  when  such  a  treaty  came  before 
the  Senate  it  should  at  once  be  made  public,  and  all  discussion 
relative  to  it  should  be  in  open  session.  Yet  another  resoluticm, 
offered  by  Senator  Borah,  after  citing  the  opinions  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Monroe  on  entangling  alliances,  declared 
that  the  policies  thus  early  announced,  and  ever  since  adhered 
to,  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our 
people ;  that  any  material  departure  from  those  policies  would 
be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  people 
and,  it  might  be,  would  involve  us  in  controversies  with  other 
nations.  Therefore,  the  Senate  should  reaffirm  its  faith  in  the 
lasting  worth  and  wisdom  of  those  policies,  and  "seek  in  all 
matters  coming  before  it  touching  the  interest,  or  affairs  of 
foreign  coiintries,  to  conform  its  acts  to  these  time-honored 
principles,  so  long  and  so  happily  a  part  of  our  own  policy." 
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While  Uw  Senators  thos  gave  rent  to  thdr  f  eeUogs,  the  Pred- 
ctent  Bet  sail  &om  New  York  for  Brest  On  die  monung  of 
Deoemher  4  he  boarded  the  TJoited  States  transport  Oeorg9 
Wa^ngton,  oae  of  the  finest  vessds  of  the  old  (German  mer* 
ebaat  fleet,  and,  escorted  by  destrt^vrs,  and  airplanes,  and  the 
saperdreadnou^t  Peruuylvcmia,  and  greeted  by  salutes  and 
whistles,  and  the  cheers  of  thotuands  gathered  along  the  water 
front  of  Manhattan  and  Stateo.  Island,  went  to  sea.  Across  tlie 
Atlantdo  he  was  convoyed  by  the  Pttutaylvonia,  and  a  flotilla  of 
destroyeni 

The  President  having  left  tha  ooontry  withont  definitely 
stating  what  should  he  done  at  the  ctxning  Peace  Ocmierenoe, 
onr  oonntrymeu  turned  thur  attention  to  the  statements  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Allies.  A  Parliamentary  election  was  under  way 
in  Great  Britain,  and  one  by  one  the  chiefs  of  the  parties 
explained  their  views  to  the  voters.  Llt^d  George  was  firm  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  every  man  responsible  in  any  way 
for  the  war,  however  high  his  rank,  and  pledged  himsdf  to  do 
his  best  to  see  fall  justios  done.  "The  Eaiser,"  said  he^  "must 
be  proseeutad.  The  war  was  a  crime.  Who  doubts  that  t"  It 
was  a  fri^tfol,  tsnible  crimei  It  was  a  crime  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  planned,  and  in  the  deliberate  wantonness  with 
which  it  was  immdEsd.  It  was  also  a  crime  in  the  invasion  of 
a  helpless  little  stats^  and  in  the  wicked  and  most  brutal  treat- 
ment of  that  little  state.  Semember  the  treaty  of  neutrality, 
"the  scrap  of  paper."  Is  no  one  responsible?  Is  no  one  to  be 
called  to  account  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  punishment  ?  Surely,  that 
is  neither  God's  justice  Jtov  man's.  The  men  responsible  for 
this  outrsge  on  the  human  race  must  not  be  let  off  because  their 
heads  were  orowned  wlua  they  perpetrated  the  deed. 

The  British  Gtovenaiatt  leferred  the  quotion  of  die  oriminSi 
on^Mbilitr  of  tha  Kuser  and  his  aooomplioes  to  their  law  offloen 
aome  weeks  «fo.  They  invited  a  body  of  jurists  in  England  to 
inveetigata  tha  mattar,  and  the;  have  mmoiroonaly  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Kaiser,  and  his  accomplices  in  the  making  of  this 
war,  on^  to  be  tried  ^  an  international  court.    Tbe;  also  nqported 
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Btrongly  in  favor  of  the  ponishmeiit  of  those  guilty  of  murder  on  the 
high  seas,  and  the  abominable  ill-treatmeDt  of  prieonen.  The  British 
OoTemment  will  use  its  whole  inflnence  at  the  Peace  Conference  to 
see  that  jostice  ia  executed. 

Ur.  Balionr,  Secretary  of  State  toe  Foreign  Affairs,  apeak- 
rag  at  Bochedale,  was  for  a  leagne  of  nations,  and  believed  it 
"the  greatest  work  of  the  conference."  He  did  not  think  the 
world  could  be  made  safe  for  democracy  "merely  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  democratic  states."  Passions,  sure  to  arise 
between  nei^boring  democracies,  made  them  quite  as  prone  to 
strife  as  if  nnder  other  forms  of  government.  A  league  of 
nations  was  of  vital  importance,  if  the  war  was  to  produce  all 
the  good  expected  to  come  out  of  it,  and  the  United  States  must 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  work  such  a  league  would  involTft  Ur. 
Asquith  was  for  punishing  the  guilty.  "We  on^t  to  insist  that 
justice  be  doae,  and  that  not  tmly  the  forms,  but  the  spirit  of 
justice,  the  meting  out  to  the  wrongdoer  of  his  due,  not  less  and 
not  mor^  should  be  scrupulously  obeerved."  Sir  Auckland 
Qeddes,  speaking  in  Plymouth,  insisted  that  Germany  must  pay 
the  cost  of  war  in  such  gold  as  she  had  and  in  such  material  as 
could  be  wrung  from  her,  and  pay  in  labor  for  restoring  such 
damage  aa  she  wrou^t  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  should 
have  no  colonies  left  when  the  Allies  had  done  with  her. 

Viscount  Grey,  Foreign  Secretary,  when  the  war  began,  gave 
his  views  on  die  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  pit?  that  so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  without  being  defined.  It  is  true  there  is 
conaiderable  prejudice  against  the  phrase,  largel;  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  ia  believed  to  be  a  German  phrase.  It  ia  not  German,  but 
American.  It  was  made  in  the  TJnited  States,  and  the  Germans 
adopted,  and  used  it,  for  their  own  purposes  in  a  sense  to  which  we 
have  never  agreed.  Hence  its  unpopularity.  But,  until  President 
Wilson  defines  it  and  comes  to  discuss  it  with  our  Government,  there 
is  no  need  to  anticipate  difficulty  about  an  agreemeait  as  to  what  it 

Freedom  of  the  seas  in  times  of  peace?  If  so,  we  agree.  Wherever 
the  British  navy  has  been  in  position  to  exercise  its  influence  and 
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powa  on  the  seas  in  times  of  p«ace  it  has  ezerciaed  that  influenoe 
impartially  for  the  freedom  of  the  aeas  for  all  nationa  withont  dia- 
tinction.  The  United  States,  I  think,  has  some  rule  forbidding 
foreign  ships  to  carr?  goods  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  Some  other  countries  have  rules  of  the  same  kind.  We 
JiBvet  had  a  regulation  like  that  We  have  heen  more  completely 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  times  of  peace  ihia  any  other  nation. 
However  great  our  sea  power  has  been,  we  have  used  it  for  impartial 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  every  other  nation  as  much  as  for  ourselves, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  receive  a  little  more  recognition  than  we 
do  for  the  fact  that  we  have  never  used  British  naval  power  in  times 
of  peace  to  make  the  use  of  the  seas  easier  for  ourselves  without 
Bimultaneously  mnHtig  it  easier  for  others  on  the  same  terms. 

If  the  question  is  one  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  times  of  war, 
then  I  would  say  this:  The  United  States,  aa  we  all  most  gratefully 
recognize,  has  takra  part  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  With- 
out the  United  States  we  could  not  have  had  the  success  the  Allies 
have  now  won.  I  cannot  emphasize  that  too  much  nor  expreea  too 
much  admiration  of  it.  But,  since  the  United  Statee  entered  the 
war  she  has  not  only  acquiesced,  but,  I  bdi^e>  most  strongly  co- 
operated in  carrying  out  the  blocksde  of  Germany.  In  Uie  early 
stages  of  the  war  the  blocksde  was  not  nearly  so  complete  because 
the  United  States  raised  many  questions  about  it,  but  in  the  later 
years  of  the  confiict  the  blockade  was  made  complete,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States.  Without  that  blockade  succeee  could 
not  have  been  won.  Indeed,  without  the  blockade,  Qermany  might 
have  won. 

Suppose  this  situation  should  exist  again,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  United  States  would  say  that  the  blockade,  which 
was  so  essential  for  success,  should  not  be  allowed.  That  would 
stultify  everything  America  did  in  this  war.  It  would  really  be  an 
insult  to  the  United  Stat«s  to  suggest  that  she  would  in  future 
advocate  any  course,  in  a  war  such  as  this,  inconsistent  with  what 
she  did  in  this  war,  and  that  was  the  complete  blockade  of  an 
offending  nation.  If  this  be  so,  we  come  to  this,  that  probably  what 
is  in  President  Wilson's  mind  is,  that  freedom  of  the  seas  should  be 
secured  to  any  nation  observing  the  covenants  of  a  league  of  nations, 
and  should  be  denied  to  any  nation  breaking  those  covenants.  If 
that  is  so,  then  a  league  of  nations  is  the  solution  to  tiie  whole 
question,  and  cannot  be  discussed  apart  from  it. 

On  these  grounds,  I  believe,  there  may  be  complete  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  only  if  a  league  of  nations  is  formed. 
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I  do  not  see  why  this  conntr;  ehould  not  accept  the  formula,  that 
if  a  league  of  nationB  is  formed  thra^  is  to  be  complete  freedom 
of  the  seas  bo  long  aa  the  covenants  of  the  league  are  obaerred,  but 
if  the  covenants  are  broken  then  there  is  to  be  no  freedom  of  the 
■eaa,  and  ever;  means  are  to  be  used  against  the  power  which  has 
broken  them. 

If  reports  were  to  be  trusted,  the  NetberlandE  GoTermnent 
wouI3  gladlj  be  rid  of  its  unbidden  guests,  and  if  pressed  by 
the  Allies  would  yield,  but  ete  it  did  ^^  would  urge  the  Allies 
to  be  content  with  the  internment  of  the  Eaiser,  and  his  son, 
on  some  island  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  where  they  would 
be  guarded  by  a  Dutch  fleet  The  Crown  Prince  was  reported 
to  have  signed  a  paper  on  December  1,  renouncing  "formally 
and  definitely  all  rights  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia  and  liie  Im- 
perial Crown,"  which  would  have  fallen  to  him  ''by  the  renun* 
elation  of  the  Emperot^Eing,  or  for  other  reasons." 

Whether  he  did,  or  did  not,  renounce  bis  claims  made  but 
little  difference  to  the  Allies,  for  they  were  fully  determined 
that  none  of  the  Hohenzollerns  should  ever  reign  again.  What 
concerned  them  most  was  the  setting  up,  in  Germany,  of  a 
stable  and  responsible  goremment,  with  which  they  could  deal 
in  making  peace.  No  signs  of  such  a  government  as  yet  ap- 
peared. Bavaria  was  insulting  and  defying  tixe  Berlin  govern- 
ment, and  demanding  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Solf.  The 
Cabinet,  was  for  a  National  Assembly.  The  Executive  Council, 
of  twenty-seveai,  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council,  was 
for  a  Congress  of  Soldiers  and  Workmen.  The  Spartacides 
were  said  to  have  fifteen  thousand  well-armed  men,  and  might, 
at  any  time,  break  out  in  revolution.  Break  out  they  did,  and 
during  January,  1919,  there  were  riots  in  many  places,  and 
sharp  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  during  whidi  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Spartacides,  Liebknecht  and  Boea  Luxemburg, 
were  killed.  The  Provisional  Government,  however,  weathered 
all  attacks;  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  were  held  on  the 
appointed  day;  and  February  6  was  chosen  as  the  time,  and 
the  city  of  Weimar  as  the  place,  for  the  meeting  of  the  body 
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titat  WBS  to  do  what  a  few  months  before  seemed  impossible, 
set  up  a  Bepublican  Government  in  Germany. 

Wbile  our  troope  were  marching  across  the  Khine  the  Presi- 
dent reached  Brest  and  Unded  in  France.  About  five  o'clock 
in  tlie  morning  the  convoy  escorting  the  George  'Waskmgton 
was  met  at  sea  by  a  division  of  American  battleships  frcon 
somewhere  off  the  Coast  of  Great  Britain;  about  eleven  o'cloci 
a  fleet  of  twelve  French  cruisers  came  up  from  the  South  and 
took  place  in  line,  and  thus  accompanied  by  some  forty  vessels 
of  war  the  'Washington  shortly  after  noon  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Brest,  saluted  by  the  land  batteries,  the  warships  in 
the  harbor  and  by  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  gathered  on  the 
quay,  the  ramparts  and  the  bills.  The  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  aaaa 
put  off  from  shore  amidst  more  salutes  from  guns,  to  extend  an 
official  greeting,  and  General  Pershing,  General  Tasker  Bliss 
and  Mr.  House  came  to  pay  their  respecta.  After  three  o'clock 
the  President  and  his  party  were  escorted  ashore  to  a  gayly 
decorated  pavilion,  where  the  Mayor  of  Brest  w^comed  the 
President  to  his  city.  The  event  was  of  no  common  sort.  The 
reasons  which  induced  the  President  to  come,  the  object  of  his 
visit,  the  fact  that  never  before  had  a  President  of  the  Great 
Eepublic  of  the  2Tew  World  set  foot  up<m  the  soil  of  the  Old, 
all  combined  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  historical  importance. 
Well  did  the  Mayor  say: 

lb.  Pneident:  I  feel  the  deepest  emotion  in  pTesenting  to  you 
the  welcome  of  the  Breton  population.  The  ship  bringing  yon  to 
this  port  is  the  symbol  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  legions  of 
your  pacific  citisens  sprang  to  arms  in  the  grand  cause  of  independ* 
taxca.  ITnder  the  same  auspices  to-day  you  bring  to  the  iormented 
soil  of  Europe  the  comfort  of  your  authoriEed  voice  in  &e  debates 
which  will  calm  our  quarr^. 

Ifr.  President,  upon  this  Breton  soil  our  hearts  are  unanimous 
in  saluting  you  as  the  mees^iger  of  justice  and  peace.  To-morrow 
it  will  be  our  entire  nation  which  wiU  acclaim  you,  and  our  whole 
people  win  thrill  with  enthusiasm  over  the  eminent  stateeman  who 
is  the  champion  of  their  aspirations  toward  justice  and  liber^. 
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This  old  Breton  city  has  the  honor  of  first  ealuting  you.  In  order 
to  perpetuate  this  honor  to  our  descendants,  the  Municipal  Council 
has  asked  me  to  present  yoa  with  an  address  expressing  their  joy 
at  being  privileged  to  incUne  themselTee  before  the  illuetrioua  don- 
ocrat  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  great  BepubUo  of  the 
United  States. 

Whra  ths  engroawd  address  bad  been  {ffoaented,  and  the  cer&- 
monieB  were  over,  the  Preaidoit  and  his  party  set  off  in  anto- 
mobilea,  and,  passing  along  streets  gay  with  flags  and  bunting, 
mottoes,  banners  and  transparraiciee,  lined  with  French  and 
American  troops,  and  packed  with  a  chewing  crowd  of  citizens 
and  Breton  peasants  in  their  pictoresque  dress,  made  their  way 
to  the  railway  station  and  departed  for  Paris. 

It  was  ten  o'clodt  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  f  onrteentii, 
when  the  train  entered  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  Station,  where 
the  President  and  his  wife  were  received  by  President  Poincarfi 
and  Madame  PoincarS,  and  Premier  Cl^menceau,  and  a  host  of 
officials.  The  formalities  over,  the  Presidential  party  set  forth 
to  reoeiTe  snoh  a  welcome  as  had  never  been  accorded  to  any 
man.  Every  foot  of  the  way  was  lined  with  troops  of  France^ 
many  fresh  from  the  battle  front,  and  for  mile  after  mile  with 
captured  guns  and  trophies.  Every  available  space  was  crowded 
with  joyful  people  waving  flags  and  shouting  welcome  to  the 
President.  Every  building  was  decked  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  carriage  of  the  President  was  fiUed  with  flowers, 
thrown  to  Mrs.  Wilson  by  the  excited  people.  At  one  o'clock 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  an  official  luncheon 
given  by  President  and  Madame  Foincar^  at  the  close  of  which 
President  Poincar^  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  President:  Paris  and  France  awaited  you  with  impatience^ 
They  were  eager  to  acclaim  in  you  the  illustrious  democrat  whose 
words  and  deeds  were  inspired  by  exalted  thought,  the  philosopher 
delighting  in  the  solution  of  universal  laws  from  particular  events, 
the  eminent  statesman  who  had  found  a  way  to  express  the  highest 
political  and  moral  truth  in  formulas  which  beair  the  stamp  of 
InimortaGty. 

They  had  also  a  passionate  desire  to  offer  thanks,  in  your  penon. 
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to  the  great  n^ublic  of  which  you  are  the  chief,  for  the  invalnable 
assistance  which  had  been  givea  spontaneouslr,  during  this  war,  to 
the  defenders  of  light  and  liber^. 

Even  before  America  bad  resolved  to  interrene  in  the  struggle  she 
had  shown  to  the  wounded  and  the  orphans  of  France  a  solicitude 
and  a  generosity  the  memory  of  which  wiQ  always  be  enshrined  in 
our  hearts.  The  liberality  of  your  Red  Cross,  the  coantlesB  gifts  of 
your  fellow  citizMis,  the  inspiring  initiatiTe  of  American  women, 
anticipated  your  military  and  naval  action  and  showed  the  world 
to  whi<di  side  your  sympathies  inclined.  And  on  the  day  when  70° 
flung  yourselves  into  the  battle,  with  whet  determination  yonx  great 
people  and  yourself  prepared  for  united  success  t 

Some  months  ago  you  cabled  to  me  that  the  United  States  would 
send  ever- increasing  forces  until  the  day  should  be  reached  on  which 
the  Allied  armies  were  able  to  submerge  the  enemy  under  an  over- 
whelming flow  of  new  divisions,  and,  in  effect,  for  more  than  a  year, 
a  steady  stream  of  youth  and  energy  has  been  poured  out  upon  the 
shares  of  France. 

No  sooner  bad  they  landed  than  your  gallant  battalions,  fired  by 
their  chief,  General  Pershing,  flung  themselves  into  the  combat  with 
such  a  manly  contempt  of  danger,  such  a  smiling  disregard  of  death, 
that  OUT  longer  experience  of  this  terrible  war  often  moved  us  to 
counsel  pimdence,  Th^  brought  with  them  in  arriving  here  the 
enthusiasm  of  crusaders  leaving  for  the  Holy  Land. 

It  is  their  right  to-day  to  look  with  pride  upon  the  work  accom- 
plished and  to  rest  assured  that  th^  have  powerfully  aided  by  their 
courage  and  their  faith. 

Eager  as  thf?  were  to  meet  the  enemy,  th^  did  not  know  when 
they  arrived  the  enormit?  of  his  crimes.  That  they  might  know 
how  the  Oennans  make  war  it  has  been  necessary  that  they  see 
towns  systematically  burned  down,  mines  flooded,  factories  reduced 
to  ashes,  orchards  devastated,  cathedrals  shelled  and  fired — all  tiiat 
d^berate  savagery  aimed  to  destroy  national  wealth,  nature  and 
beau^,  which  the  imagination  could  not  conceive  at  a  distance  frtnn 
the  men  and  things  that  have  endured  it  and  to-day  bear  witness 
to  it. 

In  your  turn,  Mr.  President,  you  will  be  able  to  measure  with 
your  own  e^es  the  extent  of  these  disasters,  and  the  Froich  Oovem- 
ment  will  make  known  to  you  the  authentic  docimients  in  whiph  the 
German  general  staff  developed,  with  astounding  cynicism,  its  pro- 
gram of  pillage  and  industrial  annihilation.  Your  noble  conscience 
will  pronounce  a  verdict  on  these  facts. 
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Should  this  guilt  remain  unpunlihed,  could  it  be  renewed,  the 
most  splendid  victories  wonld  be  in  vain. 

Hr.  President,  France  has  stmggled,  has  endured  and  has  suffered 
during  four  long  years;  she  has  bled  at  every  vein;  she  has  lost 
the  best  of  her  childicn;  she  monros  for  her  yauths.  She  yeama 
now,  evoi  as  yon  do,  for  a  peace  of  justice  and  securit?. 

It  was  not  that  she  might  be  exposed  once  again  to  aggression 
that  she  Bubmittod  to  such  sacrifices.  Nor  was  it  in  order  that 
criminale  should  go  unpunished,  that  they  might  lift  their  heads 
again  to  make  ready  for  new  crimes,  that  under  your  strong  leader- 
ship America  armed  herself  and  eroeaed  the  ocean. 

Faithful  to  the  memory  of  Lafayette  and  Bochambeau,  she  came 
to  the  aid  of  France  because  France  herself  was  faithful  to  her 
traditions.  Our  common  ideal  baa  triumphed.  Tc^tber  we  bave 
defended  the  vital  principles  of  free  iuiti<ms. 

Now  we  must  build  together  such  a  peace  as  will  forbid  the 
deliberate  and  hypocritical  renewing  of  an  organism  aiming  at  con- 
quest and  oppression. 

Peace  must  make  amends  for  the  misery  and  sadness  of  yesterday 
and  it  must  be  a  guarantee  against  the  dangers  of  to-morrow.  The 
association,  wbicb  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  war,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies,  and  which  contains  the  seed  of  the 
permanrait  institutions  of  which  you  have  spoken  bo  eloquently,  will 
find  from  this  day  forward  a  clear  and  profitable  employment  in  the 
concerted  search  for  equitable  decisions,  and  in  the  mutual  support 
which  we  need  if  we  are  to  make  our  rights  prevail. 

Whatever  safeguardB  we  may  erect  for  the  future,  no  one,  alas, 
can  Bsaert  that  we  shall  forever  Spare  to  mankind  the  horrors  of 
new  wars.  Five  years  ago  the  progress  of  science  and  the  state  of 
civilisation  might  have  permitted  the  hope  that  no  government,  how- 
ever autocratic,  would  have  succeeded  in  burling  armed  nations  upon 
Belgium  and  Serbia. 

Without  lending  ouiBelves  to  the  illusion  that  posterity  will  be 
forevermope  safe  from  these  collective  follies,  we  must  introduce  into 
the  peace  we  are  going  to  build  all  the  conditions  of  justice  and  all  the 
satega&ida  of  civilization  that  we  can  embody  in  it. 

To  such  a  vast  and  magnificent  task,  Mr.  President,  you  have 
chosen  to  come  and  apply  yourself  in  concert  with  France.  France 
offers  you  ber  thanks.  She  knows  the  friendship  of  America.  She 
knows  your  rectitude  and  elevation  of  spirit.  It  is  in  tiie  fullest 
confidence  that  she  is  ready  to  work  with  you. 

I  lift  my  glasa,  Mr.  President,  in  your  hoimr  and  in  honor  of 
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Mra.  Wilson.  I  drinlc  to  the  proeperity  of  the  Btpublio  of  the  tTnited 
States,  our  great  friend  of  Teeterdar  and  of  other  days,  of  to-morrow, 
and  of  all  time. 


To  this  address  President  Wilson  replied: 

Ht.  President:  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  yonr  gradoua 
greeting.  It  is  very  delightful  to  find  myself  in  France  and  to  feel 
the  quick  contact  of  sympathy  and  unaffected  friendship  between  the 
representatives   of  the   United   States   and  the  representatives   of 


You  have  been  very  generous  in  what  you  were  pleased  to  say 
about  myself,  but  I  feel  that  what  I  have  said  and  what  I  have  tried 
to  do  has  been  said  and  done  ^nly  in  an  attempt  to  speak  the  thought 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  truly  and  to  cany  that. thought 
out  in  action. 

From  the  fixst  thought  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  tamed 
toward  something  more  than  the  mere  winning  of  this  war.  It  turned 
to  the  establishment  of  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  It 
realized  that  merely  to  win  the  war  was  not  enough;  that  it  must 
be  won  in  such  a  way  and  the  questions  raised  by  it  settled  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  its  many  peoples  and  nations. 
N'ever  before  has  war  won  so  terrible  a  visage  or  exhibited  more 
grossly  the  debasing  influence  of  illicit  ambitions.  I  am  sure  that 
I  ahall  look  upon  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  armies  of  the  Central  Em* 
pires  with  the  same  repulsion  and  deep  indignation  that  they  stir  in 
the  hearts  of  the  m^t  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  I  appreciate  as 
you  do,  sir,  the  necessity  of  such  action  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
issues  of  the  war  as  will  not  only  rebuke  such  acts  of  terror  and  spo- 
liation, but  make  men  everywhere  aware  that  th^  cannot  be  ven- 
tured upon  without  the  certainty  of  just  punishment. 

I  know  with  what  ardor  and  enthusiasm  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  United  States  have  given  the  best  that  was  in  them  in  this  war 
of  redemption.  They  have  expressed  the  true  spirit  of  America. 
They  believe  their  ideals  to  be  acceptable  to  free  peoples  everywhere 
and  are  rejoiced  to  have  played  the  part  they  have  played  in  giving 
reality  to  those  ideals  in  cooperation  with  the  armies  of  the  Allies. 
We  are  proud  of  the  part  they  have  played  and  we  are  happy  that 
they  should  have  beai  associated  with  such  comrades  in  a  common 
cause- 
It  is  with  peculiar  feeling,  Ur.  Freeidoit,  that  I  find  mys^  in 
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France  ioinincr  vith  you  in  rejoiciiig  orer  the  Tictoiy  that  hu  been 
won.  The  ties  that  bind  Fnnoe  and  the  United  States  are  peculiaily 
close.  I  do  not  Imow  in  what  other  comradeship  we  could  have  fought 
with  more  zest  or  enthusiasm.  It  will  daily  be  a  matter  of  pleasure 
with  me  to  be  brought  into  consultation  with  the  statesmen  of 
France  and  her  allies  in  conc^ting  the  measures  by  which  we  may 
secure  permanence  for  these  happy  relations  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation, and  secute  for  the  world  at  large  auch  safety  and  freedom 
in  its  life  as  can  be  secured  only  b;  the  constant  association  and 
cooperation  of  friends. 

I  greet  you  not  only  with  deep  peisooal  respect,  but  as  the  repr»- 
smtative  of  the  great  people  of  France,  and  beg  to  bring  you  the 
greetings  of  another  great  people  to  whom  the  fortunes  of  France  are 
of  profound  and  lasting  interest. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  French  Be- 
public  and  to  Madame  Poincar^  and  the  prosperity  of  France. 


At  the  Sorbonne  the  President  received  from  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  the  degree  of  Doctor,  Honoris  Oausa,  because  of  bis 
writings  in  history,  and  the  same  d^ree  from  the  Faculty  of 
Law  because  of  his  work  on  jurisprudence  and  political  ecieDce, 
and  delivered  an  address.    In  the  course  of  it  he  said : 

The  task  of  those  who  are  gathered  here,  or  will  presently  be 
gathered  here,  to  make  the  settlemeaits  of  this  peace,  is  greatly  sim- 
plified by  the  fact  that  th^  are  the  masters  of  no  one;  tht^  are 
the  serrants  of  mankind.  And  if  we  do  not  heed  the  mandates  of 
mankind  we  shall  make  ourselves  the  most  conspicuous  and 
deserved  failures  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

My  conception  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  just  this:  that  it 
shall  operate  as  the  organised  moral  force  of  men  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  whenever  or  whoever  wrong  and  aggression  are 
planned  or  contemplated,  this  searching  light  of  conscience  will 
be  tamed  upon  them,  and  men  everywhere  will  ask,  "What  are 
the  purposes  that  you  hold  in  your  heart  against  the  fortunes  of 
the  world  r 

Just  a  little  exposure  will  settle  most  questions.  If  the  Central 
Powers  had  dared  to  discuss  the  purposes  of  this  war  for  a  single 
fortaiight,  it  never  would  have  happened;  and  if,  as  should  be,  thej 
were  forced  to  diBcuss  it  for  a  year,  the  war  would  have  been 
inconceivabla 
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ChriBtmu  eve  the  Freaictent  went  to  Chaumont,  th«i  ihe 
main  headquarterB  of  the  American  Expeditionary  'Forces. 
Christmas  Say,  at  Humes,  not.  far  from  Chaumont,  he  reviewed 
ten  thousand  of  our  m^i,  a  part  of  that  fine  army  which  drove 
the  Germana  out  d  the  St  Mihiel  salient,  and  fought  their 
way  through  the  forest  of  Aigonne  to  Sedan.  Standing  in  their 
^reaeace,  the  President  told  tibem  tliey  had  done  their  duty  and 
done  it  with  a  spirit  which  gave  it  distinction  and  glory. 

From  Chaumont  the  President  hurried  to  England  to  receive 
such  a  greeting  as  had  never  been  accorded  to  any  American, 
and  rarely  to  an  Englidi  King.  Escorted  from  Calais  to  mid- 
channel  by  four  French  destroyers  and  thence  to  the  English 
coast  hy  airplanes  and  British  destroyers,  he  was  greeted  at 
Dover  by  the  guns  of  the  Castle,  by  Ihe  Duke  of  Connaught,, 
and  tiie  welcoming  party,  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
that  ancient  city  in  their  scarlet  robes  of  office,  and  listened  to 
the  reading,  by  the  Beoorder,  of  a  formal  address. 

As  Preeidoat  Wilaon  [mote  a  correspondrait  of  the  Philaddpliia 
Ledger']  walked  to  a  tnin  a  dozen  girls  wearing  the  American 
colore  strewed  petals  of  roses  in  his  path.  AH  this  time  the  airplanes 
had  been  hovering  over  the  pier  and  the  station,  and  as  the  epecial 
brain  bearing  the  President  left  for  the  capital  the  ainnen  also 
headed  for  London,  accompanTing  the  train  all  the  way. 

As  the  train  crossed  the  Thames  and  entered  the  station  a  great 
cheer  went  np  from  the  crowd.  A  salute  of  forty-one  guns  was 
fired  from  the  tower  of  London  and  in  Hyde  Faric. 

From  tlie  station  to  Buckingham  Palace  the  progress  wa» 
each  as  Londcnt  never  witnessed  save  on  a  coronation  day.  Such 
crowds,  such  enthusiasm,  such  decorations  and  such  cheering 
had  never  greeted  any  foreigner  on  English  soil. 

On  the  evraing  of  the  27th  a  state  dinner,  attended  with  all 
the  ceremonials  and  formalitiee  which  had  marked  such  state 
occasions  for  two  hundred  years,  was  given  in  the  banquet  hall 
of  the  palace,  and  the  President  formaUy  welcomed  by  King 
George. 
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This  [said  his  Uajesty]  is  a  historic  moment  and  your  visit  marks 
a  historic  epoch.  Nearly  150  years  have  passed  since  your  Rapublio 
hegan  its  independent  life,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  President 
of  the  United  States  is  our  guest  in  England. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  country  whraice  csme  your  ancestors  and 
where  stands  the  homes  of  those  from  whom  sprang  Washington  snd 
Lincoln.  We  welcome  you  for  yourself,  as  one  whose  insight, 
calmness,  and  dignity  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties  we  have 
watched  with  admiration.  We  see  in  yon  the  happy  union  of  the 
gifts  of  a  scholar  with  those  of  a  statesman.  Ton  came  from  a 
studious,  academic  quiet  into  the  full  stream  of  an  arduous  public 
life,  and  your  deliverances  have  combined  breadth  of  view  and  grasp 
of  world  problems  with  the  mastery  of  a  loft;  diction  recalling  that 
of  your  great  orators  of  the  past  and  of  oiu  own  time. 

You  come  as  the  official  head  and  spokeeman  of  a  mighty  Oommon- 
wealth  bound  to  us  by  the  closest  ties.  Its  people  speak  the  tongue 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Our  literature  is  yours  as  yours  is  also 
ours,  and  men  of  letters  in  both  oountriea  hare  joined  in  maintaining 
its  incomparable  glories. 

To  you,  not  lees  than  to  us,  bdong  the  memories  of  our  national 
heroes  from  King  Alfred  down  to  the  days  of  Philip  Sidney  and 
Drake,  of  Raleigh  and  Blake,  and  Hampden,  and  the  days  when  the 
political  life  of  the  English  stock  in  America  was  just  beginning. 
Yon  share  with  us  the  traditions  of  free  sdf-govemment  as  old  as 
the  Ifagna  Charta. 

We  recognize  the  bond  of  still  deeper  significance  in  the  common 
ideals  which  our  people  cherish.  First  among  those  ideals  you 
value  and  we  value,  freedom  and  peace.  Privileged  as  we  have  been 
to  be  the  exponents  and  the  examples  in  national  life  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  popular  self-government  based  upon  equal  laws,  it  now 
falls  to  both  of  us  alike  to  see  how  these  principles  can  be  applied 
b^ond  our  own  borders  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

It  was  love  of  liberty,  respect  for  law,  good  faith  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  humanity  that  brought  you  to  the  Old  World  to  help  in 
saving  it  from  the  dsngers  that  were  threatening  around,  and  that 
arraigned  those  soldier  citizens  of  yours,  whose  gallantry  we  have 
admired,  side  by  side  with  ours  in  the  war. 

You  have  now  come  to  help  in  building  up  new  States  amid  the 
ruins  of  those  that  the  war  has  shattered,  and  in  laying  the  solid 
foundations  of  a  settlement  that  may  stand  firm  because  it  will 
rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  emancipated  nationalities.  You  have 
eloquently  expressed  the  hope  of  the  American  people,  as  it  is  our 
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hope,  that  some  plan  ma;  be  derued  to  attain  the  end  70a  have  done 
■o  much  to  promote  b;  which  the  riak  of  future  war  may,  if  pos- 
aibl^  be  arerted,  Telieving  the  uatioiiB  of  the  intolerable  burden 
vhich  fear  of  war  has  laid  upon  than. 

The  British  Nation  wishes  all  success  to  the  deliberations  on 
which  you  and  we  and  the  great  free  nations  allied  with  us  are  now 
to  enter,  znoved  by  disinterested  good  will  and  a  sense  of  duty 
commeoBUrate  with  the  power  which  we  hold  as  a  solemn  trust. 

The  American  and  British  peoples  have  been  bTothera  in  arms,  and 
their  arms  have  been  crowned  with  yictoiy.  We  thank  with  all 
OUT  hearts  your  valiant  soldiers  and  sailors  for  their  splendid  part 
in  that  victory,  as  we  thank  (he  American  people  for  their  noble 
response  to  the  call  of  civilization  and  humanity.  May  the  same 
brotherly  spirit  inspire  and  guide  our  united  efforts  to  secure  for 
the  world  the  bleasings  of  an  ordered  freedom  and  an  enduring 
peace. 

In  asking  you  to  join  with  me  in  drinking  the  health  of  the 
Pxeaident,  I  wish  to  say  with  what  pleaaure  we  welcome  Mrs.  Wilson 
to  this  country.    - 

I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  TJnited  States  and 
Urs.  Wilson  and  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  great 
American  Nation. 

To  this  the  President  answered  and  said: 

Every  influence  that  the  American  people  have  over  the  affairs 
of  the  world  is  measured  by  their  armpathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  freemen  everywhere. 

America  does  love  freedom,  and  I  believe  that  she  lovee  freedom 
unseMshly.  But  if  she  does  not  she  will  not  and  cannot  help  the 
influence  to  which  she  justly  aspires, 

I  have  had  the  privilege.  Sir,  of  conferring  with  the  leaders  of 
your  own  Oovermnent,  and  with  the  spokesm^i  of  the  Oovemments 
of  France  and  of  Italy,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  the  same 
conceptions  that  the^  have  of  the  signiflcance  and  scope  of  the  dut? 
on  which  we  have  met. 

We  have  used  great  words,  all  of  us  have  used  th^  great  words, 
"Right"  and  "Justice,"  and  now  we  are  to  prove  whether  or  not 
we  understand  these  words,  and  how  th«y  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
particular  settlements  which  must  conclude  this  war.  And  we 
must  not  only  understand  them,  but  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
act  upon  our  understanding. 

Tet,  after  I  have  uttered  the  word,  "Courage,"  it  comes  into  m; 
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mind  that  it  would  take  more  courage  to  reeist  the  great  moral 
tide  now  running  in  the  world  than  to  yield  to  it,  than  to  obey  it. 

There  is  a  great  tide  running  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  hearts 
of  men  have  never  beaten  bo  ain^arl;  in  unison  before.  Men 
have  never  before  been  so  conecious  of  their  brotherhood.  Uen 
have  never  before  realized  how  little  difference  Uiere  was  between 
right  and  justice  in  one  latitude  and  in  another,  onder  one  sov- 
ereignty and  tmder  another. 

And  it  will  be  our  high  privilege,  I  believe,  Bir,  not  only  to  apply 
the  moral  judgmrat  of  the  world  to  the  particular  settlemente  which 
we  shaU  att«npt,  but  also  to  o^anize  the  moral  force  of  the  world 
to  preeerve  those  settlements,  to  steady  the  forces  of  mankind,  and 
to  make  the  right  and  the  justice  to  which  p«at  nations  like  our  own 
have  devoted  theonselves,  the  predominant  and  controlling  force  of 
the  worid. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  knowing  that  this  is  the  errand 
that  we  have  come  on.  Nothing  leas  than  this  would  have  justified 
me  in  leaving  the  important  tasks  which  fall  upon  me  upon*  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  nothing  but  the  consciousnees  that  nothing 
else  compares  with  this  in  dignity  and  importance. 

Freedom  of  the  Ci^  of  Ixmdon  was  bestowed  in  Guildhall  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturdaj  the  28tb.  Beplying  to  the  address 
of  the  Lord  Major,  the  President  spoke  more  definitely  than  he 
had  jet  spoken  on  the  issues  of  peaca 

When  this  war  began  the  thought  of  a  League  of  Nations  was 
indulgently  considered  as  the  interesting  thought  of  cloeeted  stu- 
dents. It  was  thought  of  as  one  of  those  things  that  it  was  right 
to  charaoteriie  by  a  name  which,  as  a  universi^  man,  I  have  always 
resented.  It  was  said  to  be  academic,  as  if  that  in  itself  were  a 
condemnation,  something  that  men  could  think  about,  but  never 
get  Now  we  find  the  practical  leading  minds  of  the  world  deter- 
mined to  get  it. 

And  back  of  us  is  that  imperative  yearning  of  the  world  to  have 
all  disturbing  questions  quieted,  to  have  all  threats  against  peace 
silenced,  to  have  just  men  evarywhere  come  together  for  a  common 
object  The  peoples  of  the  worid  want  peac^  and  th^  want  it  now, 
not  merely  by  conquest  of  arms,  but  by  agreement  of  mind. 

It  was  this  incomparably  great  object  that  Ivought  me  overseas. 
It  has  never  before  been  deemed  excusable  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  the.  territory  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
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know  that  I  have  the  support  of  the  judgment  of  ni7  colleagues  in. 
the  QoTenunent  of  the  TJnited  States  in  saying  that  it  was  m; 
paramount  da^  to  torn  away  even  from  the  imperative  tasks  at 
home  to  I^id  such  counsel  and  aid  as  I  could  to  this  great,  may  I 
not  say  final  t,  enterprise  of  humanitf. 

Sundaj  was  passed  at  Carlisle^  vhere  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Woodrow,  had  preached  and  tau^t,  and  where  his 
mother  was  bom.  There  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
signed  the  freemen's  roll,  and  standing  hy  request  in  the  pulpit 
where  his  grandfather  had  preached  during  thirty-seven  years, 
made  a  short  address. 

That  afternoon  the  President  went  on  to  Manchester,  was 
greeted  with  great  enthusiasm,  was  given  the  freedom  of  the 
city. 

That  part  of  the  speedi  in  which  the  President  said  that  "if 
the  future  had  nothing  for  us  but  a  new  attempt  to  keep  the 
world  at  a  right  poise  by  a  balance  of  power  the  United  States 
would  take  no  interest,  because  she  will  join  no  combination 
of  power  which  is  not  a  combination  of  all  of  ub,"  was  read 
with  especial  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad,  because  on 
Sunday  night,  December  29tb,  Clemenceau,  speaking  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  declared  for  a  new  balance  of 
power.  "There  is  an  old  aystem,"  said  he,  "which  appears 
condemned  to-day  and  to  which  I  do  not  fear  to  say  that  I 
remain  faithful  at  thia  moment.  Countries  have  organized  for 
the  defense  of  their  frontiers  with  the  necessary  el^nents  and 
the  balance  of  power.  This  system  appears  to  be  condemned  by 
some  very  high  authorities.  Nevertheless,  I  will  remark  that  if 
such  a  balance  had  preceded  the  war,  that  if  America,  England, 
France  and  Italy  had  got  together  in  declaring  that  whoever 
attacked  one  of  them  must  expect  to  see  the  three  others  take 
up  the  common  defense."  Here  he  vras  interrupted  by  applause 
and  disorder,  but  when  he  conld  be  heard  again  said:  "This  is 
the  system  of  alliances  which  I  do  not  renounce,  I  say  it  most 
distinctly,  my  guiding  thought  at  the  conference,  if  your  body 
pomita  me  to  go  there,  and  I  believe  that  notliing  should  sep- 
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arate  after  the  war  the  four  great  powers  that  the  war  has 
united.  To  thU  Entente  I  will  make  all  sacrifices."  Here, 
seeminglj,  was  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion ;  but  no  unfavor- 
able comment  was  made,  though  not  a  little  surpriae  was  occa- 
sioned 

There  is,  it  was  said,  no  real  difference  in  the  aima  of  the 
two  men.  All  M.  ClSmenceau  says  of  die  difference,  or  better, 
the  contrast,  between  the  position  of  France  as  he  states  it,  and 
the  position  of  America  as  Mr.  Wilson  states  it,  is  strictly  truei 
^France  sees  and  feels  what  a  German  invasion  means,  and 
demands  a  sure  saf^piard  againat  the  recurrence  of  a  danger 
she  narrowly  escaped,  and  the  horrible  suffering  her  people  still 
endure.  Mr.  Wilson  is  equally  determined  to  protect  her  againat 
such  evils  for  all  time  to  come,  and  finds  it  in  a  League  of 
Kations.  M.  Cl^menceau  is  skeptical  of  such  an  untried 
League,  and  trustful  of  an  Entemte  of  the  four  great  powers  of 
the  world.    Soth  seek  tiie  same  goal. 

December  31  the  President  left  England  for  Calais  and 
Paris,  and  on  the  night  of  New  Tear's  Day  departed  for  Italy. 
At  the  frontier  he  was  met  bj  a  distinguished  party  and  escorted 
to  Borne.  The  journey  across  Italy  resembled  a  trium^nt 
procession,  for  Italy  was  determined  to  be  second  to  none  of  the 
Allies  in  the  heartiness  and  sincerity  of  her  greeting.  At  the 
station  in  Home  he  was  welcomed  by  the  King,  the  Queen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  and  of  the  municipality,  was  escorted 
thence  through  a  gorgeously  decorated  city  to  luncheon  with  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  was  formally  received  by  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  To  them  he  made  an 
address  and  again  declared  againat  another  balance  of  power. 

The  distinguishing  fact  of  this  war  is  that  great  empires  have 
gone  to  pieces.  And  the  characteriatics  of  those  empires  are  that 
th(^  held  different  peoples  reluctantly  together  under  the  coercion 
of  force  and  the  guidance  of  intrigue. 

The  great  difficnlty  among  such  States  as  those  of  the  Balkans 
has  been  that  ther  ware  alwafs  accessible  to  secret  influence;  and 
their  t'ere  always  ponetrated  bj  intrigue  of  some  sort  or  another; 
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that  north  of  them  la;  diaturbed  popnlatioiiB  irhich  irere  held  to- 
gether not  by  onnpathy  and  friendship,  but  by  the  coerciTe  force 
of  a  military  power. 

Kow  the  intrigue  Is  checked  and  the  bonds  are  broken,  and  what 
we  are  going  to  provide  is  a  new  cement  to  hold  the  people  together. 
They  hare  not  been  accustomed  to  being  independent.  The;  must 
now  be  ind^tendent, 

I  am  sure  that  you  recognize  the  principle,  aa  I  do,  that  it  ia 
not  our  privilege  to  aay  what  sort  of  a  government  thegr  should  aet 
up.  But  we  are  friends  of  those  people,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  th«r 
friends  to  see  to  it  that  some  kind  of  protection  is  thrown  around 
them,  something  supplied  which  will  hold  them  together. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  holds  nations  together,  if  you  exclude 
force,  and  that  is  frimdship  and  good  will.  The  only  thing  that 
binds  men  together  is  friendship,  and  by  the  same  token  the  on^ 
thing  that  binds  nations  together  is  friendship.  Therefore,  our 
task  at  Paris  is  to  organize  the  friendship  of  the  worid,  to  see  to 
it  that  all  the  moral  forces  that  make  for  right,  and  justice,  and 
liber^  are  united,  and  are  giren  a  vital  organization  to  which  die 
peoples  of  the  world  will  readily  and  gladly  respond. 

In  other  words,  our  task  is  no  less  colossal  than  this;  to  set  up 
a  new  international  psychology;  to  have  a  new  real  atmosphere.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  dealings  witii  the  diatingui^ed  gen- 
tlemen who  lead  your  nation,  and  those  who  lead  France  and  £ng^ 
land,  I  fed  that  atmospb^c  gathering,  that  deeire  to  do  justice 
that  desire  to  establish  friendliness,  that  desire  to  make  peace  rest 
upon  right,  and  with  this  common  purpose  no  obstacles  need  be 
formidable. 

The  only  use  of  an  obstacle  is  to  be  overcoma  All  that  an  ob- 
Btacle  does  with  brave  men  is  not  to  frighten  them,  but  to  challenge 
them.  So  that  it  ought  to  be  our  pride  to  overcome  everydiing  that 
stands  in  the  way. 

We  know  that  there  cannot  be  another  balance  of  pow^.  That 
baa  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  for  the  beat  of  all  reasons  that 
it  does  not  stay  balanced  inside  itself,  and  cannot  constitute  a 
makeweight  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Therefore,  there  must  be  something  substituted  for  the  balance 
of  power,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  everywhere  in  the  air  of  these 
great  nations,  the  conception  that  that  thing  must  be  a  thoroughly 
united  league  of  nations. 

What  men  once  considered  theoretical  and  idealistic  tarns  oat 
to  be  practical  and  neoeesary.    We  stand  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
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age  in  wMch  &  new  stateHmanship  viH,  I  am  confident,  lift  man- 
Idnd  to  new  levels  of  esdeavoT  and  achieroneut. 

WMle  the  President  was  thus  receiving  the  greetliigB  of  the 
Italiazis  he  found  it  neceflsarj  to  ask  OongrOBs  by  cable  to  ap- 
propriate a  hundred  million  dollars  to  relieve  the  suffering  from 
want  of  food  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hoover's  appeal,  in  September, 
for  food  conservation  was  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
war  would  end  in  1919,  or  at  the  latest  in  1920.  The  sadden 
collapse  of  Qermanj,  and  the  armistice  in  November,  led  our 
people  to  suppose  that  with  fighting  over,  the  noed  for  food 
would  not  be  so  great.  The  Food  Administrator,  however,  had 
no  sooner  begun  his  work  abroad  than  he  realized  that  the  need 
was  greater  than  ever.  A  new  appeal  was  tHerecfore  mad^  and 
Beoember  1  a  new  campaign,  a  '*food  ctmaervation  weet  for 
world  relief,"  was  started.  It  was  opened  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  by  the  reading  in  churches  of  all  denominations  the  coun- 
try over,  of  a  measage  to  the  people  iraa  Mr.  Hoover  on 
"America's  opportunity  for  renewed  service  and  sacrifice."  At 
the  food  conf eraice  in  London  during  the  summer,  our  country, 
he  said,  was  pledged  to  meet  whatever  "food  program"  the 
Allies  arranged.  The  Allies  need  not  consider  whether  we  had 
or  had  not  the  suppliee;  we  would  find  theuL  The  ending  of 
the  war  did  not  release  us  from  the  pledge.  Freeing  the  seas 
from  the  submarine  menace  had  indeed  made  available  the 
wheat  of  India,  Australia  and  Argentina;  but  the  demand  on 
our  country  was  not  lessened ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  increased. 
Sesidee  supplying  those  to  whom  vre  were  pledged,  we  now  had 
the  splendid  opportnni^  of  feeding  millions  of  people  in  the 
once  occupied  territories,  people  who  were  facing  starvation. 
Belgium,  northern  France,  Serbia,  Boumania,  Montenegro, 
Poland,  BuBsia,  Armenia  relied  on  us  for  help.  Two  hundred 
million  people,  besides  those  to  whom  we  were  pledged,  "looked 
to  us  in  their  misery  and  famine."  The  President  had  asked 
him  "to  perfect  and  enlarge  the  arrangements  for  foodstuffs  for 
the  populations  of  Belgium  and  France  then  being  released,  and 
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detennine  the  food  need  of  the  peoples  of  Soutbem  Europe^  that 
the  evil  days  which  had  come  to  Busaia  might  not  come  to 
them."  Hie  new  appeal  therefore  was  larger  than  the  old,  and 
was  made  not  to  the  war  conscience,  but  to  the  world  conscienoa 
Our  people  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  not  only  their 
abiU^  to  help  in  establishing  peace  on  earth,  but  also  **their 
consecration,  by  self-denial,  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity." 
As  Mr.  'Hoover  continued  his  investigations  he  became  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  his  task.  All  Northern 
France  he  found  in  ruin.  "The  entire  industrial  life  of  the 
region,"  he  reported  late  in  December,  "has  been  destroyed  by 
the  Germans."  Scarce  a  factory  could  be  operated  without  new 
equipment ;  the  coal  mines  were  totally  destroyed ;  the  railways 
could  not  be  made  usable  for  many  months.  Hand  grenades 
had  been  exploded  under  each  rail,  to  bend  and  make  it  useless 
for  all  time.  The  Orand  Canal  du  Kord,  the  great  artery  of 
trade  between  France  and  Belgium,  had  been  fought  over,  and 
could  not  be  rebuilt  for  a  year.  After  four  years  of  bu»inesB 
paralysis,  the  destmction  of  towns,  cities,  shops,  trades  had 
absolutely  disappeared  and  the  people  were  dependent  on  rations 
just  as  thery  had  been  during  German  occupation.  Destruction 
of  twenty  important  cities  and  hundreds  of  villages  made  the 
return  of  their  former  inhabitants  impossible.  Every  effort  was 
being  made  to  prevent  their  return,  but  despite  official  warnings 
they  were  going  in  such  numbers  that  the  roads  were  "a  con- 
tinuous procession  of  these  pitiable  bodies."  Thousands,  finding 
every  vestige  of  shelter  gone  where  once  their  village  stood, 
wandered  hack  to  villages  without  the  battle  area  which  were 
"already  overcrowded  to  a  heart-breaking  degree."  To  relieve 
this  situation  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  had  ob- 
tained a  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  from  the  Navy,  and  with 
"second-hand  barrack  material"  were  building  shelters  close  to 
the  ruined  villages.  Boots  and  shoes  and  warm  clothing,  ob- 
tained from  the  quartermasters'  supplies,  had  been  distributed ; 
the  French  Government  was  seeking  cattle  and  horses  in 
Switzerland,  and  these,  with  a  meager  supply  of  agricultural 
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implements,  might  enable  these  homeless  people  to  plant  crops 
in  such  parts  of  the  ooimtry  as  were  not  too  l«dly  dflBtroyed  by 
battle. 

The  first  cai^  of  foodstuffs  had  arrived  at  Tnest^  and  more 
was  dae  to  reach  ports  in  the  Adriatic  early  in  January,  all 
destined  for  Serbia,  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  where  the  distrees  was 
"very  acute."  The  only  connection  by  railroad  was  from  the 
Adriatic,  for  the  Bulgarians  had  destroyed  that  from  Saloniki. 
Belief  agents  had  already  gone  to  Belgrade  and  to  Warsaw  to 
take  chaige  of  relief  work  in  Poland.  Another  was  going  to 
Vienna,  where  Hie  supply  of  food  could  noi  last  more  than  ten 
days.  American  and  Allied  ministers  in  Boumania  had  tele- 
graphed tliat  food  snpplies  would  not  last  more  than  thirty  days. 
It  was  the  situation  in  these  countries  which  led  the  President 
to  ask  for  a  hundred  million  dollars.  Aiter  several  wec^  of 
debate  tbe  money  was  appropriated  vriih  no  little  reluctance^ 

At  Oraioa,  the  President,  standing  at  tbe  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Columbus,  spoke  to  a  dense  crowd  of  people  of  that  city.  At 
Milan  where  the  shouting  crowds  surpassed  any  he  had  yet 
seen,  fire  speeches  were  mad& 
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TEE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

TiTESDAT,  Sumury  7,  1919,  foimd  the  President  back  at 
Paris.  Ei^t  weeka  had  then  passed  since  the  November  morn- 
ing when  the  armistice  was  signed ;  jet  no  meeting  of  Uie  Peace 
Conference  had  been  held.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Powers  had 
not  named  all  their  delegates.  Time,  however,  was  not  wasted, 
for  issues  of  great  importance  had  been  freely  discussed,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  press,  and  bj  statesmen,  hj  party 
leaders,  and  by  men  of  affairs.  Some  thought  a  g^eral  peace 
should  be  the  first  bu^ness  of  the  Conference,  leaving  the  terri- 
torial settlement  of  the  Balkans,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
the  League  of  Kationa  to  be  decided  after  peace  was  mode. 
This  was  the  wish  of  the  French  and  British.  Others  thought 
the  League  of  Nations  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should 
be  among  the  first  matters  taken  up  for  settlement  This  was 
understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson.  Discussion 
of  the  League  brou^t  forth  many  plans.  Lieutenant  Oeneral 
Smuts  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  bad  one;  Lord  Bobert  Cecil 
another,  and  K.  Leon  Bourgeois  a  tliird,  said  to  be  the  French 
idea.  The  American  plan  had  not  been  announced,  when,  on 
Sunday,  the  twelfth  of  January,  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
composed  of  President  Wilson,  and  the  Premiers  and  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  held  its  first  informal  meeting.  No  official  statement  of 
what  happened  was  made  public.  Nevertheless,  it  was  under^ 
stood  that  the  method  of  procedure  for  the  conference  about  to 
open,  how  many  delegates  each  power  should  be  allowed,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  the  armistice,  about  to  expire  on  Jan- 
juxj  17,  should  be  extended,  were  all  deliberately  considered. 
270 
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Wliat  slumld  be  done  to  Qenoany  was  of  preaaing  importance, 
for  she  had  been  slow  in  deliTering  war  material  required  to  be 
given  up  by  the  terms  of  the  armiatice,  and  was  reported  to  be 
hindaing  the  Poles  in  the  organization  of  tiieir  goTermnent, 
and  in  defending  themselves  against  the  advancing  Bolshevist 
forces. 

Proceedings  on  the  second  day,  Monday  the  thirteenth,  were 
in  two  sessions.  In  the  morning  military  and  naval  men,  fuian- 
ciers  and  economists,  met  and  determined  on  what  new  terms 
the  armistice  should  be  extended.  They  included,  the  official 
report  announced,  "naval  clauses,  financial  clauses,  conditions 
of  sapply,  and  provisions  for  the  restitution  of  material  and 
machinery  stolen  from  France  and  Belgium  by  the  Germans," 
and  were  laid  before  the  Oouncil  when  it  assembled  in  tiie  afteiv 
noon.  Bet^ates  from  Japan  then  attended.  Methods  of  pro- 
cedure were  also  discussed,  and  the  decision  reached,  "tbat  the 
first  full  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  should  take  place  on 
Saturday,  January  18."  'TVe  finished  first  of  all,"  said  Pre- 
mier ClSmenceau,  "with  the  armistice,  and  there,  I  think,  we 
did  good  work.  Then  we  continued  our  examination  of  the 
procedure  for  the  conference,  notably  the  representation  of  the 
small  powers.  As  to  the  conference  itself  which  should  meet 
on  Thursday,  it  had  to  be  postponed  until  Saturday  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  Italian  Premier,  Signer  Orlando."  A 
cabinet  crisis  had  forced  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Kumor  had 
it  that  the  new  terms  for  prolonging  the  armistice  would  require 
the  pimishment  of  the  Oermans  for  the  murder  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  Allied  prisoners  of  war ;  the  removal  of  £100,000,000 
in  gold  to  a  safe  place,  and  its  protection  while  on  the  way 
from  Bolshevists ;  the  surrender  of  all  U-boats  on  the  Btocks  and 
a  guarantee  that  not  another  one  should  be  constructed.  One 
hundred  and  seventy,  it  was  said,  were  under  construction  in 
German  yards.  No  official  orders  having  been  received  to  stop 
building,  the  work  went  on  automatically,  despite  the  armistice, 
and  the  knowledge  that  thery  must  in  the  end  be  delivered  to  the 
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How  many  del^iates  each  nation  should  have  was  detemuned 
on  Wednesday,  and  what  was  of  far  more  immediate  impor- 
tance, word  was  given  oat  that  nothing  about  the  doings  of  the  , 
Peace  Conference  was  to  be  disclosed  save  what  was  contained 
in  the  daily  conununiquS,  ^d  that,  by  a  gentlanen's  agreement, 
the  dele^tee  would  neither  discuss,  nor  in  any  way  give  in- 
formation about,  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
Correspondents  of  British  journals  at  once  drew  up  a  protest, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Lloyd  Qeorge ;  the  American  news- 
paper men  joined  in  a  protest  to  President  Wilson.  On  Friday 
the  Supreme  Council  yirfded,  and  ruled  that  representatives  of 
the  press  should  "be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  full  con- 
ference," but,  when  necessary,  deliberations  might  "be  held  in 
camera,"  and  gave  its  reasons.  Proceedings  of  a  Peace  Con- 
ference resembled  more  closely  those  of  a  Cabinet  tiian  those  of 
a  l^slature.  Nobody  bad  evet  suggested  that  cabinet  meetings 
be  held  in  public.  Bepreeentatives  of  the  Allied  powers  were 
holding  conversations  in  order  to  solve  questions  of  vital  "im- 
portance to  many  nations,  and  on  which  they  mi^t  hold  many 
different  views."  These  deliberations  could  not  proceed  by  the 
method  of  fi.  majority  vote.  No  nation  could  be  bound  save  by 
the  free  vote  of  its  own  delegates.  Decisions  must  be  reached 
by  the  difficult  process  of  agreement  whidi  would  be  hindered 
if  every  disputed  question  were  attended  by  a  premature  public 
controversy,  in  each  nation.  Give  and  take,  on  the  part  of 
del^atee,  so  essential  to  successful  negotiations,  would  become 
most  difficult,  proceedings  would  be  protracted,  and  the  dele- 
gates forced  to  concOTn  th^nselves,  not  merely  with  the  business 
before  the  Confra^nce,  but  also  with  the  controversies  raised 
outside  by  the  account  of  their  proceedings. 

At  home  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  aftOT  Senators  of  both  parties  had  denounced  secrecy 
at  the  peace  conference  as  an  abandonment  of  the  first  of  the 
President's  fourteen  points,  it  was  agreed  that,  should  the  Con- 
ference persist  in  its  decision  to  hold  secret  sesuons,  a  resolu- 
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tioD  demanding  open  sessions  wonld  be  presented,  adopted,  and 
sent  to  VerBaiUes. 

On  Saturday,  the  nineteenth,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  long  desired  Peace  Conference  was  formall;  opened 
in  the  gorgeous  Salle  de  Pais  of  the  Foreign  Hinistry,  and  to 
this  representatives  of  the  press  of  all  nations  were  freely  ad- 
mitted. Proceedings  on  that  day  were  confined  to  an  address 
of  welcome  by  President  Poincar6;  speeches  by  President  Wil- 
son, Lloyd  George,  Baron  Sonnino,  and  Premier  Cl^encean; 
and  to  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Conference. 

At  precisely  three  o'clock,  the  delegates  having  assembled  in 
the  Comicil  Chamber,  a  roll  of  drums  and  blare  of  trumpets 
announced  the  arrival  of  President  Poincar^,  who  was  escorted 
to  the  bead  of  the  great  horseshoe^haped  table,  and  at  once  ad- 
dressed the  stsnding  delegates.  When  he  finished  speaking 
Freeident  Wilson  nominated  as  permanent  cbairman  M.  Cl^ 
menceau.  Premiffl  Lloyd  Qeorge  seconded  the  nomination ;  M. 
Cllmenceau  was  unanimously  elected,  and  in  turn  made  a 
speech,  which  closed  the  session. 

Daily  sittings  at  the  Conference  were  not  to  be  held.  The 
pri^am  of  proceedings,  M.  Clemenceau  stated,  would  cover 
three  main  subjects:  Eesponsibility  of  the  anthors  of  the  war; 
responsibility  for  the  crimes  committed  during  the  war ;  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  international  labor.  All  powers  represented 
would  be  requeeted  to  present  memoranda  on  these  subjects,  and 
the  powers  specially  concerned  other  memoranda  on  territorial, 
financial  and  economic  qneetions.  On  these  memoranda  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  five  great  powers  would  deliberate, 
decide  at  once,  or  invite  the  del^ates  of  the  powers  most  con- 
cerned to  discuss  the  issues  with  the  CounciL  The  League  of 
Nations,  he  said,  would  be  the  first  question  considered  when 
the  Peace  Conference  met  again. 

On  Monday,  Jannary  21,  the  Supreme  Council  resumed  its 
sittings  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  having  listened  to  a 
description  of  conditions  in  Russia,  by  the  French  Ambassador 
just  returned  from  Archangel,  and  by  the  Danish  Minister  fresh 
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fwnn  Petrograd,  annoonced  the  policy  of  the  Allies  towards 
Bussia.  Id  their  discussions,  they  said,  the  sole  object  oi  the 
Associated  Powers  had  been  to  help,  not  to  hinder,  the  Russian 
'  pe(^le,  not  to  interfere  in  any  maimer  with  their  ri^t  to  settle 
their  own  affairs  is  their  own  way.  The  Allies  had  no  desire 
to  exploit  or  make  use  of  Kuseia.  They  recognized  the  revolu- 
tion without  reservation,  and  would  in  no  way,  and  under  no 
drcmnstances,  give  countenance  to  a  counter  revolution,  nor 
favor,  nor  aid  any  one  of  the  organized  groups  contending  for  the 
leadership  of  Enesia.  The  associated  powers  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  bring  to  Russia  peace,  and  an  opportunity  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  troubles  that  beset  her.  They  were  engaged  in 
the  BoI«un  dnty  of  establishing  peace  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
world;  but  there  could  be  no  peace  in  Europe  and  in  the  world 
while  there  was  strife  in  Russia.  To  this  end,  therefore,  they 
invited  every  organized  group  zeroising,  or  seeking  to  exercise, 
political  authority,  or  military  ccmtrol,  anywhere  in  Siberia,  or 
anywhere  within  the  boundaries  of  Russia  as  she  was  before 
the  war,  Finland  alcme  excepted,  to  send  not  more  than  three 
representatives  each  to  meet,  on  February  15,  del^ates  from 
the  associated  Powers,  on  the  Island  of  Prinkipo,  one  of  the 
group  known  as  the  Princes'  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
some  eight  miles  southeast  of  Constantinople.  These  groups 
were  the  Lenine  Bolshevist  Qovemment,  the  Representative 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  Qovemment  of  Omsk,  the  Kieff  Gov- 
ernment, ^e  Esthonian,  Lithuanian,  and  Lettish  Governments, 
Denikin'a  Government,  the  Archangel  Government,  the  Tiflis 
Government,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Revolutionary 
Socialist  Par^,  the  League  of  Russian  Regeneration,  the  Bep- 
resentative  Central  Committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
and  certain  bodies  in  the  Caucasus.  Meantime  there  must  be  a 
truce  of  arms  amongst  the  parties  invited,  and  all  armed  forces 
sent  against  any  people  or  territory  within  the  bounds  of  old 
Russia,  against  Finland,  against  any  people  or  territory,  "whose 
antonomotia  action"  was  "in  contemplatitm  in  the  fourteen  ar- 
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4iolee  apon  -which  the  present  aegotiations  are  baaed,"  must  be 
"withdrawn  and  a^ressive  military  acticms  cease." 

No  Booner  was  the  policy  of  Conncil  towards  Eusaia  made 
known  than  there  arose  a  storm  of  opposition.  Sergius  Saza- 
noff,  one-time  Foreign  Minister  under  the  Czar,  and  then  rep- 
Tesenting  the  Qovemment  of  Yskaterinodar  and  the  Siberian 
GoTemment  at  Omsk,  declared  he  would  not  go  to  Prinldpo  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  Russian  factions.  He  would 
"not  sit  widi  assassins."  Prince  LvofF,  former  Russian  Pre- 
mier, condemned  the  action  of  Ihe  Council  "We  nerei  thought 
the  Conference  would  begin  its  work  for  peace  bj  renewing 
relations  with  our  tyrants.  The  Bolshenki  have  won  thnr 
greatest  victory  in  Paris.  The  decision  of  the  Council  is  one 
of  danger  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  whole  world.  It  gives  new 
impetus  to  anarchy," 

In  Dnghind  the  press  was  sharply  divided  on  the  expediency 
of  the  Marmora  Conference.  We  hope,  said  one  journal,  the 
Morning  Poet,  the  Russian  Bolaheviki  will  be  duly  grateful  to 
the  Peace  Conferemca  They  have  not  indeed  been  invited  to 
Paris.  But  th^  have  been  invited  to  the  Sea  of  KarmOTa, 
where  the  Allies  propose  to  leave  their  cards  on  them.  Our 
Russian  friends  will  also  be  duly  gratified.  The  Bolshevik! 
could  not  sit  down  to  table  with  u&  That  would  be  a  a:ime 
and  a  scandal.  But  with  our  Russian  friends — why,  with  them, 
it  is  a  different  matter.  The  Bolaheviki  have  robbed  them; 
murdered  their  fathers,  or  broth^s,  or  paid  Chinese  coolies  to 
murder  them;  ocmmiitted  unspeakable  outrages  upon  their 
wives  and  daughteo's;  murdered  the  Czar  and  the  whole  royal 
family,  and,  no  longer  ago  tiiau  January  2,  shot  in  cold  blood 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  British  officers  returning  home  from 
prison  camps  in  Germany.  And  now  the  Allies,  their  Allies, 
ask  them  to  come  and  sit  around  a  table  with  them,  and  come 
to  a  happy  arrangonent  If  it  is  done  the  Sea  of  Marmora  will 
thenceforth  rank  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  believed  that  to  have  any  dealings  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  guil^  of  such  acts  as  they  were  guil^  of,  was  a 
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grave  mistake,  and  extremelj  bad  policy.  Enccmragement  was 
the  one  thing  likely  to  foster  the  growth  of  BolaheviHm,  and  if 
the  propoaals  of  the  Conference  did  not  involve  tacit  acceptance 
of,  and  encouragement  of,  the  forces  oi  Trotal^  and  Lenine, 
"we  really  do  not  know  wiuA  they  do  mean." 

The  London  Timet  thoof^t  the  act  of  the  Confereoice  was  alt 
for  the  best  The  meeting  might,  or  might  not,  take  place.  In 
either  case  it  would  be  "impoesible  for  the  Bolsheviki  in  Bussia 
to  keep  on  any  mora"  If  they  did  not  attend  the  Mannora 
meeting  they  wonld  "rereal  themselves  as  enemies  of  the  human 
race."  And  whatever  step  the  Conference  mi^t  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  would  have  popular  approval  behind  it.  If  they 
came  and  behaved  reasonably,  the  gain  would  be  still  greater. 
"We  shall  have  made  the  peace  of  Enrope  secure  vrithout  further 


The  Manchester  Qvarduin  warmly  supported  the  proposal; 
the  Westminster  Gagette  claimed  that  the  reasons  which  favored 
the  Marmora  meeting  greatly  outweighed  all  that  could  be  said 
against  it. 

The  Council  of  Russian  National  and  Democratic  Political 
Organizations  Abroad  protested  to  M.  Clfimenceau.  "We  should 
be  men  without  honor  and  courage  if  we  accepted,  for  a  single 
moment,  a  truce  such  as  proposed  to  us,  while  all  that  are  dear 
are  in  danger  of  death,  violent  death  by  execution  or  assassina- 
tion, or  slow  death  through  hunger."  According  to  the  French 
Socialist  newspaper,  L'Humanite,  the  Bolshevist  (Jovemmait 
at  Moscow  was  surprised  that  the  invitation  came  at  a  time 
when  the  Bolsheviki  were  victorious  in  the  field.  Vaeili  Mak- 
lakoff,  the  last  Russian  Ambassador  to  France,  thought  it 
strange  that  France  should,  in  December,  when  stating  her 
attitude  towards  Bolshevism,  declare  she  "would  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  crime,"  and,  in  January,  join  in  the  pro- 
posal  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Bolsheviki  at  Prinoea' 
Island.  In  our  own  country  the  Russians  pointed  out  that  the 
offer  came  at  a  moment  most  fortunate  for  the  Bolsheviki. 
Beaten  by  the  Esth<mians,  driven  ont  of  Perm,  defeated  in  the 
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Don  country,  cheeked  on  the  Archangel  front,  and  with  Trotaky 
abont  to  abandon  Fetrograd,  the  Bolsheviki  vere  sorely  in  need 
of  just  Buch  a  respite  as  this  offer  would  afford.  At  New  Totk, 
the  Bussian  Economic  League,  learning  from  newspaper  re- 
ports that  it  had  been  proposed  to  admit  "agents  of  the  so-called 
Bolshevist  goTemmenf*  to  the  Peace  Conference,  protested 
bitterly  against  any  dealings  with  such  men.  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offer  found  support  One 
Senator  thought  it  a  most  fortunate  agreement  among  the 
Powers,  a  start  towards  solving  the  Bussian  problem,  an  en* 
conraging  augury  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  Russian  affairs 
by  the  Bussian  people  themselves.  Another  was  thorou^ly  in 
favor  of  the  offer.  It  was  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  thing. 
Bussia  ou^t  to  have  the  ri^t  of  self-determination  of  her  own 
affairs.  A  third  was  opposed.  With  the  record  of  the  perfidy 
of  Trotsky  and  Lenine  before  us,  with  the  proof  we  have  that 
they  acted  aa  the  agents  of  Germany,  in  view  of  the  bloody  class 
warfare  they  have  carried  on,  and  because  of  their  denuncia- 
tion of  our  own  nation,  and  the  democratic  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  he  failed  to  see  how  the  Peace  Conference  could, 
with  honor  to  itself,  or  a  decent  regard  for  the  nations  it  repre- 
sented, have  any  dealings  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

Having  decided  on  its  policy  towards  Bussia,  the  Supreme 
Council  called  a  full  session  of  the  Peace  Conferraice  for  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  January  26,  to  take  up  for  consideration 
the  plan  of  Lloyd  George  for  a  League  of  Nations. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  went  on  with  its  work.  It  conferred 
with  the  military  leaders  as  to  strength  of  the  Allied  forces  to 
be  kept  on  the  weetem  front  during  the  armistice,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  que8ti(HL  It  took  up 
"territorial  readjustments,"  in  connection  with  the  conquest  of 
the  German  Colonies,  and  sent  out,  by  wireless,  a  warning  to 
those  using  armed  force  to  gain  possession  of  territory  "the 
rightful  claim  to  which  the  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  asked  to 
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The  goYermnents  now  associated  in  conferance  to  effect  a.  lasting 
peace  among  tbe  nations  are  deeply  distorbed  I^  the  news  which 
comes  to  them  of  the  many  instances  in  iriiich  armed  force  is  being 
made  use  of  in  many  parts  of  Enrope,  and  the  east,  to  gain  pos- 
eession  of  territory,  the  rightfnl  claim  to  which  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  to  be  asked  to  determine.  They  de«n  it  their  du^  to  utter 
a  solemn  warning  that  possession  gained  by  force  will  seriousi; 
prejudice  the  claims  of  those  who  use  this  means.  It  will  create 
the  presumption  that  those  who  employ  force  donbt  the  justice  and 
validly  of  their  claims,  and  purpose  to  substitute  possession  for 
proof  of  right,  and  set  up  sovereignty  by  coercion  rather  than  by 
racial  or  national  preference  and  natural  historical  association. 
They  thus  put  a  cloud  upon  every  evidence  of  tiUe  they  may  aftav 
ward  all^e,  and  indicate  their  distrust  of  the  Conference  itself. 

Nothing  but  the  most  unfortunate  results  can  ensue.  If  the^ 
expect  justice  they  must  refrain  from  force  and  place  their  claims 
in  unclouded  good  faith  in  the  hands  of  the  conference  of  peeca 

To  the  Peace  Confereaoe,  when  it  met  in  full  session  (m 
Saturday,  President  Wilson  said  in  substance:  They  were  as- 
eembled  for  two  purposes,  to  bring  about  settlwnents  made  neo- 
essaiy  hj  the  war,  and  to  secure  tbe  peace  of  the  world.  A 
League  of  Nations  seemed  necessary,  for  both  these  purposes. 
It  might  well  be  that  many  of  the  settlranents  arranged  by  the 
Conference  would  need  to  be  altered  later.  Some  machinery, 
therefore,  by  which  the  work  of  the  Conference  could  be  made 
fin&l  was  most  desirabla  But  there  was  more  to  be  done  than 
satisfy  "governmental  cirelee."  The  opinion  of  mankind  must 
be  satisfied.  The  del^ates  to  the  Conference  were  "not  the 
representatives  of  governments,  but  representatives  of  the 
people,"  and  were  bidden,  by  these  people,  "to  make  a  peaoe 
that  will  make  thran  secure." 

In  a  sense,  the  United  States  is  less  interested  in  this  subject 
than  the  other  nations  here  assembled.  With  her  great  territory 
and  her  extensive  sea  borders,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  United  States 
should  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  enemies  than  that  other  nations 
should  suffer.  And  the  ardor  of  the  United  States — ^for  it  is  a  very 
deep  and  goiuine  ardor — for  the  society  of  nations  is  not  an  ardor 
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springing  oat  of  fear  or  ^tprehension,  but  an  ardor  sprin^iig  out 
of  the  ideals  which  have  come  in  the  conaciotimeeB  of  thie  war. 

In  coming  into  this  war  the  United  Statee  never  for  a  moment 
thought  that  ehe  waa  int^rening  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  or  the 
politics  of  Asia,  or  the  politics  of  an?  part  of  the  world.  Her 
thought  waa  that  aQ  the  world  had  now  become  conscious  that  there 
was  a  single  cause  of  justice  and  of  liberty  for  men  of  ever;  kind 
and  place. 

Ther^ore,  the  United  States  should  feel  that  its  iiart  in  this 
war  should  be  played  in  vain  if  there  ensued  upon  it  abortive 
European  settlements.  It  would  feel  that  it  could  not  take  part  in 
guaranteeing  those  European  settlements  unless  that  guarantee  in- 
volved the  continuous  superintendence  of  the  peace  of  the  world  I7 
the  associated  nations  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concert  our  beet  judgment 
in  order  to  make  this  League  of  Nations  a  thing  sometimes  called 
into  life  to  meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning  in  watchful 
attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  nations,  and  that  its  con- 
tinuity should  be  a  vital  continuity,  its  functions  continuing  func- 
tions, that  do  not  permit  an  intermission  of  its  watchfulness  and 
of  its  labor;  that  it  should  be  the  ^e  of  the  nations,  to  keep  watch 
upon  the  common  interest,  an  eye  that  did  not  slumber,  an  eye 
ibat  was  everywhere  watchful  and  attentive. 

And  if  we  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  we  do !  We  shall  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  peoples.  This  is  what  their  thought 
centers  upon. 

Qentlemen,  the  sdect  classes  of  mankind  aie  no  longer  the  gov- 
ernors of  mankind.  The  fortunes  of  mankind  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  plain  people  of  the  whole  world.  Satis^  them,  and  you  have 
justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  have  established  peace.  Fall 
to  Batis^  them,  and  no  arrangonent  that  you  can  make  will  either 
set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Tou  can  imagine,  I  dare  say,  the  sentiments  and  the  purpose 
with  which  the  repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  support  this 
great  project  for  a  League  of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as  the  keynote 
of  the  whole,  which  expressed  our  purposes  and  ideals  in  this  war 
and  which  tiie  associated  nations  have  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a 
settlement 

If  we  return  to  the  United  States  without  having  made  every 
effort  in  our  power  to  realize  this  program,  we  should  return  to 
meet  the  merited  scorn  of  our  feUow-citizens.     For  they   are  a 
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body  that  constitute  a  gTeat  democracf.  Tlier  expect  their  leaders  to 
speak;  their  r^reeentativee  to  be  their  serrantB. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  obejr  their  mandate.  But  it  is  with 
the  greatest  enthnsiaam  and  pleasure  that  we  acc^t  that  mandate. 
And  because  this  is  the  k^note  of  the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged 
our  every  purpose  to  it^  as  we  have  to  everj  item  of  the  fabric.  We 
would  not  dare  abate  a  single  it«m  of  the  program  which  conati- 
tutes  onr  instmctionB ;  we  would  not  dare  to  compromise  upon  any 
matter  as  the  champion  of  this  thing — this  peace  of  the  world,  this 
attitude  of  justice,  this  jninciple  that  we  ere  the  masters  of  no 
peoples,  but  are  here  to  see  that  ereiy  people  in  the  world  ahall 
choose  its  own  masters  and  gov^n  its  own  destinies,  not  as  we  wiah, 
but  as  th^  wish. 

We  are  here  to  see,  in  short,  that  the  Tet;  foundations  of  this 
war  are  sw^t  away.  Those  foundations  were  the  private  choice 
of  a  small  coterie  of  civil  rulers  and  military  staffs.  Those  founda- 
tions were  the  aggression  of  great  powers  upon  the  small.  Those 
foundations  were  the  holding  together  of  onpiree  of  unwilling  sub- 
jects by  the  duress  of  arms.  Those  foundations  were  the  power  of 
small  bodies  of  men  to  wield  their  will  and  use  mankind  as  pawns 
in  a  game. 

And  nothing  leas  than  the  onancipation  of  the  world  from  these 
things  will  accomplish  peace. 

When  the  Freudent  had  finished  bis  speech  Lloyd  George 
rose  and  said: 

Had  I  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  League  of 
Nations,  it  would  have  vanished  before  the  spectacle  as  I  saw  it 
last  Sunday,  when  I  visited  a  region  which,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  fairest  in  this  very  fair  land. 

We  drove  for  boors  tiiroogh  what  was  a  wilderness  of  desolation. 
It  did  not  look  like  a  ooontry  where  there  were  habitations  of  men, 
but  it  was  torn  and  ahattered  and  rent  beyond  all  recognition.  We 
visited  one  cit7,  which  had  been  very  beautiful,  but  where  we  saw 
scenes  which  no  indemnity  can  ever  make  good, 
i  One  of  the  cruelest  features  was  the  knowledge  that  Frenchmen, 
who  love  their  land  almost  more  than  any  other  people,  had  had 
to  sasist  the  ennny  in  demolishing  their  own  homea.  I  said  to 
myself  that  it  is  surely  time  we  set  up  some  other  method  to  setds 
qoaneb  than  this  organized  slanghtsr. 
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I  do  not  know  if  we  aludl  succeed  in  our  enterprise^  but  it  is 
alieadr  a  success  that  we  have  undertaken  it. 

Before  the  session  closed  for  the  day  the  Confereoice  unani- 
mously  resolved :  That  it  was  necessary  for  the  maintenanoe  of 
the  world  settlonent  about  to  be  established  that  a  League  of 
Kations  be  formed  to  promote  international  obligations,  and 
prevent  war ;  that  the  League  be  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty 
c^  peace;  that  it  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation;  that  its 
members  meet  periodically;  and  that  there  be  a  permanent 
organization  with  secretaries  to  carry  <hi  business  between  the 
meetings.  Having  reached  this  decision  it  was  determined  that 
a  committee,  representative  of  the  associated  governments,  be 
appointed  to  frame  the  constitution,  and  arrange  the  duties  of 
the  League,  and  draft  resolutions  in  respect  to  breaches  of  the 
laws  of  war,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Peace  Conference; 
A  commission  of  two  representatives  of  each  ctf  the  five  great 
powers,  and  five  to  be  elected  by  the  other  powers,  it  was 
ordered,  should  consider  and  report  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
authors  of  the  war ;  on  the  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire,  and  their 
allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  war;  on  tlie 
degree  of  responsibility  for  these  ofTenses  attaching  to  par- 
ticular members  of  the  en«uies*  forces,  however  highly  placed ; 
on  the  organization  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
these  offenders,  and  on  all  other  mattws  which  might  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  and  which  the  commission  might 
think  it  useful  to  consider. 

Another  commission,  composed  of  three  representatives  from 
eadi  at  the  five  great  powers,  and  two  each  from  Belgium, 
Greece,  Poland,  Boumania  and  Serbia,  was  to  oTumijif*  and 
report  on  the  amount  of  reparation  the  eneany  countries  ou^t 
to  pay,  on  what  they  could  pay,  and  on  the  method,  form  and 
time  within  which  the  payment  should  be  miade. 

A  third  conmiissitm  of  two  repres^itativee  frran  each  of  the 
five  great  powers  and  five  elected  by  the  nations  represented  at 
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the  Peace  Conference  was  to  inquire  "into  the  conditions  of 
employment  from  the  international  aspect,"  consider  the  "inter- 
national means  necessary  to  secure  common  action  on  matters 
affecting  conditions  of  employment,"  and  soggest  "the  form  of 
a  permanent  agency  to  continne  sach  inquiry,"  in  cooperation 
"with  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Leagne  of  Nations."  A 
fourth  was  "to  r^x^  upon  the  international  regime  for  ports, 
waterways  and  railways." 

Assignments  of  memberships  on  these  conference  committees 
were  far  from  pleasing  to  the  small  nations.  Belgium  objected 
strongly,  to  the  small  Dumber  allotted  her,  and  one  after  an- 
other delegates  of  other  small  nations  rose  to  endorse  her  objec- 
tion. When  they  had  finished  Pranier  ClSmenceau  mildly 
reminded  them  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  Powers  they 
might  not  have  been  at  a  peace  conference.  When  the  armistice 
was  declared,  he  told  them,  the  five  powers  which  formed  the 
Supreme  Conncil,  frcmi  whose  program  they  dissented,  bad 
twelve  millicnt  men  under  arms,  and  could  count  their  dead  by 
millions,  and  intimated  that  in  all  matters  they  should  have 
most  to  say.  The  little  powers  were  not  convinced  and  Sunday 
was  spent  by  the  Belgians  and  the  Serbians  in  framing  protests 
to  M.  ClSmenceeu.  Belgium  and  Serbia  claimed  that  th^  had 
suffered,  proportionally,  as  much  as  the  great  nations,  and 
ought  to  have  separate  representation  on  tiie  committees,  and 
not  be  lumped  with  other  small  nations  whidi  had  scarcely  felt 
the  horrors  of  the  war.  Three  groups  of  nations,  they  sug- 
gested, should  be  formed :  the  five  great  powers,  and  Belgium 
and  Serbia  which  were  great  sufferers;  natitms  which  fou^t, 
but  had  not  suffered  as  had  Belgium  and  Serbia ;  and  nations 
which  declared  war  but  did  not  take  part,  or  much  part,  in  the 
fighting.  Bepresentation  they  held  should  be  according  to  these 
groups. 

Despite  these  protests  no  action  was  taken,  and  on  Monday 
afternoon  delegates  of  the  nineteen  small  nations  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  M.  Jules  Cambon  and  quietly  appointed  their 
members  of  the  CommissionB,  according  to  the  decision  of  Uie 
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Peace  Ckmferenoe  on  Saturday.  While  they  were  so  engaged 
the  Supreme  CooncQ  formed  two  more  ctmimisaions,  one  to 
deal  with  matters  of  finance,  and  one  with  questions  of  "private 
and  maritime  laws" ;  continued  the  exchange  of  views  on  "the 
former  Clerman  Colonies  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East"; 
and  listened  to  the  Chinese  Uinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
colonial  matten  in  which  his  country  was  especially  concerned. 
On  Tuesday,  the  S8th,  this  enshange  of  views  was  again  con- 
tinued, and  the  delegates  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China, 
Japan,  and  tJie  Frendi  Minister  of  the  Colonies  were  heard. 
President  Wilson  contended  that  the  German  Colonies  should 
he  "internationalized,"  placed  under  the  care  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  was  his  wish  that  each  colony  taken  over  by  the 
League  should  not  be  given  outright  to  any  nation,  but  should 
be  watched  over  and  governed  by  some  Power  under  a  mandate 
from  the  League  of  Nations.  There  were  many  objections  to 
this  {dan.  Australia  claimed  German  New  Guinea  and  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago;  New  Zealand  claimed  Samoa;  Japan 
desired  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  groups,  and  a  secret  treaty 
of  1916  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  gave  the  islands 
north  of  the  equator  to  Great  Britain  and  those  south  of  the 
line  to  Japan.  China  urged  the  return  to  her  of  Kiau-Chau, 
ceded  by  her  under  pressure  to  Germany,  and  taken  from  the 
Germans  by  Japan  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Both  houses 
of  the  Federal  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  soon  after  the 
armistice,  resolved  that  it  was  essential  to  the  future  safety  and 
welfare  of  Australia  that  the  captured  German  possessions  in 
the  Pacific^  occupied  by  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops, 
should  not,  under  any  circumBtances,  be  returned  to  Germany. 
And  it  was  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  stand  by  her 
colonies.  Indeed,  a  part  of  the  British  press  called  upon  their 
delegates  to  do  so.  The  London  Olohe  declared  if  they  did  not, 
the  one-time  German  Colonies  would  fall  under  the  control  of  a 
League  of  Nations  that  did  not  exist,  and  which  no  practical 
statesman  approved.  The  Standard  considered  the  possession 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  German  Southwest  Africa,  as  neces. 
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aary  to  safeguard  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Australia  was 
just  as  much  intfireated  in  the  annexation  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
ss  was  the  United  States  when  she  annexed  Hawaii.  The 
Morning  Post  declared  that  if  the  Briti^  deletes  weakly  pei^ 
fiisted  in  their  attitude  of  not  supporting  the  Dominions^  they 
were  not  only  surrendering  British  interests  intrusted  to  them, 
but  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  which  scnne  day  mi^t 
disrupt  the  Empire^  The  League  of  Kations,  the  world  had 
been  assured,  was  to  be  an  iutematiooal  body  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  peace;  but  Hr.  Wilson's  proposal  would  make  it  the 
ruler  of  territory,  The  British  Empire  was  to  take  its  tenure 
from  the  League,  and  administer  territories  it  had  won  in  war. 
This  would  be  an  abrogation  of  sorere^ty  and  ownership  the 
British  delegates  had  no  ri^t  to  make.  The  idea  of  making 
the  British  Government,  or  a  Dominion  Goremmrat,  the  serr* 
ant  of  an  international  superior  was  one  the  British  pet^le 
would  never  «idur&  Even  the  London  Times  thouj^t  that,  by 
all  laws  of  race,  geography  and  conremence,  it  was  far  better 
to  hand  over  Southwest  Africa  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands 
to  the  Dominions  of  South  Africa,  New  2^aland  and  Australia, 
than  make  them  beneficiaries  under  reluctant  trustees. 

The  Westminster  Oaxetie  did  not  think  the  Dominions  need 
be  alarmed ;  they  were  sure  to  be  the  mandatories  of  the  terri- 
tories in  question.  Unable  to  come  to  a  final  decision,  the 
Supreme  Council  agreed,  as  a  provisional  arrangement,  that 
there  should  be  no  anneoations  of  territory  taken  from  the 
enemy;  that  the  people  of  civilized  territory,  wherever  it  might 
be,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Islands,  should  select  the 
nations  they  were  willing  to  have  as  mandatories,  and  that  the 
League  of  Nations  should  choose  the  governmrats  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  peoples  too  uncivilized  for  self-determination.  As 
another  step  towards  world  pacification  President  Wilson  now 
rect^nized  the  provisional  government  of  Poland,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  directed  the  military  representatives  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  report  what  military  force 
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was  neeessarj  to  maintain  order  in  Turkey,  and  what  propor- 
tion each  should  contrihute; 

Approach  of  the  day  aet  by  the  PreBident  for  hU  return  to 
Washington  made  the  utmost  speed  necessary  if  he  were  to 
bring  back  with  him,  as  he  wished,  the  finished  draft  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Speed  accordingly  was  made,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  Preamble  and  eleven  of  the  two  and 
twenty  articles  were  accepted  provisionally.  It  was  then  the 
seventh  of  February  and  the  German  Assembly,  another  body 
whose  duty  it  was  to  frame  a  Constitution,  was  in  sesuou  at 
Weimar. 

Following  the  German  practice  of  frightfulnees  and  terroiv 
inn,  Chancellor  Ebert,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  afternoon  of  February  6,  denounced  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  and  threatened  the  Allies.  The  occasion  called 
for  a  temperate  and  dignified  speech  outlining  a  policy  of  con- 
stmction,  and  reminding  the  del^ates  of  the  solemn  responsi- 
bilities which  rest  on  those  who,  having  pulled  down  one  form 
of  government,  are  about  to  set  up  another.  But  the  Chancellor 
made  no  such  speech.  We  are  done,  said  he,  with  Princes  and 
Koblee  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  German  people  are  now  ruling 
themselves.  Need  delivered  the  German  people  into  the  hands 
<^  thmr  enemies,  but  we  protest  against  their  becoming  slaves, 
for  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  yeaia.  He  then  denounced  the  expul- 
sion of  Germans  from  Alsace,  and  the  detention  of  800,000 
prisoners  of  war;  branded  the  terms  of  the  armistice  as  "of 
unheard  of  severity,"  and  as  "carried  out  without  shame,"  and 
warned  "our  adversaries  not  to  push  us  too  far."  Like  General 
Winterfeldt  (who  had  resigned  from  the  armistice  ccHnmiaaion), 
the  whole  German  Government  might  evoitually  be  forced  to 
renonnoe  collaborating  in  the  peace  discnasions,  and  throw  upon 
its  adversaries  all  the  weight  of  reeponsibili^  for  the  new  world 
organization.  Confident  in  the  promises  of  President  Wilson,  . 
"Germany  lay  down  her  arms,  and  we  await  the  peace  of 
President  Wilson  to  which  we  have  a  rif^t." 

Having  listened  to  Ebert,  the  Assembly  finished  its  organ- 
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ization,  and  on  the  fifth  daj  of  ita  aesnon  adopted  a  promional 
Constitatiott  for  the  German  Empire,  and  elected  Ebert  Presi- 
dent of  Germany.  OppoBitim  vaa  made  hj  Indep^dent 
Socialists  to  the  frequent  use  in  Uie  Constitation  of  the  word 
"empire."  "Bepablic,"  it  was  iosiated,  sbonld  be  nsed  instead ; 
bat  oppoaitioa  waa  of  no  avail  and  "empire^*  remained. 

Gerioanj  was  ihns  provided  with  a  goremment  witii  whidi 
the  Alliee,  and  the  Peace  Conference,  oo\ild  deal.  How  would 
that  body  deal  with  her !  The  Supreme  War  Council,  accwd- 
ing  to  report,  was  sharply  divided  as  to  die  terms  on  which  the 
armistice  should  be  oontinned  when  it  expired  on  February  17, 
and  had  referred  the  matter  to  a  sub-committee.  France  de- 
manded the  dismantling  of  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Khine,  continued  occupation  of  the  left  bank,  redaction  of  the 
German  army  to  twenty-five  divisions,  control  of  the  Essen 
munition  works  by  the  Allies,  and  no  lifting  of  the  blockade. 
Against  this  the  Americans,  and  those  who  opposed  the  French, 
contoided  that  fair  treatment  of  the  neutrals  of  Europe,  and 
of  Gennany,  required  that  the  blockade  be  lifted.  Germany 
could  not  be  reduced  to  econ<Hnic  helplessness,  and  at  l^e  same 
time  be  forced  to  pay  her  heavy  war  indemnitiee.  Great 
Britain,  said  the  Frooch,  is  protected  by  the  sea,  and  by  a  great 
fleet;  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  part  America  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  one  ste^  will  take  a  man  from  Germany  to  France. 
What  guarantees  has  France  that  Germany,  made  stronger  than 
ever  by  union  with  Austria,  will  not  take  that  step?  France 
must  be  protected  for  all  time  to  ocaaB  against  the  military  and 
industrial  aggression  of  Germany.  There  must  be  an  inter- 
national army  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
As  the  work  of  the  commission  appointed  to  frame  a  plan  for  a 
League  of  Nati(His  drew  to  a  close,  M.  Leon  Bou^eoiae^  there- 
fore, in  the  name  of  the  Frraich  Government,  presented  an 
article  providing  for  the  oration  of  an  international  army.  It 
was  not  accepted,  and  on  fViday,  February  14,  President 
Wilson  read  to  the  Peace  Conference  the  report  of  the  Oota- 
miesion  oa  the  anxiously  awaited  plan.    Bepresentatives  oi 
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faarteoi  natitms,  he  sud,  had  accepted  it  without  a  diBsenting 
Toieei*  The  event  was  epoch  makhig.  At  last  what  had  often 
seeoied  die  wild  dream  of  idealists  had  heen  realized,  and  the 
great  nations  of  both  ccmtinents  were  about  to  bind  themselveB 
to  keep  the  peace,  and,  if  need  b^  force  odiers  to  do  the  same. 

This  instniment,  aa  read  hy  the  President,  oonsiated  of  a 
Covenant  and  a  Conatitntion  of  the  League  of  Kations.  As  set 
forth  in  the  Oovenant,  or  Preamble,  the  signatory  powers 
adopted  the  Oonatitatioti  in  order  to  "promote  international 
cooperation  and  seoore  international  peace  and  secnritj,"  by 
binding  UunuelTea  "not  to  resort  to  war";  by  maintaining 
"open,  jnst  and  honorable  relations";  by  firmly  establishing 
international  law;  and  by  maintaining  "justice  and  a  scm- 
pnlons  reqtect  for  all  trea^  obligatiouB." 

The  Constitution,  as  yet,  was  bat  a  report  of  a  Commission 
to  the  Peace  Ciniferenoe,  and  subject  to  such  amendments  and 
additions  as  that  body  mi^t  think  proper.  Not  until  finished 
and  ratified  was  it  binding  on  any  nation.  As  drafted,  the 
Constitation  jntmded  for  a  body  of  delegates  and  an  Executive 
Council  The  body  of  delegates  was  to  c(Hisist  of  not  more  than 
three  from  each  of  the  hi^  contracting  parties  and  was  to 
meet  fnan  time  to  time  and  deal  with  matters  within  the  sphere 
of  the  League  each  power  having  one  vote.  The  Executive 
Council  was  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  five  great 
powers,  and  four  others,  selected  by  the  Council  in  such  manner 
as  mi^t  seem  fit,  and  was  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  or  as 
often  as  occasion  mif^t  require,  at  the  seat  of  the  League,  and 
deal  with  any  matter  within  the  sphm^  of  the  Lesgue,  or  affect- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world.  There  was  to  be  a  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, and  a  "Secretariat"  appointed  by  him  and  approved  by 
the  Ezecative  Council.  Bepresentativee  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  and  officials  of  the  League  were  to  have  diplcsnatic 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  buildings  occupied  by  the 

'The  natlont  w«ra  Greftt  Britain,  Fruce,  Italy,  United  BUtea,  Japan, 
Belgium,  Bruil,  Chloft,  CuehotloTakU,  Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Bou- 
uaola,  Serbia. 
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Leagae,  its  officers  or  repreeeutAtives  atteoding  its  meetings, 
were  to  have  the  ben^ts  of  extra  territoriality. 

Self-goreming  States,  not  among  the  fourteen  signatories, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  League  hj  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Stat«a  represented  in  the  Council,  but  none  shoold  be  admitted 
imlees  able  to  guarantee  "its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its 
international  obligations,"  nor  unleas  "it  shall  conform  to  such 
principles"  as  the  League  might  prescribe  for  "its  dbthI  and 
military  forces  and  armaments." 

The  League  recc^ized  that  maintenance  of  peace  required 
"reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety,  and  the  enforcement,  by  oonunon  action, 
of  international  obligations."  On  the  Executive  Council  was 
laid  the  duty  of  framing  a  plan  for  such  reductions,  with  due 
r^ard  to  the  geographical  situation  and  condition  of  each 
State;  of  determining  for  the  consideration  of  the  several  States 
what  military  equipment,  and  armament,  were  fair  and  reason- 
able; and  advising  how  the  evils  of  private  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  wax  might  be  prevented  without 
injury  to  states  unable  to  manufacture  enou^  for  their  own 
defense.  A  permanent  commission  was  to  advise  the  League 
on  the  execution  of  all  these  provisions,  and  on  military  and 
naval  matters  generally. 

Territorial  integrity,  and  existing  political  independence,  of 
all  members  of  the  League  must  be  preserved  against  external 
aggression.  War,  or  threat  of  war,  was  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  League  which  might  take  any  action  necesaary  to 
keep  the  peace  of  nations. 

Should  a  dispute,  which  could  not  be  adjusted  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  diplomacy,  arise  between  the  hi^  contracting 
parties,  they  were  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  without  first  sub- 
mitting the  matters  involved  to  arbitration,  or  to  inquiry  by 
the  Executive  Council,  nor  until  three  months  after  the  arbitra- 
tors had  made  their  award,  or  the  Council  its  recommendation. 
Even  then  war  must  not  be  waged  against  a  member  of  the 
League  which  accepted  the  award,  or  recommendation. 
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Tli««  was  to  1)6  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice 
to  hear  and  determine  matters  which  the  parties  in  dispute 
might  consider  suitable  to  be  submitted  for  arbitration.  Should 
any  member  break  tbe  covenant  r^arding  war,  it  was  to  be 
considered  as  baring  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other 
members  of  the  League,  and  be  immediately  subjected  to  a 
general  boycott.  What  military  and  naval  force  should  be 
raised  "to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League,"  was  for  die 
Executive  Council  to  decide.  Each  member  State  must  afford 
passage  through  its  territories  "to  the  forces  of  any  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  are  cooperating  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  League." 

There  was  to  be  general  supervision,  by  the  League,  of  the 
trade  in  arms  and  munitions  with  countries  where  control  of 
this  traffic  was  necessary ;  there  were  to  be  mandatories  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  colonies  and  territories  "inhabited  by 
peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves" ;  there  was  to  be  a 
permanent  bureau  of  labor  "to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and 
humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children"; 
there  was  to  be  "freedom  of  transit  aod  equitable  treatment  for 
tbe  commerce  of  all  States  members  of  die  League" ;  control  of 
international  bureaus  established  by  treaties,  if  the  parties  con- 
sented; registration  with  the  Secretary  General  and  prompt 
publication  of  all  future  treaties  made  by  any  member  of  the 
League ;  and  the  abrogation  of  all  obligations  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

The  instrument  was  not  the  work  of  any  one  man.  It  was 
composite,  was  made  of  selections  from  several  plans,  and  in 
its  lack  of  sequence  and  clarity  ^owed  unmistakable  signs  of 
haste. 

Having  finished  reading  the  plan,  tbe  President  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  document.  The  simplicity  of  the  League,  the  body 
of  delegates,  the  Executive  Council,  the  Secretariat  appealed  to 
him.  There  was  a  universal  feeling  that  the  world  would  not 
rest-  satisfied  if  the  deliberating  body  was  composed  merely  of 
officials  representing  so  many  governments.    It  was  impossible 
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to  have  an  assembly  so  large  aa  to  be  representative  of  twelve 
hundred  million  people.  But,  with  each  govemioent  free  to 
send  one,  two,  or,  if  it  pleased,  three  representatives,  thongb 
wiUi  but  one  vote,  it  might  change  its  r^resentation  from  time 
to  time,  and  so  gratify  "the  virtoally  universal  opinion  of  plain 
men  everywhere  that  they  wanted  the  door  left  open  to  a  variety 
of  representation  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  <dSoial 
body." 

To  safeguard  the  popular  power  oi  this  representative  body 
it  was  provided  that,  when  a  subject  in  dispute  was  submitted, 
it  was  not  to  arbitration,  but  for  discussion,  by  the  Executive 
CounciL  On  drantmd  of  either  party  it  could  be  drawn  frcHn 
the  Executive  Council  to  the  body  of  delegates  "because  throufj^ 
this  instrument  we  are  depending  primarily  and  chie&y  upon 
one  great  force,  and  this  is  the  moral  force  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world."  Armed  force  was  in  the  background,  but  it  was 
in  the  background,  and  if  the  moral  force  of  the  world  did  not 
suffice,  the  physical  force  of  the  world  must  "But  this  is  the 
last  resort  because  this  is  intended  as  a  constitution  of  peace, 
not  a  league  of  war." 

He  would  say,  Uierefore,  of  this  document,  "that  it  is  not  a 
Btraitjacket,  but  a  vehicle  of  life." 

A  living-  thing  is  bom,  and  we  must  see  to  it  what  clothes  we 
pnt  on  it  now.  It  is  not  a  vehicle  of  power,  but  a  vehicle  in  which 
power  ma;  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  exercise  it  and 
in  accordance  with  the  <^T<itnging  circumstances  of  the  time.  And 
yet,  while  it  is  elastic,  while  it  is  general  in  its  terms,  it  is  definite 
in  the  one  thing  that  we  were  <»Ued  to  make  definite.  It  is  a 
definite  guarantee  of  peace.  It  is  a  definite  guarantee  against  the 
things  which  have  just  come  near  bringing  the  whole  structure  of 
civilization  into  min. 

Its  purposes  do  not  for  a  moment  lie  vogue.  Its  purposes  are 
declared  and  its  powers  are  unmistakable.  It  is  not  in  contemplation 
that  this  should  be  merely  a  leagne  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  ia  B  league  which  can  be  used  for  cooperation  in  any  interna- 
tional mattCT.  That  is  the  significance  of  the  provision  introduced 
concerning  labor.  There  are  many  ameliorations  of  labor  conditions 
which  can  be  effected  by  conference  and  discussion.     I  anticipate 
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that  there  viU  be  k  great  usefulness  in  the  bureau  of  labor  wbich 
it  is  contonplflted  shall  be  set  up  I7  the  lea^a  Men  and  women 
and  children  who  work  have  been  in  the  background  through  long 
agea  and  sometimes  seemed  to  be  forgotten  while  goremments  have 
had  their  watchful  and  suspicious  eyes  upon  the  maneurers  of  one 
another,  while  the  thought  of  statesmen  has  been  about  structural 
action  and  the  larger  transactions  of  commeroe  and  of  finanoe. 

Now,  if  he  could  beliere  the  picture  which  he  aaw,  there  came 
into  the  foreground  the  great  bodj  of  the  laboring  people  of 
the  world,  "the  men  and  women  and  children  up(Hi  whcou  the 
great  burden  of  sustaining  the  world  trauA  from  day  to  day  fall, 
whether  we  wish  it  to  do  so  or  not;  people  who  go  to  bed  tired 
and  wake  up  without  the  stimulation  of  lively  hope.  These 
people  will  be  drawn  into  the  field  of  international  consultation 
and  help,  and  will  be  among  the  wards  of  the  combined  govern- 
ments  of  the  world." 

There  was  an  imperatire  article  concerning  the  publicity  of 
all  international  agreements.  "Henceforth  no  member  of  the 
league  can  claim  any  agreement  Talid  which  it  has  not  regis- 
tered with  the  secretary  general,  in  whose  office,  of  course  it 
will  be  subject  to  the  aiamining  member  of  the  league.  And 
the  duty  is  laid  upon  the  secretary  general  to  publish  every 
document  of  that  sort  at  the  earliest  possible  time." 

There  was  another  provision  in  the  covenant  which,  to  his 
mind,  was  cme  of  the  greatest  and  moat  satisfactory  advances 
that  had  yet  been  made.  "We  are  done  with  annexations  of 
helpless  peoples,  meant  in  some  instances  by  some  Powers  to  be 
used  merely  for  exploitation.  We  recognize  in  the  moat  sol«nn 
manner  that  the  helpless  and  undeveloped  peoples  of  the  world, 
being  in  that  condition,  put  an  obligation  upon  us  to  look  after 
their  interests  primarily  before  we  use  them  for  our  interests ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  of  this  sort  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  league  to  see  that  the  nati(»i8  who  are  assigned  as  the 
tutors  and  advisers  and  directors  c^  these  peoples  shall  look  to 
thfflr  interests  and  their  development  before  they  look  to  the 
interests  and  desires  of  the  mandatory  nation  iteeii. 
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"There  had  heen  no  greater  advance  than  thia.  If  7011  looked 
hack  upon  the  hiatorj  of  the  world  you  would  see  how  helpless 
peoples  have  too  often  been  a  prej  to  Powers  that  had  no  con- 
science in  the  matter.  One  of  the  many  dietresaing  revelations 
of  recent  years  was  that  the  great  Power  which  has  just  be^ 
happily,  defeated,  put  intolerable  burdens  and  injustices  upon 
the  helpless  people  of  some  of  the  colonies  which  it  annexed  to 
itself;  that  its  interest  was  rather  their  exterminalion  than 
their  development ;  that  the  desire  was  to  possess  their  land  for 
European  purposes,  and  not  to  enjoy  their  confidence  in  order 
that  mankind  might  be  lifted  in  these  places  to  the  next  higher 
level. 

"Now  the  worlds  expressing  its  conscience  in  law,  says,  there 
is  an  end  of  that;  that  our  consciences  shall  be  settled  to  this 
thing.  States  will  he  picked  out  which  have  already  shown  that 
they  can  exercise  a  conscience  in  this  matter,  and  under  their 
tutelage  the  helpless  peoples  of  the  world  will  c(nne  into  a  new 
light  and  into  a  new  hope." 

Lord  Eobert  Cecil  for  Great  Britain,  Leon  Bourgeoise  for 
France,  Premier  Orlando  for  Italy,  endorsed  the  plan,  the  Con- 
ference adjourned  at  seven  o'clock  in  Uie  evening,  and  that  night 
President  Wilson  left  Paris  for  Brest,  and  on  the  morrow  sailed 
for  home. 

It  was  then  time  to  arrange  the  new  armistice  terms,  for  the 
old  would  expire  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
February  17.  Friday  afternoon,  therefore,  Herr  Erzbergw 
and  the  German  del^^tes  met  Harshal  Foch  at  Treves,  and 
were  given  the  new  terms.  Efforts  made  by  Erzberger  to  obtain 
modifications  were  of  no  avaiL  Foch  sternly  refused,  but 
agreed,  in  order  that  diey  mi^t  be  sent  to  Weimar,  to  allow 
the  Germans  nntil  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  to  decide  whether 
they  would,  or  would  not,  accept.  If  reports  from  Weimar  may 
be  trusted  the  Cabinet  spent  Saturday  afternoon  and  night,  and 
until  dawn  on  Sunday  morning,  o(»isidering  the  terms,  and  then 
agreed  on  rejection.  B^ore  proceeding  to  act  on  this  decision, 
however,  leaders  of  all  parties  were  hastily  summoned,  and  con- 
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salted,  and  lutTitig  advised  the  Cabinet  to  accept,  it  did  ao,  and, 
one  hour  before  the  time  granted  hy  Foch  expired,  the  Qerman 
delegates  at  Treves  received  inatnictiona  to  sign.  Ere  they  did 
so  the;  were  to  present  a  note  of  protest  to  Marshal  Foch.  The 
German  Qovemment,  it  said,  was  aware  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences involved  in  either  signing,  or  rejecting,  the  armistice, 
and  when  instructing  its  delegates  to  sign  did  so  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Qovemments  were  striv- 
ing to  restore  peace  to  the  world.  Complaint  was  then  made 
that  the  agreement  wholly  ignored  the  new  German  Govern- 
ment set  up  in  an  orderly  way  by  the  German  people,  and  curtly 
ordered  the  evacuation,  in  favor  of  the  insargent  Polee,  of 
Bimbaum  and  Braitschen,  and  other  important  places.  Ger- 
many promised  to  carry  out  the  armistice  terms  she  had  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  fulfilling,  but  assumed  her  obligations  would 
not  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  President 
Wilson's  principles.  She  also  protested  against  the  provision 
that  the  Allies  might  end  the  armistice  at  any  time  on  three 
days'  notice. 

Scarcely  had  the  President  sailed  from  Brest  when  his  pri- 
vate secretary  at  Washington  made  known  to  the  Foreign 
Kelations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  a  message  cabled 
from  Paris  the  day  before  Each  article  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  the  President  said,  "was  passed  only 
after  the  moat  careful  examination  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee."  There  was  good  reason  "for  the  phraseology  and 
substance  of  each  article."  He  requested,  therefore,  that  he 
might  go  over  the  constitution,  article  by  article,  with  the  com- 
mittees, before  it  became  "the  subject  of  debate  in  Congress," 
and  invited  them  to  dine  with  him  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States.  The  President,  it  was  announced, 
would  land  in  Boston,  and  the  dinner  would  be  on  February 
26. 

Leaders  in  the  Senate  were  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  c<»nply. 
Since  the  receipt  of  the  President's  request,  said  Senator  Borah, 
his  secretary  has  announced  that  he  will  speak  in  Boston.    It 
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I  likely  therefore  that  his  request,  iliat  the  Oonstitation 
d  the  League  should  not  be  debated,  had  been  modified.  There 
was  a  powerful  propaganda  under  way  in  favor  of  the  League. 
Ez-President  Taft  and  his  friends  were  traveling  the  conntrj 
and  speaking  in  its  favor.  The  President  would  discuss  it,  the 
press,  the  people  in  clubs  and  hotel  lobbies  would  discuss  it,  as 
they  should.  There  was  no  reascoi  then  why  the  Senate,  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  should  not  debate  it,  and  if  that  body  had  any 
Bclf-respect,  or  mental  courage,  it  would  discuss  it  whenever  it 
pleased.  "The  President,"  said  Senator  New,  "does  not  want 
the  Senate  to  talk,  and  yet  talks  to  everybody.  Now  he  pro- 
poses to  talk  in  public,  on  his  return,  in  Boston.  But  he  does  . 
not  want  any  one  else  to  talk,  neither  the  Senate^  nor  any  one 
else." 

Opposition  came  chiefly,  tbou^  not  entirely,  from  Ae  Ke- 
puUican  members,  who  held  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
League,  if  adopted,  would  force  us  to  abandcn  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, give  up  much  of  our  Bovereignty  and  independence,  do 
many  things  in  flat  contravention  to  express  provisions  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  submit  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
and  even  of  dconeetic  policy,  to  the  decision  of  a  body  in  which 
there  were  eif^t  foreign  votes  to  one  American.  In  support  of 
this  contention  Articles  VIII,  X,  XII,  XVIII  and  XIX  were 
cited. 

By  Article  VIII  the  Executive  Council  was  vested  with 
authori^  to  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  military  and  naval  armament  was 
fair  and  reasonable  for  the  needs  of  each.  Would  not  this  be 
an  impairment  of  the  sovereign^  and  independence  of  the 
United  States  I  Was  not  the  Government  in  duty  bound  to  de- 
fend the  country  ?  What  would  the  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  Ihe  Philippines,  along  onr  Mexican  bord^,  say  to  giving 
Japan  and  Mexico  a  vote  in  deciding  how  many  ships,  and  how 
many  soldiers  we  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  f  Nrather  the 
President,  nor  the  Senate,  nor  Oongrees,  nor  all  combined, 
could  make  such  a  transfer,  to  foreign  powers,  of  that  inalien- 
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able  attrilmte  of  our  wreredgnty,  the  right  to  decide  for  oor- 
selvee  what  shall  constitate  our  means  of  defense. 

Article  X  bound  the  metabers  of  the  Leagoe  to  preseire, 
against  foreign  aggression,  the  territorial  int^rity,  and  present 
political  independence,  of  oil  States  members  of  the  League, 
and  authorized  the  Executive  Council  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  obligation  must  be  fulfilled.  If,  it  was  said,  the 
territorial  int^ri^  of  the  British  Empire  is  attached,  the 
United  States  must  CMue  to  the  reacue.  We  have  no  choice,  for 
it  will  not  be  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  decide,  but  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, by  the  vote  of  eight  foreign  powers  to  one  American. 
Should  trouble  arise  on  our  continent,  should  our  Sepublic  be 
threatened  by  Mexico  and  her  allies,  are  we  to  decide  what  is 
to  be  done  !  Ear  from  it  This  Executive  Council  of  foreigners 
will  take  jurisdictitni  and  decide  what  shall  be  done  in  this 
purely  American  affair.    Where  then  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  I 

Articles  XII,  Xni,  XIV,  ZV  and  XVI  may  be  taken  to- 
gether, it  was  said.  They  provide  that  disputes  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  that  the  parties  shall  abide  by  the  de- 
cision, that  in  event  of  refusal  the  Council  shall  propose  the 
steps  "which  can  best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto" ;  that  no 
party  shall  go  to  war  with  any  other  party  that  complies  with 
the  recommendations,  that  if  it  does  the  "Council  ehall  propose 
measures  necesaary  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations,"  and 
that  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  offending  party  shall 
"be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war"  against  all  other 
members  of  the  League,  and  the  Council  shall  decide  what  naval 
and  military  force  each  m^nber  of  the  League  shall  contribute 
to  coerce  the  refractory  party.  Does  this  mean,  it  was  asked, 
that  in  a  Magdalena  Bay  affair  we  must  not  only  sutanit  our 
case  to  this  foreign  tribunal,  but  abide  by  the  decidon  i  Where 
then  is  the  Monroe  Docta-ine  ?  Does  it  mean  if  we  do  not  abide 
by  the  decision  we  must  meet  a  world  in  armst 

Article  XVni  gives  to  the  League  superviBitm  of  the  trade 
in  arms  with  countries  which  need  warlike  material  for  defense. 
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Our  ConBtitution  gives  to  Congresa  sole  power  to  r^nlate  trade 
with  forei^  countries.  Article  XIX  would  bind  us  to  take 
part  in  the  guardianship  of  small  nations,  and  would  inevitably 
force  us  to  send  ships  and  troops  to  Syria,  Armenia,  Africa. 

There  were  Democratic  Senators  ^o  thought  the  League 
Constitution  was  the  greatest  ageaxy  for  world  peace  ever  de- 
vised by  man ;  was  fall  of  wise  provisions ;  was  a  triumph  for 
the  President;  was  a  great  step  forward  in  the  advance  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  was  a  thing  that  would  appeal  to  every  civilized 
nation,  and  did  not  in  the  least,  impair  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  was  a  world  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  the  power  of  the 
League  behind  it ;  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  could  be  maintained. 

Despite  the  request  of  the  President^  di8cussi<Hi  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  League  was  opened  in  the  Senate  on  February 
19.  Our  participation  in  such  a  league,  its  oppcoients  insisted, 
would  be  a  surrender  of  our  sovereignty,  a  violation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, an  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  a  dis- 
r^ard  of  Washington's  advice  to  keep  dear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances. The  Constitution  of  the  League  was  described  as  "the 
greatest  triumph  for  English  dijJomacy  in  three  centuries  of 
English  diplomatic  life."  It  had  been  lifted  almost  bodily 
from  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Genial  Smuts  in  January, 
and  when  the  members  of  the  League  "finally  settle  down  to 
business  England  will  have  one  vote,  Canada  one  vote,  New 
Zealand  one  vote,  Australia  oae  vote,  and  South  Africa  one 
vote,  while  the  American  nation,  created  by  our  fathers  and 
preserved  through  the  centuries  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of 
our  forebears,  will  have  one  vote.  In  both  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  the  delegated  body  the  same  proportion  obtains,  and 
these  two  bodies  direct,  dinninat^  and  mark  out  the  policy  of 
this  entire  program,  whatever  it  is  to  be,  under  the  League." 

Great  Britain  was  to  surrender  nothing.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  "have  surrendered  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  this 
country,  which  has  hem  established  for  100  years,  and  we  have 
g(me  b^nd  these  powers  and  placed  at  their  disposal  our 
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fimuiceB,  our  man-power,  and  our  full  capacity  to  guarantee  Ota 
integrity  of  their  posseesions  all  over  the  globe.  Is  it  an  even 
balance  between  these  great,  powers  and  the  United  States  1" 

Mr.  Taft  had  long  been  a  contributor  to  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  In  a  recent  editorial  he  had  declared 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  safe  under  tlie  Constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  for  this  he  was  now  called  to  account  by  Sen- 
ator Borah  in  an  open  letter: 

In  a  Btatemmt  nude  to  the  preu,  and  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  Connreaaionai  Record,  you  are  qnoted  as  eaTuig  that  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  the  leopia  of  nations  ssTes  the  Uonroe  Doc- 
trineL  On  the  other  hand,  Ifr.  Aranha,  Braiilian  diplomat,  and 
late  ambasaador  at  The  Haguc^  declares:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
as  I  see  it,  is  deetrored  b;  the  new  League.  There  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  attempt  to  protect  the  repub- 
lics of  the  new  world."  A  dispatch  to  the  Kew  York  Sun  from 
Paris  states  that  the  belief  in  France  is  that  the  League  destroys 
the  UoQToe  Doctrine.  Tjoading  jonmals  in  England  have  declared 
to  the  same  effect  I  have  convened  with  a  number  of  lawyers  in 
tiiis  eountrr,  most  of  whom  agree  that  the  League  and  the  Sfonroe 
Doctrine  cannot  exist  together,  and  all  with  whom  1  have  spoken 
agree  that  the  matter  is  left  in  great  doubt.  Leading  journals  in 
this  country  take  opposite  views  of  the  queeticm.  The  proposition 
which  I  submit  to  jou  is,  why  had  so  great  a  matter  been  left  in 
doubt  when  three  lines  added  to  tite  constitution  excepting  this 
important  policy  of  ours  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League,  will 
place  the  whole  subject  btgrond  oontcntion  or  cavil  t 

If  the  advocates  of  the  League  in  dte  United  States  want  to  pi«- 
eerve  the  Uonroe  Doctrine  will  they  offer  an;  objection  to  writing 
in  this  proposed  constitution  an  exception  or  reservation  clause 
which  wiU  preserve  it  beyond  question  I  If  th^  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  nception  clear  are  we  not  entitled  to  presume  that  they 
are  willing  to  see  the  Uonroe  Doctrine  sacrificed!  If  Eng- 
land, Japan,  France  and  Italy  do  not  want  to  destroy  the 
Honroe  Doctrine  th^  will  readily  consent  to  the  reservation.  If 
th^  do  not  consent  it  will  be  sufBcient  proof  to  all  that  thcgr  wish 
to  destroy  it  and  believe  that  this  League  constitution  accomplishes 
that  fact — a  suffici^it  justification  to  warrant  the  American  people 
in  insisting  upon  unmistakable  language  to  preserve  it. 
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Mr.  Taft  was  then  reminded  Uiat  the  arbitration  ooDveoitioii 
of  The  H&gue  conference  of  1907  expreasAj  reseired  Uie  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  he  was  asked: 

'^ilt  jou  and  other  friends  and  Kdvocates  of  the  Les^e  endorse 
an  exception  or  reserration  clause  to  be  attached  to  this  proposed 
conatitation  in  the  Ungual  of  the  reservation  attached  to  The 
HSffue  convention  of  1907  Ps 

Mr.  Taft  was  traveling  over  the  country,  speaking  in  ci^ 
after  citj  in  the  interest  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and 
urging  support  to  the  Preeident  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  League 
of  Nations,  was  then  on  the  Pacific  Cktast,  and  at  Sacramento 
made  reply: 

In  reference  to  Senator  Borah's  question  whether  I  would  recom* 
mend  an  amendment  to  the  covenant  of  Paris  specifically  reeerv- 
ing  from  its  construction  any  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  I  have  to  say  I  believe  the 
whole  spirit  and  essence  of  the  covoiant  is  not  only  t«  preserve 
the  Ifonroe  Doctrine  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  also  to  ertsnd 
it  to  the  world,  and  to  give  it  the  sanction,  not  of  the  United  States 
alone,  but  also  of  the  whole  League  of  Kations.  This  is  particularly 
and  qtecifically  shown  in  Article  10  of  the  covenant 

If  it  be  said  that  Article  10  does  not  prevent  a  foreign  nation 
from  buying  its  way  into  territorial  ownership  and  political  power 
in  the  Weston  Hemisphere,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  and  other  American  powers,  thm  I  doubt  not  that  before 
the  covKiant  is  signed  and  onhodied  in  the  treatr  of  peace,  the 
concert  of  nations  at  Paris  will  consent  to  have  such  a  provision 
inserted.  Of  course,  I  would  favor  this;  but,  personally,  I  am  cou- 
fidmt  that  without  this  specific  provieion,  tiie  League  Would,  under 
the  covenant  as  it  is,  maintain  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  whole 
ICouroe  Doctrin&" 

*  "Nothing  contained  in  this  eonveaticm  iliall  be  so  eoostraed  as  to  re- 
quire the  United  State*  of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy 
of  not  Intruding  upon,  interfering  with  or  entangling  itself  in  the  po- 
Utical  aueitions  of  policy  or  internal  adminiBtration  of  any  foreign  atat^ 
nor  Hhall  anything  cootuned  in  the  laid  conventiona  be  conatrued  to  imply 
a  relinquiehment  1^  the  United  Slates  of  its  traditional  attitude  towards 
purely  American  qncsUoBS." 
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Senator  Beed  opposed  the  Leagae  because  tlie  ccntrol  of  it 
wotild  inevitablj  be  in  the  hands  of  Europeoit  and  Afliatio 
nations;  becaiise  the  British  Empire  would  probably  control 
the  League;  because,  if  at  an;  time  Great  Britain  lost  control, 
the  German  powers  would  be  likely  to  succeed  to  her  position  of 
dominance ;  because  in  the  background  was  the  menace  of  world 
Bolshevism,  whose  "fangs  are  plaLnlj  visible  in  the  constitaticMi 
of  the  League" ;  and  because  whoever  controls  tbe  League  will 
control  the  world.  He  was  opposed  because  the  League'  abro- 
gated the  Monroe  Doctrine,  forced  us  to  surrender  a  part  of  our 
sovereignty,  would  involve  us  in  conflicts  with  the  world,  com- 
pelled us  to  contribute  to  an  international  force  which  might 
be  used  against  us,  required  us  to  submit  to  a  tribunal,  the 
majority  of  which  would  be  foreigners,  matters  vital  to  the 
United  States.  Among  such  were  lite  right  of  aliens  to  enter 
the  United  States,  the  alau^ter  of  American  citizens  along  the 
Mexican  border,  the  killing  of  Americans  on  the  hi^  seas,  seiz- 
ure and  search  of  American  vessels,  imprisonment  of  American 
seamen,  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  tbe  seizure  td 
the  CanaL  Thes^  and  a  thousand  other  vital  questions,  could 
be  forced,  by  any  aotagonist,  to  a  decision  by  the  Executive 
Council  composed  of  eight  foreigners  and  one  American.  Even 
American  labor,  the  beet  paid,  best  treated,  hi^est  class  of  labor 
in  the  world,  was  threatened,  for  the  moment  the  League  under- 
took to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  labor  of  other  countries, 
American  labor  would  be  dragged  down  from  its  place  of  van- 
tage to  the  low  level  <^  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

No  Senator  approving  the  League  had  relied  when,  <m  Mon- 
day, February  24,  the  Presidrait  landed  in  Boston,  made  a  short 
speech  in  response  to  the  hearty  welcome  given  him,  and  hurried 
on  to  Washington. 

Speaking  of  our  duty  to  become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  the  President  asked  if  at  this  juncture  America  wen 
to  fail  tile  world  what  would  become  of  itt  No  disrespect  to 
any  other  great  people  was  meant  when  he  said,  "America  is 
the  hope  of  the  world,"  and  if  she  does  not  justify  that  hope 
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the  result  ib  unthinkable.  All  nations  would  again  l}ecc«ne  hos- 
tile campa,  and  the  men  at  the  Peace  Conference  would  go 
home  knowing  the;  had  failed,  for  thej  were  bidden  to  do  some- 
thing else  than  sign  a  peace  treaty.  If  our  delegates  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace,  thongh  it  were  the  best  treaty  that  cotild 
poasiUy  be  had,  and  then  went  home,  they  would  know  that  they 
bad  left  on  the  historic  table  at  Yfflrsailles  nothing  but  a  modern 
scrap  ot  paper,  with  no  nations  united  behind  it,  no  great  forces 
combined  to  make  it  good,  no  assurance  given  to  the  down- 
trodden people  of  the  world  that  they  should  be  safe.  "Any 
man  who  thinks  that  America  will  take  part  in  giving  the  world 
any  such  rebuff  as  that  does  not  know  America.  I  invite  him 
to  test  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  We  set  this  up  to  make 
men  free,  and  we  did  not  con£ne  our  conception  and  purpose 
to  America,  and  now  we  will  make  men  free."  If  America  did 
not  do  this  she  would  have  "to  keep  her  power  for  those  narrow, 
selfish,  provincial  purposes  which  seem  so  dear  to  some  minds 
that  have  no  sweep  beyond  the  nearest  horizon." 

"Think,"  said  the  President,  "of  the  picture,  think  of  the 
utter  blackness  that  would  fall  on  the  world.  America  has 
failed  I  America  made  a  little  essay  at  generosity  and  then 
withdrew.  America  said,  'We  are  your  friends,'  but  it  was 
only  for  to-day,  not  for  to-morrow.  America  said,  'Here  is  our 
power  to  vindicate  right,'  and  then  the  next  day  said,  'Let  ri^t 
take  care  of  itself,  and  we  will  take  care  of  ourselves.'  America 
said,  'We  set  up  a  light  to  lead  men  along  the  path  of  liberty, 
but  we  have  lowered  it;  it  is  intended  only  to  light  our  own 
path.'  We  set  up  a  great  ideal  of  liberty,  and  then  we  said, 
'Liberty  is  a  tbing  that,  you  must  win  for  yourself.  Don't  call 
on  me.'  And  think  of  the  world  we  would  leave,"  the  Presi- 
dent continued.  "Do  yon  realize  how  many  new  nations  are  to 
be  set  up  iK  the  presence  of  old  and  powerful  nations,  and  left, 
if  left  by  ns,  without  a  friend  ?  Are  you  going  to  set  up  Poland 
and  leave  hst  surrounded  by  enonies  t  Do  you  know  how  many  ■■ 
enemies  would  ponnce  on  the  Czechoslovaks  and  Jugoslavs  if 
the  world  is  not  behind  than?    You  poured  out  your  m<mey  to 
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help  suooor  the  Armenians,  now  set  jour  atrengtli  bo  that  Ui^ 
shall  norer  snffer  again.  The  peace  of  the  world,"  the  President 
said,  "could  not  endure  for  a  generation  unless  guaranteed  hy 
the  united  forces  of  the  civilized  world." 

When  he  spoke  of  the  nations  of  the  world  he  did  not  mean 
the  gorenunenta  of  the  world ;  he  meant  the  peoples  who  con- 
stituted the  nations  of  the  world.  They  were  "in  the  saddle," 
th^  were  going  to  see  to  it  that  if  their  present  governments 
did  not  do  their  wills,  some  other  government  must,  and  the 
present  governments  knew  it 

1^0  official  statement  of  what  was  said  at  the  Conference  with 
the  foreign  relations  committees  of  the  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress was  made  public.  But  some  intimations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's views  found  thmr  way  to  the  reporters.  It  was  said,  the 
President  believed  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  League  because  fourte^i  nations  had  approved 
it ;  that  nothing  in  the  document  called  for  an  abandonment  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  whether  the  TTnited  States  should, 
or  should  not,  send  troops  to  Europe  if  occasion  arose  would 
be  for  Congress  to  decide;  Ihat  he  believed  the  people  would 
feel  that  our  country  should  at  least  take  a  {ffominent  part  in 
policing  Armenia  until  conditions  there  were  improved,  and 
that  if  we  did  not  ratify  the  League  thrare  would  be  the  deepest 
sorrow  throughout  the  world,  and  serious  consequences  mi^t 
arise  in  the  fotnra 

Debate  on  the  Constitution  was  now  resumed  in  the  Senate 
and  speeches  were  made  in  its  defmse.  Fear  that  the  League 
would  be  controlled  by  Asiatic  despots,  or  Qreat  Britain,  or 
Cermany,  or  the  Bolsbeviki,  were  derided  as  grotmdiesa.  In 
the  Executive  Council  were  nine  powers,  five  of  whom  were 
permanent  monbers.  No  one  of  them  was  controlled  by  a 
monarch  or  a  despot.  France  was  a  republic  In  Great  Britain 
the  King  had  no  more  political  power  than  the  King  painted 
on  a  playing  card.  And  the  same  was  true  of  Italy.  Qreat 
Britain  was,  in  fact,  a  great  dranocracy.  The  people  of  Japan 
venerated  the  Mikado,  but  they  forced  him  to  change  bis  min- 
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iOxsn  as  often  as  they  clianged  dieir  political  views.  The  age 
oi  despotic  govenunent,  the  age  of  autocrats,  was  gtme. 

The  altemative  before  us,  it  was  said,  is  war  and  prepara- 
tions for  war,  or  a  Leagae  of  Nations.  Which  shall  it  bet 
What  if  we  have  no  Leagae  of  Nations!  Senators  who  ob- 
ject to  this  Leagae  woald  object  to  any  League.  Tbej  magnify 
the  sacrifices  the  United  States  wonld  make  in  joining  the 
proposed  League,  as  if  our  country  whs  giving  up  everything, 
and  receiving  no  benefits  in  return.  They  attack  the  League 
as  a  form  of  internationalism.  The  Senators  are  too  late.  It 
has  come,  and  we  must  choose  between  an  internationalism  of 
justice,  peace,  and  mutual  support,  or  an  intemationalism  of 
the  Socialist,  the  Anarchist,  the  Bolshevist 

The  purpose  of  the  League  said  its  defenders,  is  to  main- 
tain international  peace.  To  this  end  Article  XII  provides 
that  members  of  the  Leagae  will,  in  no  case,  resort  to  war 
without  submitting  the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  to 
inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  nine  nations,  nor  even  then 
until  three  months  after  the  award,  or  reconmiendation,  whidi 
must  be  made  within  six  months.  This  affords  a  cooling  off 
time  of  nine  months,  a  great  safeguard  for  peaca  Another 
covenant  provides  that  no  member  will  ever  resort  to  war 
against  a  member  which  accepts  the  award  or  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  unthinkable  that  any  member  will  violate  this 
covenant,  and  thus  war  between  members  of  the  League  is 
made  as  nearly  impossible  as  it  can  be.  Beduction  of  armament 
is  required.  If  this  is  carried  out  in  good  faith  it  will  not 
only  reduce  the  dangers  of  war,  but  lessen  the  burdens  of 
government  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

We  have  been  told  that  if  we  join  the  League  we  abandon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  Doctrine,  they  held,  was  an- 
nounced when  every  country  had  to  look  out  for  itself;  but 
the  League  includes  the  very  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
prevention  of  aggression  by  nations  on  each  otiier.  We  are  told 
that  the  League  is  one  of  those  entangling  alliances  against 
which   Washington  warned   us.     Alliances   in   Washington's 
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day  were  to  enable  nations  tfaroogh  the  balance  of  power  to 
maintain  their  rival  interests.  Alliances  were  for  the  very 
purposes  of  ws^^ing  war.  The  League  of  Nations  is  a  great 
covenant  of  the  democracies  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  enter  the  I^agne,  Japan  could  cam- 
pel  ns  to  arbitrate  the  immigration  question,  and  if  she  ■mm, 
compel  us  to  admit  her  people.  If  Japan  undertook  to  raise 
that  question  she  could  not  win,  because  it  is  one  we  would  not 
arbitrate.  If  she  carried  it  to  the  Executive  Council  she  would 
be  opposed  by  Gmat  Britain  representing  Canada,  which  is  even 
more  determined  against  Asiatic  immigration  than  is  the  United 
States. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  enter  the  League  the  requirement  to 
limit  armament  will  impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
and  interfere  with  the  power  of  Congress.  One  hundred  years 
ago  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  limit  naval 
armament  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Tet  the  Senate  approved  that 
agreement  and  no  voice  has  ever  been  raised  against  it,  nor  has 
the  sovereign^  of  the  United  States  suffered  any  impairment.* 

Senator  Knox  opposed  the  League.  He  found  fault  wilii  the 
looseness  of  expression  which  characterized  the  document 
throughout,  and  made  precise  criticism  impossible,  and  cited 
articles  to  prove  his  contention.  He  found  fault  with  the  use 
of  the  word  'leagn&"  It  was  a  misnomer.  A  league  meant 
a  confederation,  and  a  confederation  implied  a  ri^t  "in 
the  several  parties  to  withdraw  at  will."  But  tiiere  was  no 
right  of  secession  "within  the  four  comers"  of  this  covenant. 
Once  in  the  union,  there  we  must  remain,  no  matter  how 
onerous  the  burdens,  no  matter  how  distasteful  to  our  people, 
until  we  could  persuade  the  Executive  Council  to  let  us  de- 
part in  peace,  or  until  the  League  fell  to  pieces,  or  until  we 
fought  our  way  out  against  Great  Britain,  France^  Italy,  Japan 
and  all  the  lesser  States  they  were  able  to  persuade  to  join 
the  League. 

■Speech  of  Senator  Hitchcock  ol  Kebruka. 
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The  real  governing  body  of  the  League,  the  Senator  held,  was 
the  Ezecative  Council.  Yet  the  document  contained  not  a 
word  regarding  such  ess^itial  matters  as  what  shall  be  the  Dum- 
ber of  representativee  fwHn  each  state,  how  the  number  shall 
be  fixed,  how  the  council  shall  be  organized  and  vote,  what 
shall  be  the  tenure^  compensation,  manner  of  appointment 
and  removal  of  the  members  of  this  body  which  has  powra-  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
go  to  war,  and  to  what  extent  th^  shall  participate  therein. 
Nor  were  rules  or  regulations  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
this  world  governing  body.  The  covenant  preamble  did,  in- 
deed, provide  that  International  peace  and  security  were  to  be 
promoted  "by  the  firm  establidunent  of  the  understandings 
of  international  law,  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  gov- 
emmentB."  But  this  merely  increased  the  difBculty,  "for  there 
is  DO  universally  recognized  body  vt  international  law,  and  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  instnmient  for  even  an  attempt  to 
secure  one.'*  In  short,  the  Senator  held  that  the  Executive 
Council  was  "legislature,  court,  and,  in  large  part,  executive 
all  in  one ;"  that  a  body  clothed  with  such  powers  was  an  ana- 
chronism ;  that  it  belonged  "not  to  the  enlightened  age  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  to  the  days  of  tiie  Medes  and  Persians"; 
and  that  "a  union  more  abhorrent  to  our  traditions,  to  our  free 
insUtutions,  to  the  trend  CKf  all  civilized  government,  could 
not  be  devised." 

By  Article  X  the  parties  bound  thems^ves  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independrace  of  all  league 
members.  It  was  to  be  noted,  the  Senator  said,  "that  this  guar- 
antee runs  not  alone  to  eziatiDg  territory  of  DStions,  but  to 
any  territorial  extent  to  which  they  may  hereafter  attain." 
By  Article  XII,  the  parties  were  bound  not  to  resort  to  war 
against  any  high  contracting  party,  over  any  dispute  what- 
ever, until  the  matter  had  been  sulnnitted  to  arbitraticoi,  or 
to  inquiry  by  the  CounciL  This,  said  Mr.  Knox,  "does  not 
prevent,  but  merely  delays  war  by  the  high  contracting  parties." 

By  Article  XV  the  parties  must  submit  to  the  Council  any 
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dispute  not  sabject  to  arbitration,  and  not  go  to  war  with  any 
perfrf  which  complies  with  any  recommendation  nnanimonflly 
made  bj  the  CounciL  "Seemingly/'  said  the  Senator,  "the^ 
may  go  to  war  over  a  Tecommendation  which  is  not  unanimoosly 
agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the  Coonoil,  except  the  parties 
in  dispnte."  By  Article  XVI  the  parties  were  pledged  to  sup- 
port one  another  in  financial  and  economic  measures  taken  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  article.  "What  our  contributions  will 
be  under  this,"  said  Mr.  Knox,  "how  much  our  citizens  must 
be  ground  down  by  taxes  to  take  care  of  wild  and  extraTSgant 
expenditures  which  we  did  not  and  would  not  originate,  initiate 
and  over  whic^  we  would  have  no  control,  only  an  all-wise 
Providence  can  foresee." 

Are  ^e  mandatory  states,  he  adced,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
high  contracting  parties,  by  the  members  of  the  League,  by 
the  body  of  del^ates,  or  by  the  Executive  Conncil  ?  But  no 
matter  who  picked  the  mandatory,  it  was  clear  that  some  other 
power  than  ourselvn  would  determine  whether,  and  when  our 
boys,  and  how  many  should  be  sent  to  the  arid  regions  of 
Armenia,  to  the  sleeping  death  rc^on  of  Central  Africa,  to 
the  wilderness  of  Soudiwest  Africa,  or  to  the  inhospitable  Soutli 
Pacific  Islee.  And  when  they  got  there  somdwdy  else  than 
ourselves  would  determine  bow  long  they  should  remain,  and 
by  what  laws  they  should  govern  the  people.  The  Senator 
claimed  that  there  were  no  provisions  in  the  covenant  which 
abolished  war  and  made  it  hfflrafter  impossible ;  that  it  struck 
down  most  vital  provisions  in  our  Constitution,  that  it  was 
destructive  of  our  sovereignty,  and  threatened  our  national 
independence  and  our  national  life. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  Senator  Lodge  offered 
a  resolution  setting  forth  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  omatitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  present 
form  should  not  be  accepted,  and  calling  for  the  utanost  ex- 
pedition of  the  urgent  business  of  n^otiating  peace.  It  bore 
the  signatures  of  thirty-seven  Bepublican  Senators  who  would 
edt  in  the  next  Coagreu,  was  intended  as  a  protest  to  be  read 
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into  ihe  minutes,  and  no  final  action  was  expected.  Scdi  the 
resolution  and  the  names  were  entered  on  the  journal,  and  two 
more  signatares  were  subsequently  obtained.* 

Later  in  the  da;  the  Siztj-fifth  Congress  adjourned  nne  die 
leaving,  stranded  in  the  Senate,  many  biUs  of  great  puUio  im- 
portance. Their  passage  had  been  prevented  by  a  Republican 
filibuster  against  a  general  deficiency  bill,  carrying  an  ap- 
propriation of  $750,000,000  for  the  railroads,  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  a  special  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  and  pre- 
venting  the  return  of  the  President  to  France.  The  President 
met  the  issue  squarely,  held  to  bis  plans,  and,  before  leaving 
Washington  for  a  second  trip  to  Paris,  made  a  statement 

A  group  of  men  in  the  Senate  have  d^bentte!;  chosen  to  em- 
barrass the  admiDistration  of  the  govermnent,  to  imperil  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  railway  syeton  of  the  countiy,  and  to  make 
arbitraiy  use  of  powers  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  It  is  plainly  my  present  duty  to  attend  the  Peace  Con- 
.  fercmce  at  Paris.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  public  business  during  a  session  of  the  Oongrees.    I  must  make 

•"WHEREAS,  Under  the  conatitntion  it  la  a  function  of  the  Senate 
to  sdTiae  and  couent  to  or  diuent  from  tii«  ratiflcation  of  any  treaty  of 
the  United  8tat«a,  and  do  euch  treatv  can  become  operative  witbout  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  expressed  by  tbe  afiOrmatiTe  Tote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present;  and 

"Whereas,  Owing  to  the  victory  of  the  arnu  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  naticms  with  whom  it  Is  associated  a  Peace  Conference  was  con- 
voied  and  is  now  In  session  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  terms 
of  p^^;  and 

''whereas,  A  eommittss  of  the  conference  has  proposed  a  constitution 
for  a  League  of  Nations  and  the  proposal  is  now  before  the  Peace  Cm- 
ference  for  its  consideration;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  ita 
constitutional  duty  of  advice  in  rc^rd  to  treaties,  Tliat  it  is  uie  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  while  it  is  their  sincere  desire  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  ijiould  unite  to  promote  peace  and  general  disarmament,  the  con- 
stltutitm  of  the  League  of  Natlwis  in  the  form  now  proposed  to  the  Peace 
Conference  should  not  be  accepted  by  tha  United  States;  and  be  it 

"ResolTsd  further,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States  should  immediately  be  directed  to 
the  utmost  npedltion  of  the  urrent  business  of  negotiating  peace  terms 
with  Germany  satisfactory  to  ue  United  States  and  the  nations  with 
whom  the  United  States  is  associated  in  the  war  sgsinst  the  Oermau 
OoTcmment,  and  that  the  proposal  for  a  League  of  Natiims  to  insure  the 
permanent  pwce  of  the  world  should  be  taken  up  for  careful  and  serious 
Mmsideration." 
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my  cHoioe  between  these  two  dntiee,  and  I  confidentlj  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  countiy  will  think  I  am  making  the  right  choice.  It 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  public  afiaiis  that  I  shonU  call  the  Con- 
grees  in  epecial  session  while  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Wash' 
ington,  because  of  more  pressing  dutf  elsewhere,  to  cooperate  with 
the  two  hooMS.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  who  hare  ob- 
structed, and  prerented,  the  passage  of  necessary  legislation  bare 
taken  all  this  into  consideration,  and  are  willing  to  asBume  the 
responsibilit;  of  the  impaired  cfflcimc;  of  the  goTemment,  and  the 
embarrassed  finances  of  the  countiy  during  the  time  of  my  enforced 
absence. 

No  sotmeo*  had  Congreu  adjourned  than  the  President  set 
(^  for  New  York,  and  on  the  eveaing  of  March  4  both  he  and 
Mr.  Taft  ^x>ke  in  defense  of  the  Leagne  frcou  the  same  platr 
form  in  that  city.  Just  before  the  President  rose  to  speak  the 
band  played,  "We  Won't  Come  Back  Till  If  s  Over  Over  There." 
"I  accept,"  said  he,  "the  intimation  mf  the  air  jost  played. 
I  will  not  come  back  'till  it's  over  over  there.' "  One  of  the 
first  things  he  should  tell  the  people  over  there  was,  "that  an 
orerwbelming  majority  of  the  American  people"  waa  in  favor 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  "I  know  that>"  be  said,  "to  be  tme. 
I  have  bad  unmistakable  intimations  of  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  country."  He  was  happy  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Taft 
in  this  cause.  Such  association  meant  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  not  a  party  issue.  No  party  had  "a  right  to  ap- 
propriate this  issue,  and  no  par^  will,  in  the  long  ron,  dare 
to  oppose  it"  The  League  had  not  arisoi  in  the  Council  of 
Statesmen.  It  had  come  from  the  need,  and  die  asfnration, 
and  the  self-assertion,  of  great  bodies  of  men  who  meant  to 
be  free.  He  could  explain  some  of  the  criticism  leveled 
against  it,  only  by  supposing  "that  the  men  who  uttered  the 
criticism  have  never  felt  the  greet  pulse  of  the  heart  of  the 
world."  He  was  amazed,  not  alarmed,  but  amazed,  that  there 
should  be  in  some  quarters  such  ignorance  of  the  state  of  tJie 
world.  "These  gentlemen  do  not  know  what  the  mind  of  men 
is  just  now.  Everybody  eke  does."  He  did  not  know  where 
ibsj  had  been  closeted;  by  what  influences  th^  bad  been 
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blinded;  but  did  know  tbey  bad  been  separated  from  the  gen- 
eral currents  of  die  tboughte  of  mankind,  and  wiahed  "to  utter 
tbis  solemn  warning,  not  in  waj  of  threat,  for  tbe  forces  of' 
tbe  world  do  not  tlireaten,  tb^  operate^  The  great  tides  of 
tbis  world  do  not  give  notice  that  tber^  are  going  to  rise  and 
run;  tbej  rise  in  their  majesty  and  overwhelm  might,  and 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  are  overwhelmed."  Unrest  in 
Europe  did  not  spring  from  merely  eoonomio  causes.  The 
peoples  saw  that  their  goremments  had  never  been  able  to  de- 
fend tbem  from  aggressions,  that  the  modem  Cabinet  bad 
neither  the  foresi^t  nor  tbe  prudence  to  stop  war,  and  they  said 
there  must  be  some  fundamental  cause  for  this,  and  found  it 
"to  he  that  nations  have  stood  singly,  or  in  little  groups  jealous 
against  each  other,"  and  that  "if  there  is  ri^t  in  tbe  world, 
if  there  is  justice  in  tiie  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  nations 
should  be  divided  in  the  support  of  justice."  I^ations  were 
meant  to  make  tbe  men  and  women  and  children  in  than  se- 
cure and  happy  and  prosperous,  and  no  nation  had  "a  right 
to  set  Up  its  special  interests  against  tbe  interests  and  benefits 
of  mankind,  least  of  all  tbis  great  nation  which  we  love." 

There  was  another  thing  the  critics  of  this  covenant  bad  not 
observed.  Tbey  bad  not  "observed  the  temper  of  those  splen- 
did boys  in  khaki"  that  they  sent  across  the  seas.  When  we 
entered  the  war  we  went  in  on  tbe  "basis  of  declarations"  made 
by  him  because  be  "believed  tbem  to  be  an  interpretation  of 
the  purpose  and  thoo^t  of  tbe  people  of  the  ITnited  States." 

And  tboee  boys  went  over  the9«  with  the  feeling  that  tii^  were 
sacredlr  bound  to  the  realisation  of  those  ideals;  that  th^  were 
not  onl;  going  over  there  to  beat  Gtermany;  that  th^  were  not  going 
over  there  merel?  with  reeentment  in  their  hearts  against  a  par- 
ticular outlaw  nation,  but  that  the;  were  crossing  those  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea  in  order  to  show  to  Europe  that  the  United 
States,  when  it  became  necessarjr,  would  go  auTwhere  where  the 
rights  of  mankind  were  threatened. 

The;  would  not  sit  still  in  the  trenches.  Th^  would  not  be 
restrained  l^  the  prudoice  of  experienced  continental  commanders. 
They  thought  ther  had  come  over  there  to  do  a  particular  thing. 
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and  they  were  going  to  do  it  and  do  it  at  onca  And  Just  as  soon 
as  that  rush  of  spirit  aa  well  aa  rush  of  body  came  in  contact  with 
the  lines  of  the  enony,  they  began  to  break,  and  thciy  continued  to 
break  until  the  cmd.  Th^  continued  to  break,  my  fellow  citizens, 
not  merely  because  of  the  physical  force  of  those  lusty  youngsters, 
but  because  of  the  irrwiatible  spiritual  force  of  the  anniee  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  that  tbey  fdt  It  was  that  that  awed  them. 
It  was  that  that  made  them  feel,  if  these  youngsters  erer  got  a 
foothold,  they  could  never  be  dislodged,  and  therefore  every  foot  of 
ground  that  they  won  was  permanently  won  for  the  liberty  of 
mankind. 

And  do  you  aiqipose  that  hariog  felt  that  crusading  spirit  of 
these  yonngatns,  who  went  orer  there  not  to  glori^  America,  but 
to  serre  their  fellowmen,  I  am  going  to  permit  myself  for  one 
moment  pi  slacken  in  my  effort  to  be  worthy  of  them  and  their 
eauset  What  I  said  at  the  opening  I  said  with  a  deeper  meaning 
that  periiaps  you  have  caught  I  do  mean  not  to  come  back  until 
it's  over  vnr  there,  and  it  must  not  be  over  until  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  asanred  of  the  permanent?  of  peao& 

!Not  a  man  at  the  Conference,  the  President  continued,  bnt 
felt  that  be  conld  not  "in  conscience  return  to  his  people  from 
Faiis"  unless  be  had  done  bis  utmost  to  do  something  more 
than  pat  his  name  to  a  trea^  of  peace.  Every  one  of  them 
knew  that  such  a  treaty  would  be  inoperative  without  the  eon- 
stant  support  of  a  great  organization  such  as  wotild  be  supplied 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  when  the  treaty  of  peace  came 
ba<^  gentiemen  on  this  side  of  the  water  would  find  "the 
covenant  not  only  in  it,  but  so  many  threads  of  the  treaty  tied 
to  the  coTenantf'  that  they  could  not  "dissect  the  covenant  from 
the  trea^  without  destroying  the  whole  vital  structura"  The 
peace  would  "not  be  vital  without  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
no  man  is  going  to  bring  bock  a  cadaver  with  him." 

Washington,  in  bis  Fareweill  Address  to  his  countrymen,  pub- 
lished in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  in  September,  1796,  said: 
"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  r^ard  to  foreign  nations 
is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations  to  have  wiUi  them 
as  little  poliiicaZ  connection  as  p(»sibla  *  *  *  Why,  by  in- 
terweaving OUT  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  en- 
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tangle  OUT  peace  and  prosperitj  in  Uie  toils  of  European  ambi* 
tioQ,  TiTalship^  interest  humor  or  caprice!  It  is  our  true 
policy  to  stear  clear  <d  pennanent  alliances  with  any  proportion 
of  the  foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patrtmizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagement."  The  Treaty  of  Alliance 
made  with  France  in  1778  was  then  in  force;  The  words 
"Anfamglitig  alliances"  were  not  used  by  Washington,  but  by 
Jefferson  in  his  first  inaugural  speech,  March  4,  1801.  Stat- 
ing what  he  deemed  "the  essential  principles  of  our  goTem- 
ment,  and  consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  ad- 
ministration," Jefferson  named  some  sixteen.  One  of  them 
was  "peac^  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations; 
entangling  alliances  with  non&"  Mr.  Taft  had  said  that 
Washington's  warning  was  against  "offensive  and  defensive 
alliances  with  tme  nation  against  another,"  and  that  "if  Wodi- 
ington  lived  to-day  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
pressing  sponsors  for  the  oovenant"  Beferring  to  this  re- 
mark the  President  said  Sir.  Taft  "put  the  exactly  right  in- 
terpretation upon  what  Waahington  said.  *  *  •  and  the 
thing  he  longed  for  was  just  what  we  are  now  about  to  supply; 
an  arrangement  which  will  disentangle  all  the  alliances  in 
the  world."  Kothing  entangled,  hampered,  bound  a  nation 
save  entrance  "into  a  combination  with  some  other  nation 
against  the  other  nadons  of  the  world,  and  this  great  disen- 
tanglement of  all  alliances  is  now  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
covenant,  because  (me  of  the  covenants  is  that  no  nation  shall 
enter  into  any  relationship  with  another  nation  inconsistent 
with  the  covenants  oi  the  League  of  Katdons." 

The  President  had  declared,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  came  back  gentlranen  on  this  side 
of  the  water  would  find  the  covenant  not  only  in  the  treaty, 
but  so  interwoven  that  the  two  could  not  be  parted.  While, 
however,  the  President  was  still  on  the  sea,  reports  from  Paris 
set  forth  that  the  preliminary  treaty  would  be  presented  to 
the  Qennan  commission   about  March   20th,    and  that  the 
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Leagae  of  Nations  would  not  be  a  part  of  it  All  sorts  of 
meanings  were  put  on  those  reports  by  opponents  of  tlie  League. 
Some  did  not  beliere  them.  Others  thought  that  reference 
was  made  to  tiie  preliminary,  and  not  to  the  final  treaty.  Still 
others  believed  that  the  warning  given  by  the  thirty-nine  Sena- 
tors had  opened  the  eyes  c^  the  Enropean  delegates  and  that 
they  wonld  heed  it.  But,  no  sooner  had  the  President  reached 
Paris,  than  his  private  Secretary  at  Washington  cabled,  ask- 
ing "if  there  was  any  truth  in  these  reports,"  and  announced 
that  he  was  "in  receipt  of  a  cable  from  the  President  stating 
that  the  Plenary  Council  has  positively  decided  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  to  be  part  of  the  peace  treaty ;  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  truth  in  any  report  to  the  contrary."  Several  Sena- 
tors thereupon  declared  diat  if  the  President  sulnnitted  the  pro- 
posed league  plan  so  linked  with  any  trealy  that  it  could  not 
be  separated,  they  would  vote  against  both.  The^  would  not 
be  intimidated  by  attempts  at  coercion. 

K.  Fichon,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair^  in  bis  we^y 
statement  to  representatives  of  forNgn  newspapers,  explained 
that  the  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the  C^ermans  in  the  course  of 
t«n  days,  was  the  preliminary  treaty;  that  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  state  of  war,  but  would  not  be  the  final  treaty ;  and  that 
it  oould  not  contain  the  League  at  Nations.  As  yet  the  plan 
was  a  mere  scheme  and  unfinished.  Views  of  neutral  nations 
whidi  had  been  invited  to  the  Conferencee,  and  amendments 
which  might  be  offered  could  not  be  considered  before  the 
preliminary  treaty  was  signed.  A  declaration  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  League  mif^t  be  inserted,  but  nothing 
more. 

Nevertheless,  reports  fnsn  Paris  continued  to  contain  aasmv 
ancee  that  the  President  had  not  changed  his  stand,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  would  at  least  be  an  appendix  to 
the  preliminary  treaty  in  order  that  Qemumy  mi^t  sign  the 
treaty,  and  yet  not  become  a  member  <^  the  League^  and  that 
the  documents  would  be  ready  before  the  end  of  March,  Speak- 
ing for  the  British  delegation.  Lord  Cecil  said  the  covenant 
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vould  be  part  of  tlie  treafy.  The  preluninary  treaty  would 
"settle  the  broad  principles  of  the  pacification  of  the  world." 
Of  such  a  treaty  the  CoTeoant  shoold  be  a  part.  Indeed,  he 
doubted  if  it  would  '*be  pMsible  to  proceed  to  the  terma  of  the 
final  b«a^  without  tlie  covenant  in  the  preliminary  one." 
Putting  it  in  would  not  delay  the  treaty.  Aside  from  those 
who  wanted  no  league  at  all,  and  those  who  d^nanded  a 
humaiUy  impossible  perfect  league,  there  v/ene  few  critics  of 
the  corenant  as  it  stood.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  no  obata- 
da  If  it  meant  no  interference  in  American  affairs,  by 
Europe,  witliout  tJie  rasiaent  of  the  United  States,  then  the 
covenant  strengthened  that  Doctrine  because  the  League  could 
act  only  throng  its  own  organs,  the  Council,  and  the  body 
of  delegates;  because  the  TTnited  States  would  always  be  a 
member  c^  each;  and  because  as  no  international  action  could 
be  takeo  without  unanimous  consent,  they  could  do  nothing  in 
America  to  which  the  United  States  was  opposed. 

Such  neutral  nations  as  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  attend 
the  Conference  now  presented  their  amendments,  said  to  be 
some  thirty  in  number,  and  on  Saturday,  March  22,  the  Peace 
Conference  met  and  began  the  work  of  revising  and  amending. 
Among  the  amendments  reported  to  have  been  presented  was 
one  by  Japan  providing  for  just  racial  treatment,  one  by 
Switzerland  concerning  sovereignty,  four  drafted  by  Mr.  Taft 
with  the  knowledge  and  encouragement  of  the  President,  and 
one  concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine  drawn  by  President  Wil- 
son, lliat  offered  by  Japan  was  not  pressed  for  it  met  with 
atavng  opposition.  Australia,  said  Mr.  Hn^es,  Premiw  of 
that  Commonwealth,  to  the  representatives  of  the  Associated 
Press,  cannot  accept  this  proposal  It  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  policy  we  have  so  long  maintained,  a  policy  vital 
to  our  existence  and  guarded  as  zealously  as  America  has 
guarded  her  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  the  League  may  compd 
a  State  to  amend  its  inmugration,  naturalizatifm,  and  fran- 
chise laws,  there  remains  to  that  State  but  the  shadow  of  sover- 
eignty.   The  substance  is  gone.    No  free  people  could  submit 
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to  'dictation  in  such  matters  Internal  problems  must  remain 
under  the  control  of  each  nation.  We  are  told,  hj  advocates 
of  this  amendment,  that  nothing  more  is  desired  tlian  the  mere 
recogniti(Hi  of  the  principle;  that  no  acti<m  is  contemplated. 
Either  the  principle  means  something,  or  nothing.  If  nothing, 
then  whj  insert  itt  If  something,  then  tiiis  something  wiU 
not  be  achiered  by  mere  words,  by  stopping  short  of  action. 
The  people  of  Anstralia,  he  said,  felt  keenly  on  this  matter; 
they  felt  as  did  those  of  California  who,  he  believed,  would 
be  as  much  opposed  to  the  amendment  as  were  the  people  of 
Australia. 

The  8wiss  amendment  forbade  the  League  to  int^ere  with 
tlie  intfiroal  affairs  of  any  of  its  members,  and  declared  that 
the  covenant  Bhould  not  be  interpret«d  to  contain  anything 
contrary  to  the  sovereignty  ot  States,  save  in  so  far  as  any  State 
might  consent.  Mr.  Taft  would  have  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
saf guarded;  a  definite  statement  of  the  rig^t  of  any  State 
in  the  League  to  control  matters  S(dely  within  its  domestic 
jurisdiction;  a  definite  statement  that  any  action  taken  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  League  must  be  determined  by 
unanimous  vote;  and  a  definite  statement  of  the  ri^t  of  a 
member  of  the  League  to  withdraw;  a  definite  term  for  the 
existence  of  the  League,  and  for  the  fulfiUm^t  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  restrict  armament  within  the  limits  required. 

March  27  the  Covenant,  as  revised  and  amended,  was  sent  to 
a  Drafting  Committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  change  the  word* 
ing  wherever  necessary,  and  report  to  the  Commission  as  soon 
as  posBsible.  Then  it  was  announced  that  the  amendments 
concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  providing  for  racial 
equality,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Covenant,  but  among  those 
embodied  was  one  requiring  any  State  which  wished  to  with- 
draw from  the  League  to  give  notice  of  its  intent  two  years 
before  leaving,  and  another  opening  all  offices  of  the  League 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 

What  was  sometimes  called  the  "Super-Council,"  l^e  "Big 
Four,"  composed  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Premiers  of 
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Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  bad  long  been  busy  drafting 
tbe  treaty  of  peace.  Again  and  again  it  had  been  aaaerted  tbat 
their  work  had  been  delayed  by  the  conferences  on  the  ooTenant 
of  tlie  League  of  N^ations.  To  these  critics  the  President  nov 
made  anaww  and  said: 

Li  Tiew  of  the  ver;  mrpming  imprauion  which  seenu  to  exist 
in  some  quartos  that  it  is  tbe  diBcusaiona  of  tbe  commission  on 
the  League  of  Nations  that  are  delaying  the  final  fonnulation  of 
peace,  I  am  Tei7  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  nfiorting  that  the 
concluaions  of  this  commission  were  the  fint  to  be  laid  before  the 
plenaiy  conferaQc& 

They  were  reported  on  February  14,  and  tiie  world  has  had  a  full 
month  in  which  to  discuss  every  feature  of  the  draft  corenant  thou 
submitted. 

During  the  last  few  days  tbe  commission  has  been  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  criticisms  which  tbe  publication  of 
the  covenant  has  fortunately  dravm  out  A  committee  of  the  com- 
mission has  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference  with  repreeenta- 
tivee  of  tbe  neutral  states,  who  are  evidracing  a  very  deep  interest, 
and  a  practically  unanimone  deeire  to  align  themselves  with  the 
League. 

The  revised  covenant  is  now  practically  finished.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  for  the  final  process  of  drafting,  and  will 
almost  immediately  be  presented,  a  second  time,  to  tbe  public 

The  coofereuces  of  tbe  commission  have  invariably  been  bdd  at 
times  when  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  consultation  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  formulate  the  general  conduBions  of  the 
conference  with  regard  to  the  many  other  complicated  problema  of 
peace.  So  that  the  manbers  of  the  commission  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  fact  that  no  part  of  tbeir  conferences  has  ever  inter- 
posed any  form  of  delay. 

Since  tbe  end  of  the  aeesion  of  Congress  discoBsion  of  the 
draft  covenant  had  become  coimtry  wide^  Senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Hoose,  bad  appeared  before  Chambers  of  Oommerce, 
before  Clubs,  social  and  political,  before  public  meetings,  and 
in  joint  debates.  "Straw  Totes"  bad  been  taken  in  many  cities, 
and  the  voters  sometimes  asked  for  tbe  reasons  which  prompted 
&em  to  vote  as  they  did.    Some  who  declined  to  rote  declared 
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ibej  did  m>t  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  Those  who 
approved  the  oorenant  gave  Tarious  reaflcms.  The  President 
oag^t  to  be  upheld  in  his  endeavor  to  secure  a  lasting  peace; 
his  acts  in  tiie  past  justified  confidence  in  his  present  plan; 
any  step  toward  lessening  the  chances  of  future  wars  was  in 
the  right  direction ;  any  League  of  Nations  without  the  United 
Statee  was  doomed  to  failure;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  oat- 
grown;  internationalism  was  a  good  thing,  and  the  League  was 
a  long  step  toward  it.  Such  as  opposed  the  covenant  thou^t 
that  the  United  States  should  mind  its  own  bminees;  that 
what  it  needed  was  not  internationalism,  but  strong  national- 
ism; that  the  plan  was  of  Britiab  origin;  that  the  President 
should  have  consulted  the  Soiate  and  appointed  Senators  <ai 
the  Peace  Ccnnmiasion;  that  anj  plan  for  policing  the  world 
would  draw  the  United  States  into  conflict  with  other  world 
powers,  and  that  the  covenant  had  all  the  defects  pointed  out 
\>j  men  qualified  to  criticize. 

At  Boston,  there  was  a  de^te  between  Senator  Lodge  and 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University.  The  Seoiator  began 
by  saying,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  being  against  any  League 
of  lTati(His.  He  was  not  For  from  it  He  was  anxious  to 
have  the  nations,  the  free  nations  of  the  world  united  in  a 
League,  but  united  to  all  thiA  was  possible  to  l»nng  about  dis- 
armament Everybody  desired  the  security  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  He  was  not  going  to  argue  such  a  question  as  that 
He  should  no  more  think  of  arguing  that  peace  was  better  than 
war  than  he  should  think  of  insulting  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers  by  arguing  that  virtue  was  better  than  vioa  The  real 
question  was,  will  tbe  covenant,  as  drafted,  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world,  is  it  just  and  fair  to  the  United  States  of  Ammoa? 

There  were^  Mr.  Lodge  said,  four  drafts  presented  to  the 
Conference;  one  by  Italy,  one  by  France,  one  by  the  United 
States  and  one  by  Great  Britain.  The  British  draft  was  the 
one  chosen.  His  hearers  would  find,  if  tbc^  cconpared  the 
covenant  with  the  plan  put  forth  by  General  Smuts  in  January, 
that  some  paragrai^  were  taken  from  his  plan  witli  but  slight 
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changes.  The  other  drafts  had  not  been  discussed  although,  he 
said,  "We  are  living  in  an  era  of  open  covenants  openly  ar- 
rived at"  To  him,  the  draft  seemed  to  have  been  loosely  and 
obacurdy  drawn.  This  was  of  great  importance  because  it  -was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  as  fev  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  die  articles  of  the  covenant  as  human 
ingenuity  could  provide  against  But  Uioee  who  were  for  the 
covenant  as  drafted,  and  those  who  were  against  it,  differed 
about  the  meaning  of  nearly  every  article,  and  those  who  were 
for  it  differed  among  themselves.  "Mr.  Taft  said  on  the  7th 
of  March,  ITndonbtedly  the  covenant  needs  revision.  It  is 
not  symmetrically  arranged,  its  meaning  has  to  be  dug  out, 
and  the  language  is  ponderous  and  in  diplomatic  patois  t' "  To 
this  Mr.  Lodge  heartily  agreed. 

Lately,  the  phrase,  "criticism  must  be  constructive  not  de- 
structive," had  bectHue  current  His  first  constructive  criti- 
cism, thereftnre,  was  "tbat  this  League  ought  to  be  redrafted 
and  put  in  language  that  ererybody  can  understand/'  His 
second  had  to  do  with  the  Executive  Council.  That  body  was 
given  authority  to  reomimend,  or  advis^  or  propose  measures, 
but  the  covenant  often  failed  to  say  by  what  vote  the  Council 
should  do  so.  Sometimes  it  must  be  by  a  two-thirds  vote;  in 
one  case  the  vote  must  be  unanimous,  but  in  most  cases  it  was 
not  stated.  He,  therefore^  would  have  a  provision  inserted  that, 
"where  not  otherwise  stated  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  1^  a  majori^  vote."  The  Senator's  third 
constructive  criticism  was  "a  larger  reservation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine";  his  fourth,  the  exdnsiim  of  "international  questions 
of  tbe  character  of  immigration,  and  the  tariff,  frcmi  the  juris- 
diction of  the  LeaguV'  and  his  fif tb,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taft, 
that  "the  covoiant  should  also  be  made  more  definite  as  to 
when  its  obligations  may  be  terminated." 

President  Lowell  b^;an  his  reply  by  stating  what  he  con- 
sidered "the  minimum  essentials  of  an  effective  League  of  Na- 
tions to  prevent  war."  They  were,  compulsory  arbitration,  no 
appeal  to  arms  after  "an  award  which  is  oniversally  believed 
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to  be  rij^t  and  jnflt" ;  any  nation  going  to  war  before  arbitra- 
tion to  be  "regarded  aa  a  criminal  against  nuinkind,  and  treated 
instantlj  as  an  outlaw,  and  comnum  enemy  by  the  rest  of  tUe 
world";  this  penalty  not  to  be  ^'decreed  by  a  council  of  the 
League,"  but  to  apply  "automatically"  not  only  to  disputes 
between  members  of  the  League,  but  also  to  nations  not  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  "because  war,  like  fire,  tends  to  spread." 
He  would  bare  two  Councils,  one,  "large  and  comprehensive 
for  the  discDssion  of  general  problems,"  and  one,  smaller,  "to 
work  out  in  detail  the  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  League  for  action,  modifications,  or  rejection." 

The  present  covenant  President  Lowell  found  defective  in 
drafting.  In  places  it  was  so  obscure  that  its  meaning  was 
often  inaccurately  expressed,  an<^  sometimes  doubtful.  It  was 
easily  misunderstood,  and  had  been  widely  misunderstood.  An- 
other article,  therefore,  should  be  added,  setting  forth  that 
"the  obligations  assumed  by  the  members  ot  the  League  are 
only  those  which  they  agree  to  assume  by  this  covenant,  and 
not  others  which  they  do  not  agree  to  assume,"  and  that  "the 
powers  possessed  by  the  League  are  those,  and  only  those, 
confored  upon  them  by  this  covenant." 

Mr.  Lowell  then  answered  at  length  the  many  objections 
made  to  the  covenant ;  that  we  should  be  ruled  by  a  body  in 
which  WB  should  have  but  one  vote  in  nine;  that  Great  Britain 
would  have  six  to  our  one;  that  our  entrance  into  the  League 
would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  policy  laid  down  in  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address;  that  there  was  no  provision  for 
withdrawal  from  the  League ;  that  Asiatic  immigration  and  the 
tariff  might  become  subjects  of  dispute  with  some  other  nation ; 
that  the  Uonroe  Doctrine  was  not  safeguarded;  and  finally, 
that  some  oS  its  provisions  were  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  he  believed,  ought 
to  ask  "for  a  clauBo  in  the  covenant  that  no  foreign  power  shall 
hereafter  acquire  by  conquest,  purchase,  or  in  any  other  way, 
any  possession  on  the  American  continents,  or  the  islands  ad- 
jacent thereto."   The  covenant  was  imperfect  and  poorly  drawn^ 
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bnt  it  was  framed  on  the  right  lines.  The  substance  of  the 
plan,  and  the  priociples  on  whidi  it  was  founded  were  cor- 
rect, and  should  be  accepted  and  improved. 

Hr.  Charles  E.  Hu^es,  Republican  candidate  for  President 
in  1916,  in  a  speech  before  the  tTnion  League  Club  at  New 
York,  proposed  seren  amendments  to  the  Covenant.  He  would 
have  an  explicit  provision  for  mianimitj  in  decision;  such 
limitation  of  the  field  of  the  League's  inquiries  as  should  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  internal  concerns  of  States,  as  immigration, 
or  tariff  laws,  are  not  included;  no  foreign  power  hereafter 
acquired  b;  conquest,  purchase,  or  in  any  other  way,  any  poases- 
aioua  on  the  American  continents,  or  the  islands  adjacent  there- 
to; setUemrat  of  purely  American  questions  remitted  primarily 
to  the  American  nations,  and  no  European  nation  intervene 
unless  American  nations  invited  iheta  so  to  do.  He  would  have 
the  guaran^  of  Article  X  left  out  He  would  have  no  mem- 
ber of  the  League  made  a  mandatory  without  its  consent,  and 
no  European,  or  Asiatic  power,  a  mandatory  over  an  Ameri- 
can people;  and  he  would  have  any  member  of  the  League  free 
to  withdraw  whenever  it  pleased,  after  due  notice. 

Mr,  Elihu  Boot^  having  been  invited  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Bepublican  National  Committee  to  "present  his  views  upon 
this  vital  subject,"  the  proposed  covenant  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, offered  six  amendments. 

Determined  to  vigorously  oppose  the  covenant  as  drafted,  a 
number  of  men  of  prominence  formed  a  League  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  American  Independence.  They  insisted  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  should  at  cmce  be  concluded.  "In  the  interest 
of  world  peace"  ihey  were  opposed  to  the  covenant  "in  its 
present  form,"  because  it  l^;alized  "war  in  seven  oases,"  and 
made  it  "compulsory  in  three";  because,  by  binding  us  to 
protect  distant  nations  from  agression,  it  might,  in  case  oi 
trouble  between  two  members  of  the  League,  force  us  to  de- 
fault in  our  pledge,  or  again  send  our  boys  to  £ght  overseas; 
because,  by  forcing  us  to  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it 
bound  us  to  anlnuit  to  the  deoiaion  of  an  international  council 
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should  a  foreign  nation  acquire  Kezico,  or  Cuba,  or  threaten 
our  Pacific  coaat  by  securing  a  naval  base  at  Matagorda  Bay ; 
because  it  provided  for  "auch  a  delegation  (d  power  to  an  in- 
ternational council  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States;"  and  because  this  delegation  of  power  mi^t 
force  us  to  fight  without  the  ri^t  to  decide  on  which  side  we 
should  fight.  The  covenant  gave  the  League  power  to  decide 
questions  concerning  American  labor;  gave  the  League  such  au- 
thority over  conunercial  intercourse  as  might  prevent  ns  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  nndeeirable  immigrants,  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  labor ;  made  no  provision  for  such  publicity 
as  would  destroy  secret  diplomacy;  and  contained  no  specific 
rec<^nition  of  the  rij^t  of  a  member  to  withdraw  at  pleasure; 
A  League  based  on  a  constitution  open  to  such  objections  was 
Epical  of  the  permanent  and  entangling  alliances  "against 
which  Washington  and  Jefferson  pronounced  their  solemn  warn- 
ings." tf  the  covenant  w^e  intended  to  mean  what  fair  intei^ 
pretation  found  in  it,  then  its  "ambiguity,  vagaeness,  and 
uncertainty  are  such  as  to  require  its  thorou^  reconstruction 
or  prcanpt  rqection." 

Triends  of  the  covenant  formed  The  League  of  Free  Nations 
Association.  They  held  that  a  League  of  Nations  waa  "abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  avoidance  of  future  wars  on  a  large 
scale,"  was  indispfflisable  to  a  quick  return  to  normal  conditions, 
and  that  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  formed  a  proper 
basis  for  such  a  league,  and  the  honor  of  the  Nation  was' 
pledged  to  uphold  these  points.  The  covenant  was  not  perfect, 
but  waa  a  beginning  of  such  promise  that  its  rejection  was  not 
warranted  imder  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  it«  rejec- 
tion by  the  Senate  would  turn  the  world  towards  anarchy. 
Everybody  holding  this  belief  was  asked  to  give  support 
Writers  and  students  were  urged  "to  contribute  articles,  poems, 
stories  supporting  and  explaining  the  League  idea."  "Posters 
and  cartoons"  were  needed.  But  money  waa  needed  "first  and 
last" 

Criticism  had  not  been  lost  ca  the  framers  of  the  League. 
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When  at  last,  on  April  37,  the  revised  Covenant  was  j^ven  to 
the  World  it  appeared  that  many,  and  important,  changes  had 
been  made,  and  most  of  those  euggeeted  hy  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Hughee  adopted.  The  phraseol<^  had  been  improved,  and 
the  meaning  of  many  sections  made  clearer;  there  was  an 
"annex"  in  vbich  were  named  the  thirty-three  powers  that 
were  to  be  "the  original  members  of  the  League  of  Nations," 
and  the  thirteen  neutral  powers  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
covenant;  there  was  provision  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  mem- 
ber  after  two  years'  notice;  there  was  a  requirement  that,  un- 
less otherwise  expressly  stated,  all  "decisions  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Assembly,  or  of  the  Oouncil,  shall  require  the  agreement 
of  all  the  mranbers  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting." 
The  words  "Executive  Ckmncil"  and  "body  of  delegates"  were 
changed  to  "Council"  and  "Assonbly."  Geneva  was  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  the  League^  and  all  positions  tmder  the  League 
were  opened  to  women  equally  with  men.  Any  League  mem- 
hwe  violating  the  Covenant  might  be  evicted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  other  members  of  the  League  represented  on  the 
Council ;  no  member  of  the  League  was  to  be  made  a  manda- 
tory against  its  wilt;  and  all  members  were  pledged  to  "en- 
courage and  pnnnote  the  establishment"  of  National  Ked  Cross 
organizations.  Amendment  could  be  made  to  the  covenant  by 
the  Council,  and  by  a  majority,  instead  of  threfr-fourths,  of 
the  monbers  of  the  Assembly.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  safe- 
guarded by  an  Article  which  reads,  "Nc/thing  in  this  Covenant 
shall  he  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international  engage- 
ments, such  as  treaties  of  arbitration,  or  regional  understand- 
ings like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace."  In  another  article  are  the  words,  "if  the  dispute 
between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by 
the  Coimeil  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which,  by  interoatjonal 
law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party, 
the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation 
as  to  its  settlement."  These  words  were  underBtood  to  re- 
move from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  such  domestic  ques- 
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tioQB  as  Japaneee  iiQimgrati(HL  Plans  for  the  reductioo  of 
anuameDt  must  first  be  approved  hy  the  GoTemmentB  con- 
ceroed  b^ore  going  into  effect,  and  were  made  subject  to 
rerision,  "at  least  ererj  ten  years.'' 

April  28,  at  a  plenary  sesBion  of  the  Peace  Conference,  on 
motion  of  President  Wilson,  the  Covenant,  a»  revised,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  That  it  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  many  of  the  old  objections  satisfied  was  generally  admitted. 
The  amendments  inserted  in  the  text,  in  spite  of  the  Presi* 
dent's  determination  that  none  should  be  made,  have,  it  was 
said,  improved  the  document  so  far  as  American  interests  are 
concerned.  Revision  has  materially  improved  it  both  iu  dic- 
tion and  arrengemeot.  Many  of  the  objections  to  the  original 
have  wholly,  or  in  part,  berai  removed.  An  honest  ^deavor 
has  beea  made  to  meet  every  reasonable  objection  raised  by 
the  opponents  of  the  old  draft  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  safe. 
A  nation  once  in  may  get  out  without  a  figfat.  The  United 
States  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  a  war  without 
her  consent.  Ambigoities  have  been  cleared  up,  and  provi- 
sions that  seraned  to  open  the  way  to  misunderstandings  have 
been  made  clear.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  the  nations  of  the 
World  together  in  a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  do  just  what 
all  hon^t  nations  wish  to  see  done.  Defects  there  are,  but 
they  are  curable  by  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  itself. 

There  were  those,  also,  who  failed  to  see  any  improvement. 
In  the  main,  according  to  theto,  it  was  the  same  old  Covenant 
The  matter  of  inmiigration  to  this  country  was  not  definitely 
left  in  onr  control.  The  voting  trust  of  nine  nations  dominated, 
by  five,  would  have  final  decision  on  all  matters  in  interna- 
tional dispute,  A  vote  of  seven  to  two  would  bind  the  United 
States,  and  prevent  it  using  force  to  sustain  a  position  vital 
to  its  sovereignty.  The  right  to  withdraw,  it  was  said,  is  value- 
less because  it  is  wiser  to  stay  on  the  steam  roller  than  to  get 
off,  and  stand  in  front  of  it  As  now  drawn  the  Covenant  runs 
counter  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  does  so 
in  Article  XVI,  which  empowers  the  Council  to  force  members 
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to  take  np  arms  against  a  power  declaring  war,  and  thereby 
abn^tes  the  right  of  Congress  to  make  war.  It  does  so  in 
Article  X,  still  unchanged,  which  assores  the  territorial  and 
political  integrity  of  members  of  the  League  and  drags  the 
United  States  into  the  petty  broils  of  Enropean  nations  against 
the  will  of  Congress.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  seme  of  the  Sena- 
tOTS  who  signed  the  "round-robin"  pointed  out,  was  not  "a 
regional  understanding,"  and  was  not  announced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "securing  the  maintenance  of  peace."  It  was  an  an- 
nouncement intended  to  protect  American  control  of  the  Wesfc- 
em  hemisphere  even  to  the  point  of  war.  Senator  Lodge,  now 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  tel^raphed  to  Republican  Sena- 
tors: "We  BOggest  that  Bepublican  Senators  reserve  final  re- 
pressions of  opinion  respecting  the  amended  League  Covenant 
until  the  latest  draft  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  tmtil  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  for  conference." 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  now  announced,  that  from  a 
poll  of  Hxe  Senators,  baaed  on  statements  made  by  them  in 
newspaper  interviews,  letters  to  the  League,  and  peracmal  talks, 
it  appeared  that  sixty-four  were  for  the  CoTenant,  twelve  op- 
posed, and  twenty  doubtful,  and  that  the  covenant  was  sure 
of  ratification.  Said  the  emergency  campaign  committee  of 
the  League  in  an  appeal  urging  ratification: 

The  covenant  for  a  League  of  Natione,  in  the  amended  form 
adopted  I^  die  Paris  Peace  Conferoice  should  satisfy  all  except 
diose  who  oppose  an;  Lea^e  iriiatever.  It  >s  now  a  thoroughly 
American  instnunent,  thoroughly  American  and  thoroughly  non- 
partisan. Becent  amendmoits  iudude  the  more  important  changes 
proposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublican  party. 

The  covenant  asks  the  American  people  to  surrender  neither 
their  honor,  nor  their  independence^  nor  their  dominant  position 
in  the  new  world.  It  involves  no  obligation  that  we  should  not  be 
ready  to  assume  to  lessen  the  dangeor  of  future  wars. 

Opponents  must  now  show  their  colors.  The  old  argument,  "We 
are  for  a  League,  but  not  this  League,"  will  no  longer  Berve,  the 
issue  now  is,  "The  League  or  none." 
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On  the  ^^Ui  of  May  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a 
proclamation  of  the  President  summoning  the  members  of  Conr 
gresa  to  meet  in  extraordinary  seesion  on  Maj  19,  and  also  the 
official  summary  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  which  the  coremant 
was  embodied  as  Article  L  The  President  had  made  good  his 
assurance  that  it  wonld  be  found  in  the  treaty  so  interwoven 
that  the  two  could  not  be  ported.  The  ooimtiy  now  waited  to 
see  what  the  Senate  would  do. 
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LoNQ  ere  the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  began  to 
assemble  at  Paris,  in  December,  1918,  the  magmtude  of  the 
work  thej  moat  perfonn,  and  the  difficulties  thej  must  over- 
corn^  before  even  a  preliminary  trea^  of  peace  ooald  be 
framed,  were  quite  apparent.  More  than  one  of  the  nations 
that  fottgbt  (Jermanj  and  her  allies  wwe  already  preparing 
to  lodge  claims  more  in  accord  with  their  national  ambitions 
than  with  the  fourteen  points  that  were  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  peace.  Belgium  was  looking  forward  to  the  restoration  of 
Luxemburg,  and  to  obtaining  a  part  of  Lemburg  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Alaace-Lorraine  was,  of  course,  to  go 
to  France,  but  she  would  also  demand  a  surrender  of  the  Saar 
coal  fields.  Denmark,  it  was  understood,  would  insist  on  a 
return  of  Northern  and  Central  Schleswig.  Poland  must  be 
free,  but  how  to  draw  her  frontiers,  and  how  to  give  her,  in 
the  words  of  President  Wilson,  an  assured  "direct  outlet  to 
the  great  highways  of  the  sea,"  would  be  moat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Such  an  outlet  was  down  the  valley  of  the  Vistula  to 
Danzig.  But  Danzig  was  a  G^ermau  town,  and  could  a  settle- 
ment which  cut  communication  between  East  and  West  Prussia 
last  long?  What  was  to  become  of  Kussia,  of  Turkey,  of  Ger- 
man Austria,  of  the  late  Emptor,  of  the  German  Colonies, 
and  what  restitution  and  reparation  G^ermany  must  make,  were 
but  a  few  of  the  problems  awaiting  solution  by  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Towards  t^e  close  of  January,  1919,  the  Conference  settled 
down  to  the  work  before  it,  and  immediatdy  took  up  the  case 
of  Bussia,  adopted  a  proposal  ot  President  Wilson  to  summon 
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repreaentativea  of  tlie  many  gronpB  or  goremmeDts  in  Bussia 
to  a  conference  at  Frinkipo ;  decided  to  send  a  oivil  and  mili- 
iary  conmuBsion  to  Poland;  appointed  a  unmber  of  oommiB- 
eions  to  consider  important  and  pressing  questions  and  report 
back  to  the.  Conference,  and  deliberated  on  the  future  of  the 
German  Colonies. 

Czechs  and  Poles,  in  the  Principality  of  Tescken,  having 
come  to  blows  over  the  ownership  of  a  mining  district,  the 
Conference  decided  to  send  del^ates  to  quiet  matters  until  it 
definitely  fixed  the  frontiers  in  the  contested  zone.  A  hearing 
was  given  to  represaitatiTes  of  Soumania  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Kingd(Rn  oi  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  on  the 
other,  concerning  their  reepective  clainu  tr  the  Banat,  and 
to  M.  Venizelos  on  the  claims  of  Greece  to  'erritory  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  the  ci^  of  Omstautinople.  He  spoke  of  the 
injury  done  all  Europe  by  the  Turkish  poasesaion  of  the  Bos- 
porus; claimed  Constantinople  because  the  majority  jf  its 
population  was  Greek ;  claimed  northern  Epirua  because,  since 
1913,  the  majority  of  its  population  wap  Greek;  claimed 
Thrace  and  the  shores  of  the  ^geon  Sea,  given  to  Bulgaria 
after  the  war  of  1913 ;  daimed  the  Viloyets  of  Balikeaer  and 
Aidin,  the  Islands  of  the  Dadecanese,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
ceded  to  Italy  in  1912,  at  the  dose  of  the  Italo-Torkish  war. 
In  all  these  regions,  he  'said,  there  dwelt  a  Greek  population 
numbering  3,256,000  souls.  In  Asia  Minor  lived  1,700,000 
Greeks. 

February  5  the  Council  of  Teu  discussed  the  boundaries 
of  the  CzechosloTak  Bepublio  which  demanded  all  B<^emia, 
Moravia,  and  Slovak-Silesia,  the  internationalization  of  the 
Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  and  of  the  railway  line 
between  Freasburg,  Trieste  and  Finme.  Emil  Fmsal,  in  be- 
half of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  asked  recognition  of  the  Arab 
nation  and  of  their  rights  to  the  great  regi<»i  iadoeed  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Alezandretta  to  the  Persian  frcoitier,  Persia, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean.    Belgium  presented  her  claims,  and  M.  Elote, 
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Frendi  ICiniiter  of  Jiiuuic^  offered  a  detailed  anal^Bis  of  a 
woi^,  pnbliahed  in  1916  hj  the  Qerman  Great  Q«neral  StafF, 
proring  the  deliberately  premeditated  and  syst^Diatic  charac- 
ter of  the  destruction  of  French  indnstry  by  the  Germans. 
Febmaiy  16,  the  Albanian  delegation  presented  a  memorandmn 
asking  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  Albania,  sacrificed 
1^  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  1878,  and  by  the  Conference  at 
Londtm,  1913,  and  daiming  all  the  territory  given  tp  Mtm- 
tenegro,  Serbia  and  Greece  by  that  Conference. 

All  these  boundary  diapntes  Trere  diffienlt  enou^  to  handle, 
bnt  none  ap[n*oacbed  in  bitterness  the  dispute  between  Italy  and 
the  JugoetaTs  over  Istria,  Finme,  Dalmatia.  Italy  longed  to 
make  a  closed  sea  of  the  Adriatic.  She  claimed  tliat  in'  tiie  days 
of  the  Venetian  Bepublio  the  eestran  shore  of  the  Adriatic  was 
inhabited  and  govoned  by  her  people;  that  Gorizia  and  Istria, 
the  Dalmatian  coast  and  its  Idands,  were  Italian  posseflsi<His, 
and  Trieste  Pola  and  Fiume  were  Italian  cities;  that  in  tiie 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Austria  conquered  north- 
ern Italy,  and  Trieste,  Pola,  Finme  and  die  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  passed  to  the  dominion  of  the  Anstro-Hungarian 
Empire,  and  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  Italy  should 
have  them  beck.  Sharing  in  this  view  Great  Britain,  fVanoe 
and  Bussia,  in  1915,  made  with  her,  at  London,  a  secret  treaty 
by  which  she  was  promised,  if  she  joined  the  Allies  and  entered 
the  war,  the  eastran  shore  of  the  Adriatic  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils.  When  that  treaty  was  signed  nobody  supposed  that 
Austria,  and  Bussia  and  Germany,  would  be  broken  np,  and 
new  nations  formed  on  the  then  unheard-of  principle  of  the 
self-determination  of  democratic  pec^les.  But  the  unforeseen 
had  happened.  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Serbia,  Monten^ro, 
Herzegovina  and  Dalmatia  had  united  and  formed  Jugoslavia, 
and  Jugoslavia  now  claimed  that  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  belonged  to  her,  and  have,  it  she  would,  peaceably  if 
the  Conference  would  so  rule,  forcibly  if  she  must  Gorizia, 
and  western  Istria  and  Pola,  she  was  willing  should  go  to  Italy, 
because  the  people  of  these  ciUes  were  chiefly  Italian.     But 
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the  Dalmatian  coaat  and  all  die  lalanda,  and  Fiome  and  Avlona, 
must  be  under  the  government  of  Jngoelavia  because,  in  race 
and  affiliations,  the  people  are  Jngoslar. 

In  hope  of  reaching  an  amicable  settlement,  the  Prime 
Hinister  of  Jugoslavia  appealed  to  Preaident  Wilaon,  invited 
him  to  act  as  arbitrator,  and  believing  the  propoeal  vas  favor- 
ably received,  asked  the  Government  at  Belgrade  for  antboritj 
to  make  an  official  request.  He  was  duly  empowered,  and  ad- 
dressed to  President  Wilson  a  formal  note,  and  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  M.  CI£menceau  as  President  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
"Inspired  by  the  fullest  confidence  in  tiie  lofty  ^irit  of  justice 
which  you  have  displayed  in  regard  to  all  questions  appertain- 
ing to  the  peace  settlement,  and  desirous  of  contributing  to  the 
friendly  solution  of  territorial  difFerencee  pending  between  the 
Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Creates  and  Slovenes  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  Del^ation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croates  and 
Slovenes  desires  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  its  readiness  to 
submit  those  differences  to  your  arbitration.  It  has  received 
full  authority  to  this  effect  from  its  (Jovemment" 

The  Italian  delegates  would  not  arbitrate.  As  all  the  ter- 
ritorial claims  of  nations  were  being  snbmitted  to  the  Peace 
Ctmference,  this  case,  th^  held,  should  not  be  made  an  ez< 
ception.  ThereupoD  the  Jugoslav  Belegation,  a  few  days  later, 
laid  before  the  Conference  the  claims  of  their  country  and 
demanded  that  the  Isonzo  River  be  made  the  Italian  boundary 
and  that  Istria,  with  TriMte  and  Flume  and  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  be  annexed  to  Jugoslavia.  The  Armenians  asked  for 
liberation  from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
Armenia  composed  of  the  six  Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey, 
the  territory  of  the  Armenian  Bepublio  in  the  Caucasus  and 
the  port  oi  Alexandretta ;  and  for  protection,  for  tw^ity  years, 
by  a  great  Power  under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Kations. 

Territorial  and  boundary  disputes  wen  not  the  only  matters 
to  which  the  Conference  had  given  attention.  A  Supreme 
Economic  Council  was  appointed  to  consider  the  distribution 
of  shipping,  lifting  the  blockade^  distribation  of  raw  materials^ 
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and  such  finaocial  matterft  as  required  a  speedy  settlonent  An 
Econoniio  Drafting  CommiBsioD,  and  a  Financial  Drafting' 
Oommission,  vere  appointed  to  deal  with  the  demand  of  several 
nations  for  the  pooling  of  their  credit^  debts,  and  reeonrces, 
and  to'  gadier  information  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
enemy  countries  for  nse  by  the  Commission  cm  Reparation. 

On  the  question  of  r^aration,  it  now  appeared,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  0nited  States  held  different  views. 
The  British  insisted  that  Germany  should  pay  the  Allies  the 
cost  of  raising,  equipping,  transporting,  and  maintaining  their 
armies,  and  make  reparation  for  wanton  damages  caused  by 
airplane  and  Zeppelin  raids,  and  destruction  of  merchant  ship- 
ping, in  abort,  the  whole  coat  of  the  war.  To  this  the  French 
agreed,  but  donanded  that  Germany  should  first  pay  for  all  the 
damage  she  had  done  in  violation  of  international  law,  and  later 
make  good  the  costs  of  war,  if  she  were  able  to  do  so.  The 
Americans  held  that  reparation  should  be  limited  to  damage 
done  wantonly,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  and  of 
nations,  a  proposition  which  would  leave  Great  Britain  without 
recompense,  save  for  injury  done  by  airplanes,  Zeppelins  and 
aubmarinea,  and  would  restrict  that  done  to  her  colonies,  and 
to  die  United  States  to  losses  suffered  by  the  sinking  of  mer- 
chant vessels. 

The  armistice  now  expired,  February  17,  and  was  continued 
without  limit,  and  terminable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Allies  on 
seventy-two  hours'  notice.  To  some  of  the  new  terms  the  Ger- 
mans objected,  and  [ffotested.  For  reasons  unknown  the  terms 
delivered  to  the  Germans  at  Treves  on  Friday,  February  14, 
did  not  reach  Weimar  until  late  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
when  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  immediately  held,  great 
indignation  espressed  at  the  terms,  and  a  decision  reached  not 
to  sign.  Besponsibility  for  this  decision,  however,  the  Cabinet 
was  so  unwilling  to  assume  alone,  that  early  on  Sunday  the 
party  leaders  vren  summoned,  and  the  question  of  signing  laid 
before  them.  They  advised  acceptance;  the  Cabinet  yielded; 
and  late  on  Simday  aftemo(m  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Herr  Ers- 
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berger  bidding  bim  sign,  which  be  did  shortly  after  six  o'clock 
on  Febniaiy  16.  Before  doing  so,  aoting  under  instructionB, 
he  banded  to  Marshal  Focb  a  written  statement  that  the  Qer- 
man  Government  protested,  because  the  agreement  entirely  ig- 
nored the  new  Qerman  C^oreniment;  imposed,  in  ^e  form  of 
curt  orders,  the  requirement  to  eracttate,  in  favor  of  the  Poles, 
a  number  of  places;  and  made  the  armistice  terminable  on 
three  days'  notice.  On  Monday,  after  Herr  Erzbeiger  read 
the  terms  to  the  National  Assembly,  that  body  at  once  ad- 
journed, as  a  mark  of  their  sorrow  becanse  of  the  humiliating 
terms  forced  on  GOTmany. 

As  the  month  of  March  apiwoacbed,  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Council  intended  to  embody  the  terms  of  the  final 
armistice  in  the  preliminary  trea^  of  peace,  and  that  the 
Supreme  War  Council  had  settled  the  naval  terms  and  provided 
for  complete  disarmament  of  the  enemy.  All  German  sub- 
marines, docks  for  snlnnarines,  and  the  Kiel  tubular  dock  were 
to  be  surrendered  or  destroyed;  German  war  vessels  interned 
in  Allied  ports  were  to  be  seized,  and  brc^en  up  or  destroyed ; 
warehipe  under  construction  in  Germany  must  be  destroyed; 
mght  battleships,  ^ht  light  cruisers,  forty-two  modem  de- 
stroyers and  fifty  modern  torpedo  boats,  with  gung  and  torpe- 
does, must  be  banded  over  by  Germany  in  condition  to  go  to 
sea  onder  their  own  steam;  Heligoland  fortifications  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  at  their  own  expense;  all  fortifica- 
tions defending  access  to  the  Baltic  must  be  razed,  and  the 
Kiel  Canal  open  at  all  times  to  the  war  vessels  and  merchant 
ships  of  every  nation.  Cterman  Cable  syrtems,  European, 
Transatlantic  and  Asiatic,  would  not  be  returned  to  former 
owners,  and  the  wirdess  stations  at  Nauen,  Hanover  and  Berlin 
were  to  be  used  for  none  but  commercial  purposes. 

France,  it  was  reported,  reserved  acceptance  of  the  provi- 
sitHis  requiring  destruction  of  warships  surrendered  by  Get^ 
many  and  interned  in  Allied  harbors.  She  needed  some,  for 
her  fleet  had  suffered  losses  which,  because  d  army  require- 
nients,  her  yards  had  not  been  able  to  make  good.    There  wer^ 
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it  was  said,  three  ways  of  disposing  of  tlie  surrendered  Qermazt 
ships;  sink  them  in  tlie  ocean,  as  Qreat  Britain  -wished;  ooor 
vert  them  into  transports,  which  was  impracticable  because  of 
coat;  distribute  them  between  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  for 
neither  Qreat  Britain  nor  America  wanted  them.  This  last 
plan  was  objectionable  because,  in  the  face  of  the  League  of 
Nation's  requirement  for  disarmament,  it  would  be  adding 
to  the  naviee  of  three  powers. 

Military  terms  to  be  imposed,  it  was  reported,  would  force 
Germany  to  reduce  her  army  to  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
recruit  this  force  by  volunteer  enlistment,  and  make  the  term 
of  enlistment  twelve  years  lest,  by  training  a  new  body  of  a. 
hundred  thousand  men  each  year,  she  should,  in  time,  train 
a  great  army.  The  Imperial  Genial  Staff  must  be  abolished, 
artillery  and  military  equipment,  over  and  above  the  needs 
of  the  new  army,  must  be  surrendered,  and  the  forts  along 
the  Bhine  destroyed.  The  terms  of  aerial  disarmament  for- 
bade Germany  to  use  airplanes,  or  dirigibles,  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  required  her  to  hand  over  her  airplanes  to  the  Allies, 
and  build  no  more  tmtil  after  peace  was  ctmcluded. 

The  Suprrane  Council,  it  was  further  r^wrted,  indeed,  it 
was  so  stated  by  Premier  Delacroix  in  the  Belgian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  had  decided  that  the  old  trea^  of  April  19,  1839, 
must  be  revised,  and  would  insert  in  the  peace  treaty  a  re- 
quirement that  Germany  relinquish  faer  leasehold  on  Tsingtan 
and  all  concessions  on  the  Shantung  peoiinsnla.  The  Polish 
Commission  on  the  Eastern  Boundary  of  Germany  now  re- 
ported, and  proposed  to  give  Poland  direct  access  to  the  Baltic 
by  a  corridor  leading  to  Danzig,  thus  cutting  off  East  Prussia 
from  Germany;  to  allow  Germany  communication  across  this 
corridor;  and  to  demilitarize  East  Prussia.  From  tiie  sub- 
commission  of  the  Commission  on  Besp(Hisibility  for  the  War 
came  a  report  listing  thir^-one  classes  of  crimes  for  whioh 
Germany  should  be  held  responsible.  Civilians  had  been 
massacred,  tortured,  starved,  deported,  interned  under  brutal 
conditions,  forced  to  labor  in  connection  with  military  operar 
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titoiB.  GirlB  and  womoi  bad  been  abdocted,  women  violated, 
and  hostages  put  to  death.  Towns  and  villages  had  been 
pillaged,  proper^  confiacated,  the  corrency  debased,  penalties 
imposed  and  collected.  Property,  religiotLB,  charitable  and  edu- 
cational, and  historic  buildings  and  monuments  had  been  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  Exorbitant  and  ill^;al  contributions  had  been 
exacted^  undefended  places  and  hospitals  had  been  bombarded, 
lelief  ships,  hospital  shipa,  fishing  boats  had  been  destroyed, 
and  merchant  diips  sunk  without  warning.  Asphyxiating  and 
poisonous  gasea,  and  ezploBive  and  expanding  bullets,  had  been 
used.  "So  quarter  had  been  given;  prisoners  had  been  ill- 
treated;  flags  of  tmce  misused;  wells  poisoned,  and  tiie  rules 
relating  to  the  Eed  Cross  utterly  diar^arded.  Even  this  list, 
Ihe  sub-commission  stated,  did  not  exhaust  the  record  of  eaemy 
crimes. 

From  an  official  of  the  Frendi  Foreign  OfBce  came  a  state- 
ment of  the  disposition  France  wished  to  have  made  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Bhina  ITerer  again  should  the  people 
and  their  traritory  be  made  a  military  menace  and  vantage 
ground  for  invasion  oi  France^  as  in  the  past  France  had 
not  the  least  desire  to  make  these  people  a  part  of  her  own; 
they  should  have  an  indepeudent  status.  But  the  Rhine  should 
be  a  military  and  political  boundary.  West  of  that  river  there 
should  never  again  be  any  German  troops,  German  fcniifica- 
tions,  German  munition  works.  Every  railroad,  every  bridge 
across  the  Bhine  must  be  in  French  hands,  or  those  of  the 
Allies,  until  the  territory  was  politically  independent  The 
whole  German  population  must  be  forever  rid  of  all  military 
obligations  to  Germany,  never  subject  to  service  in  German 
armies,  or  allowed  to  volunteer,  and  no  taxes  should  ever  be 
levied  on  them  for  military  purposes. 

Making  the  Bhine  a  political  boundary  meant,  that  dnring 
the  period  of  occupation,  which  must  continue  until  Germany 
had  paid  her  reparation  bill  iu  full,  local  administration  of  the 
towns  and  villages  ^ould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
population,  with  no  political  omnectlon  with  any  Genial  Ger- 
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TTipn  GoTenunent  Eeparatioo  made^  and  tlie  period  of  oecupa- 
tion  ended,  this  Bhine  country  sbonld  at  once  become  an  in- 
dependent State,  for  the  good  of  itself,  and  for  the  protection 
of  France  and  the  rest  of  tlie  world  against  the  Germany  of 
the  future. 

Public  opinion  in  Bom^  it  was  now  reported  from  Paris, 
■was  irritated  by  reports  that  Uie  Italian  territorial  claims 
would  not  be  decided  together  with  those  <^  France,  before 
the  treaty  of  peace,  but  afterwards  with  those  of  the  new  na- 
tions sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Austria.  If  this  report  be  true, 
said  an  Italian  newspaper,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  Italian  delegates  will  be  in  duty  bound  to  oppose  the  propo- 
sition "even  at  the  cost  of  packing  their  trunks  and  leaving 
Paris."  But  we  refuse  to  believe  that  President  Wilson,  or 
any  (me  else,  can  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  would  be 
a  grave  offense  to  Italy.  At  Bome  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Paris.  Demonstrations  were  made  in  favor  of  the  Irredenta, 
and  Fiume  in  particular,  and  the  question.  What  attitude  will 
America  take!  was  asked  on  every  hand. 

So  high  did  feeling  run  that  oa  March  31  the  Italian  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Conference  announced  that  ihey  had  nnani* 
mously  agreed  to  withdfaw  from  the  Conference  unless  Fiume 
were  assigned  to  Italy,  before  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Snch, 
it  was  said,  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Italy,  that 
failure  of  the  delegation  to  secure  title  to  Fiume  aod  the 
Dalmatian  coastal  islands  would  surely  be  attended  by  grave 
political  results.  Neither  the  Parliament,  nor  the  people,  would 
think  of  ratifying  an  agreement  which  abandoned  what  they 
considered  necessary  "to  the  completion  of  the  mother  country." 
President  Wilson,  report  said,  had  the  matter  before  him  and 
would,  it  was  hoped,  find  a  way  to  overcome  this  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  peace. 

All  the  Allied  peoples  by  this  time  were  crying  oat  for  less 
secrecy  and  more  apeei.  Host  of  the  issues,  it  was  said,  that 
have  arisen  could  be  settled  easily  in  a  few  days  by  two  or  three 
determined  men.    There  must  be  a  truce  to  the  constant  refers 
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ence  of  these  claims  to  oommitteee,  sab-coimnitteee  and  mh- 
sub-committees.  It  was  foolish  to  put  oft ,  the  day  when  the 
Council  must  make  op  its  mind,  and  that  day  muat  not  be 
far  away,  for  the  audience  "will  soon  get  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  curtain  to  be  drawn.'*  The  whole  world  is  impatient  for 
peace.  Trade  and  industry  demand  it  as  a  first  step  towards 
a  return  to  normal  conditions.  The  ruined  countries  demand 
it,  that  they  may  take  up  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Civiliza- 
tion demands  it,  tiiat  the  forces  of  Bolshevism  may  not  break 
throtigb  in  the  East  Even  the  Council  of  Ten  seemed  at 
last  to  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  haste,  and  March  21,  de- 
cided, that  a  SuperOouncil  of  Four,  composed  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  three  Allied  Prime  Ministers,  should  proceed 
at  once  to  gathw  up  the  decisions  already  mad^  settle  the 
issues  on  which  no  decision  had  been  reached,  and  draw  up 
the  Treaty  of  Peaca 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  Council  of  Four  gave  no  more 
satisfaction  than  the  Council  of  Ten.  They,  too,  it  was  charged, 
were  wasting  time.  At  the  moment  when  dear-sighted  reso- 
lution was  most  needed,  they  were  showing  neither  vision  nor 
courage.  Victory  was  not  yet  assured,  and  might  even  be  lost 
unless  the  politicians,  who  so  mis'-epreeented  their  peoj^e,  were 
driven  to  do  their  duty  or  replaced  by  others  who  would  do  it. 
Their  secrecy  was  even  more  hateful  than  their  sloth. 

President  Wilson  now  issued  a  Statement  draiying  that  con* 
ferences  on  the  League  of  Nations  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  delay  in  framing  the  treaty,  Bumor  then  found  other 
causes.  The  "Big  Four"  were  said  to  be  "deadlocked"  on  the 
question  of  reparation,  and  the  demands  of  M.  Clemenoeau  for 
the  cession,  outright  to  France,  of  the  whole  Saar  valley ;  the 
"Big  Four"  were  said  to  have  indulged  in  some  very  plain 
talk ;  President  Wilson  was  said  to  have  threatened  to  go  home 
onless  greater  progress  was  made  in  settling  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  to  have  told  his  associates  that  the  world  was  awaiting 
the  finishing  of  their  task,  and  bad  a  ri^t  to  expect  a  speedy 
conolusicm.;  to  have  said  that  the  stownees  of  the  negotiation 
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was  Bot  the  fault  of  the  representatives  of  an;  nation ;  that  he 
willin^y  accepted  his  share  for  the  delay  in  framing  the 
Treaty;  that  the  time  for  talk  was  over,  and  that  the  time 
for  results  had  coma 

After  several  days  had  passed  and  no  results  were  announced, 
the  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin  had  an  interview  with  L1<^d 
George,  and  told  him  that  the  public  was  troubled  not  so  much 
by  the  delay,  as  by  the  secrecy  which  surrounded  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  Four,  and  the  fear  that  serious  differences  of 
opinion  existed.    To  this  Lloyd  George  replied: 

I  affirm  absolute  that  there  ia  do  diveigenoe  among  the  nego- 
tiators. The?  are  often  confronted  with  technical  difficulties  which 
can  only  be  settled  after  close  stud;.  Take  the  qneetion  of  repara- 
tion. In  substance  the  Allies  have  one  common  principle,  whidi 
I  once  set  forth  thus :  "Germany  must  pay  up  to  the  last  farthing 
of  her  power." 

But  is  it  sufficient  to  draw  up  a  bill  and  hand  it  to  the  eoemyl 
Ifust  we  not  require  guarantees,  and  must  we  not  study  the  terms, 
methods,  and  forms  of  delayed  jpaymentsf  Ifust  we  not  be  able  to 
Bay  to  our  adversary  when  he  pleads  inadequacy  of  resources:  Tea, 
you  can  go  as  far  as  that  and  you  must  do  it."  In  a  word,  shall  we 
simply  prteeat  a  bill,  or  collect  the  mon^,  all  the  money  poesiblet 
Well,  that  is  wh^«  the  work  comes  in,  alow  and  difficult  woric 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  technical  experts  of  the  highest  capa- 
bilities and  greatest  experience  are  not  in  agreement  among  than- 
selTcs,  either  as  to  the  method  of  liquidation,  or  as  to  the  assets  to 
be  realized. 

No,  there  is  no  divergence  among  the  negotiators,  but,  alas,  there 
are  inevitable  ones  among  the  experts,  often  among  those  from  the 
same  country. 

The  editor  remarked  that  the  public  could  not  understand 
why,  before  everything,  Germany  has  not  been  handed  a  full 
bill,  no  matter  what  the  amount,  and  forced  to  admit  fall 
liability. 

"And  who  says  we  shall  not  do  so?"  cried  Premier  Lloyd 
George,    "Who  says  we  have  not  decided  that  V 

"No  one,"  the  interviewer  interrupted,  "has  said  that  you 
have  not  decided  it." 
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The  British  Premier  resumed: 

Cannot  the  people  wait  nntd!  we  hare  finished  our  work  instead 
of  always  wanting  to  judge  onr  intoitionat  This  Conference  had 
to  meet,  and  diacuas  things,  under  conditions  unprecedented  in 
histcoT.  All  «!res  are  turned  toward  it,  and,  what  is  more  grave, 
aD  ears  are  glued  at  its  keyhole.  Enemy  ears  tremble  with  joy 
when  Hk^  detect  some  hesitation.  Friendlf  ears  half  hear  confused 
rumors  which  are  peddled  far  and  quickly.  The  day  does  not  paaa 
but  what  some  false  news,  here  and  there,  takes  its  flight.  Nevar- 
tiieless,  no  day  passee  but  that  we  in  silent  deliberation  feel  ap- 
proaching nearer  the  great  aim,  and  experience  for  each  other  mora 
esteem,  confidence,  and  affection.  Let  public  opinion  wait  a  few 
days.    It  will  thsa  be  able  to  pronounce  on  facta,  not  rumors. 

Beoalts,  and  assnranceB  of  results  to  come,  were  now  an- 
nounced. Agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  principle  of  in- 
demnities to  be  paid  by  Germany.  The  Danzig  question  had 
been  adjusted,  progress  had  been  made  by  all  commissions, 
save  that  on  Beparatioos,  and  complete  agreement  would  be 
reached  by  Easter  Sunday,  which,  in  1919,  was  April  twen- 
tieth. But  the  statement  of  Lloyd  George  that  "there  is  no 
divergence  among  the  negotiators"  was  received  with  doubt.  A 
strong  impression  existed  that  European  politics  had  produced 
sharp  divergence  of  opinion,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Fiume,  and 
that  Italy  was  likely  to  quit  the  Conference  unless  her  demand 
was  granted.  Italy's  quarrel,  it  was  pointed  out,  bad  never 
really  been  with  Qermany,  but  with  Austria.  Were  she  to 
withdraw,  she  could  easily  make  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many, and  as  her  army  had  not  been  demobilized,  as  her  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  men  were  still  under  arms,  it  would 
be  ee^  for  her  to  seize  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  in  the  old  fa^- 
ioned  European  way.  That  Fiume  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  London  made  no  difference.  Have  it  she  must,  and 
would.  If  we  do  not  get  it  from  the  Conference,  said  an 
Italian,  we  must  assume  that  our  del^ation  has  reached  the 
limit  of  its  authority  to  act  on  its  own  responBibility,  and  must 
appeal  to  the  Italian  people  for  new  instructions.    Italy  has  an 
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Adriatic  Doctrine  as  dear  to  her  as  Uie  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to 
America.  Orlando  can  no  more  return  to  Kome  with  a  peace 
treaty  depriving  ns  of  Finme,  than  President  Wilaon  can  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  with  a  league  of  iN'ations  which  de- 
stroys the  Honroe  Doctrine^  or  in  any  way  menaces  the  political 
welfare  of  his  country. 

Color  was  now  given  to  the  belief  that  "divergence"  did  ex- 
ist  "among  the  negotiatcws,"  by  a  sudden  call  from  President 
Wilson,  on  April  6,  for  the  retam  of  the  steamship  Qeorge 
Wa^ington  to  Europe.  Why  he  did  so  no  one  knew;  but  that 
made  no  difference  for  rumors  supplied  the  reasons.  It  was 
well  known,  according  to  one,  tiiat  in  American  quarters  there 
was  great  disappointment  at  the  delay  in  settling  the  claims  of 
the  Allies  among  thranselves,  and  it  might  be  that  the  Preu- 
dent  Mt  it  a  waste  of  time  to  sit  at  the  Conference  table  listen- 
ing to  fmitleas  discussions  of  questions  in  which  America  had 
no  concern.  It  was  a  hint,  according  to  another,  that  unless 
differences  were  speedily  adjusted,  !blr.  Wilson  would  sail  for 
America,  order  the  American  army  out  of  Europe,  and  leave 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  to  end  their  squabbles  in  their 
own  way.  It  was  a  sign,  according  to  others,  that  the  peace 
treaty  would  be  finished  b^ore  the  Qeorge  Washington  could 
reach  France,  and  that  the  President  would  be  free  to  go  home. 

Sparred  on,  it  may  be,  by  this  action  of  the  President,  the 
Council  of  Four  now  agreed  on  the  terms  of  reparation  for  war 
damages,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  German  Emperor  for  the 
war,  and  on  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  trial.  Losa^  and 
damages  to  civilians  were  to  be  determined  by  an  inter-allied 
commission,  and  Germany  was  to  be  notified  of  the  amount 
due  not  later  than  Hay  1, 1921,  was  to  pay  in  full  wiUiin  thirty 
years,  and  was  to  bc^  with  a  payment,  within  two  years,  of 
twenty  billion  marks,  or  five  billion  dollars.  To  determine  the 
responsibility  of  William  Hohenzollem  for  his  offenses  against 
international  law  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  his  surrender  was 
to  be  asked  of  Holland,  and  a  qiecial  tribunal  set  up  to  fix  the 
punishment  to  be  imposed. 
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PoBpite  tbeee  signs  of  progreaa,  distnist  and  displeasnre  was 
made  manifest  in  many  wajs.  Three  hundred  and  aeventj-fonr 
members  of  the  Honae  of  Commons  signed  a  tdegram  to  Llc^d 
George  calling  on  him  to  make  good  his  preelection  promises 
to  raact  the  atmost  indemnilr^  from  Germany.  The  national 
execotive  of  the  British  Labor  Party  demanded  that  the  Paris 
Conference  put  an  end  to  discussion,  and  make  peace  in  accord- 
ance with  President  Wilson's  fourteen  pointa.  Every  member 
of  the  French  Senate  signed  a  resolution  expressing  the  hope 
that  fall  reetitntioD  wonld  be  exacted  from  the  enemy,  and  that 
full  reparation  for  damages  to  persons  and  property,  and  the 
full  cost  of  the  war  would  "be  imposed  on  those  responsible  for 
the  greatest  crime  in  history."  All  restraints  were  at  once 
broken  down,  and  the  press  of  Paris,  led  by  £0  Matin,  joined 
in  savage  denunciation  of  Lloyd  George^  Preeident  Wilaon,  and 
the  Americans, 

At  last  the  treaty  was  nearing  completion.  One  by  one  the 
great  queetiona,  even  that  of  the  Rhine  boundary,  were  settled 
and,  on  April  14,  the  Prewident  in  bdialf  of  the  Council  of 
Four  put  forth  a  statement  that  the  Qerman  plenipotentiaries 
would  be  "invited  to  meet  the  r^vesentatives  of  the  associated 
belligerent  nation^'  at  Tersaillea  on  the  25th  of  ApriL 

The  summons,  or  invitation,  as  the  President  called  it,  hav- 
ing been  received,  the  German  Government  showed  its  contempt 
by  announcing  that  three  men  of  no  importance  would  be  sent 
to  Versailles  as  messengers,  or  couriers,  to  receive  the  treaty  and 
bring  it  to  Weimar.  This,  the  Council  of  Four  would  not  per- 
mit Germany  was  promptly  informed  that  no  delegates  weald 
be  received  by  the  associated  Oovemments  unless  vested  with 
the  same  plenary  powers  to  nego^te  as  the  repreeentativee  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  possessed;  the  insult- 
ing decision  of  the  German  Cabinet  was  at  once  reversed  and 
assurance  given  that  six  delegatee,  headed  by  Count  von  Brock- 
dorfF-Rantzau,  the  Foreign  Minister,  wonld  go  to  Versailles. 

Heantime,  the  Council  of  Four  had  been  earnestly  striving 
to  oome  to  terms  with  the  delegates  £mm  Italy.     All  efforts 
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weo^  vain.  Kotliiiig  ^ort  of  Fiiune  would  be  accepted,  and 
wben  tlie  Council  met  on  April  22  Premier  Orlando  did  not 
attend.  To  the  Italian  newspaper  men  he  was  reported  to  have 
said: 

Wd  have  vithdrawn.  From  this  momiii^  none  of  our  ddegation 
wiU  take  any  part  in  any  Conference  woriL  We  are  simpl;  standing 
firm  in  our  position,  and  all  further  initiative  must  come  from  the 
other  side.  If  we  learn  that  an  adverse  decision  is  reached  l:^  them, 
we  shall  go  home  at  once.  In  any  cas^  nnleea  we  receive  fuU  satis- 
faction, the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  German  ddegatea  will  be  the 
limit  of  our  stay.  If  we  go,  it  will  not  mean  a  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations,  but  an  expression  of  lack  of  eoUdaril?  between  Italy  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Conferencei 

On  the  following  day,  April  38,  Premier  Orlando  again 
failed  to  attend  the  Oouncil ;  President  Wilson  issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  Adriatic  question,  and  the  Italian  delegation  at 
onoe  announced  that  it  would  leave  Paris  on  the  24th.  In  sub- 
stance, the  President  said  that  when  Italj  entered  the  war  she 
did  80  "upon  the  basis  of  a  definite  private  understanding  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  now  known  as  the  Pact  of  Londcm" ; 
that  Austria-Hungary,  at  whose  expense  the  Pact  <^  London 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  event  of  victory,  had  gone  to  pieces  and 
no  longer  existed;  that  from  its  several  parts  were  to  be  set 
up  independent  states  to  be  associated,  in  the  League  of  Ka- 
tions,  with  Italy  and  all  the  powers  that  stood  with  Italy  in 
^e  great  war;  that  these  new  nations  would  be  among  the 
small  states  whose  interests  must  be  safeguarded  as  scrupulously 
as  the  interests  of  the  most  powerful  states ;  that  in  the  armi- 
stice with  Germany  it  was  promised  that  peace  should  be  founded 
on  certain  dearly  defined  principles ;  that  the  same  principles 
must  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  peace  in  what  was  once 
the  Austro>Eungarian  Empire,  and  the  Balkan  States,  as  with 
Germany ;  that  if  these  principles  were  not  to  be  abandoned, 
"Fiume  must  serve  as  the  outlet  of  the  commerce,  not  of  Italy, 
but  of  the  land  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  that  port,  of 
Hungary,  Bohemia,-  Boomania  and  the  States  of  the  JngoalaT 
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gronp."  To  aaaign  Fimne  to  Italy,  the  President  said,  would 
be  to  create  a  feeling  that  the  port  on  which  all  these  countries 
chiefly  depend  for  accesa  to  the  Hediterraneau  had  been  de- 
liberately put  into  the  hands  of  a  power  of  which  it  did  not 
form  an  int^al  part,  and  which  was  not  identified  with  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  regions  which  the  port 
must  aerra  "It  is  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  that  Fiume  was 
not  included  in  the  Fact  of  London,  but  there  definitely  as- 
signed to  the  Croatians." 

The  reason  why  the  line  drawn  in  the  Fact  <d  London  swept 
about  among  the  islands  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  undoubtedly  was,  the 
President  believed,  that  Italy  must  have  a  foothold  amidst  the 
diannels  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  that  she  mi^t  make  her  ooasts 
safe  against  naval  aggression  by  Austria-Hungary.  But 
Austria-Hungary  do  longer  existed ;  the  fortifications  which  she 
erected  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
required  by  the  League  of  Nations  covenant,  put  a^p^Bsion  out 
of  the  question.    Italy  was  safe  without  Fiomft 

Premier  Orlando  at  once  made  a  long  reply.  He  admitted 
that  Fiume  was  assigned  by  the  Pact  of  London  to  the  Oroa- 
tians,  but  defended,  as  best  he  conld^  Italy's  claim  to  the  city 
on  the  basis  ot  its  Italian  population  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  What  enraged  him,  and  brou^t  iorih  his  re- 
ply, was  what  he  considered  a  violation  of  diplomatic  procedure, 
and  an  affront  to  the  Italian  GovemmMit  by  the  President,  who 
had  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  Italian  delegatifoi  and  ap- 
pealed to  ihe  Italian  people  and  the  whole  world. 

While  [said  Orlando]  the  Italian  deleeation  ma  discnsiing  oonn- 
ter  propositions  which  had  been  recaved  from  the  British  Prima 
Ifinuter,  and  which  had  for  their  aim  the  conciliation  of  contra- 
dictor;  tcmdonciee  vhich  were  manifested  conoeming  Italian  terri- 
torial aspirations,  the  Paris  newspapera  published  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  ezpreesed  his  own 
thought  on  one  of  the  gravest  prablems  which  boa  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Oonferoooe; 
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The  practice  of  addresaing  nations  directly  conatitateB,  surely, 
an  innovBtion  in  international  rdations.  I  do  not  wish  to  complain, 
but  I  wish  to  record  it  as  a  precedent,  so  that  at  my  ovn  time  I  may 
follow  it,  inasmuch  as  this  new  custom  doubtless  constitutes  the 
granting  to  nations  of  larger  participation  in  international  ques- 
tions, and,  personally,  I  hare  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  sach 
participation  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  order  of  things. 

NOTerthelesB,  if  these  appeals  are  to  be  considered  as  addressed  to 
nations  outside  of  the  QoTemmenta  which  represent  them  (I  might 
say  even  against  the  Governments),  I  should  feel  deep  regret  in  re- 
calling that  this  process,  heretofore  applied  to  enemy  OoTemmrats, 
is  to-day  applied  for  the  first  time  to  a  QoTemment  which  has  been, 
and  intends  to  remain,  a  loyal  ally  of  the  Great  American  B^ublic, 
namely,  to  the  Italian  Goremment 

Above  all,  I  should  have  the  right  to  complain  if  the  declarations 
of  the  Presidential  message  have  the  purpose  to  oppose  the  Italian 
people  to  the  Italian  Government,  because  it  would  misconstrue  and 
deny  the  high  degree  of  civilisation  which  the  Italian  people  has 
attained,  and  its  democratic  and  liberal  regime,  and  I  should  be 
forced  to  protest  strongly  against  suppositions  unjustly  offensive  to 
my  country. 


That  a  grave  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  Peace  Conference  and 
that  nothing  should  be  left  nndtme  to  find  a  remedy,  was  gen- 
erally admitted  in  Paris;  bat  on  the  act  of  the  President  public 
opinion  was  divided.  By  acme  journalB  it  was  deplored  aa 
likdy  to  do  more  barm  than  good;  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  to 
the  market  place,  discussions  'betXer  carried  on  in  jnavacy;  bs  a 
display  of  stabbomnees,  and  of  a  hau^ty,  nnoHupromising 
spirit.  Socialist  newspapers  approved  his  course.  Tired  of 
confidential  wire  pulling  and  secret  dipl<»nacy  the  President 
had  rent  the  veil  and  appealed  to  public  opini(m.  He  had 
applied  the  surgeon's  knife  to  a  painful  wound.  The  patient 
had  cried  out,  bat  the  wound  would  heaL 

In  the  London  Press  the  statement  was  described  as  a 
^'thunderbolt,"  a  "bombshell,"  "an  appeal  to  Csesar."  The 
President  had  taken  an  impossible  attitude;  his  appeal  was  en 
insult  to  Italy;  he  ought  to  retire  gracefnlly  from  a  discussion 
which  concerned  neither  him  nor  die  Amerioan  continent    He 
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had  created  a  most  serious  situation,  tlie  development  of  which 
vould  be  watched  with  anxious  interest  Italy,  some  journals 
held,  had  gone  bejond  the  Pact  of  London  in  claiming  Fiume, 
which,  in  the  trea^,  had  been  assigned  to  Croatia.  If  an  ap- 
peal were  made  to  the  treaty,  was  not  the  Conference  as  much 
bound  not  to  give  Italy  Finme,  as  it  was  to  give  her  the  ter< 
ritories  promised  t  If  Italy  claimed  Fiume  under  the  principle 
of  self-det^^nation,  that  principle  also  applied  to  the  Slav  - 
r^ons  assigned  to  Italy  under  tiie  treaty.  Italy  was  claim- 
ing fulfillment  of  the  treaty  where  ahe  was  the  gainer,  and 
its  ahr(^tion  where  it  stood  in  the  way  <xf  her  demands.  The 
President  had  "plunged  the  Confer^ioe  into  a  profoundly  stupid 
tragedy,  by  rushing  into  the  arena  waving  a  red  flag";  his 
"name  among  the  i^ies  is  like  that  of  the  rich  uncle,  and  they 
have  accepted  his  manners  out  of  respect  for  his  means."  "Pre- 
mier Orlando  has  gone  home  and  we  commend  his  example  to 
President  Wilson." 

England  and  France  will  not  hesitate  to  act  if  necessary. 
They  will  not  permit  Italy  to  pick  out  clauaee  of  the  Treaty 
of  London  which  favor  her  designs,  and  reject  those  whidi 
favor  the  Jugoslavs.  If  she  insists  on  the  treaty  she  must  have 
the  whole  treaty,  and  the  whole  treaty  will  leave  her  without 
Fiume. 

A  wireless  message  from  Btnue  reported  Loteose  feeling 
against  the  Peace  Conference  and  President  Wilson.  Crowds 
marched  through  the  streets  demanding  Fiume  and  Dalmatia, 
and  cheering  Orlando  and  Sonnino.  The  newspapers  were 
unanimous  in  apintiving  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegation,  and 
the  reply  of  Orlando  to  the  President  Political  disputes  were 
laid  aside;  in  a  score  of  cities  d^nonstrations  were  made;  and 
in  some  the  streets  were  decorated  with  Balmatian  and  Fiume 
flags.  A  report  from  London  announced  that  the  Italian  Em- 
bassy had  given  out  the  statement  that  in  many  towns  the 
shops  were  closed  while  crowds  of  dwnonstrants  paraded  shout- 
ing, "Long  live  America!  Down  with  Wilson  I"  Whether  the 
statement  were  true  or  fals^  the  sentiment  found  expression 
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in  the  Italian  press.  "The  American  people,"  said  the  Corriert 
d'ltaiia,  "cannot  be  in  agreement  with  a  man  who  so  haughtily 
BiTogates  to  himself  Uie  right  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe 
against  the  desires  of  its  Govemmenta  and  its  peoples.  We 
trust,  however,  in  Uie  sense  and  justice  of  the  English  and 
French,  and,  above  all,  of  the  American  people."  "What  hap- 
pened in  Paris  is  monstrous,"  said  the  Qionude  d'lialia, 
^'Against  it  we  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Am^can 
peopla  We  do  not  consider  the  generous  American  people  re- 
sponsible  for  the  eooentricities  of  its  President"  When  Or- 
lando reached  Rome  the  people  went  wild  in  th^  effort  to 
show  how  heartily  they  approved  his  course  of  action.  Despite 
these  demonstrations  Paris  was  sure  both  he  and  Sonnino  would 
be  back  again  at  the  Conferrace  within  ten  days.  The  pre- 
diction came  true  for,  on  May  5,  it  was  announced  that  Orlando 
and  Sonnino  would  at  once  return  to  Paris.  While  these  things 
were  happening  at  Paris  and  Bome  the  German  peace  delega- 
tion was  gathering  at  Versailles.  The  first  party,  councilors 
and  secretaries  of  the  Foreign  Office,  clerks,  typists,  intwpre- 
ters,  a  doctor  and  a  barber,  numbering  some  thirty  women  and 
more  than  fifty  m^n,  reached  Uie  little  station  of  Vaucresson, 
at  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  April  29,  and  were  taken  in  motor 
ears  and  omnibuses  to  Versailles,  three  miles  away.  Count 
Brookdorff-Rantzau  and  the  rest  of  the  delegates  arrived  the 
evening  of  the  thirtieth.  Exchange  of  credentials  was  made, 
with  no  formal  ceremony,  on  May  1. 

Some  little  delay  now  followed,  for  all  the  details  of  the 
treaty  were  not  yet  finished.  A  Belgian  delegation  came  to 
Paris  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  granted  her  in 
the  treaty.  The  Limburg  region,  Maastricht,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  were  not  given  her ;  only  Malmedy  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  recall,  by  Ger- 
many, of  the  six  billion  marks  left  in  Belgium  and  lying  useless 
in  the  banks,  for  the  circulation  of  the  mark  was  forbidden  in 
that  country.  Of  the  five  hundred  million-dollar  immediate 
indemnity  awarded  her  more  than  half,  it  was  reported,  had 
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been  placed  to  her  credit  in  Allied  Countries  as  part  payioent 
for  war  loans.  The  Comitfi  Politique  Nationale,  representing 
Bome  three  hundred  conunones,  petitioned  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians not  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  Bnrgtnn^ter  of  Antwerp  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Belgian  del^ation  to  insist  on  complete  in- 
demnity, and  immediate  introduction  of  raw  materials.  The 
town  council  of  devastated  Termonde  sent  a  like  request  China 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Three  awarding 
the  Peninsula  of  Shantung  to  Japan.  Italy  having  returned 
to  the  Conference  her  credentials  were  presented  to  the  Ger- 
mans on  May  6. 

The  Treaty  finished,  the  protests  heard,  and  harmony  re- 
stored, it  was  announced  that  the  document  so  long  in  the 
making  would  be  handed  to  the  German  del^ation  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  seventh  of  May,  just  four  years  to  a  day  since 
a  German  sulnnarine  commander  perpetrated  the  LusitarUa 
crime.  Shortly  before  four  o'clock,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Trianon  Palace  Hotel,  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  five  Allied  and  the  twenty<two  Associated  Powers,  M. 
Cl^m^icean,  as  President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  delivered 
the  trea^  to  Count  BrockdorS-Bantzau.  In  opening  the  cere- 
mony, M.  Cl&nencean  said: 

Gentlemen,  PleDipotentiariee  of  the  Qerman  Empiie:  It  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  plaoe  for  superfloous  words.  You  have 
before  70U  the  accredited  plenipotentiaries  of  all  tlie  amall  and  great 
powers  united  to  fight  together  in  the  war  that  has  been  bo  cmelly 
imposed  upon  thetn.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  settle  oar 
account 

Yon  have  aaked  for  peace.  We  are  read^  to  give  70U  peao&  We 
shall  present  to  70U  now  a  book  which  contains  our  conditions.  You 
will  be  given  every  facili^  to  examine  these  conditions,  and  the  time 
neceesaiy  for  it  Everrtliiiig  will  be  done  with  the  courtesy  that  is 
the  privile^  of  civilised  nations. 

To  give  70U  my  thought  completely,  you  will  find  us  ready  to 
give  you  any  explanation  you  want,  but  we  must  say  at  the  same 
time  that  this  second  treaty  of  Versailles  has  cost  us  too  much  not 
to  take  on  our  side  all  the  necessary  precantions  and  guarantees 
that  the  peace  shall  be  a  lasting  one. 
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I  win  give  70U  notice  of  the  procedare  that  has  been  adopted  hj 
the  conference  for  discufision,  and  if  any  one  has  anr  obeerrationa 
to  offer  he  will  have  the  right  to  do  bo.  No  Oiral  diBciusion  is  to 
take  place,  and  the  observations  of  the  Oerman  ddegation  will  have 
to  be  sabmitted  in  writing. 

The  German  plenipotentiaries  will  know  that  tbay  have  the  inazi- 
mam  period  of  fifteoi  daya  within  which  to  present  in  English  and 
French  their  written  observations  on  the  whole  of  the  treaty.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period  of  fifteen  dajs  the  German 
delegates  will  be  entitled  to  send  their  repl;  on  particular  headings 
of  the  treaty,  or  to  ask  questions  in  regard  to  Aem. 

After  having  examined  the  observations  presented  within  the 
aforementioned  period,  the  Supreme  Council  will  s^id  its  answer 
in  writing  to  the  German  delegation,  and  determine  the  p^od 
within  which  the  final  world-wide  answer  must  be  givrai  fay  this 
delegation. 

The  President  wishes  to  add  that  when  we  receive,  after  two  or 
three,  or  four,  or  five  days,  any  observations  from  the  German  dele- 
gation on  any  point  of  the  trea^,  we  shall  not  wait  imtil  the  end 
of  the  fifteen  days  to  give  our  answer.  We  shall  at  once  proceed 
in  the  way  indicated  by  this  document. 

Count  Ton  Brockdorff-Baatzan,  speaking  in  Gennan,  said : 

Gentiemen :  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublime  task  which 
has  brought  us  hither  to  give  a  durable  peace  to  the  world.  We 
are  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  extent  of  our  defeat  and  the  degree  of 
our  want  of  power.  We  know  that  the  power  of  the  German  anny 
is  broken.  We  know  the  power  of  the  hatred  which  we  encounter 
here,  and  we  have  heard  the  passionate  demand  that  the  vanquishers 
may  make  us  pay  as  the  vanquished,  and  punish  those  who  are 
worthy  of  being  punished. 

It  is  demanded  from  us  that  we  shall  confess  ourselves  to  be 
the  only  ones  guilty  of  the  war.  Such  a  confession  in  my  mouth 
would  be  a  lie.  We  are  far  from  declining  any  responsibility  that 
this  great  war  of  the  world  has  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  was  made 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  made.  The  attitude  of  the  form« 
'  German  GovenuDcnt  at  The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  its  actions 
and  omissions  in  the  tragic  twelve  days  of  July,  have  certainly 
contributed  to  the  disaster.  But  we  enenretically  deny  that  Ger- 
many and  its  people,  who  were  convinced  that  tlie?  wne  "wlrii'g  a 
war  of  defense  were  alone  guilty. 
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Insulting  as  were  the  words  of  the  Connt,  his  manner  was 
more  so,  for  he  made  his  speech  seated.  It  was  said  in  his  de- 
fense that  he  was  ill  and  unable  to  stand  and  make  even  so  brief 
a  speech.  In  replj  it  was  pointed  out  that  he  need  not  have 
made  a  speech  and  Aat,  if  reall;  unable  to  stand,  he  should  in 
common  decenc7  have  asked  permission  to  be  seated.  That  he 
intended  to  be  insulting  was  firmly  believed  bj  those  present 

The  Treaty  thus  delivM^d  contained  some  eighty  thousand 
words  and  made  a  hook  of  no  amall  dimensions.  Only  a  sum- 
mary, thwrefore^  was  given  to  the  public  From  this  aununary 
it  appeared  that  the  first  section  c<HLBisted  of  the  revised 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  second  defined  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  in  Europe.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  went  to 
France.  The  Saar  was  temporarily  internationalized ;  the  coal 
mines  went  to  France,  and  Belgium  was  given  Malmedy  and 
the  Eupen  districts  of  Prussia.  The  inhabitants  were  allowed 
six  months  in  which  to  protest,  and  the  League  of  Nations  to 
make  the  final  decision.  Luxemburg  was  set  free  from  the  Ger- 
man customs  union.  Danzig  was  internationalized  for  all  time. 
Germany  must  recognize  the  independence  of  Poland,  and 
cede  to  her  most  of  Upper  Silesia,  the  province  of  Posen  and 
all  of  West  Prussia  lying  west  of  the  Vistula.  The  fate  of 
the  southeastern  part  of  East  Prussia,  and  of  the  area  between 
it  and  the  Vistula  north  of  latitude  53°  3'  must  be  decided  by 
popular  vota  So  also  must  that  of  a  part  of  Schleawig.  All 
fortifications  and  militaiy  establiabments  on  the  islands  of 
Heligoland  and  Dune  must  be  destroyed,  under  supervision 
of  the  Allies,  by  German  labor,  and  at  Germany's  cost,  and  no 
fortifications  or  military  eetablisbmeDts  were  to  be  maintained 
within  fif^  kilometers  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Khine.  Germauy 
recognizes,  said  the  treaty,  the  total  iodependence  of  Germao- 
Austria,  the  total  independence  of  the  Czecho-Slorak  state^  and 
the  "Free  City  of  Danzig" ;  renounces  all  right  and  title  to  her 
overseas  possessions;  all  privil^ea  and  indenmities  resulting 
from  the  Boxer  Protocol  of  1901 ;  agrees  to  return  all  astro- 
nomical instruments  seized  in  1900  and  1901;  renounces  all 
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conceeaions  at  HankoTr  and  Tien-tsin,  Obina;  tecognizes  the 
British  protectorate  over  Egypt ;  renounccB  all  .ri^ts,  titles, 
and  privileges  under  the  act  of  Algesiras  and  the  Franco- 
German  agieemeotB  of  1909  and  1911,  and  all  riji^tB  onder  the 
intematioiial  agreement  regarding  Liberia  in  1911  and  1912. 

Within  two  months  after  signing  the  Treaty,  (Germany  must 
rednoe  ha  army  to  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  offi- 
aem  and  mffl,  and  within  three  mtniths  olooe  all  her  estab- 
lishments for  designing,  making,  and  storing  munitions  of  war, 
save  sncb  as  were  specified,  and  discharge  all  workmen  therein 
employed ;  import  no  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  nor  import  nor 
mannfactare  any  poisimonB,  asphyxiating  or  other  gases.  Con- 
Boriptioa  was  forbidden.  No  military  schools,  save  sach  as 
•were  absolutely  neoessaiy  for  the  nnits  allowed,  and  no  asso- 
ciations, such  as  societies  of  discharged  soldiers,  shooting,  or 
touring  dubs,  should  exist  in  Germany  two  months  after  the 
peaces 

Within  tilie  same  space  of  time  the  navy  must  be  demobilized, 
the  personnel  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  fleet  reduced 
to  six  small  battleships,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve  destroyers, 
twelve  torpedo  boats.  No  submarines  were  allowed  her.  The 
largest  armored  batUeship  must  not  exceed  ten  thousand  tons. 
F(»ty-two  modem  destroyers,  fifty  modem  torpedo  boats,  and 
all  submarines  must  be  sorreadered. 

TTntil  October  1,  1919,  Gwmany  might  use  not  over  one 
hundred  unarmed  seaplanes  to  search  for  submarine  mines. 
But  no  dirigible  could  be  kept  The  entire  air  personnel  must 
be  demobilized  within  two  months,  save  a  thousand  officers  and 
man  to  serve  until  October  1.  There  must  be  no  military  or 
ncval  air  force  after  that  datc^  and  no  aviation  grounds  or 
dirigible  sheds  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  kUcnueters  ci  the 
Bhinei 

"The  Allied  and  Associated  Fowers,"  so  runs  the  Treaty, 
**publicly  arraign  William  II,  of  Hohenzollem,  formerly  Ger- 
man Emperor,  not  for  an  offense  against  criminal  law,  but  for 
a  supreme  offense  against  international  morality  and  the  sane- 
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tity  of  treetaea."  Demand  for  his  SDrrender  was  to  be  made 
on  Holland,  that  he  mi^t  be  tried  before  a  tribunal  oompoaed 
of  one  judge  from  each  of  the  fire  great  powers.  Persons  ac- 
cused of  acts  done  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  cnstomB  of  war 
were  to  be  tried  and  punished  by  militar7  tribunals  nnder 
military  law.  If  the  chargea  affected  people  of  bnt  one  State, 
ther^  were  to  be  tried  befco-e  a  tribunal  of  that  state;  if  persons 
of  several  States,  before  a  joint  tribunal  of  the  States  concerned. 

Gienuany  most  make  full  reparation  for  all  losses  and  dam- 
ages caused  to  cirilians,  hj  personal  injury,  by  acts  of  cruelty, 
by  maltreatment  of  prisoners,  by  forced  labori  by  levies  and 
fines,  and  damages  to  proper^  other  than  military  and  naval, 
and  damagea  to  the  Allies,  represented  by  pensions  and  separa- 
tion allowances.  An  Allied  Separation  Oonunission  was  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  such  damages;  but  within  two  years 
Gtermany  must  pay  twen^  billions  of  marks  in  gold,  goods,  or 
ships,  or  other  forms  td  payment 

All  merchant  ships  and  fishing  boats,  lost  because  of  Ae  war, 
must  be  replaced,  ton  for  ton,  and  class  for  class.  The  Separa- 
tion Commission  was  authorized  to  require  Germany  to  re- 
place in  the  devastated  area,  destroyed  articles  by  the  delivery 
of  animals,  machinery,  and  manufactured  material  required  for 
reconstruction  purposes.  During  ten  years  she  must  driver 
to  France  coal  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
war ou^nit  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  mines,  and  their 
annual  production  during  the  ten-year  period.  Within  six 
months  Germany  must  restore  the  Koran  of  the  Caliph  Othman 
to  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz;  the  skull  of  the  Snltan  Okwawa  to 
his  Britannic  liajes^s  Government;  and  to  France^  certain 
papers  takffli  l^  Qie  Germans  in  1870,  and  the  French  battle 
fiags  captured  during  the  war  of  1870  and  1871.  Separation 
must  be  made  for  the  destruction  of  the  Xlbrary  at  Louvain ; 
and  the  wings  of  the  altar  piece^  "The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb," 
the  center  of  whidi  was  in  the  Church  of  St  Sevon  at  Ghent, 
and  the  wings  of  the  altar  piece  of  "The  Last  Sapper,"  the 
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center  of  which  wu  in  tho  Ohuxch  of  St  Petar  at  Louvain, 
jnnst  be  delivered  to  Belgium. 

That  Czecho-SloTakia  znight  have  aoceu  to  the  sea,  Germany 
mart  lease  her,  for  nine^-nine  years,  spaces  in  Hamburg  and 
Stettin.  Towards  the  Adriatic  she  was  to  be  permitted  to  nm 
her  own  trains  to  Finme  and  Trieste.  The  Kiel  Canal  was  to 
be  free  to  the  war  and  merchant  diips  of  all  nations  at  peace 
with  Germanj.  The  Elbe  and  the  Oder  yreve  to  be  placed 
imder  international  cammissionerB,  and  the  Bhine  tmder  a  oom- 
misuon  appointed  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Bd- 
giom,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.  There  were  sections 
relating  to  finance,  to  tariffs  and  shifting,  to  the  opium  Ixade, 
aerial  navigation,  railways  and  international  labw. 

Severe  as  was  the  Treaty  it  did  not,  France  claimed,  give 
sufficient  goarantees  against  attacks  npon  her  by  Gomany. 
Lloyd  Oeoi^  and  President  Wilson,  therefore,  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  endeavor  to  bind  their  countries  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  France,  if  attacked,  and  made  th^  pledge  public 
on  the  day  on  which  the  Treaty  was  handed  to  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Bantzao. 

In  addition  to  the  Beoaritiee  afforded  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
Preeidait  of  the  ITnited  States  has  pledged  himself  to  propose  to 
the  Senate  of  the  TTnited  States,  and  the  Prime  Kinister  of  Oreat 
Britain  has  pledged  himself  to  propose  to  the  Parliament  of  Oreat 
Britain,  an  engagement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  come  immediatelr  to  the  assistance  of 
France  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  by  Oermany. 

While  the  German  plenipotentiaries  were  peniaing  the 
Treaty  at  Versailles  the  terms  were  made  known  in  Berlin,  and 
brought  forth  a  storm  of  protests,  threats  and  abuse.  The 
president  of  the  imperial  ministry,  in  a  tdegram  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  German  States,  said : 

In  deep  diBtreaa  and  weighed  dovn  by  caree,  the  Oerman  people 
have  waited  through  the  moaths  of  the  armistice  for  the  peace  condi- 
tions.    Their  publication  has  brought  the  bittereat  disappointmoit 
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and  unspeakable  griti  to  the  entire  people.  A  public  expression 
ought  to  be  given  these  feelings  of  all  Qemuns.  The  Xmperial 
Qorenunent  requests  that  the  free  states  have  public  amusements 
suspended  for  a  we^  and  allow,  in  the  theaters,  only  such  produc- 
tions as  correspond  to  the  seriousness  of  these  grievous  daja. 

Spealcing  to  the  Pmssian  ABsembly,  Premier  HirBch  called 
the  terms  offered  a  "mailed  fist  peace"  that  meaot  slaTOry  to  tlie 
Fatlierlaod. 

"The  Oovemment  appeals  to  tou,"  he  said,  "to  close  jma 
ranko,  preserve  jour  calm,  and  avoid  indiscretion  in  case  of  dissen- 
sions. We  are  faced  by  the  question  of  to  be,  or  not  to  be.  The 
entire  nation  must  stand  behind  the  govwnment  to  convert  this 
projected  peace  of  violsice  into  a  peace  of  right.  That  is  possible 
only  if  the  nation  which  is  expected  to  sign  its  own  death  warrant 
firmi;  supports  the  government.  This,  the  most  mournful  day  in 
our  hi8toi7,  must  find  us  strong." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Berlin  press  the  treaty  was  an  instru- 
ment of  robbery,  and  offered  a  peace  of  annihilation.  Said  the 
Tages  Zeitvng:  "One  thing  is  certain ;  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  this  being  a  peace  of  jiuticei  What  a  peace  of  justice 
aft^  the  Entente  pattern,  and  in  accordance  with  French  de- 
sires, looks  like  is  shown  by  the  conditions  which  leare  nothing 
of  Germany  bat  a  torn  and  tattered  territory." 

The  Tagebtatl,  althou^  "prepared  for  a  good  deal,  trrea  for 
everything,"  could  "only  say  that  the  treaty  surpasses  our  worst; 
expectations.  It  does  not  show  a  trace  of  statesmanship,  or  of 
President  Wilsrm's  principles,  but  is  a  brutal,  thoughtless 
product  of  thoughtless,  intoxicated  brutality."  "We  9re  at  the 
graveside  of  right,"  said  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  "The  only 
doubt  is  whether  it  also  means  the  graveside  of  the  Qerman 
nation.  Never  has  murder  been  committed  in  more  eoorteous 
form,  or  with  more  cynical  equanimi^.  The  Qerman  reply 
will  have  to  consider  that  the  draft  deviates  from  Mr.  Wilscm's 
fourteen  points*  as  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West" 

Vorwaerta  saw  in  the  treaty  "a  peace  of  annihilaticai,"  a 
"ruthless  desire  to  lay  Qermanj  permaoentiy  low  by  f (nue.    If 
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we  sign  Ais  peace  it  is  becaiue  we  are  bonod  hj  force,  bat 
in  onr  hearts  we  resolutely  reject  it.  Such  a  peace  is  an  at- 
tempt to  exterminate  a  nation,  not  bj  force  of  arms,  but  1^  a 
means  more  brutal,  economic  slavery." 

The  National  Assembly  haying  gathered  at  Berlin,  instead 
of  at  Weimar,  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace,  Chancellor  Scheide- 
mana  brought  members  and  spectators  to  their  feet  when  he 
said: 

This  trea^  is,  from  the  vievpoint  of  the  Oovemment,  unacceftt- 
able,  so  unacceptable  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  this  earth  could 
bear  such  a  documeat  without  a  C17  iBsuing  from  jnillions  and 
milHona  of  throats  in  all  lands,  without  distinction  of  party.  Away 
with  this  murderous  scheme. 

The  repreeraitatiTea  of  the  nation  [he  continued]  meet  bere  ai 
the  last  band  of  the  faithful  asiemblies  when  the  Fatherland  is  in 
the  greateet  danger.  All  have  appeared  except  the  representatiTeH 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  lo  be  rep- 
resented here,  just  as  70U  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise 
in  a  free  vote,  the  right  of  self-determination. 

And  I  see  among  tou  the  rqireaeaitativeB  of  all  the  German  races 
and  hmda,  the  chosen  r^resentativee  of  the  Khineland,  the  Saar, 
East  Fruaaia,  Weet  Prussia,  Fosen,  Silesia,  Dansig  and  Uemel. 
TogeUier,  with  the  deputies  of  the  unmenaced  regions,  I  see  the 
deputise  of  the  menaced  provinces,  who,  if  the  will  of  oiur  enemies 
becomes  law,  are  to  meet  for  the  last  time  as  Germans  aznong 
Germans. 

The  thing  which  is  at  the  basis  of  our  discussion  is  this  ihidc 
volume,  in  which  100  sentences  begin  "German;  Tenouncee."  This 
dreadful  and  murderous  volume,  by  which  confession  of  our  own 
unworthineea,  our  consent  to  pitiless  disruption,  our  agreement  to 
helotir  and  slavery,  are  to  be  extorted — this  book  must  not  become 
the  future  code  of  law. 

The  world  has  once  again  lost  an  iUuiion.  The  nations  have  in 
this  period,  which  is  so  poor  in  ideals,  again  lost  a  b^ef.  What 
,  name  on  thousands  of  bloody  battlefields,  in  thousanda  of  trenches, 
in  orphan  families  and  among  the  despairing  and  abandoned,  has 
been  mentioned  during  these  four  years  with  more  devotion  and 
belief  than  the  name  of  Wilson?  To-day  the  picture  of  the  peaoe- 
bringer,  as  the  vortd  pictured  him,  is  paling  beside  the  dork  fozms 
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of  ma  jailen,  to  one  of  whom,  Pnmier  OUnumceeu,  a  Frenchmaa, 
recently  wrote;  The  wild  beast  has  been  pat  in  a  oAge  on  bread 
and  water,  but  is  allowed  to  ke^  his  teetli,  while  his  claws  an 
hardly  cut" 

Oennany  has  oeased  to  exist  abroad,  but  if  that  were  not  sufficient, 
her  cables  hare  beoi  taken  from  her  and  her  wireless  stations  can 
send  oolr  commra/jial  telegrams,  and  then  only  under  control  of  the 
Allies.  This  wonld  eejiarate  us  from  the  outer  world,  for  what  busi- 
ness can  be  done  under  the  control  of  competitors  need  not  to  be 
described. 

I  ask  70a  what  honest  man  will  say  that  Germany  can  acc^ 
such  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  have  to  bestir  our- 
eelres  to  perform  forced  labor  for  the  braiefit  of  the  entire  world, 
our  foreign  trade,  the  sole  source  of  our  welfare,  is  destroyed  and 
our  home  trade  is  rendered  impossible.  Lorraine  iron  ore.  Upper 
SUesian  coal,  Alsatian  potash,  the  Saar  Telle;  mines  and  the  cheap 
foodstufle  fnon  Posen  and  west  Prussia  are  to  lie  outside  our  fron- 
tiers. We  are  to  impose  no  higher  tariff  or  protection  than  existed 
on  Augnst  1,  1914,  while  our  enemies  may  do  as  much  as  they  like 
at  erery  point  in  strangling  as  at  home.  AU  Oerman  revenues  must 
be  held  at  the  disposal  of  our  enemies  for  payments,  not  for  war 
invalids  and  widows — all  as  forced  labor  for  products  the  prices  of 
which  will  be  fixed  by  our  customers. 

What  is  a  peiq>le  to  do  which  is  confronted  by  the  command  that 
it  is  responsible  for  all  lessee  and  damages  that  its  ^lemiea  suffered 
in  the  warl  What  is  a  people  to  do  which  is  to  have  no  voice  in 
fixing  its  obligations! 

Enough.  More  than  oiough.  These  are  some  aamples  of  the 
trea^  stipulations  in  establishing  which,  as  Premier  Clfimenceau 
yesterday  informed  onr  ddegation,  the  Entente  will  be  guided  com- 
pletely I7  the  principles  aooording  to  which  the  armistice  and  peaoe 
negotiations  were  proposed. 

President  Ebert  declared  that  the  Qerman  people  bad  been 
hypnotized  hy  President  Wilson  and  his  fourteen  points,  but 
still  had  faith  that  the  American  people  would  not  permit  such 
a  peace  to  be  made.  "The  German  people,"  he  said,  "is  only 
beginning  to  awake  from  the  hypnosis  into  which  it  has  been 
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lulled  because  o[  its  solid  faith  in  the  sincerity  and  tiuth  of 
the  follness  of  Hr.  Wilson's  program,  and  his  fourteen  points. 
The  awakening  will  be  terrifying,  and  we  all  look  forward  to 
it  with  gravest  apprdiensiona.  In  the  face  of  the  cold,  naked 
realities  we  still  consdoosly  cling  to  the  faith  which  found  its 
epitome  in  the  names  of  Wilson  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  conception  of  the  dmuocracy  of  the  Lesgne  of  Nations. 

We  cannot  believe  that  thie  hu  all  been  an  illasion,  and  that  the 
confidence  and  hopes  of  a  whole  people  have  been  duped  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  hietoiy.  Even  now  optimista  are  taying,  "Wilson  will 
not  permit  it;  he  dare  not  poesibl;  permit  it." 

I  and  m;  colleagQee,  upon  whom  rests  the  terrific  burden  of  the 
forthcoming  decisions,  hope  and  pray  the  Qerman  people  who 
staked  all  on  Preaident  Wilson  and  the  United  States  shall  not  find 
thenuelTea  deceived.  If,  however,  the  American  danocra<7  actnall; 
accepts  the  present  peace  terms  as  its  own,  it  becomes  an  accomplice 
and  an  abettor  of  political  blackmailers;  it  surrendds  the  tradi- 
tional American  principle  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship  and  trails 
the  ideals  of  true  dcmocracs'  in  the  duct. 

Notwithstanding  the  night  now  covering  it,  1  have  abiding  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  German  people,  and  in  the  nnconquerabili^ 
of  its  soul  This  people,  which  has  given  the  world  so  mutdi  in 
science,  learning  and  indnstiT,  must  not  go  down  to  oblivion.  It 
still  has  a  coltciral  mission  to  perform,  and  ethical  treasures  to 
bestow. 

Uathias  ErsbergGT,  head  of  the  Oennan  oonunission  that 
signed  the  armistice,  gave  his  views  to  a  coneapondrait  of  the 
New  To  A  Times. 

I  have  not  lost  hope.  I  beliere  that  a  new  basis  will  be  found  on 
which  to  build  up  quite  a  new  treaty.  I  put  m;  trust  in  the  victor; 
of  the  right  I  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  stand  up  for 
the  right  in  German;  during  the  war,  when  it  was  dangerous.  Shall 
we  sa;  that  no  Government  can  possibi;  agree  to  the  thing  as  it 
stands  t  B;  the  treat;  German;  is  garroted,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
gagged  and  blinded.  We  will  have  less  freedom  than  Egn>t  under  it 
German;  eacrified  all  except  one  hope.  That  hope  was  that  within 
the  range  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  a  bearable  peace 
might  be  reached.  Now,  even  that  remnant  of  our  hopes  has  re- 
ceived a  mortal  blow.    We  cannot  sign  the  treat;  as  it  stands,  for 
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it  condemns  ns  to  death.  Not  to  sign  vould  mean  the  same,  most 
likely;  but  if  ire  are  to  go  under,  let  ub  go  quickl;  at  least 

We  are  ready  to  give  the  coal  France  requires,  evei;  ton  of  it, 
but  we  cannot  give  up  Oerman  land  with  it.  We  cannot  conseat 
to  be  ruled  like  an  African  colony.  Look  at  what  our  coal  position 
is  to  an  industrial  nation  and  what  it  would  be  under  the  terma  of 
tbe  trealy.  We  produced  in  peace  times  about  160,000,000  tons  of 
coaL  Well,  then,  we  should  lose  15,000,000  tons  from  the  Saar 
region,  and  60,000,000  tons  in  addition,  which  is  the  output  of 
Upper  Sileaia.  We  require  40,000,000  tons  for  oar  railwars  and 
for  housdiold  purposee,  while  anotha  40,000,000  tons  must  go  to 
France  and  Belgium.  Thus  we  shall  not  have  a  ton  of  coal  left 
for  Oerman  iudustriee.  Surelr  no  reasonable  person  can  expect  as 
to  sign  our  death  warrant  in  that  way. 

I  find  that  under  the  armistice  terms  we  hare  already  paid  11,000,- 
000,000  marics.  That  still  leavee  us  9,000,000,000  to  pay.  It  ts 
simply  impossible  in  two  years. 

We  have  no  money  to  pay  for  all  the  food  we  need,  and  butter, 
meet,  and  potatoes  are  rspid^  becoming  scsrcer.  If  we  could  get 
all  the  supplies  which  we  were  permitted  to  buy,  then  we  oould 
manage  to  Utb,  though  on  scanty  rations,  until  the  next  harvest. 

But,  deepite  all,  Germany  stands  by  her  aim  to  achieve  Mend- 
ship  with  the  whole  world,  even  witli  tiiose  countries  which  to-day 
hate  us  with  deadly  hatred.  Therefore  she  will  put  forth  all  her 
remaining  strength  in  order  to  sweep  out  of  the  way  those  obstacles 
^lich  the  fanatics  of  hate  have  placed  in  the  way  of  a  real  League 
of  Nations. 

The  world  is  one  whole.  A  sick  and  dying  Germany,  which  this 
treaty  would  mean,  would  be  a  source  of  unrest  and  danger  for 
the  whole  world. 

We  refuse  to  plead  and  beg.  We  ask  for  our  rights  under  the 
fourtem  points,  which  our  opponents  made  binding  on  thanaelvea. 
We  ask  precisely  on  the  basis  of  those  fourteen  points  that  stern 
justice  of  which  Lloyd  Qeorge  has  spoken. 

If  we  are  dented  that,  then  the  consequences  will  be  upon  tbe 
heads  of  those  who  made  the  promiaee  which  they  never  intended  to 
keep,  ev^  with  the  new  Germany,  and  who  have  therefore  brought 
us  to  this  desert  of  hopelessness  in  which  we  look  around  in  vain 
for  an  oasis  wUere  springs  the  well  of  humanly. 

As  the  Oerman  plenipotentiaries  studied  the  terms  of  peace, 
note  followed  note  of  protest    The  eesential  points  of' the  basis 
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of  pefloe.  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  wrote,  had  been  abandoned, 
dffloands  had  been  made  which  no  nation  could  endure,  and 
according  to  experts  many  thin^  required  to  be  done  could 
not  possiblj  be  performed.  The  Qerman  peace  del^ates  were 
not  prepared  to  find  that  the  promise,  explicitly  given  to  the 
German  people  and  the  whole  of  muikind,  "ia  in  this  way  to  be 
rendered  illusory."  They  would  substantiate  these  stat^uentB 
in  detail,  and  transmit  to  the  Allies  and  associate  gOTemments 
"their  observations  and  their  material  continuously." 

The  reprcaentatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers^  was 
the  reply  of  M.  Cl^menceau,  wish  to  remind  the  German  dele- 
gation that  they  have  formulated  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with 
constant  thought  of  the  principles  on  which  the  armistice  and 
the  negotiations  for  peace  were  proposed;  that  they  can  admit 
no  discuBsion  of  their  ri^t  to  insist  on  the  terms  of  the  peace 
substantially  as  drafted ;  and  that  they  can  oonsider  only  sncb 
practical  soggeetions  as  the  German  plenipotentiaries  may  have 
to  submit. 

In  a  second  note  Oount  Brockdorff-Rantzau  complained  that 
the  delegation  was  required  to  sign  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  part  of  the  treaty,  yet  were  not  mentioned  among 
the  nations  invited  to  join  the  tieague,  and  begged  "to  inquire 
whether,  and,  if  so,  under  what  circumstance,  such  invitation 
is  intended."  German  plenipotentiariee  would  find  on  a  re- 
examination of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  the 
matter  of  the  admiBsicm  <^  odditiimal  member  states  had  not 
been  overlooked,  but  was  "explicitly  provided  for  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  Article  L" 

A  third  note,  delivered  on  the  evening  of  May  10th,  had 
to  do  with  labor,  and  suggested  the  holding  of  a  labor  conven- 
tion at  Yersailles.  A  fourth  suggested  a  special  commission 
to  see  to  all  the  details  of  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  and  interned  civilians.  A  fifth  asked  pwmission  to  send 
a  delegation  to  meet  the  Austrian  plenipot^itiaries  whrai  they 
came.  A  sixth,  dealing  with  eooQomic  oonditions,  and  declar- 
ing they  meant  the  rain  of  Germany ;  a  seventh  protesting 
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against  the  Saar  Yallej  settlement,  tlie  transfer  of  Ualmedy, 
Moesnet  and  Eupen  diHtricts  to  Belgiom,  and  the  forced  eraoa- 
ation  of  a  part  of  Schleswig,  and  an  eighth  complaining  of  the 
forced  payment  bj  Germany  for  the  devastation  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  reached  M.  Clfimenceau  on  May  14. 

Count  Brockdorff-BantEau  now  went  to  Spa,  and  at  once  it 
was  asserted  that  he  would  not  return,  that  he  had  requested 
to  be  replaced.  He  returned,  however,  on  the  morning  of  May 
19th,  bringing  some  forty  expertB  with  him,  and  on  the  next 
day  addressed  another  note  to  M.  ClSmeoceao,  stating  that  he 
intended  "during  the  next  few  days  to  submit  commonications 
to  the  Allied  and  assodated  governments  on  the  following 
points,  which,  in  the  ^es  at  the  delegation,  fall  under  the 
definition  of  Boggestiona  of  a  practical  nature: 

"First-,  a  note  concerning  territorial  questions  in  the  East; 
second,  a  note  conceming  Alsace-Lorraine;  third,  a  note  con- 
cerning the  occupied  territories;  fourth,  a  note  conceming  the 
extent  and  dischatge  of  the  obligations  undertake  by  Ger- 
many in  view  of  reparation ;  fifth,  a  note  concerning  the  further 
practical  treatment  of  the  question  of  labor  laws ;  sixth,  a  note 
conceming  the  treatment  of  German  private  property  in  enemy 
countries."  The  problems  involved  were  so  ctHuplicated  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  discuss  them  extensively  with  the  ex- 
perts  in  YersailleB,  as  well  as  with  those  in  Berlin.  To  dispose 
of  them  within  the  time  limit  of  fifteeoi  days  would  not  be 
possible,  "although  the  del^ation  will  take  pains  to  transmit  as 
many  notes  as  possible  widiin  the  limit."  Therefore  he  begged 
"in  the  name  of  the  German  peace  delegation,  to  move  that  the 
oontents  of  the  intended  notes  be  regarded  as  having  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  writing,  and  that  the 
requisite  time  be  granted  to  us  for  a  more  detailed  npoaition." 
The  time  was  extended  until  May  29. 

Eeports  from  Berlin  were  all  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
would  not  sign  the  treaty.  In  Paris  th^  were  looked  on  aa 
propaganda,  and  the  notes  as  having  been  prepared  in  Berlin 
before  the  treaty  was  delivered  to  the  Germans.    In  none,  it  waa 
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pointed  out,  waa  die  text  of  the  treaty  quoted,  and  the  matter 
complained  of  was  auch  as  ererybody  knew  would  be  contained 
in  the  treaty.  NererUideas,  the  Allies  made  ready  for  the  worst, 
prepared  plana  for  quick  action,  and  sent  Marshal  Foch  to  the 
front  General  F«^ing  cancelled  an  engagement  to  visit 
London. 

Hay  20,  the  day  when  the  time  witliin  which  the  (Germans 
must  finidi  their  obeerrationa  on  the  trea^  was  carried  for- 
ward, the  German  Cabinet  gave  out,  throogh  the  Associated 
Press,  a  bitter  atta<^  on  the  treaty. 

Gterman;  declinee  to  sign  the  peace  tenDs  laid  before  it  because 
they  spell  the  economic  destruction,  political  dishonor  and  moral 
d^radation  of  the  aitire  German  nation,  not  only  for  the  present 
but  also  for  still  nnbom  generations. 

That  tiiese  consequences  must  logioally  follow  acceptance  of  the 
peace  conditions,  the  American  press  its^  has  recogniied  without 
question.  Toward  them,  Germany  took  the  standpoint  that  accept- 
ance of  Bitch  conditionfl  could  not  be  demanded,  and  that  the  En- 
tente was  nnjustified  in  imposing  such  demands. 

QennRoy  has  not  only  a  moral  right  to  compliance  with  the  gen* 
eral  promises  made  it  but  a  firmly  grounded,  definite,  clearly  defined 
claim,  according  to  the  basic  rules  of  international  law,  on  all  the 
Entente  powers  and,  especially,  on  the  United  States.  A  specific 
recognition  of  the  right  of  Qermany  and  of  the  QomiaD  peoples  to 
a  peace  of  right,  justice  and  reconciliation,  instead  of  the  para- 
graphed song  of  hate,  which  was  written  at  Yersailles,  is  contained 
in  the  note  of  the  American  secretary  of  state,  Lansing,  of  NoTsm- 
ber  6,  1918. 

In  it,  tiie  secretsTy  of  state  notified  the  Swiss  minister  in  Wash- 
ington, nnconditionftlly,  that  the  established  basis  of  President  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points  should  be  authoritative  for  the  peace  conditione. 
Secretary  Tjinaing  announced  further  that  the  Entente  gOTemmenta, 
after  careful  oonsidnvtion,  also  were  prepared  to  reco^ise  the  con- 
ditions set  IQ)  by  PreeidoLt  Wilson  as  the  basis  for  the  oondusion 
of  peace. 

The  dedaratum  of  ri^ts,  emanating  from  these  specific  declara- 
tions of  all  tike  Entente  powers  and  the  United  States,  constitutes 
Germany's  sole  asset  in  the  general  moral  breakdown  of  all  interna- 
tional politics,  which  has  found  nnsnrpaasable  expression  in  the 
Versailles  terms. 
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Ownun;  aniwers  them  with  ita  clearly  juristic  light  in  intema- 
tional  Uv.  Toward  the  politico-moral  bankruptcy  of  Versaillea  tho 
German  nation  standa  aa  a  creditor  with  undeniable  rights,  and  it 
JB  not  in  position  to  jield  on  this  chief  point  Qmnany  concluded 
peace  on  the  basis  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  which  all 
America  had  made  its  own,  and  all  America,  every  individual,  is 
reeponsible  for  the  fulfiUment  of  its  claims. 

It  is  not  the  German  people^s  business  to  indicate  how  its  rights 
shall  be  realized  by  the  fourteen  points,  or  especially  by  the.  note 
of  Secretary  Laosing'.  That,  rather,  is  the  task  of  those  who  con- 
structed the  fourteen  points,  and  brought  them  to  acceptance,  thereby 
inducing  Germany  to  lay  down  her  weapons.  We  do  not  believe  that 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  Lansing,  and  the  American  people,  can 
take  other  than  this  German  standpoint,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do 
that  which  President  Wilson,  in  his  message  of  December  4,  1917, 
condemned  categorically,  wbeai  ha  said:  "^e  would  dishonor  our 
own  cause  if  we  treated  Germany  any  other  than  justly,  and  in  a 
non-partisan  manner  and  did  not  insist  upon  justice  toward  all,  no 
matter  how  the  war  ended.  We  demand  nothing  which  we  are  not 
ready  ourselves  to  admit." 

And  the  German  people  demand  nothing  more  than  that  which 
President  Wilson  announced  in  this  declaration.  We  demand  noth- 
ing more  than  that  Americans  place  the  fourteen  points  opposite 
the  peace  ternu.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  in  the  United  States 
will  then  have  the  conrage  to  claim  that  there  can  be  found  in  the 
peace  conditions  one  single  trace  left  of  President  Wilson's  pro- 
gram. 

And  here  begins  America's  definite  du^  to  steip  ta  America 
either  must  put  its  fourteen  points  through,  or  it  must  declare 
that  it  is  unable  to  do  so,  or  that  it  does  not  want  to  do  so,  so  that 
in  no  case  may  the  world  be  led  to  bdieve  that  America  desires  to 
have  the  peace  conditions  count  as  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points. 

That  is  our  dnuand,  to  which  we  cling,  and  we  cannot  imagine 
what  argwnents  from  the  American  side  would  be  effective  against 
it 

Chancellor  Scheidemann,  Benihard  Dembur^  Count  tod 
BeniBtorfF,  and  Mattuas  Erzbeiger  now  met  Count  Brockdorff- 
Bantzan,  at  Spa,  to  go  over  tlie  final  draft  of  the  counter 
propoeal  to  be  Butnnitted  to  the  Allies  at  Versaillea.  On  his 
return,  three  more  notes  treating  of  reparation  and  reapongi- 
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bility,  Gennan  ■praptxtj  in  allied  countries,  and  German  re- 
ligions missions  in  foreign  parts,  were  sent  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ferenoei 

The  time  set  bj  the  Conference  wi&in  which  the  (Hrman 
peace  delegates  must  finish  their  work,  and  make  their  decision, 
had  almost  eaq>ired  when,  on  May  28th,  an  nnc^Sci&l  sommary  of 
the  reply  was  pobliahed  in  Berlin,  the  daj  before  its  offidal 
detiver;  to  President  Clfimencean.  This  reply  was,  in  fact,  a 
long  counter  proposal,  and  opened  with  the  assertion  that  Gei~ 
many  was  mtitled  to  a  peace  based  on  Fresidoit  Wilson's  f  oni^ 
teen  points,  because  the  Entente  Power  had  agreed  to  peaoe  aa. 
that  basis,  and  neither  Mr.  Wilson  nor  any  of  the  Allied  Oov^ 
emments  had  since  donanded  peace  on  any  other  basis.  Ger- 
many had  replaced  an  imperialistic  and  irresponsible  govern- 
ment  hy  a  strictly  democratic  goTemment.  Yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  see  what  different  conditions  could  be  imposed  were  she 
nnder  a  goremment  of  the  old  imperialistic  form.  The  solemn 
assnranoes  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the 
peace  should  be  a  peace  of  justice  and  right,  and  not  one  of 
Tiol^c^  had  not  been  kept 

Gflirmany  would  disarm  all  her  battleships  if  a  part  of  her 
merchant  marine  were  restored ;  but  proposed  that  there  be  no 
territorial  changes,  save  with  the  consent  of  populations  con- 
cerned. Germany  demanded  that  Danzig  be  made  a  free  port, 
and  the  Vistula  River  neutralized ;  rejected  the  cession  of  Upper 
Silesia  and  the  claims  to  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia  and 
Monel ;  objected  to  the  disposition  of  the  Saar  region,  Eupen, 
Malmedy,  Morosnet  and  Alsac^  and  demanded  an  impartial 
settlement  of  all  colonial  claims  as  promised  by  the  fifth  of 
President  Wilson's  fourteen  points.  Should  a  League  of 
Nations  be  formed,  and  Germany  be  inmiediately  admitted, 
she  was  ready  to  administer  her  colonies  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Leagoe,  and  "in  given  circumstances  as  its 
mandatory."  The  treaty,  in  her  opinion,  was  a  full  repudia- 
tion of  the  idee  that  every  nation  has  a  rig^t  to  existence,  and 
violated  tiie  right  of  self-determination.    Germany,  as  a  nation, 
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was  to  be  destroyed  The  treaty  meant  the  ruin  of  Gennan 
ecanomio  life,  and  doomed  the  Oerman  people  to  financial 
daTery,  Germany  wonld  pay,  as  indwiinity,  30,000,000,000 
marks  by  1926,  and  from  1927  onward  wonld  make  annual 
payments  to  a  total  of  not  more  than  100,000,000,000  marks 
in  gold.  Objection  was  made  to  the  demand  that  Germans  be 
enrrendffl^  lor  trial  in  enemy  courts,  and  to  the  requirement 
that  Germany  acknowledge  that  she,  and  her  allies,  were  re- 
sponsible for  all  damage  suffered  by  the  opposing  nations.  It 
could  not  be  disputed  that  some  of  the  Allies,  as  Italy  and 
Boumania,  entered  the  war  for  territorial  conquests. 

A  oorering  note  from  Count  Brockdorff-Bantzau  contained 
obserrations  of  the  Gennan  delegation  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
We  came  to  Tersailles,  it  said,  expecting  to  receive  a  peace 
proposal  baaed  on  agreed  principles,  firmly  resolved  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  fulfill  the  grave  obligations  we  had  undertaken, 
and  hoping  for  that  peace  of  justice  which  had  been  promised 
to  us.  We  were  aghast  when  we  read  the  demands  made  by 
the  victorious  violence  of  our  enemies.  The  more  deeply  we 
study  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  the  more  convinced  we  are  that 
to  carry  it  oot  is  not  possible.  The  demands  of  the  treaty  are 
more  than  the  German  people  can  bear.  Territory,  beycmd 
question  German,  nearly  all  West  Prussia,  which  is  preponder- 
antly German,  Fomerania,  Pomerania-Danzig^  which  is  Ger- 
man to  the  core,  must  be  ^ven  up  to  Poland,  and  that  ancient 
Hanse  town  transformed  into  a  free  state  under  Polish  suze- 
rainty. We  must  agree  that  East  Prussia  shall  be  cut  from  the 
body  of  the  State,  condemned  to  a  lingering  death,  and  robbed 
of  its  northern  portion,  which  is  pure  German.  Upper  Silesia 
must  be  renounced  for  the  benefit  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, though  it  has  been  bound  Ln  dose  political  connection 
with  Germany  for  more  than  seven  centuries  and  a  half,  and  is 
instinct  with  Gennan  life  and  customs.  Circles  preponderantly 
German  must  be  ceded  to  Belgium,  and  the  purely  German 
district  of  the  Saar  must  be  severed  from  our  Empire,  and  the 
way  paved  for  its  subsequent  annexation  to  Franoe. 
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Thtu  cut  to  pieces  and  weakened,  Germany  muat  declare  her- 
seli  ready  to  bear  all  the  war  ezpenBes  of  her  enonies,  exceed- 
ing maaj  times  over  the  total  Qerman  state  and  private  assets. 
No  limit  is  fixed,  save  the  capacity  of  the  G^erman  people  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  enemies  by  their  labor.  The  German 
people  would  thus  be  oondenmed  to  perpetual  slavery. 

We  must  surrender  our  merchant  flee^  we  must  renounce  our 
foreign  securities,  we  must  give  over  to  our  enemies  all  German 
enterprises  abroad,  we  must  renounce  our  colonies,  and  not  even 
German  missionaries  shall  have  the  ri^t  to  follow  their  calling 
therein.  Germany's  chief  waterways  are  subjected  to  inter- 
national control.  She  must  build,  in  her  territory,  such  canals 
and  railways  as  her  enemies  wish,  and  agree  to  treaties,  the 
contents  of  which  she  does  not  know,  to  be  made  by  her  enemies 
with  the  new  states  on  the  east  She  is  excluded  from  the 
League  of  Nations  to  which  is  entrusted  all  work  of  common 
interest  to  the  world,  and  muat  sign  the  decree  for  her  own 
proscription,  nay,  her  own  death  sentence. 

Against  all  these  things  certain  counter-propoaals  were  made. 
Germany  would  proceed  with  her  own  disarmament  in  advance 
of  all  other  peoples  in  order  to  show  her  willingness  to  help 
usher  in  the  new  era  of  the  peace  of  justice  j  would  give  up 
universal  compulsory  service,  reduce  her  army  to  100,000  men, 
and  even  surrender  the  warships  which  her  enemies  were  will- 
ing to  leave  in  her  hands.  But  she  must  stipulate  that  she  be 
admitted  forthwith,  as  a  state  with  equal  rights,  into  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  should  be  a  genuine  League  of  Nations,  em- 
bracing all  peoples  of  good  will,  even  her  enemies  of  to-day, 
and  must  be  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  man- 
kind, and  have  at  its  disposal  a  power  to  enforce  ita  will  suffi- 
ciently to  protect  the  frontiers  of  its  members. 

"Second.  In  territorial  questions  Germany  takes  up  her 
position  unreeervedly  on  the  ground  of  the  Wilson  program. 
She  renounces  her  sovereign  right  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but 
wishes  a  free  plebiscite  to  take  place  there.  She  gives  up  the 
great  part  of  the  province  of  Foeen,  the  district  inoonteetably 
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PoHsIi  in  popalfttion,  togettier  with  tlie  capitaL  She  is  prepared 
to  grant  to  Poland,  under  international  guarantees,  free  and 
secure  acoeas  to  the  sea  by  ceding  free  ports  at  Danzig,  Koiug»- 
bmg  and  Memel,  hy  an  agreement  regulation,  the  navigation 
of  the  Vistula  and  1^  special  railway  con'venti<HiSb  Germany 
is  prepared  to  ensure  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  economic  needs 
of  France  especially  from  the  Saar  region,  until  such  time  as 
the  French  mines  are  once  more  in  vorking  order. 

"The  preponderanUy  Danish  districts  of  Schleewig  will  be 
given  up  to  Denmark  on  the  basis  of  a  plebiscite.  Germany 
demands  that  the  ri^t  <^  self-determinaticm  shall  also  be  re- 
peated where  the  interests  of  the  Gtemiaiis  in  Austria  and 
Bohoaia  are  concerned. 

"She  is  ready  to  submit  all  her  cohmies  to  administration  by 
the  conminnity  of  the  League  of  Nations  if  she  is  recognized  as 
its  mandatory. 

"Third.  Germany  is  prepared  to  make  payments  incnmbent 
OS  htit  in  accordance  with  the  agreed  program  of  peace  up 
.  to  the  maximum  sum  of  100,000,000,000  of  gold  marks 
($2(5,000,000,000)— 20,000,000,000  by  May  1,  1926,  and  the 
balance  (80,000,000,000)  in  anntul  payments  without  interest 
These  payments  shall  in  principle  be  equal  to  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  German  imperial  and  state  revenues.  The  annual  pay- 
ment shall  approximate  to  the  former  peace  budget  For  the 
first  ten  years  the  annual  paymmts  shall  not  exceed  1,000,- 
000,000  of  gold  mai^s  a  year.  The  German  taxpayer  shall  not 
be  less  heavier  burdened  than  the  taxpayer  of  the  most  heavily 
burdened  state  among  those  represented  on  the  reparation 
cmnmission. 

"Germany  presumes  in  this  ccnmection  that  she  will  not  have 
to  make  any  territorial  sacrifices  beyond  those  mentioned  above 
and  that  she  will  recover  her  freedom  of  economic  movement 
at  home  and  abroad. 

"Fourth.  Germany  is  prepared  to  devote  her  entire  economic 
strength  to  the  service  of  reconstruction.  She  wishes  to  co- 
opwate  effectively  in  the  rectHistmction  of  the  devastated 
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r^ons  of  Belgium  and  northern  Franoa  To  make  good  the 
loBs  in  prodnction  of  tlie  dertrojed  mines  in  northern  France^ 
up  to  twenty  million  tons  of  coal  will  be  deliTeared  aonuallj  for 
the  first  five  years  and  np  to  ei^t  million  tons  fen-  the  next  five 
years.  Qennany  will  facilitate  further  deJirmrieB  of  coal  to 
France,  Selgitun,  Italy  and  Lnxembn^ 

"G^ermany  is,  moreover,  prepared  to  make  oonsidOTable  de- 
liveries of  bensol,  cool  tar  and  sulphate  of  anunocia,  as  well  aa 
dyeBtofis  and  medicines. 

"Fifth.  Finally  Germany  offers  to  put  her  entire  merchant 
tonnage  into  a  pool  of  the  votli'a  shipping,  to  place  at  the 
dispoeal  of  her  enemies  a  part  of  her  freight  space  as  part  pay- 
ment on  reparati<ni,  and  to  build  for  them  for  a  aeries  of 
years  in  German  yards  an  amount  of  tonnage  exceeding  their 
demands. 

"Sixth.  In  order  to  replace  the  river  boats  destroyed  in  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France,  Germany  offers  river  craft  fr<mi 
her  own  resource& 

"Seventh.  Germany  thinks  that  she  sees  an  appropriate 
method  for  the  fulfillment  of  her  obligation  to  make  reparation 
by  conceding  prompt  participatiim  in  industrial  enterprises, 
especially  in  coal  mines  to  insure  deliveries  of  coal 

"Eighth.  Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
workers  of  the  whole  world,  wishes  to  see  the  workers  in  all 
ooontries  free  and  enjoying  equal  rights.  She  wishes  to  insure 
to  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace  the  right  to  take  their  own 
deinsive  part  in  the  settlement  of  social  policy  and  social 
protection. 

"UTinth.  The  German  del^ation  again  makes  its  dranand 
for  a  nentral  entry  into  the  re^xmsibili^  for  the  war  and 
culpable  acts  in  conduct.  An  impartial  commission  should  have 
the  right  to  investigate  on  its  own  responsibility  the  archives 
of  all  the  belligerent  countries  and  all  the  persons  who  took  an 
important  part  in  the  war. 

"Nothing  short  of  confidence  that  the  qneetion  of  guilt  will 
be  examined  dispassionately  can  have  the  people  lately  at  war 
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with  each  other  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  the  fomuition 
of  the  Leagne  of  Nations. 

"Theee  are  only  the  most  important  among  the  propoaala 
which  we  have  to  make.  As  r^^ards  other  great  sacrifioea,  and 
also  as  r^arda  details,  the  delegation  refers  to  the  aoctHnpany- 
ing  memorandum  and  ^e  annrac  thereto. 

"The  time  allowed  ns  for  the  preparation  of  this  memoran- 
dum was  so  short  that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  all  the  queetioDS 
exhaustively.  A  fruitful  and  illuminating  negotiation  oould 
only  take  place  by  means  of  oral  discussion.  This  treaty  of 
peace  is  to  be  the  greatest  achievement  of  its  kind  in  all  his- 
tory. There  is  no  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  such  compre- 
henaive  negotiations  by  an  exchange  <^  writtoi  notes  only.  The 
feeling  of  the  peoples  who  hare  nude  such  immense  sacrifices 
makes  them  demand  that  their  fate  should  be  decided  by  an 
open,  unreserved  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  principle,  'Quite 
open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there 
shall  be  no  private  international  understandings  of  any  kind, 
but  diplomat^  shall  i^oceed  always  frankly  in  the  public  view.' 

"Qermany  is  to  put  her  signature  to  the  toeaty  laid  before 
her  and  to  cany  it.  Even  in  her  need,  justice  for  her  is  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  allow  her  to  stoop  to  achieve  conditions  which 
she  cannot  undertake  to  carry  out.  Treaties  of  peace  signed  by 
the  great  powers  have,  it  is  true,  in  the  history  of  the  last 
decades  again  and  again  proclaimed  the  ri^t  of  the  stronger. 
But  each  of  these  treaties  has  beoi  a  factor  in  originating  and 
prolonging  the  world  war.  Whenever  in  this  war  the  victor  has 
spoken  to  the  vanquished,  at  Brest-Litovak  and  Bucharest,  his 
words  were  but  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  The  lofty  aims 
which  our  adv^sariee  first  set  before  thonselves  in  their  con- 
duct of  the  war,  the  new  era  of  an  assured  peace  by  justice, 
demand  a  treaty  instinct  with  a  difFerent  spirit.  Only  the 
cooperation  of  all  nations,  a  cooperaticm  of  hands  and  spirits, 
can  build  up  a  durable  peace.  We  are  under  no  delusions  re- 
garding the  strength  of  the  hatred  and  bitterness  which  this 
war  has  engendered,  and  yet  the  forces  which  are  at  work  for 
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a  union  of  mankind  a»  stronger  now  tlian  ever  they  were 
b^ora  Tlie  historic  task  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Versailles 
is  to  bring  about  this  union." 

In  good  time  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  throng 
Premier  Cl&nenceou,  made  reply.  In  their  ofoniou  the  war 
"was  the  greatest  crime  against  humanity  and  freedom  of  the 
people  that  any  natitm  calling  itself  civilized  has  ever  con- 
sciously committed."  For  many  years  the  rulers  of  Germany 
had  striven  to  "dictate  and  tyrannize  over  a  subeervient  Europe 
£3  they  dictated  and  tyrannized  over  a  subservient  Qermany." 
To  attain  their  ends,  they  never  ceased  to  expand  German 
armament  by  land  and  by  sea,  propagated  the  falsehood  that 
it  was  necessary  because  Qermauy's  neighbors  were  jealous  of 
her  power,  sowed  hoatili^  and  suspicion  between  nations,  kept 
Europe  in  a  ferment  by  threats  of  violeoice,  and  when  their 
neighbors  "resolved  to  resist  their  am^ant  will,"  "asserted 
their  predtnninance  in  Europe  by  force." 

When  all  was  prepared  they  encouraged  a  subservient  ally  to 
declare  war  on  Serbia,  on  for^-eight  hours'  notice,  a  war  which 
theiy  knew  involved  the  Balkans,  conld  not  be  localized,  and  was 
bound  to  bring  on  a  war  of  all  European  nations,  refused  every 
attempt  at  ooneiliation  and  conference  until  too  late,  and  until 
the  world  war,  for  which  they  had  plotted^  and  for  which  they 
alone  were  prqured,  was  inevitable. 

Germany,  the  note  chained,  was  not  merely  responsible  for 
starting  the  war.  She  was  also  responsible  for  the  savage  and 
inhuman  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  She  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  carried  out  a  series  of  promiscuous 
shootings  and  burning  with  the  sole  object  of  terrifying  the 
people  into  submission,  drove  thousands  of  mem,  women  and 
diildren,  with  bmtal  savagery,  into  slavery  in  foreign  lands, 
and  practised  against  prisoners  of  war,  barbarities  from  which 
the  most  uncivilized  peoj^  would  have  recoiled.  She  was  the 
£rst  to  use  poisonous  gas,  despite  the  frightful  suffering  it 
entailed,  began  the  bombing  and  long  distance  shelling  of  towns 
for  no  military  object  whatever,  but  tot  the  sole  purpose  <^ 
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destroying  the  morale  of  their  opponents  b;  striking  at  their 
women  and  diildren.  She  was  the  first  to  b^n  the  Bubmarints 
campaign  with  its  defiance  of  international  law,  and  its  destruc- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  innocent  passengers  and  sailors  in 
mid-ocean,  far  from  snccor,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave, 
and  yet  more  mthleas  submarine  crews. 

"The  conduct  of  Germany  is  almost  unexampled  in  human 
history.  The  terrible  respooaibility  which  lies  at  her  doors  can 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that  not  less  than  seven  million  dead  lie 
buried  in  Europe  while  more  than  twenty  million  others  carry 
upon  them  the  evidence  of  wounds  and  suffering,  because  Ger- 
many saw  fit  to  gratify  her  lust  for  tyranny  by  resort  to  war." 

Were  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  consent  to  treat 
war  as  other  than  a  crime  against  htunani^  and  rig^t,  they 
would  be  false  to  those  who  gave  their  all  to  save  the  freedom 
of  the  world.  This  was  made  perfectly  dear  to  die  Germans 
during  the  war  by  President  Wilson  in  his  speeches,  by  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  by  Premier  Orlando,  each  of  whom  declared  that 
compromise  as  to  the  terms  of  peace  was  impossible,  and  that 
just  punishment  should  be  meted  out 

"Justice,  therefore,  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  this  terrible  war.  Justice  is  what  the 
German  del^ation  asks  for,  and  says  that  Germany  has  been 
promised.  But  it  must  be  justice  for  all  There  must  be  jus- 
tice for  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  for  those  who  have  been 
made  orphans  and  bereaved  that  Europe  might  be  free  from 
Prussian  despotism.  There  must  be  justice  for  the  peoples  who 
now  Bta£$;er  under  war  debts,  which  exceed  $30,000,000,000, 
that  liberty  might  be  saved.  There  must  be  justice  for  those 
millions  whose  homes  and  lands,  ships  and  propa^y,  German 
savagery  has  spoliated  and  destroyed. 

"That  is  why  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  have  inusted 
as  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  treaty  that  Germany  must  under- 
take to  make  reparations  to  the  very  uttermost  of  her  power, 
for  reparation  for  wrongs  inflicted  is  of  the  essence  of  justice. 

"That  is  why  thevy  insist  that  those  individuals  who  are  most 
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clearly  rcflponuble  for  0»nian  aggreeaion,  and  for  those  acts 
of  barbariem  and  inhmnanity  whidi  have  disgraced  tlie  Gennao 
conduct  of  tlie  war,  muat  be  handed  over  to  justice^  which  has 
not  been  meted  out  to  them  at  haxao. 

"That,  too,  is  why  Germany  must  anbmit  for  a  few  years  to 
certain  special  disabilities  and  arrangements.  Germany  has 
mined  the  industries,  the  mines  and  the  machinery  of  neighbor^ 
ing  countries,  not  during  battle,  but  with  deliberate  and  calcu- 
lated  purpose  of  enabling  her  own  industries  to  seize  their  mar- 
kets before  their  industries  could  reoover  itom  the  devastation 
thus  wantonly  inflicted  upon  them. 

"Germany  has  despoiled  her  neighbors  of  everything  she 
could  make  use  of  or  cany  away.  G^ermany  has  destroyed  the 
shipping  of  all  nations  on  the  hi^  seas,  where  there  was  no 
chance  of  rescue  for  their  passengers  and  ctevB. 

"It  is  only  justice  that  restitution  should  be  made,  and  that 
these  wronged  peoples  should  be  saf^uarded  for  a  time  frcon 
the  omipetition  of  a  nation  where  industries  are  intact  and 
hare  even  been  fortified  by  machinery  stoloi  iram  occupied 
territories.  If  these  things  are  hardships  for  Germany,  they 
are  hardships  which  Germany  has  brought  up<m  herself.  Some- 
body must  suffer  for  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Is  it  to  be 
Germany,  or  the  peoples  she  has  wronged  i 

"Not  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned  would  only  leave  the 
world  open  to  freak  calamities.  If  the  German  people  them- 
selves,  or  any  other  nation,  are  to  be  deterred  from  following 
the  footsteps  of  Prussia ;  if  mankind  is  to  be  Ufted  out  of  the 
beli^  that  war  for  selfish  ends  is  leigitimate  to  any  state;  ii  the 
old  era  is  to  be  left  behind  and  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  to  be  Iffouf^t  beneath  the  reign  of  law ;  even  if  there  is  to 
be  early  reconciliation  and  appeasement,  it  will  be  because  those 
rrapmisible  for  concluding  the  war  have  had  the  courage  to  see 
that  justice  is  not'  defeated  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  peace. 

"It  is  said  that  the  German  revolution  ought  to  make  a  dif- 
ferraice  and  that  the  German  people  are  not  responsible  iorr  the 
poli*^  of  the  rulers  whom  the^  have  thrown  from  power.    The 
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Allied  and  Auooiated  Powers  reoognize  and  welcome  tlie 
change.  It  represents  a  great  hope  for  peace  and  a  new  Enro- 
pean  order  in  the  fntnra 

"Bnt  it  cannot  affect  the  wtUconeait  of  the  war  itself.  The 
Oerman  revolution  was  stayed  until  the  German  armies  had 
been  d^eated  in  the  field,  and  all  hope  of  profiting  bj  a  war  of 
conquest  had  vanished.  Throo^^ont  the  war  as  b^ore  the  war, 
the  Glerman  people  and  their  representatives  sapported  the  war, 
voted  the  credits,  snbscribed  to  the  war  loans,  ob^ed  every 
order,  however  savage,  of  their  government  They  shared  th& 
responsibility  for  the  policy  of  the  government,  for  at  any  mo- 
ment, had  ihey  willed  it,  they  coold  have  reversed  it.  Had  that 
policy  succeeded,  they  would  have  acclaimed  it  with  the  same 
enthusiamn  with  which  they  welcomed  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
They  cannot  now  pretend,  having  changed  their  rulers  alter  the 
war  was  lost,  that  it  is  justioe  that  th^  should  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  their  deedsL 

"The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers^  therefore,  believe  that 
the  peace  they  have  proposed  is  fundamentally  a  peace  of  jus- 
tica  They  are  no  less  certain  that  it  is  a  peace  of  right  on  the 
terms  agreed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  base  the  settlemrait  of  Europe 
on  the  principle  of  freeing  oppressed  peoples  and  redrawing 
national  boundaries  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  peoples  concerned,  while  giving  to  each  the  facilities 
to  live  an  independent  national  and  economic  life, 

"These  intentions  were  made  dear  not  only  in  President 
Wilson's  address  to  Oongress  of  Jan.  8,  1918,  but  in  the  prin- 
ciples oi  settlement  enumerated  in  his  subsequent  addresses, 
which  was  the  agreed  basis  of  the  peace.  A  memorandum  on 
this  point  is  attached  to  tbis  letter." 

True  to  these  principles,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
had  made  Poland  an  independent  state  with  "free  and  secure 
access  to  the  sea,"  and  Danzig  a  free  city  severed  from  (Jermany 
because  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  to  provide  for  that 
*f  ree  and  secure  access  to  the  sea"  which  Germany  had  prom- 
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ised  to  concede.  The  German  counter  proposals  conflicted  with 
the  agreed  basis  of  peace.  Thej  required  that  great  majorities 
of  Polish  popnlations  be  kept  ander  German  rule.  They  denied 
secure  access  to  the  sea  to  a  nation  of  over  twenty  million  people, 
whose  nationals  were  in  the  majority  all  the  way  to  the  coast, 
and  did  so  in  order  to  keep  territorial  connection  between  East 
and  West  Fmssia,  whose  trade  has  always  been  mainly  carried 
by  sea.  Whether  upper  Silesia  should  be  part  of  QermaDy  or 
Poland,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow^s  were  willing  should 
be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  people  concerned. 

The  Saar  Basin  terms  were  necessary  to  the  general  scheme 
of  reparation,  and  to  ^ve  France*  immediate  compensation  for 
the  wanton  destruction  of  her  northern  coal  fields.  The  colonies 
were  not  to  be  returned ;  there  were  to  be  no  changes  in  the 
reparation  terms;  nor  was  Germany  to  be  admitted  at  once  into 
&e  League  of  Nations.  It  was  onreasonable  "to  expect  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  sit  down  immediately  in  equal  associa- 
tion with  those  by  whom  they  have  been  so  grievously  wronged." 

The  letter,  and  the  memorandum  attached,  mnat  be  considered 
the  last  word  of  the  Allied  and  Asaodated  Powers.  Therefore, 
they  required  the  German  delegation  to  declare,  within  seven 
days,  whether  they  would,  or  would  not,  sign  the  treaty  as 
amended.  If  they  did  not  declare  a  willingness  to  sign,  the 
armistice  would  end,  and  the  Powers  would  take  such  steps  as 
th^  thought  "needful  to  force  their  terms." 

Members  of  the  German  Government  having,  again  and 
again,  declared  that  the  treaty,  even  in  its  amended  form,  must 
not  be  signed,  the  Cabinet,  on  June  20,  resigned  in  a  body.  A 
new  Cabinet  was  at  once  put  in  office,  a  mere  dummy  govem- 
ment,  it  was  believed,  set  up  to  carry  through  the'signing  of  the 
treaty,  and  then  be  swerpt  from  office  to  make  way  for  the  very 
officials  who  had  resigned  rather  than  approve  the  signing. 

Meantime,  preparaticois  were  under  way  in  tbe  occupied 
territory  and  bridgeheads  tor  an  immediate  advance  of  the 
armies,  should  Germany  fail  to  declare  her  intention  to  sign 
before  seren  o'clock  on  June  23,  the  end  of  the  seven-ilay  period. 
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On  Sunday,  June  32,  the  National  Assembly,  \>y  a  majwity  of 
ninety-nine,  voted  tliat  the  treaty  be  signed.  Herr  Bauer,  Uie 
new  premier,  thereupon  declared  that  the  treatf  woiild  be  signed 
without  acknowledging  the  responsibili^  of  the  German  people 
for  the  war,  and  without  agreeing  to  the  articles  fHiich  required 
the  extradition  of  certain  Gennan  personages,  and  the  trial  oi 
the  former  Emperor. 

The  momentous  question  of  signing  the  treaty  having  thus 
been  settled,  the  new  German  Government  at  once  requested  an 
extension  of  the  seven-day  limit,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  June  28,  a  note  from  Dr.  Haniel  von  Haim- 
hausen,  of  the  peace  delegation,  was  delivered  to  M.  Clemenceau. 

The  minister  for  foteign  atFairs  instructs  me  to  beg  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Oorermnaits  to  prolong  for  forty-eight  hoois  the 
time  limit  for  answering  your  excellency's  note  communicated  yea- 
terday  evening,  and  likewise  tlie  time  limit  for  answering  the  note 
of  June  16,  191«. 

It  was  only  on  Saturday,  after  great  difficulties,  that  a  new  cabi- 
net was  formed  which,  unlike  its  predeceesor,  could  come  to  an 
agreement  to  declare  its  wUlingnees  to  sign  the  trea^  as  regards 
nearly  all  its  piorisions.  The  national  Assembly  has  expressed  its 
confidence  in  this  cabinet  by  a  large  majority  of  votes.  The  answer 
only  arrived  here  just  before  midnight,  as  the  direct  wire  from 
Yersailles  to  Weimar  was  out  of  order. 

The  government  must  come  into  contact  anew  with  the  National 
Assembly  in  order  to  take  the  grievous  decision  which  is  still  re- 
quired of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  it  can  only  be  tak^  in  accordance 
with  democratic  principles  and  with  the  internal  situation  in  Ger- 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Governments,  was  the  prompt 
reply,  regret  that  it  is  not  poesihle  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  "to  make  known  your  decision  relative  to  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  without  any  reservations." 

The  German  government  therenpon  declared  its  willingness 
to  sign  with  certain  reservations.  It  asserted  that  the  condi- 
tions imposed  were  greater  than  Germany  could  perform;  pro- 
tested against  the  taking  away  of  the  colonies ;  declared  it  ixmld 
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not  accept  Article  280  reqairing  Qtasaaay  to  admit  she  was  ihe 
sole  aatbcv  of  the  war,  and  did  not  cover  the  article  hj  her 
signature;  could  not  reconcile  it  with  dignity  and  honor  to 
execute  articles  22T  to  230,  requiring  Oermanj  to  give  np  for 
trial  certain  persons  accused  of  oonunitting  acts  contnuy  to  the 
usages  and  oastoms  of  war,  and  proposed  that : 

Within  two  Tears,  countiiig  from  the  day  whaa  the  treatr  is 
aigned,  the  Allied  and  Associated  CtOTernmenta  will  submit  the 
preeeat  treat;  to  the  hi^h  cooacil  of  the  powers,  aa  constituted  b; 
the  League  of  Nations,  according  to  Article  4,  for  the  purpose  of 
subsequent  examination.  Before  this  high  council  the  OermaD 
plenipotcmtiariee  are  to  enjoy  the  aame  rights  and  priTOegea  as  the 
representatives  of  the  other  contracting  powers  of  the  present  tzeaV- 
This  council  shall  decide  in  regard  to  those  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent treat;  which  impair  the  rights  to  self^determioation  of  the 
Gannau  people  and  also  in  regard  to  the  stipulation  wheT^>7  the 
free  econontio  derebpnumt  of  Gennany  on  a  footing  of  equal  rights 
is  impeded. 

The  goremment  of  the  German  pnMic  aocoidingl;  givee  the  dec- 
laration of  its  consent  as  required  It  the  note  of  Jane  16,  1919,  in 
the  following  form: 

"The  goremment  of  the  German  republic  is  ready  to  sign  the 
toeaty  of  peace,  without,  howerer,  rsoogiiising  thereby  that  the  Ger- 
man  people  was  the  author  of  the  war  and  without  undertaking  any 
responsibili^  for  deUvering  persons  in  aooordance  with  Articles  23? 
to  380  of  the  trea^  of  peac&"  > 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  wa»  the  reply,  find  in  ibo 
{ffesent  note  oi  the  Gennan  del^ation  no  arguments  or  con- 
siderations not  already  examined,  and  feel  constrained  to  say 
that  the  time  for  discussion  is  past  Th^  can  accept  no  quali- 
fication or  reserration  and  must  require  of  the  German  repre- 
sentatiTOB  an  unequivocal  decision  aa  to  thdr  purposes  to  sign 
and  accept  as  a  whole,  or  not  to  sign  and  accept  the  trea^  aa 
finally  formulated,  and  after  ngnature  must  hold  Qennany 
responsible  for  the  raecution  of  every  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 

A*td  now,  at  last,  Gmmany  yielded,  and  late  in  the  day  Ton 
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Haiinliaasen  wrote  thai  the  Ministet  oi  Fweign  Affairs  had 

infltrncted  him  to  say: 

It  appears  to  the  government  of  tbe  Qeiintn  lepnbliov  Id  md- 
stenution  at  the  last  communication  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Oovemmenta,  that  these  Govnnments  have  decided  to  wrest  from 
German;  h;  force  aocqitanoe  of  the  peace  conditions,  eren  those, 
which,  without  presenting  an;  material  significance,  aim  at  diTeat- 
ing  the  Qerman  people  of  their  honor. 

No  act  of  violfflice  can  touch  the  honor  of  the  German  people. 
The  German  people,  after  frightful  snffning  in  these  last  years, 
have  no  means  of  defending  themselves  hj  extemai  action. 

Yidding  to  superior  force,  and  withont  renouncing  in  the  mean- 
time ite  own  view  of  the  unheard  of  injustice  of  the  peace  ocuditions, 
the  government  of  the  German  republic  declares  that  it  is  ready  to 
accept  and  sign  the  peace  conditions  imposed. 

News  of  the  Qermsn  aoceptance  of  the  trea^  tenns  was 
receired  in  London  and  Paris  with  manifestatiom  of  great  joy. 
That  the  QermanB  would  keep  the  treaty  obligations  was  geo- 
erallj  doubted  in  Washington.  They  will  sign,  it  was  said, 
with  their  traguee  in  their  cheeks,  and  their  fingers  crossed,  and 
the  whole  world,  for  a  long  time  to  oome,  will  hare  to  stand 
guard  against  German  treachery  sore  to  be  practised.  No  one 
supposes,  for  a  minute,  that  the  peace  terms  will  be  carried  out 
in  good  faith,  if  the  Germans  can  find  a  loophole  for  escape. 
They  have  submitted  because  of  the  helplessness  to  which  the 
Allied  armies  have  reduoed  them,  and  because  longer  delay 
would  bring  heaviar  conditions.  Indeed,  at  the  very  time  these 
cspressions  of  distmst  were  made,  a  fine  examine  of  German 
treachery  was  afforded  by  the  sinking  of  the  Gaman  war  ships 
at  Scapa  Mow.  As  required  by  the  armistioe,  ten  battleships, 
six  battle  cruisers,  eight  light  cruisers  and  fif  (7  destroyers  were 
interned  with  skeleton  crews  of  Germans  as  caretakers,  and  no 
British  guards  aboard.  Suddenly,  about  noon  on  June  31,  the 
crews  began  to  leave  them,  and  one  by  one  battleships,  cruisers 
and  destroyers  k^ed  over  and  sank,  until  bat  one  battleship,' 
two  Ii{^t  CTuisers  and  eighteen  destroyers  remained,  most  of 
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these  beedied  hy  tugs.  Bear  Admiral  von.  Beuter,  in  obedience 
to  orders  giveii  him  that  no  German  armed  vessel  should  be 
Burrendered,  had  ordered  the  seacocks  opened,  suppoeing  that 
the  armistice  had  ended. 

By  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  Qennanj  was  to  restore  all 
flags  tskea  trtau  the  French  in  1870  and  1871.  To  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  this  provision  the  battle  flags  in  Berlin  were 
rranoved  from  the  place  wh^e  they  were  kept  and  burned  in 
public.  These  acts  of  treachery  brought  from  M.  Cl&aenceaa 
a  long  note  to  the  German  peace  del^i;ation.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  Article  23  of  the  armistice  terms,  which  reads:  "The 
German  surface  warshipe  which  shall  be  specified  by  the  allies 
and  the  United  States  shall  forthwith  be  disarmed  and  there- 
after interned  in  neutral  ports,  or,  failing  them,  in  the  allied 
ports  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  They 
shall  there  remain  under  supervision  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States,  only  care  and  maintenance  parties  being  left  on 
board" ;  claimed  that  Germany,  by  signing  the  terms,  entered 
into  an  undertaking  that  the  diips  handed  over  by  b«r  should 
remain  in  the  porta  indicated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  that  care  and  maintenance  parties  should  be  left 
on  board  with  such  instructions  and  under  such  orders  as  would 
ensure  that  the  armistice  should  be  observed ;  and  charged  that 
the  "sinking  of  these  ships,  instead  of  their  preservation,  as  had 
been  provided  for,  and  in  breach  of  the  undertaking  embodied 
in  Article  31  of  the  armistice  against  all  acts  of  destruction, 
constituted  at  once  a  violation  of  the  armistice,  the  destruction 
of  the  pledge  handed  over,  and  an  act  of  gross  bad  faith  toward 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers." 

The  German  admiral  in  command  of  tiie  care  and  mainte- 
nance parties,  while  recognizing  that  the  act  was  a  breach  of 
the  armistice,  had  attempted  to  justify  it  by  alleging  his  belief 
that  the  armistice  had  come  to  an  end.  This  alleged  justifica- 
tion was  not  well  founded,  as,  under  the  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  German  del^ation  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  the  16tli  of  June,  1919,  the  armistice  would  only 
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terminate  on  refusal  to  sign  tlie  peace  or  if  no  answer  were 
returned  oa  the  23d  of  June  at  11  o'clock."  In  international 
law,  "particularly  in  articlee  40  and  41  of  the  regnlationa 
annexed  to  tlie  fourth  Hague  conrention  of  1907,  every  serious 
violation  of  the  armistice  by  one  of  the  parties  gives  the  other 
party  the  right  to  denounce  it  and  evffli  in  case  of  vag&acy  to 
recommence  hostilities  at  once." 

A  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  aimistice  by  individuals,  acting 
on  their  own  initiative,  onl<r  confers  the  right  of  demanding  the 
punishment  of  these  offendera  and,  if  necessai;,  indemnity  for  the 
losses  sustained.  It  will  therefore  be  open  to  the  Allied  and  AssO' 
elated  Powers  to  bring  before  a  military  tribunal,  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  these  acts  of  destruction,  so  that  the  ai^ffopriate  pen- 
alties may  be  imposed.  Furthermore,  the  incident  gives  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  a  right  to  repsration  for  the  loss  caused  and 
in  consequence  a  right  to  proceed  to  such  further  measures  as  the 
said  powers  may  deem  appropriate. 

Lastly,  the  sinking  of  the  German  fleet  is  not  only  a  violation  of 
the  armistice,  but  can  only  be  regarded  by  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  as  a  deUberate  breach  in  advance  of  the  conditions 
communicated  to  Germany,  and  now  accepted  by  ber. 

Furthermore  the  incident  is  not  an  isolated  act  The  burning 
or  permission  for  the  burning  of  the  French  flags  which  Germany 
was  to  restore  constitutes  another  deliberate  breach  in  advance  of 
these  same  conditions. 

In  consequence,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declare,  that 
they  take  note  of  these  signal  acts  of  bad  faith,  and  that  when  the 
inveetigations  into  all  the  circumstances  have  been  completed,  they 
will  exact  Hm  neceBsary  reparation.  It  is  evident  that  any  re|>eti- 
tion  of  acts  like  these  must  have  a  very  unfortunate  eSect  upon  the 
future  operation  of  the  treaty  which  the  Germans  are  about  to  sign. 
They  have  made  complaint  of  the  fifteen  years'  period  of  occupa- 
tion which  the  tres^  contemplates.  They  have  made  complaint  that 
admission  to  the  League  of  Xations  may  be  too  long  deferred.  How 
can  Germany  put  forward  such  claims  if  she  encourages,  or  permits, 
deliberate  violations  of  her  written  engaganentst  She  cannot  com- 
plain should  the  allies  use  the  full  powers  conferred  on  them  1^  the 
treaty,  particularly  Article  439,  if  she,  on  ber  side,  deliberateily 
violates  its  pTovisions, 
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June  38,  the  fifth  aniuTersary  of  the  murder  of  the  Archduke 
Fraiu  Ferdisimd  and  hia  morganatic  wife  at  ^ajero,  was  the 
day  chosen  for  the  signing  of  the  trea^.  The  place  was  the 
famous  Hall  of  Mirrors,  in  the  Chateau  at  Versaillea,  where, 
forty-eight  years  befcae,  &.e  Franco-Pnusian  peace  treaty  was 
signed  and  Frederick  William  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Kor  was  this  er^t  saSered  to  go  unnoticed,-  for  six 
senators  who  had  fon^t  in  that  war  were  especiaUy  invited  to 
be  present.  According  to  the  program  of  ceremonies,  tiie  Ger- 
man delegation  was  to  enter  the  Hall  by  a  door  other  than  that 
to  be  used  by  the  repreBentativea  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  Against  this  Hanlel  von  Haimhausen  protested. 
"We  cannot  admit,"  he  said,  "that  the  German  delegates  should 
enter  the  Hall  by  a  different  door  than  the  Entente  delegates; 
nor  that  military  hon(H^  should  be  withheld.  Had  we  known 
there  would  be  such  arrangements  the  delegates  would  not  have 
c<Hn&"  It  was  finally  settled  that  military  honors  should  he 
paid  the  Germans  as  th^  left  the  HalL  A  few  minutes  after 
tiiree  o'clock  Dr.  Hermann  Mueller,  the  German  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Johannes  Bell,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
were  shown  into  the  Hall,  and  having  taken  their  seats  at  the 
long  horseshoe-ahaped  table,  M.  Cl^menceau  rose  and  said: 
"The  session  is  open.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  German  Keich  on  the  other,  have  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  terms  of  peace.  The  treaty  has  been  com- 
pletely drafted,  and  the  President  of  the  Conference  has  stated, 
in  writing,  that  the  text  now  about  to  be  signed  is  identical  with 
the  two  hundred  copies  that  have  been  delivered  to  the  German 
delegation.  The  signatures  will  now  be  affixed,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  solemn  pledge^  faithfully  and  loyally  to  carry  out  the 
conditions  embodied  in  this  treaty  of  peaca  I  now  invite  the 
delegates  of  the  German  Beidi  to  sign  the  treaty." 

After  a  few  moments'  pause,  the  master  of  ceremonies  es- 
corted them  to  the  table  whereon  lay  tiie  treaty,  and  they  affixed 
their  names.  President  Wilson  and  the  American  delegates 
were  the  next  to  ugn.    Then  came  Lloyd  Qeoi^  and  the  British 
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delegates,  and  then  the  representatiret  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions.  When  those  fron  Sooth  Africa  irete  about  to  sign, 
General  Jan  Christian  Smats  announced  that  he  did  ao  tinder 
protest,  and  filed  a  document  setting  forth  that  in  some  respects 
the  treatj  was  unsatisfactory.  M.  ClSmencean  and  the  French 
del^atfls  were  the  next  to  sign ;  then  came  the  Japanese,  then 
the  Italians,  and  after  them  the  delegates  from  the  small  Powers. 
The  seats  assigned  the  Chinese  delegates  were  vacant;  they  did 
not  attend  because  of  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  regarding  the 
P^iinsula  of  Shantung.  At  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock  all 
was  omr,  and  the  Germans  left  the  HalL 

ISj  feDow  countiTinat  [said  Presideitt  Wilson  ia  an  address  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States] :  The  Trestr  of  Peace  has  been 
signed.  If  it  is  ratified  and  acted  upon  in  full  and  sincere  elocution 
of  its  tenns,  it  wiU  forniih  the  charter  for  a  new  order  of  affairs 
in  the  world.  It  ia  a  serera  trealy  in  the  duties  and  penalties  it 
imposes  upon  German;,  but  it  is  severe  only  because  gnat  wrongs 
done  by  Qennan;  are  t«  be  righted  and  repaired;  it  imposes  nothing 
that  Oerman;  cannot  do,  and  she  can  regain  her  rightful  standing 
in  the  world  hy  the  prompt  and  honorable  fulfilhnent  of  its  tema. 

And  it  is  much  more  than  a  trea^  of  peace  with  Qerman;.  It 
liberates  great  peoples  who  have  never  before  been  able  to  find  the 
way  to  liberty.  It  ends,  once  for  all,  an  old  and  intolerable  order, 
under  which  small  groups  of  sdfish  men  oould  use  the  peoples  of 
great  empires  to  serve  their  ambition  for  power  and  dominion.  It 
associates  the  tree  govemmeats  of  the  world  in  a  permanent  league, 
in  which  they  are  pledged  to  use  their  united  power  to  maintain  peace 
by  maintaining  right  and  justice.  It  makes  international  law  a 
reality,  supported  by  imperative  sanctions.  It  does  away  with  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  rejects  the  poU<7  of  annexation,  and  aubsti- 
tutes  a  new  order  under  which  backward  nations,  popuIationB  which 
have  not  yet  come  to  political  consciousneSB,  and  peoples  who  are 
ready  for  independ^ice,  but  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  dispense  with 
protection  and  guidance,  shall  no  more  be  aubjected  to  the  domina- 
tion and  exploitation  of  a  stronger  nation,  but  shall  be  put  nnder 
the  friendly  direction,  and  afforded  the  helpful  assistance  of  govem- 
menta  which  undertake  to  be  responsible  to  the  opinion  of  mankind 
in  the  ^eoution  of  their  task  by  accepting  the  direction  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 
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It  TecogDues  the  inalienable  rights  of  nationalitj,  the  rights  of 
minoritiea,  and  the  sancti^  of  religioue  belief  and  practice.  It 
loTB  the  hasia  for  conventiooB  which  shall  free  the  conunercial  int»< 
coarse  of  the  world  from  unjust  and  vexatiotis  reetrictions,  and  for 
every  sort  of  international  cooperation  that  will  serve  to  cleanse 
the  life  of  the  world,  and  facilitate  its  common  action  in  beneficent 
service  of  ereiy  kind.  It  furnishes  guaranteee  snch  as  were  never 
givra,  or  oral  cont^nplated,  for  the  fair  treatment  of  all  who  labor 
at  the  daily  tasks  of  the  world. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  great  charter 
for  a  new  order  of  affairs.  There  is  ground  here  for  deep  satisfaction, 
uniTetsal  reassurance  and  confident  hope. 

His  work  done^  the  President,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
left  for  Breet  to  board  the  Qeorge  WtuHiington  waiting  to  carry 
him  home.  Before  leaving  Paris  he  bade  a  fomuil  farewell  to 
France: 

As  I  look  h&A  over  the  eventful  months  I  have  spent  in  France 
my  monoTT  is  not  of  conf^ences  and  hard  work  alon^  but  also  of 
innumerable  acts  of  generosi^  and  frimdship  which  have  made  me 
feel  bow  goinine  the  sentiments  of  France  are  toward  the  people 
of  America,  and  how  fortunate  I  have  been  to  be  the  repreeentatiTe 
of  our  people  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which  knows  bow  to  show  us 
kindness  with  so  much  charm,  and  so  much  open  manifestation  of 
what  is  in  its  heart 

Deej)];  happy  as  I  am  at  the  prospects  of  joining  my  own  oountrr- 
men  again,  I  leave  France  with  genuine  regret,  my  deep  sympathy 
for  her  people,  and  belief  in  her  future  confirmed;  my  thought  en- 
larged by  the  privilege  of  association  with  her  public  m^i,  conscious 
of  more  than  one  affectionate  frioidship  formed,  and  profoundly 
grateful  for  unstinted  hospitality,  and  for  countleas  kindaesses 
which  have  made  me  fed  welcome  and  at  home. 

I  take  the  liber^  of  biddiiig  France  godspeed  as  well  as  good-l^, 
and  of  expressing  onoe  more  my  abiding  interest  and  entire  confi- 
dence in  her  future. 

That  same  day  King  G«oi^  sent  a  message  to  the  President 
saying: 

In  this  glorious  boor,  when  the  long  struggle  of  nations  for  right, 
justice  and  freedom  is  at  last  crowned  by  a  triumphant  paao^  I 
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greet  Ton.  Mr.  Preaident,  utd  the  gnui  Anuricui  people  in  the 
name  of  the  British  nation. 

At  a  time  when  fortune  MaMd  to  frown,  and  the  iaroes  of  tKe 
vsr  trembled  in  the  balance,  the  American  people  stretched  out  the 
hand  of  fellomhip  to  thoae  who  on  this  aide  of  the  ocean  were 
battling  for  a  rin^teoua  cause.  Light  and  hope  at  once  shone  bri^ter 
in  our  hearts,  and  a  new  day  dawned. 

Together  we  have  fooght  to  a  happy  end,  together  we  la;  down 
our  arms  in  proud  consciousneeB  of  valiant  deeds  nobly  done. 

ICr.  President,  it  is  on  this  day  one  of  our  happiest  thooghta  that 
the  American  and  British  people,  brothen  in  arms,  will  continue 
forever  to  be  brothers  in  peace.  United  before  by  language,  tradi* 
tiona^  kinship,  and  ideels,  them  haa  been  set  upon  our  feUowship 
the  sacred  seel  of  common  •aorifioe. 
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Thovoh  the  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified  hj  Germany,  no 
official  oop7  had  been  seen  hj  the  public.  Again  and  again 
attnnpta  ware  made  to  Kcure  one.  The  French  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  French  budget  com- 
mittee had  each  requested  copies  from  M.  Cl&nencean,  bat  the 
Premier  had  firmly  refused  to  send  them.  Meantime  the  Ger- 
mans were  sjHreading  printed  copies  broadcast,  and  giving  this 
as  a  reason  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  called  for  the 
treaty  and  were  informed  that  the  request  could  not  be  granted. 
Thereupon  a  Paris  journal,  Bon  8ov;  secured  six  hundred 
copies  of  the  book  from  Switzerland,  and  presented  them  to 
the  Chamber,  whose  authorities  posted  a  notice  informing 
members  that  each  could  obtain  one  at  the  questor's  office,  as 
a  present  from  Bon  8oir.  Copies  found  their  way  from  Den- 
mark to  private  parties  in  New  York,  and  were  seen  by  Sena- 
tors. Mr.  Lodge  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  when 
in  New  York  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  locked  over  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  heard  of  the  existence  in 
that  city  of  three  more.  Senator  Borah  said  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  certain  interests  particularly  concerned  in  the 
trea^.  Here  was  a  matter  to  be  investigated.  How  did  they 
get  their  copies  t  Who  gave  them  oat  I  Had  our  representa- 
tives in  Paris  allowed  interests  in  New  York  to  secure  them 
for  their  own  selfish  uses  ? 

A  resolution  was  accordingly  introduced,  and  adopted  unani- 
mously without  a  roll  caU.  It  set  fordi  that  Mr.  Borah,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  has  stated  in  the  Senate  that  certain 
interests  in  New  York  City  have  secured  copies  of  the  peace 
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treaty  with  Qennany,  while  the  American  people  hare  not  leen 
able  to  procore  one ;  that  the  Senator  from  Massachuaetts,  Mr. 
Lodge,  has  stated  in  the  Senate  that  he  knew  of  four  copies 
in  New  York;  that  the  only  place  where  it  is  not  allowed  to 
come  is  the  United  States  Senate;  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  stated  that  the  interests  in  possession  of  copies  are 
particularly  intOTceted  in  the  treaty.  Therefore,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  directed  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Senate  the  names  of  the  persons,  corporations,  or  inter- 
ests, which  haye  secured  copies  of  the  treaty,  from  whom  and 
bj  what  means  they  were  secured,  and  to  what  extent  the 
interests  ere  particularly  concerned  in  the  treaty.  By  another 
resolution  the  Secretary  of  State  was  requested  to  furnish  the 
full  text  of  the  document,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest 

A  few  days  later  Senator  Borah  rose  in  the  Senate  and  said 
that  he  had  in  his  posseesion  a  copy  of  the  treaty ;  that  he  was 
about  to  ask  permission  of  the  Swiate  to  print  it  as  a  Senate 
document ;  that  h©  was  permitted  to  offer  it  by  the  consent  of 
those  who  gave  it  to  him ;  that  the  particular  copy  he  was  offer- 
ing was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tnbvne,  and  was  delivered  to  him  as  a  mranber  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  entertained  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  true  and  correct  copy,  and  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 

Unanimous  consent  having  been  refused,  the  Senator  moved 
that  the  document  be  printed  in  the  Record.  A  hot  debate 
followed;  but  the  motion  waa  carried  by  forty-seven  yeas  to 
twenty-four  naya.  Nine  Democrats  voted  for  printing;  one 
Republican  voted  against  it  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  soon 
made  and  the  debate  was  renewed  more  hotly  than  before  In 
the  midst  of  it  Senator  Borah,  having  obtained  the  floor,  said 
that  the  authenticity  of  his  copy  had  been  questioned.  There- 
fore he  would  prove  it  grauine  by  reciding  it  A  storm  of 
opposition  arose  at  once  from  Democratic  Senators.  It  was 
contrary  to  all  precedent  to  present  a  treaty  in  open  session; 
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it  was  a  confidential  docament  to  read  which  was  ctminxj  to 
the  Senate  rules;  he  was  exceeding  hie  ri^t  by  speaking  too 
often  on  the  some  suhject  To  read  it  would  require  some  fif- 
teen hours;  nevertheleBS  the  Senator  b^^aii,  and  had  gcme  oa 
for  an  hour  when  the  party  leaders,  having  secared  unammona 
consent  to  interrupt  the  reading  and  come  to  a  vote,  it  waa 
taken.  The  yeas  were  forty-two,  the  nays  twenty-four.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  was  lost;  the  treaty  was  rushed  to  the 
GoTemment  printing  office,  and  the  next  day,  June  10,  it 
appeared  in  the  Congretsional  Record,  and  the  important  news- 
papers of  the  country. 

-  That  same  day  Senator  Knox  offered  a  resdiution  intended 
to  serve  notice  on  the  Peace  Conference  that  the  Senate  would 
not  ratify  the  treaty  if  it  contained  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  iCfations.  The  treaty,  the  resolatioD  set  forth,  might  easily  be 
BO  drawn  as  to  permit  the  making  of  immediate  peace,  leaving 
for  later  determination  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  treaty,  as  drawn,  contained  "principles,  guarantees 
and  oudertakings  obliterative  of  legitimate  race  and  national 
aspirations,  oppressive  of  weak  nations  and  peoples,"  and  de- 
structive of  human  progress  and  liberty.  Therefore  the  Senate 
would  regard  as  fully  adequate  to  our  national  needs,  to  the 
obligations  we  owed  to  our  co-belligerents,  and  to  hnmanity, 
a  treaty  which  assured  to  the  people  of  the  TTnited  States  "the 
attainment  of  those  ends  for  which  we  entered  the  war,"  and 
would  "look  witli  disfavor  upon  all  treaty  provisions  going 
beyond  those  ends." 

The  Constitution  iwovidea  the  only  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  amended.  Amendmoit  by  treaty  is  not  one  of  these  ways, 
thm^ore  the  treaty  TnaUng  power  "has  no  authority  to  make 
a  treaty  which  in  effect  amends  the  Constttntion  of  the  United 
States,"  and  the  Senate  "cannot  advise  and  consent  to  any 
treaty  provision  which  would  have  such  effect  if  enforced;"  but 
does  advise  that  "the  paramount  duty  of  the  Peace  Conference" 
ia  quickly  to  bring  peace  to  all  the  b^igerents;  that  to  this 
end  the  treaty  shall  be  so  drawn  as  to  reserve  to  any  nation, 
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for  fntare  separate  consicl«ration  hy  its  people,  the  question  of 
any  League  of  Nations;  "that  neither  auch  an  article  nor  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  reserved  thereunder"  shall  at  anj  time 
"affect  the  suhstance  of  the  obligations  of  Germany  end  its 
co-belligerents  under  the  treaty,"  and  that,  until  the  United 
States  shall  enter  the  League,  the  "indispensable  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  matters  covered  by  the  League  Oove- 
nant"  shall  be  through  diplomatic  commisBions. 

Tinally,  it  shall  be  the  declared  policy  of  our  government 
that  "the  freedom  and  peace  of  Europe  being  again  theatened 
by  any  power  or  combination  of  powers,  the  United  States  will 
regard  such  a  situation  with  grave  concern  as  a  menace  to  its 
own  peace  and  freedom,"  and,  if  neceesary,  wiU  cooperate  with 
our  chief  co-belligerents  for  the  defense  of  civilization. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Belations,  and  with  the  last  paragrai^i,  declaring  the  policy 
of  the  government  towards  peace  in  Europe  stricken  out,  was 
reported  back  to  the  Senat& 

That  the  resolution  would  never  be  passed  was  certain.  All 
that  could  be  hoped  was  to  obtain  enough  votes  in  its  favor  to 
show  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  Senate  was  firmly  opposed 
to  joining  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  the 
trea^.  By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  even  tl&s  seemed  doubtful 
and  the  resolution  was  never  bron^t  to  a  test  vote. 

As  the  prospect  of  failure  to  secure  even  one-third  of  the 
Senators  in  support  of  the  resolution  grew  darker  each  day, 
Mr.  Lodge,  in  hope  of  checking  the  waning  suj^rt  of  the 
Republicans,  made  public  a  letter  from  Mr.  Elihn  Boot.  He 
would  be  glad,  Mr.  Root  said,  to  see  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  separated  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
If  this  could  not  be,  then  the  Senate  ou^t  to  include  in  its 
resolution  of  consent  such  reservations  and  understandings  as 
would  remedy  the  defects  he  pointed  out  The  defects  were 
serious.  Nothing  had  been  done  by  the  revisionists  for  tixe 
re-establishment  of  arbitration  of  questions  of  legal  right;  nor 
for  the  revision  or  development  of  international  law;  nor  to 
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limit  the  vast  and  incalculable  obligations  imposed  hy  Article 
X.  The  dauBO  regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  erroneous 
in  its  description  and  ambiguons  in  its  meaning.  The  clause 
authorizing  withdrawal  from  the  League  after  two  years'  notice 
might  make  it  possible  for  the  Council  on  "a  mere  (^arge  that 
we  had  not  performed  some  international  obligation"  to  take 
jurisdiction  "of  the  charge  as  a  disputed  question  and  keep  us 
in  the  League  indefinitely  against  our  will." 

Mr.  Koot  suggested  as  reserratioas  and  understandings  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  instrument  of  ratification,  that  the  Senate 
in  advising  and  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
exclude  from  its  consent  Article  X  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
that  in  giving  its  consent  the  Senate  should  do  so  with  the 
understanding  that  whenever  two  years'  notice  of  withdrawal 
shall  have  been  given,  "no  claim,  charge  or  finding"  fliat  inter- 
national obligations  under  the  Covenant  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
will  be  deemed  t^  render  the  notice  ineffectual,  or  keep  in  the 
League  the  power  giving  the  notice  after  the  lapse  of  the  speci- 
fied time;  and  that,  as  the  United  States,  in  joining  the  League 
of  Nations  is  moved  by  no  wish  to  meddle  with  the  political 
policy  of  any  foreign  State,  and  by  no  existing  or  expected 
danger  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  Continents,  "but  accedes 
to  the  wish  of  the  European  States  that  it  shall  join  its  power 
to  theirs  for  the  preservation  of  general  peace,"  the  Senate 
consents  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  save  Article  X,  with 
the  understanding  that  nothing  tberran  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  imply  the  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  its  traditional  attitude  towards  purely  American 
questions,  or  to  require  die  submission  of  its  policy  regarding 
questions  which  it  deems  to  bo  purely  American  questions,  to 
the  decision  or  recommendation  of  other  powers. 

After  the  treaty  was  ratified  with  the  reservations  and  undei^ 
standings  suggested,  Mr.  Root  thou^t  the  Senate  should  adopt 
a  resolution  asking  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
other  powers  for  the  re^ablishment  and  strengthening  of  a 
system  of  arbitration  of  disputes  on  qnestions  of  l^al  right, 
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and  for  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  of  representativeB  of  the 
powers  for  the  revision  and  deTelo|Hnent  of  international  law. 

Inclusion  of  these  reeervationa  and  anderstandings  in  the 
instrnment  of  ratification  would  not  require  further  negotia- 
tion. If  none  of  the  other  signatories  expressly  objected,  the 
treaty  stood  as  limited. 

Four  couraee  of  action  now  lay  before  the  Senate.  Beject 
the  treaty,  an  act  which  nobody  expected  would  be  perpetrated. 
Follow  the  advice  of  Senator  Knox  and  separate  the  Covenant 
from  the  treaty.  Ratify  the  treaty  witli  reservations  as  sng- 
gested  by  Mr.  Root  Ratify  the  treaty  as  it  stood.  Of  the 
ninety-six  Senetors  Boms  forty-three  were  for  the  Covenant  witb 
reservations,  and  some  forty  for  the  Covenant  without  reserva- 
tions. Eight  were  against  the  Covenant  in  any  form.  The 
rest  were  in  doubt  The  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  two 
votes,  but  were  divided  in  opinion,  without  leadership,  and  with- 
out a  party  policy.  If,  as  some  held,  the  resolution  to  ratify 
could  be  amended,  and  the  reservations  added,  by  a  majori^ 
vote,  the  Republicans  could  carry  their  reservations  by  a  united 
party  vote.  Could  they  be  united?  If,  as  others  held,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  amend,  because  that  vote  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  resolution  to  ratify,  even  a  united  Repub- 
lican part^  could  do  nothing  without  the  aid  of  Democratic 
Senators.  Would  they  accept  the  Republican  reservations! 
Neither  with  nor  without  reservations  could  ^e  treaty  be  rati- 
fied without  votes  from  both  parties. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Preaideait  reached  New 
Yort  on  July  8,  and  two  days  later  laid  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate  and  made  an  address.  He  would  not,  he  said,  attanpt 
to  explain  the  questions  which  arose  during  the  conference, 
but  report  to  Congress  the  part  played  by  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues as  representatives  of  the  govemm^it  of  the  United 
States.  That  part  was  d^rmined  by  the  role  we  had  played, 
and  by  the  expectations  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
with  whom  we  had  been  associated  in  the  great  war.  We  en- 
tered it,  not  because  our  material  interests  were  threatened,  not 
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because  of  ttnj  apeoial  treatj  obligations,  but  because  ve  saw 
the  Bupremac^  of  right  everywhere  put  in  jeoparcly,  and  free 
governments  theatened  hj  the  a^reasion  of  a  Power  which 
respected  neither  right  nor  obligation.  We  entered  the  war  as 
the  champion  of  ri^t,  and  were  concerned  in  the  peace  terms 
in  no  other  capaci^. 

When  our  soldins,  he  said,  began  to  pour  across  the  sea,  the 
hopes  of  the  Allied  nations  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Save  in  their 
stoutest  spirits  there  waa  everywhere  a  sombre  foreboding  of 
disaster.  Senators  had  only  to  recall  what  the  Allies  feared  in 
mid-summer  of  1918,  and  what  "our  timely  aid  accomplished 
alike  for  their  morale  and  their  physical  safety.  That  first, 
never-to-be-forgotten  action  at  ChSteau-Thierry  had  already 
takrai  place.  Our  redoubtable  soldiers  and  marines  had  already 
closed  the  gap  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  opening  for  their 
advance  upon  Paris,  had  already  turned  the  tide  of  battle  back 
towards  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  b^un  the  rout  that  was  to 
save  Europe  and  the  World. 

"Thereafter  the  Germans  were  to  be  always  forced  back, 
back,  and  never  to  thrust  snoceesfnlly  forward  again.  And  yet 
there  was  no  confident  hopa"  The  men  and  womrai  iriio  came 
to  the  celebraUon  o£  July  4tb,  1918,  in  Paris,  came  with  no 
heart  for  festivity.  They  came  out  of  courte^,  but  they  went 
away  with  something  new  in  their  hearts.  The  sight  of  onr 
man,  of  their  stalwart  vigor,  their  confidence,  their  swinging 
march,  made  all  who  saw  them  realize  Uiat  something  that  was 
no  mere  incident  had  happened.  "A  great  moral  force  had 
flung  itself  into  the  sbru^le;"  These  soldiers  were  crusaders, 
and  as  their  numbers  "swelled  into  millions  their  strength  was 
seen  to  mean  salvation."  They  were  for  all  "the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  America.  What  they  did  made  America,  and  all 
that  ^e  stood  for,  a  living  reality  in  the  thoughts,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  France,  bnt  bIbo  of  tens  of  millions  of  men  and 
womrai  throu^out  all  the  toiling  nations  of  a  world  standing 
in  peril  of  its  freedcsn." 

"And  the  compulsion  of  what  they  stood  for  was  upon  us 
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who  represented  America  at  the  peace  table."  It  was  the  duty 
of  those  who  represented  America  to  realize  the  hopes  of  the 
nations  brou^t  by  our  assistance  to  their  freedom.  Old  en- 
tanglements, promises  made  bj  one  government  to  another  in 
the  old  days  when  mi^t  and  right  were  confnsed,  stood  in  the 
waj.  It  was  not  easy  to  graft  the  new  order  of  ideas  on  the 
old.  "The  atmoai^ere  in  which  the  conference  worked  seemed 
created  not  by  the  ambitions  of  strong  governments,  bat  by  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  small  nations,  and  of  people  hitherto 
held  under  bondage  to  the  power  that  victory  had  shattered  and 
destroyed."  "There  could  be  no  peace  until  the  iriiole  order 
of  Central  Europe  had  been  set  ri^t"  This  meant  that  new 
nations,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  must  be  created; 
that  a  new  Roumania  as  well  as  a  new  Slam  state  clustering 
about  Serbia  must  be  made  at  the  peace  table.  The  German 
Colonies  were  to  be  disposed  of ;  they  had  been  exploited,  but 
never  governed.  The  Turkish  Empire  had  a  part,  and  its  peo- 
ples cried  out  for  release  from  imspeakable  distress,  "for  all 
that  the  new  day  of  hope  seemed  at  last  to  bring  within  its 
dawn."  These  were  not  tasks  the  conference  looked  abont  to 
find,  and  went  out  of  its  way  to  perform.  They  were  thrust 
upon  it  by  the  war,  and  were  not  to  be  accomplished  by  pre- 
scribing in  a  treaty  what  should  be  done.  A  league  of  free 
nations  became  a  practical  necessity.  Statesmen  of  all  belliger- 
ent coimtries  agreed  that  such  a  league  must  be  formed  to 
sustain  the  setdements  they  were  to  effect  As  the  task  of 
adjusting  the  world's  affairs  pn^ressed  from  day  to  day,  it 
became  evident  that  what  they  sought  would  be  little  better 
than  something  written  on  paper,  if  they  did  not  create  a  means 
of  common  counsel  which  all  must  accept,  a  common  authority 
which  all  must  respect 

The  fact  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  was  the  first  part 
of  ihe  treaty  worked  out,  made  all  the  rest  easier.  The  Con- 
ference was  not  to  be  ephemeral.  The  ctmcert  of  nations  was 
to  go  on  under  a  covenant  which  all  had  agreed  on ;  the  League 
of  iN'fttions  was  the  practical  statesman's  hope  of  success.    The 
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Leagae  "was  not  merely  an  instrument  to  adjust  and  remedy 
old  wrongs  under  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  the  only  hope  of 
mankind.  Again  and  again  had  the  donon  of  war  been  cast 
out  of  the  house  of  the  peoples,  and  the  house  swept  clear  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  only  to  prepare  a  time  when  he  would  enter 
it  again  with  spirits  worse  than  himself.  The  house  most  now 
be  given  a  tenant  who  could  hold  it  against  all  such." 

Convenient  as  the  statesmen  found  the  League  to  be  for  carry^ 
ing  out  their  plans  of  peace  and  reparation,  th^  saw  in  it, 
before  their  work  was  dtme,  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
dare  to  disappoint  that  hope.  "Shall  we  or  any  other  free 
people  hesitate  to  aocept  this  great  duty!  Dare  we  reject  it, 
and  break  the  heart  of  the  world  V 

Our  entrance  into  the  war  established  our  position  among 
the  nations.  "^Nothing  but  oar  own  mistaken  action  can  alter 
it"  It  is  not  by  accident,  or  by  a  "sudden  choice  that  we  are 
no  longer  isolated  and  devoted  to  a  policy  which  has  only  our 
own  interesta  and  advantage  for  its  object  It  is  our  duty  to 
go  in,  if  we  are  indeed  the  champions  of  liberty  and  right" 
"The  stage,"  the  President  concluded,  "is  set,  the  destiny  dis- 
closed. It  has  come  about  by  no  i^n  of  our  conceiving,  but 
by  the  hand  of  God,  who  ted  us  into  this  war.  We  cannot  turn 
back.  We  can  only  go  forward,  with  lifted  eyes  and  freshened 
spirits  to  follow  the  vision.  It  was  of  tbis  that  we  dreamed 
at  our  birtii.  America  shall  in  truth  show  the  way.  The  light 
streams  upon  die  path  ahead,  and  nowhere  else." 

No  sooner  had  the  President  left  the  Senate  chamber,  than 
the  treaty  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  on  its  way  to  the  public  printer.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Committee  reported,  and  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  three  resolutions.  One  called  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Germany  and  Japan  in  October, 
1918,  which  bound  the  two  Powers  to  enter  into  a  separate 
peace,  pledged  Japan  to  help  Gomany  to  secure  commercial 
advantages  in  Bussia,  and  share  with  Germany  the  interests 
of  Japan  in  the  Shantung  peninsula.    Another  asked  the  Fresi- 
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dmt  to  aend  a  copy  of  anj  protest  filed  b;  members  or  officials 
of  the  Ajoerioan  peace  commiasion  against  the  Shantung  award. 
The  third  called  for  oojnes  of  all  drafts  of  proposed  league 
ooveoants,  reports  of  e^^mnents  relative  to  the  League,  and  of 
all  papers  which  in  any  way  had  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Attack  upon  the  treaty  was  now  shunted  from  the  Corenant 
to  Shantung,  and  the  opponents  fell  tipon  the  prorisiona  giving 
the  control  of  that  peninsula  to  Japan. 

Because  of  the  killing  of  two  German  missionaries  in  China, 
the  German  Government  in  1897  seised  the  port  of  Tsingtao 
in  the  bay  of  Kiaochau,  forced  the  Manchu  Govmmient  in  1898 
to  lease  the  port  to  Germany  for  ninety-nine  years,  obtained 
railway  and  mining  ri^ts  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  and 
the  right  of  passage  fttr  troops  in  a  zone  around  the  bay  of 
Kiaoobau.  Germany  might  baild  two  railroads,  one  of  which, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  was  to  extend  from 
Tsingtao  to  Tsinanfu,  and  she  might  work  mines  within  ten 
miles  of  the  railroads. 

When  Japan,  in  1914,  entered  the  war  and  attacked  Kiao- 
chan,  China  marked  out  a  war  zone;  but  after  the  Germans 
surrendered  the  zone  was  abolished.  Japan  thereupon  made 
twenty-one  demands  on  China,  some  of  which  related  to  Eiao- 
chau,  and  finally  arranged  the  treaty  of  May,  1915,  by  which 
China  agreed  to  recognize  any  settlement  Japan  might  make 
with  Gennany,  when  peace  was  concluded,  concerning  the  rights 
and  concessions  Germany  possessed  in  Shantung. 

February  8,  1917,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
were  severed,  and  the  President  invited  all  neutral  nations  to 
follow  our  example.  China  was  the  first  to  do  so.  But,  be- 
tween the  day  when  she  broke  with  Germany  and  the  day  when 
she  declared  war,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Russia  by 
a  secret  agreement  with  Japan  promised,  when  peace  was  made, 
to  support  her  claims  to  the  privil^es  which  Germany  held  in 
Shantung,  provided  Japan  used  her  influence  to  persuade  China 
to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  When,  at  last,  China 
declared  war,  ehe  at  the  same  time  announced  that  all  treaties 
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with  her  enemies  were  thereby  abrogated,  and  so  pat  an  end 
to  that  which  granted  Germany  {nivil^es  in  Shantung.  Never- 
theless, when  Italy  wiHidrew  from  the  Peace  Conference  be- 
cause of  the  Fiume  incident,  when  it  seemed  likely  China  might 
withdraw  because  of  the  Shantung  claims  of  Japan,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  fail,  President  Wilson  felt  compelled  to 
side  with  Qreat  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  who  stood  by  the 
secret  agreement,  and  the  privil^ies  which  Germany  once  held 
in  the  Shantnng  peninsula  were  transferred  to  Japan. 

It  was  to  this  transfer,  this  treatment  of  an  ally,  that  Sena- 
tors were  opposed.  A  great  wrong,  it  was  said,  had  been  done 
Ohina.  She  had  been  wheedled  out  of  her  territory  at  the  peace 
tablet  Shantung  was  the  price  paid  for  Japan's  acceptance 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  price  paid  for  Great  Britain's 
support  of  the  claims  of  Japan,  it  was  alleged,  was  the  promise 
of  Japan  early  in  1917  to  support  the  cdaims  of  Great  Britain 
to  Pacific  islands  south  of  the  equator.  The  price  paid  for  the 
support  of  France  was  the  pledge  of  Japan,  early  in  1917,  to 
help  draw  Ohina  into  the  war  that  German  ships  in  her  ports 
mi^t  be  interned  and  then  requisitioned  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies,  as  had  been  done  by  Italy  and  Portugal. 
China  came  into  the  war,  the  ships  were  seized,  and  at  the 
peace  table  the  secret  agreements  were  made  good.  "In  all 
the  annals  of  history,"  said  a  Senator,  "I  do  not  believe  there 
is  recorded  a  more  disgraceful  and  dishonorable  agreement  to 
carve  up  the  territory,  not  of  an  enemy,  bnt  of  an  allied  friend. 
And  if  we  approve  this  wicked  decree,  is  it  any  defence  to  say 
that  we  were  the  only  mranber  of  the  court  that  was  not 
bribed!" 

Japan,  said  anotbra  Senator,  is  building  up  a  vast  power  in 
China,  and  we  are  helping  her  to  do  it.  England  had  stood 
by  and  looked  on  while  Germany  took  Schleswi^Holstein  from 
Denmark,  destroyed  Austria  and  made  it  a  vassal  state,  and 
wrecked  France  in  1870.  England  gave  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many, and  had  been  paying  the  bills  for  these  awful  mistakes 
during  the  last  four  years.     "There  is  anothffl-  great  Power 
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being  bailt  op  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and  we  who  are 
not  a  party  to  any  secret  treaty,  an  independent  nation  with  no 
personal  ends  to  servey  are  aaked  to  put  our  ap[woval  at  the 
bottom  of  that  treaty  which  provides  for  Hie  robbing  of  China, 
handing  over  this  great  province  to  the  control  of  Japan."  He, 
for  one,  did  not  want  to  see  his  coontry's  name  at  the  bottom 
of  any  document  oi  that  sort 

That  the  Preaident  would,  or  could,  send  the  papors,  and 
dociunents,  and  stenographic  reports  demanded  by  the  Senate 
was  generally  doubted,  nor  was  the  doubt  leasened  when  he 
began  inviting  Itepublican  Senators  to  come  to  the  ttiecutive 
office  at  various  times  to  discuss  with  him  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  the  League  of  Nations.  By  some  the  action 
of  tlie  President  was  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  win  over  members 
of  the  opposition  who  seemed  inclined  to  favor  the  treaty  and 
the  League.  Others  looked  on  it  as  a  sensible  proceeding,  for 
not  only  could  he  impart  information  not  to  be  found  in  any 
document,  but  he  oould  hear  from  the  Senators  the  reasons  for 
tbeii"  firm  determination  that  reservations  must  be  nutde,  and 
just  what  those  reservations  must  be. 

^noring  the  radical  Republican  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
the  President  began  by  inviting  Senators  whose  opposition  was 
milder,  men  in  what  he  was  said  to  have  called  "the  twilight 
zone  of  the  opposition."  On  such  information  as  could  be 
gathered  concerning  these  interviews  the  President  was  reported 
to  have  no  objections  to  "interpretations"  if  diey  did  not  change 
tbe  terms  of  the  treaty,  no  objection  to  the  Senate  stating  in 
the  resolution  of  ratification  just  what  ihe  United  States  under- 
stood to  be  the  meaning  of  certain  provisions  in  the  treaty,  but 
was  opposed  to  any  amendment  that  would  send  it  back  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  decided  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  Shantung  settlement ;  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  tbe  cutting  out  of  Article  X,  because  it  did  not 
take  from  Congress  the  right  to  decide  whether  the  country 
should,  or  should  not^  be  plunged  into  war ;  that  he  had  assured 
his  associates  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  he  could  not  bind 
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the  country  to  make  war.  On  another  day  the  Presidrait  told 
the  "twili^t  zoners"  who  came  on  invitation  that  the  Shantang 
question  was  referred  to  him  bj  the  Conference,  and  that  he 
recomm^ided  that  the  secret  agreement  made  with  Japan  be 
carried  out.  The  President,  however,  in  an  official  statement 
issued  at  the  White  House,  denied  that  he  had  originated  the 
settlement  "The  Preeid^it,"  so  ran  the  statement,  "authoi^ 
izee  the  announcement  that  the  statement  carried  in  several  of 
the  papers  this  morning  (July  23) ,  that  he  originated  or  formu- 
lated the  provisions  with  regard  to  Shantung  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany,  is  altogether  false.  He  exerted  all  the 
influence  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  in  the  circumstances  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  them,  and  believed  that  the  ultimate 
action  of  Japan,  with  r^rd  to  Shantung,  will  put  the  whole 
matter  in  its  true  light" 

And  now  Mr.  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Bepnb- 
lican  National  Committee,  proposed  six  reservations  **with  the 
hope  that  they  will  suggest  a  basts  of  agreement  between  the 
Democrats  and  sufficient  Sepnblicans  to  ratify  the  treaty  and 
secure  us  die  ineetimable  benefit  of  a  League  of  Nations."  The 
proposed  interpretations  were : 

That  after  two  years'  notice  the  United  States  could  with- 
draw from  the  League  without  having  it  pass  on  the  question 
whether  she  had,  or  had  not,  fulfilled  ,all.her  obligations  under 
the  Covenant 

That  self-governing  colonies  and  dominions  be  not  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  at  the  same  time  with  the  mother  govern- 
That  the  action  of  the  Council  under  Article  X  be  advisory 
only,  that  each  member  be  free  to  decide  questions  of  war  in 
its  own  way,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  rest 
with  Congress. 

That  differences  between  nations  regarding  immigration,  the 
tariff  and  other  domestic  issues  be  not  left  with  the  League 
for  settlement 
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That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  reserved  for  adminiBtration  hy 
the  tTnited  States. 

That  the  United  States  reserrea  the  ligH  to  withdraw,  uncon- 
ditionally, after  two  years,  or  at  least  end  its  obligations  undw 
Article  X. 

The  letter  Mr.  Taft  now  declared  in  a  message  to  the  Abbo- 
ciated  Press  was  "personal  and  confidtmtial,"  and  was  published 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, or  himself. 

Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  having  written  to  Mr.  Hughes  for 
a  statement  of  such  reservations  as,  in  bis  opinion,  would  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hughes  Bu^;ested  four. 
When  a  Power  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to  quit  the  League 
it  should  cease  to  be  a  member  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
notice,  but  should  not  be  released  from  any  debts  or  liabilities 
theretofore  contracted. 

Questions  solely  within  domestic  jurisdiction  should  not  be 
subject  to  consideration  or  action  by  the  League. 

Onr  attitude  towards  purely  American  questions  should  not 
be  abandoned,  should  not  be  subject  to  jurisdiction  by  the 
League.  We  should  be  free  to  oppose  acquisition  of  territory 
in  the  western  hemisphere  by  any  non-American  Power. 

The  ITnited  States  should  assume  no  obligations,  under 
Article  X,  to  use  its  forces  on  land  or  sea,  or  fit  out  military 
expeditions,  unless  such  action  wax  authorized  'by  Congress. 

Opposition  Senators  now  found  fault  with  the  President 
because  he  had  not  submitted  to  the  Senate  the  Anglo-American- 
French  treaty.  That  such  a  compact  for  the  defense  of  France 
from  German  aggression  was  in  existence  had  long  been  known. 
The  text  of  the  treaty  had  been  published  in  the  Paris  Figaro 
of  July  8rd,  in  the  London  Times  of  July  4,  and  in  Harvey's 
Weekly,  a  New  York  periodical.  The  President  in  his  address 
to  the  Senate  when  presenting  the  treaty  of  Versailles  said: 
"I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  lay  before  you  a  special 
treaty  with  France  whose  object  is  the  temporary  protection 
of  France  from  unprovoked  aggression  by  the  power  with  whom 
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this  treal7  of  peace  has  been  negotiated.  Its  tenna  link  it  witli 
this  treaty.  I  take  the  liberty,  howerer,  of  reeerving  it  because 
of  its  importance  for  special  explication  on  another  occasion." 
An  article  in  the  French  treaty  provided  that  it  should  be 
"submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
as  the  treaty  of  Versailles."  This  the  President  did  not  do. 
Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  opposition  Senators,  he  had 
violated  the  article  in  question,  and  what  was  almost  as  bad, 
he  had  not  submitted  it  at  all,  though  two  we^  had  passed 
since  he  laid  before  the  Senate  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Be- 
cause of  these  things  Senator  Lodge  moved  that  the  President 
be  requested  to  transmit  the  proposed  treaty  with  France  to 
the  end  that  the  Senate  might  consider  it  "in  connection  with 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany." 

The  motion  was  laid  over,  but  a  few  days  later  the  Preudent 
sent  the  document  and  said  the  object  of  the  treaty  "is  to  pro- 
vide for  immediate  military  assistance  to  France  by  the  United 
States,  in  case  of  any  unprovoked  movanent  of  aggression 
against  her  by  Germany,  without  waiting  for  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  soch  action  will  be 
taken."  He  was  moved  to  sign  it  by  considerations  which  he 
hoped  would  seem  as  persuanv^  as  irresistible  to  the  Senate 
as  they  did  to  him.  We  are  bound  to  France  by  sacred  ties 
of  friendshipi  She  had  helped  us  win  our  freedom.  It  mij^t 
well  be  doubted  if  we  could  have  won  it  without  her  timely  aid. 
Recently  we  had  assisted  in  driving  her  enemies,  who  were  also 
enemies  of  the  world,  from  her  soiL  But  this  did  not  pay  our 
debt  to  her,  a  debt  nolliiiig  could  pay.  Nov  she  wished  us 
to  promise  to  help  defend  her  against  the  Power  she  had  most 
reason  to  fear.  Another  greet  nation  had  volunteered  the  same 
promise,  and  it  was  "one  of  the  fine  reversals  of  history  that 
(he  other  nation  should  be  the  very  Power  with  whom  France 
fought  to  set  us  free." 

The  treaty  consisted  of  a  \oag  preamble  and  four  articlea. 
The  first  called  attention  to  Articlea  42,  48  and  44  of  the  trea^ 
of  Versailles,  articles  which  had  to  do  with  fortifioaticnu  on 
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tKe  1^  bank  of  tlie  Bhine,  and  provided  tliat  "in  case  these 
stipulatioaa  did  oot  afisare  immediatelj  to  France  appropriate 
security'  and  proteotion,"  the  United  States  "shall  be  bound 
to  come  immediately  to  her  aid  in  case  of  anj  unprovoked  act 
of  aggreesion  directed  against  hOT  by  Germany."  The  second 
set  forth  that  the  treaty  woold  not  be  in  force  until  a  similar 
one  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  ratified.  The  third 
required  that  the  treaty  be  laid  before,  and  recognized  by,  the 
Council  of  the  Socie^  of  IfatioDB  and  should  remain  in  force 
until,  on  demand  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  the  Council,  by  a 
majority  if  occasion  arise,  decided  that  the  League  of  Kations 
assures  ample  protection. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  a  month  the  Fresidoit  answered  the 
calls  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rations  for  papers  and 
documents.  He  had  been  asked  for  all  drafts  of  plans  for  a 
League  of  Natious  laid  before  the  Conference,  and  especially 
for  that  prepared  by  the  oommissiono^  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  now  replied  that  he  bad  no  such  drafts  save  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  he  sent  He  had  been  asked  for 
all  proceedings,  aigumeots,  debates,  transcripts  of  the  steno- 
graphic reports  of  the  Peace  Commission,  relating  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  all  data  bearing  on  the  trea^  of  peace. 
No  stenographic  reports  of  debates,  the  President  replied, 
were  taken.  Such  memoranda  as  were  made,  it  was  agreed, 
should  be  confidentiaL 

The  President  now  answered  the  calls  of  the  Senate  for  pa- 
pers and  documents.  To  the  first  resolution  asking  for  a  copy  of 
a  treaty  said  to  have  been  concluded  between  Germany  and 
Japan,  for  any  information  regarding  it,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for  information  concerning  any 
negotiations  between  Gomany  and  Japan  during  the  war,  the 
President  answered  that  he  knew  of  no  such  negotiations. 

By  the  second  resolution  request  was  made  for  a  copy  of  any 
letter,  or  written  protest,  by  the  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Commisuon,  or  any  officials  attached  thereto  against  the 
Shantung  settlement,  and  especially  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
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by  Geneoral  Tasker  H.  Bliss  on  behalf  of  bimself,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Henry  White,  members  of  the  peace  commiBeion, 
protesting  against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  reference 
to  Shantung.  General  Blis9>  was  the  reply,  did  write  a  letter 
in  which  he  took  atrong  grounds  against  the  proposed  Shantung 
settl^nent,  and  his  objections  were  concurred  in  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Mr.  White.  But  the  letter  was  not  a  protest, 
because  it  was  written  before  the  decision  was  reached^  and 
because  it  was  in  response  to  a  request  for  their  opinions.  It 
could  not  be  sent  to  the  Senate  because  references  were  made 
to  other  GoTemments,  quite  proper  in  a  confidential  letter,  but 
not  to  be  repeated  "outside  our  personal  and  intimate  eixcbange 
of  views."  No  protest  from  any  official  had  been  received. 
To  the  request  for  any  memorandum  or  information  regarding 
an  attempt  of  Japan  or  ber  Peace  Delegates  to  intimidate  the 
representatives  of  China,  the  President  was  happy  to  say  that 
he  had  no  such  memoraudom  or  information. 

The  positions  of  the  President  and  the  Senators  may  now 
be  briefly  stated.  President  Wilson  was  against  any  reserva- 
tions likely  to  cause  cbauges  in  tbe  text  The  majority  of  the 
Committee  vras  for  a  direct  amendment  on  the  Shantung  award, 
and  for  putting  in  the  resolution  of  ratification  such  changes 
as  th^  proposed  to  make  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Senator  Lodge  and  the  extremists  wished  the  reserva- 
tions  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  four  principal  allied 
Powers.  The  mild  reeervationists  denied  that  the  changes  diey 
bad  in  mind  would  send  the  treaty  back  to  the  signatory  Powers. 
Senator  Hitchcock  demanded  that  the  treaty  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  and  promptly  ratified.  It  had,  he 
said,  been  presented  to  the  Senate  July  10.  Five  weeks  had 
passed  with  nothing  don^  with  no  vote  tafcffli.  The  Senate 
was  waiting,  the  country  was  waiting,  and  impatience  was  in- 
creasing. Everybody  knew  that  enranies  of  the  treaty  and 
opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations  controlled  the  Committee. 
Everybody  knew  they  did  not  control  the  Senata  It  was  of 
little  importance  what  the  Committee  did,  if  it  only  did  some- 
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thing.  Sbonld  it  recommend  amendments,  the  Senate  would 
reject  them.  Should  it  mutilate  the  treaty,  the  Senate  woald 
repair  the  damage. 

In  hope  of  reaching  some  sort  of  understanding  the  Pre^- 
deot  invited  the  Committee  to  a  conference  at  the  White  Honse, 
on  tlie  morning  of  Atagust  19.  He  began  by  urging  a  speedy 
ratification  because  problems  in  the  reBdjustment  of  our  na- 
tional life  were  pressing  for  solution,  and  could  not  be  solved 
until  the  country  knew  what  sort  of  a  peace  it  was  to  have. 
The  copper  mines  of  Montana  and  Alaska  were  kept  in  opera- 
tion only  at  a  great  loss.  The  zinc  mines  of  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee and  Wisconsin  were  working  to  about  one-balf  their 
capacity.  The  lead  of'Idaho,  Illinois  and  Missouri  reached  hut 
a  part  of  their  old  market.  There  was  an  immediate  need  for 
cotton  belting  and  lubricating  oil,  which  could  not  be  met,  all 
because  the  channels  of  trade  were  barred  by  war  when  there 
was  no  war.  Hardly  a  single  raw  material,  hardly  a  single 
class  of  manufactured  goods,  but  was  affected  in  the  same  way. 
Our  military  plans,  our  national  budget  waited  on  peace. 
Nations  which  ratified, the  treaty,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, France,  would  control  iho  markete  of  Central  Europe 
if  we  did  not  act  quickly.  We  had  no  consuls,  no  trade  repre- 
sentatives to  look  after  our  interests. 

Nothing,  the  President  believed,  stood  in  the  way  of  ratifica- 
tion save  certain  doubts  as  to  the  m«ining  of  certain  articles 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  respectfully 
submitted  that  there  was  nothing  doubtful  in  their  wording. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  expressly  mentioned  as  in  no  way 
impaired.  The  words  "r^onal  understandings  like  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  were  used  because  it  seemed  "best  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  dealing  with  the  policy  of  a  single  nation.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  is  concealed  in  the  phrase."  Domestic  questions 
were  not  enumerated  because  to  do  so,  "even  by  sample,  would 
have  involved  the  danger  of  seeming  to  exclude  those  not  men- 
tioned." The  right  to  withdraw  htid  been  taken  for  granted. 
Article  X  was  in  no  respect  doubtful,  if  read  in  the  light  of 
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the  Covenant  as  a  vbole.  Nothing  could  have  been  made  clearer 
to  the  Coiif««nce  than  the  right  of  Congress  to  decide  on  mat- 
ters of  war  or  peace.  Under  Article  X  the  TJnited  States  did 
indeed  undertake  to  "respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  int^;rity  and  ^sting  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  League.'*  "But  it  is  a  moral, 
not  a  legal,  obligation,  and  leaves  Congress  absolutolj  free  to 
put  its  own  interpretation  upon  it  in  all  caaes  that  call  for 
action." 

The  President  closed  bis  rema^  with  a  statement  of  his 
attitude  towards  interpretations  and  reservations.  "It  has," 
he  said,  "several  Umes  heeai  suggested,  in  public  debate  and  in 
private  conference,  that  interpretations  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  United  States  accepts  the  engagements  of  the  Covenant 
sbonld  be  onbodied  in  the  instrument  of  ratification."  There 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  interpretations  accom- 
panying the  act  of  ratification  {oovided  they  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  formal  ratification  ita^.  Most  of  the  interpreta- 
tiona  which  had  been  su^ested  to  him  embodied  what  seemed 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  instmmect  itself. 

But  if  sndi  int^pretations  should  constitute  a  part  of  the 
formal  resolution  of  ratification,  long  delays  would  be  the 
inevitable  result,  because  all  the  many  Governments  concerned 
would  have  to  accept,  in  effect,  the  language  of  the  Senate  as 
the  language  of  the  treaty  before  ratification  would  be  com- 
plete. The  assent  of  the  German  Assembly  at  Weimar  would 
have  to  be  obtained,  and  he  must  frankly  say  that  he  could 
"only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  approach  that  Assembly  for 
permisuon  to  read  the  treaty  as  we  understand  it,  and  as  those 
who  framed  it  quite  certainly  understood.  If  the  United 
Statee  were  to  qualify  the  document  in  any  way,  moreover,  I 
am  confident  from  what  I  know  of  the  many  conferences  and 
debates  which  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  tiealy  that 
our  example  would  immediately  be  followed  in  many  quarters, 
in  some  iustancee  with  very  serious  resrarationa,  and  that  the 
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meaning  and  opentive  force  of  the  treaty  would  preaentl;  be 
clouded  from  one  end  of  its  clauses  to  the  other." 

The  President  having  finished,  three  hours  were  spent  bj 
the  Senators  asting  questions  and  the  President  answering 
them.  When  the  questioning  was  over  each  side  claimed  the 
victory.  The  Branocrats  held  that  the  frankness  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  disarmed  his  opponents  and  left  them  nothing  to  do 
but  ratify.  The  Bepublioans  asserted  that  he  had  not  been 
frank,  had  concealed  all  that  happened  at  tlie  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Five,  becaose  to  divnlge  their  proceedings  would 
be  open  to  serious  objections,'  and  that  they  were  confirmed  in 
their  opinions,  and  justified  in  their  opposition  to  the  treaty 
and  the  Covenant  "In  our  opinion,"  said  Senators  Borah  and 
Johnson,  in  a  statement  issued  in  behalf  of  themselTes  and 
others,  "the  significant  facta  developed  by  the  interview  with 
the  President  to-day  are  these :" 

"1.  There  yet  remain  treaties  of  peace  to  be  made  with  Aus- 
tria, Hnngary,  Sulgaria  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Those 
treaties  deal  wiA  subjects  as  important^  territory  as  azt«isive, 
and  matters  as  intimately  affecting  the  United  States  as  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  The  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
therefore — what  our  country  assumes  in  the  future — cannot  be 
determined  until  these  treaties  are  comi^eted  and  presented 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

"2.  That  the  President  r^ards  the  obligations  which  will 
be  assumed  under  the  League  of  Nations,  and  particularly 
under  Article  X  and  XI,  as  moral  obligations.  Theee^  how* 
ever,  are  of  'compiling*  force  and  would  require  action  upon 
our  part.  For  instance,  the  President  conceded  that  in  an 
undoubted  case  of  aggression  from  the  Balkans  upon  the  newly 
acquired  territory  of  Italy,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Italy  and  prevent  snch  aggression.  The  Presi- 
dent's construction  of  Article  X  is  at  variance  with  the  oon- 
etruction  of  the  Democratic  attorneys  of  the  Senate. 

"3.  A  moral  obligation,  the  President  insists,  rests  upon  us 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  various  treaties  of  peace.    Thia 
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moral  obligation,  the  President  states,  requires  us  under  the 
German  treaty  for  fifteen  years  to  maintain  American  broops 
in  France. 

"4.  The  President  did  not  know,  nor  had  he  heard  of  the 
secret  treaties  for  tmritorial  acquisition  and  partitioning 
various  territories  until  he  reached  Paris.  Specifically,  he  bad 
not  heard  of  and  did  not  know,  until  be  weat  to  Paris : 

"A.  Of  the  Trea^  of  London,  or  the  basis  on  whidi  Italy 
entered  the  war  in  1915. 

"B.  Of  the  agreement  with  Bumania  of  August,  1916. 

"C.  Of  the  various  agreements  in  respect  to  Asia  Minor. 

"D.  Of  the  agreements  consummated  in  the  winter  of  1917 
betwe^k  France  and  BuBsia,  relative  to  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Saar  Valley  and  the 
Irft  bank  of  the  Rhina 

"£.  Of  the  agreements  between  Japan,  England,  France  and 
Italy  by  which  Shantung  substantially  was  given  to  Japan. 

"The  United  States  was  neitbw  officially  nor  nonnifficially 
informed  of  any  of  these  treaties  or  agreements,  nor  was  any 
request  made  by  the  United  States  for  information  submitted  to 
any  of  the  allied  Qovemments. 

"5.  The  President  opposed  the  Shantung  decision.  It  was 
officially  conveyed  to  him  that  the  Japanese  would  not  sign 
unless  the  Shantung  rights  were  given  to  Japan.  The  United 
States  experts  advised  the  President  that  Japan's  verbal  prom- 
ise to  return  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  in  Shantung,  while 
retaining  the  economic  concessions,  was  a  return  of  the  shell 
of  the  nut  by  Japan  while  she  retained  the  kernel.  The  Chinese 
insisted  the  retention  of  tbe  economic  [sivil^es  meant  practi- 
cal sovereignty,  but  the  President  says  he  disagrees  with  this 
view. 

"6.  England,  France  and  Italy  adh«-ed  at  the  Peat^  Con- 
ference to  their  secret  treaties  disposing  of  peoples  and  t^ri- 
tories  in  the  Shantung  case;  therefore,  the  President  was  the 
only  disinterested  judge.  The  decision,  however,  was  made 
unanimously. 
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"7.  The  TTnited  Statra  asked  China  to  ttiter  the  war. 

"8.  The  American  commission  at  Paris  urged  that  a  definite 
stun  of  repanttioDS  be  fixed  in  the  treaty.  Why  this  Tie^w  did 
not  prevail,  the  President  felt  he  could  not  state  without 
divulging  matters  respecting  other  Govemmanta  he  felt  he 
^onld  not  divulge^ 

"9.  The  President  felt  that  he  could  not  divnlge  the  details 
of  what  transpired  in  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  afford  information  respecting  theee  mat- 
ters. For  this  reason,  he  could  not  divulge  the  vote  upon  racial 
equality,  nor  how  the  United  States  commissioners  voted. 

"We  very  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  the  President  personally  upon  what  we  deem  the  most 
important  subject  which  has  come  to  the  people  since  the  civil 
war.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  the  more  because  upon 
the  facts  developed,  as  stated  by  us,  the  position  we  have  main- 
tained in  respect  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
19  justified  and  confirmed. 

"It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  are  to  assume  only  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, that  moral  obligation  will  deal  at  the  instance  of  foreign 
nations  with  American  treasure  aud  American  blood,  and  send 
American  troops,  whenever  .necessity  arises,  throughout  the 
world.  ^ 

"It  is  equally  plain  that  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, made  in  aocordance  with  secret  treaties  concealed  from 
us,  we  must  guarantee  indefinitely. 

"The  League  of  Nations  as  construed  by  the  President  leaves 
it  clear  and  unmistatable  that  when  we  enter  it  we  are  under 
compiling  moral  obligation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  obliga- 
tion which  other  supporters  contend  we  are  under,  to  take  part 
in  the  disturbances,  the  conflicta,  settlements  aud  the  wars  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  if  any  should  arise,  and  it  is  equally  true, 
under  his  construction,  Europe  would  necessarily  be  under  the 
same  impelling  force  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  Ameri- 
can affairs." 

Before  the  conference  broke  up  to  attend  a  luncheon  given 
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by  the  President,  Smator  FbU  presented  twenty  written  ques- 
tions which  he  asked  the  President  to  answer  at  some  future 
time.  The  day  after  the  conference  Senator  Pittman,  a  Demo- 
crat, offered  four  interpretive  reserrationa  in  hope  of  meeting 
Republican  objections  to  the  Covenant.  When  a  government 
served  the  two  years'  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League, 
it  should  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  its  obligations 
had  been  fulfilled.  That  su^j^iestiouft  of  the  Council  under 
Article  X  as  to  the  use  of  military  force  or  economical  meaa- 
uree  could  only  be  carried  out  by  tlie  voluntary  separate  action 
of  each  member  of  the  League,  and  failure  of  any  member  to 
adopt  the  suggestions,  or  {»ovide  military  or  naval  forces,  or 
economic  measures,  should  be  a  moral  or  l^al  violation. 
Domestic  and  political  questions  relating  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  League  member,  immigration,  coastwise  traffic,  the  tariff 
and  commerce,  were  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  mem- 
ber and  not  subject  to  arbitration,  or  consideration  of  the 
Council  or  Assembly.  If  a  dispute  arose  aver  a  matter  other 
than  those  specified  as  domestic  issues  and  exempt,  and  one 
part7  claimed  it  to  be  a  domestic  and  political  question  relating 
to  internal  affairs,  then  the  Council  should  make  no  recom- 
mendation save  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council  other 
than  the  representatives  of  the  disputants.  No  question  whidi 
involved  or  depended  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  ev^  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  or  inquiry  by  the  Coimcil,  or  As- 
sembly. 

These  reeervationa  were  introduced  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  President,  and,  disowned  by  him,  were  dropped  by  the 
Democrats,  and  sMved  but  to  increase  the  determination  of  the 
Bepublicans,  strengthened  by  the  Conference  at  the  White 
House^  to  have  nothing  but  "strong  amendatory  reservations." 

The  first  fruit  of  this  determination  was  the  adoption  by 
the  Committee  on  ForMgn  Relations,  of  an  amendment  which 
deprived  Japan  of  the  German  rights  in  the  Shantung  penin- 
sula and  awarded  them  to  China.  Then  came  another  striking 
from  the  trea^  the  words  "and  associated"  wherever  they 
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oocor  in  the  treat;  id  tlie  plmise  "Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,**  whidi  was  used  some  thiT^-five  times.  The  effect 
was  to  cut  out  the  "aBsociated  Power,"  that  is  to  sa;  tlie  United 
States.  One  exception  was  made,  that  of  American  member- 
ship on  the  Beparations  CommiBsions,  All  other  commisaions, 
that  on  the  Selgiau  boimdary,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and 
of  East  Prussia,  on  Danzig,  on  the  Saar  Basin,  on  the  Schlea- 
wig-Holstein  boundary,  on  the  emforcement  of  military  and 
naval  and  air  provisions,  the  United  States  was  to  have  no 
representative,  for  these  commissions,  it  was  said,  were  to 
deal  with  matters  which  were  no  conceit  of  ours. 

A  third  amendment,  adopted  a  few  dayi  later,  provided  that 
whenever  a  matter  referred  to  the  Assembly  involves  a  dis- 
pute between  two  members  of  the  League  one  of  which  has 
self^veming  dominions,  colonies,  or  part  of  empire  also  rep- 
resented in  the  Assembly,  "neither  the  disputant  member," 
nor  any  of  its  dominions,  colonies  or  parts  of  empires  "shall 
have  a  vote  on  any  phase  of  the  question."  This  was  a  blow 
at  Great  Britain,  who,  with  her  self-governing  dominions, 
coloniee,  and  India,  a  part  of  her  empire,  had  six  votes.  A 
fourth  ammdment  gave  to  the  United  States  as  many  votes  in 
Hie  Council,  or  Assembly,  as  the  aggregate  vote  of  any  member 
of  the  League  and  its  self-governing  dominions,  colonies  and 
parts  of  empir^  also  members  of  the  League.  That  is  to  say, 
the  United  States  should  have  as  many  votes  as  Great  Britain. 
A  fifth  amendment  deprived  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  reparations  committee  of  a  right  to  vote  on  gen- 
eral questions,  and  limited  it  to  those  on  which  he  had  been 
specifically  instructed,  and  to  those  concerning  international 
shipping. 

September  fourth  tiie  Committee  at  last  voted  to  report  die 
treaty  with  four  reservations  and  thirty-eij^t  direct  amend- 
ments. The  resolution  of  ratification  set  forth  "that  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany,  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  twenty-seven 
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Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  at  VersuUes,  on  June  23,  1919, 
with  tho  following  reservations  and  understandings  to  be  made 
a  part  and  a  condition  of  such  ratification,  which  ratification 
is  not  to  take  effect,  or  bind  the  United  States,  until  the  said 
following  reservations  and  understandings  hare  been  accepted 
as  a  part  and  a  condition  of  said  instrument  of  ratification 
bj  at  least  three  of  the  four  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  to  wit:  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan: 

"1.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the  unconditional 
ri^t  to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the  notice 
provided  in  Article  1  of  said  Trea^  of  Peace  with  Giermany. 

"2.  That  the  United  States  declines  to  assume,  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  X,  or  under  any  other  article,  any  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  other  country  or  to  interfere  in  controversies  be- 
tween other  nations  membea-s  of  the  League  or  not,  or  to  employ 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  aucb 
controversies,  or  to  adopt  economic  measures  for  the  protection 
of  any  other  country,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not, 
against  external  aggression  or  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  any 
other  country,  or  for  the  purpose  of  intervention  in  the  internal 
conflicts  or  the  controversies  which  may  arise  in  any  other 
country,  and  no  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States 
under  Article  XXII,  Part  1,  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  witii  Ger- 
many, except  by  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"3.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself,  exclusively,  the 
right  to  decide  what  questions  are  within  its  domestic  juris- 
diction and  declares  that  all  domestic  and  political  questions 
relating  to  its  affairs,  including  immigration,  coastwise  traffic, 
the  tariff,  commerce,  and  all  other  domestic  questions,  are 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statee  and  are  not 
under  this  treaty  submitted  in  any  way  either  to  arbitration, 
or  to  the  consideration  of  the  council  or  of  the  assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  to  the  decision  or  recommendation  of 
any  other  power. 

"4.  The  United  States  declines  to  submit  for  arbitration 
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or  inquiry  by  the  assembly  or  tbe  council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  provided  for  in  said  Treaty  of  Peac^  any  questions 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  depend  upon  or 
relate  to  its  long  established  policy,  commonly  known  as  tbe 
Honroe  Doctrine ;  said  Doctrine  to  be  inteq>reted  by  the  United 
States  alone  and  is  hwel^  declared  to  be  wholly  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  said  League  of  Nations  and  entirely  unaffected 
by  any  provision  contained  in  the  said  Trea^  of  Peace  with 
Giermany." 

These  were  the  reserrationa.  The  direct  amendm^its  were 
that  giving  the  United  States  six  votes  in  the  Council  and  in 
the  Assembly;  that  excluding  the  United  States  frran  repre- 
sentation on  all  commissions  save  that  on  reparations,  which 
would  have  to  do  with  the  indemnities  Qomany  must  pay  and 
wit^  commerce  with  Gtermany;  the  Shantung  amendment;  and 
that  to  prevent  nations  concerned  in  any  dispute  before  the 
League  from  taking  part  in  the  consideration  of  its  settlement, 
and  those  striking  out  the  words  "and  associated." 

September  4  the  committee  ordered  the  treaty  wit^  the 
resOTvations  and  amendments  to  be  reported  to  the  Seaiate.  The 
majority  report  b^;an  with  a  reply  to  the  charge  of  slowness 
of  action ;  asserted  that  Uie  "d^nand  for  haste"  was  "largely 
the  work  of  the  administration  and  its  newspapw  organs  and 
was  so  far  artificial ;"  that  "artificial  also  was  the  demand  for 
haste  disseminated  by  certain  great  banking  firms  which  bad 
a  direct  peculliary  interest  in  secnring  an  early  opportunity  to 
reap  the  harvest, which  they  expected  from  the  adjustment  of 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  countries  which  had  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;"  and  that  "the  third  element  in  the  demand  for 
haste  was  furnished  by  the  unthinking  outcry  of  many  excellent 
people  who  desired  early  action,  and  who  for  the  most  part 
had  never  read  the  treaty,  or  never  got  beyond  the  words  league 
of  nations,'  which  they  believed  means  t^  establishment  of 
eternal  peace."  The  responsibility  of  the  Senate  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  Executive  "who,  although  aided  by  a  force  of  thir- 
teen Hundred  assistants,  expert  and  otherwise,  consomed  six 
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numtiu  in  matiog  it,  and  the  Senate  and  its  committee  on 
foreign  relations  cannot  dispose  of  this  momentons  docnment 
with  the  li^t-hearted  indifference  desired  by  those  who  were 
pressing  for  hasty  and  thon^Uees  action  upon  it" 

Complaint  was  made  that  the  committee  was  hampered  by 
the  impossibility  of  getting  information  to  which  it  was  ea.- 
titled ;  that  the  clamor  for  speedy  action  was  directed  against 
the  Senate  and  its  committee;  that  altbongh  the  b«aty  is  to 
go  into  effect  when  ratified  by  Germany  and  three  of  the  great 
Powers,  Great  Britain  alone  had  acted.  "Persons  afiUcted 
with  inquiring  minds  have  wondered  not  a  little  that  the  dis- 
tressed mourners  over  delays  in  the  Senate  have  not  also 
aimed  their  criticism  at  the  like  short-comings  on  the  part  of 
France,  Italy  and  Japan." 

To  the  ai^umait  that  prompt  ratification  was  necessary  in 
order  to  rmew  trade  with  (Jermany,  the  answer  was  made 
that  the  emptiness  of  this  plea  for  haste  "is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  trading  with  Qermany  ever  since  the  armi- 
stice," and  that  "between  that  event  and  the  end  of  July  we 
have  exported  te  Germany  goods  valued  at"  more  than  twelve 
million  dollars. 

Coming  to  the  amendments,  the  report  set  forth  that  the 
purpose  of  the  first  was  to  give  the  United  States  a  vote  in 
the  Assembly  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Power ;  that  "amend- 
ments thirty-nine  to  forty-fonr  inclusive  transfer  to  China  the 
German  lease  and  ri^ts,  if  they  exist,  in  the  Chinese  provinoe 
of  Shantnng,  which  are  given  by  the  tre&tj  to  Japan."  The 
majority  of  the  committee  were  unwilling  to  have  their  votes 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  consummation  of  a  great  wrong.  The 
other  amendments  were  dismissed  in  a  few  words  and  the  four 
reservations  were  explained.  The  second,  concerning  Article 
X  "is  intended  to  meet  the  most  vital  objection  to  the  league 
covenant  as  it  stands."  Under  no  circumstances  must  there  be 
any  moral  or  l^al  obligation  on  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  war  or  send  its  army  or  navy  abroad,  or  without  the  un- 
fettered action  of  Congress.     "No  American  soldiers  or  sailors 
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must  be  sent  to  fight  in  other  lands  at  the  bidding  of  a  league 
of  nati(HU." 

The  fourth  res^ration  is  intended  to  preserve  the  Honroe 
Doctrine  from  interpretetion  by  foreign  powers  "As  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  haa  protected  the  United  States,  so"  the  com- 
mittee believed  "will  this  reservation  protect  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine from  the  destruction  by  which  it  is  threatened  by  Article 
XXL" 

The  committee  believed  that  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  an  alliance,  not  a  league,  that  as  it  stands  it  will 
breed  wars  instead  of  securing  peace;  that  it  demands  saori' 
fices  of  American  independence  and  sovereignty  that  would  in 
no  way  prcmiote  the  world's  peace,  and  "are  fraught  with  the 
gravest  dangers  to  the  fature  safety  and  well  being  of  the 
United  States." 

The  conunittee  had  frequttitly  heard  it  said  "diat  the  United 
States  'mnst'  do  this  and  do  that  in  regard  to  this  leagne  of 
nations  and  the  terms  of  the  Qerman  peace.  There  is  no 
'must'  about  iL  'Must'  is  not  a  word  to  be  used  by  foreign 
nations  or  domestic  officials  to  the  American  people  or  their 
representatives."  Nor  was  the  attempt  to  frighten  the  unthink- 
ing by  soggeeting  that  if  the  Senate  adopted  amendments  or 
reservations  the  United  States  would  be  shut  out  of  the  League. 
That  would  never  happen.  The  nations  of  the  World  well 
knew  that  no  threat  of  retaliation  was  possible  wiUi  us,  because 
we  asked  nothing  and  received  nothing,  no  guarantee,  no  terri- 
tory, n6  commercial  benefits,  no  advantages.  Other  nations 
would  take  us  on  our  own  terms,  for  without  us  their  league 
would  "be  a  wreck  and  all  their  gains  from  a  victorious  peace 
imperiled." 

While  the  Committee  was  still  considering  the  amendments 
and  reserratitms,  the  President,  early  in  September,  left  Wash- 
ington on  a  tour  of  the  West,  to  explain  and  defend  the  treaty 
and  the  Covenant  before  the  people.  His  route  led  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  where  the  first  speech  was  made;  then  to  Indian- 
apolis, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Dee  Moines,  Omaha  and  Sioux 
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Falls ;  to  Minneapolia  and  St  Paul  and  Biamarck,  to  Billings, 
Helena,  Coear  d'Alene,  Spokaoe,  Taooma  and  Seattle,  where 
the  President  reviewed  the  Pacific  fleet  There  the  route 
tamed  southward  to  Portland,  San  Franciaoo,  San  Diego,  and 
Los  AngeleB,  where  it  tamed  eastward  to  Beno,  Salt  Lake 
"Ci^,  Cheyenne,  Denver  and  Pueblo.  At  Wichita,  worn  out 
bj  mental  and  physical  strain,  the  President  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  trip,  and  return  to  Waahiogton.  He  was  "suffer- 
ing from  nervous  exhaustion,"  his  j^ysidan  announced,  and 
must  "have  rest  and  quiet  for  a  considerable  time" 

The  first  speech  was  given  up  to  explaining  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  to  a  juatifioation  of  many  of  its  im- 
portant articles.  The  terms,  he  admitted,  were  severe,  but  not 
unjust  No  indemnity  of  any  sort  was  claimed,  merely  repara- 
tion, merely  pay  for  the  destruction  done,  merely  a  making 
good  by  Qermany  of  the  losaee  she  had  wantonly  inflicted,  not 
on  governments,  but  on  the  peoples  whose  rights  she  had  trodden 
upon  without  evai  the  semblance  of  pi^.  No  national  tri- 
■am^  was  recorded  in  the  treaty,  no  glory  was  sou^t  for  any 
particular  nation.  The  treaty  was  intended  to  end  the  war 
and  prevent  any  similar  war.  That  was  what  the  I^eague  of 
Nations  was  for,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  do  it 
Redemption  of  weak  nations,  Hungary,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  the  Slavic  people  down  in  the  great  Balkan 
peninsula,  was  another  thing  accomplished  by  the  trea^  which 
destroyed  old  alliances,  old  balances  of  power,  and  recognized 
the  right  of  these  peoples  to  live  their  own  lives  under  such 
governments  as  they  themselves  saw  fit  to  establish.  The  heart 
of  the  treaty  is  not  that  it  punishes  Germany,  but  that  it  rights 
the  age-long  wrongs  which  characterized  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  treaty  is  an  attempt  to  right  the  history  of  Europe  and, 
in  his  opinion,  is  a  measurable  success.  He  said  measurable 
because  it  was  difficult  to  draw  international  lines.  There 
were  re^ons  where  you  could  not  draw  a  line  and  say  "there 
are  Slavs  on  this  side  and  Italians  on  that"  "When  we  came 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  Polish  people  and  the  Qerman 
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people,  not  the  line  between  Gemumy  uid  Poland — there  wasn't 
any  Poland  strictlj  speaking, — ^the  line  between  the  C^emutn 
people  and  the  Polish  people,  there  were  districts  like  that 
upper  part  of  Silesia,  or  rather  the  eastern  part  of  Silesia, 
which  is  called  'Upper  Silesia'  becaose  it  is  mountainoos  and 
the  other  part  is  not.  High  Silesia  is  chie&y  Polish,  and  when 
we  came  to  draw  a  line  to  represent  Poland,  it  was  necessarr 
to  include  High  Silesia,  if  we  were  really  going  to  play  fair, 
and  make  Poland  up  of  the  Polish  peoples  wherever  we  found 
them  m  sufficiently  close  neighborhood  to  one  another."  But 
it  was  not  certain  tliat  Upper  Silesia  wanted  to  be  part  of 
Poland.  Hence  a  referendum,  a  plebiscite  was  provided  that 
the  people  might  decide.  "I  even  had  to  reouind  my  Italian 
colleagues  that  if  th^  were  going  to  claim  every  place  where 
there  was  a  large  Italian  population  we  would  have  to  cede 
New  York  to  them  because  there  are  more  Italians  in  New 
York  than  in  any  Italian  city." 

The  treaty  moreover  contained  "a  magna  cbarta  of  labor,  a 
thing  unheard  of  until  this  interesting  year  of  graoa  There 
is  a  whole  section  of  the  treaty  devoted  to  arrangemeaits  by 
which  the  interests  of  those  who  labor  with  their  hands  all  over 
the  world,  whether  they  be  men  or  women  or  children,  are  all 
of  them  to  be  saf^;narded."    There  were  no  annexations. 

At  St  Louis  the  President  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  "is  a 
charter  and  constitution  of  a  new  system  for  the  world,"  that 
its  essential  object  "is  to  establish  the  integrity  of  the  weak  peo- 
ples of  the  world,"  diacossed  the  Shantung  agreement  and 
affirmed  his  belief  that  Japan  would  keep  her  promise.  Arti- 
cle X,  he  said,  "cute  at  the  very  heart  and  is  the  only  instm- 
memt  that  will  cut  to  the  very  heart  of  the  old  system."  We  are 
partners  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  respecting  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  the  others.  Th^  are 
all  under  solemn  bond  to  respect  those  things  and  if  they  do 
not,  the  League  then  advises  what  to  do.  Some  one  might  say, 
"Suppose  we  are  a  party  to  a  quarrel."  He  could  not  suppose 
Bach  a  thing  because  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  disr^ard 
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the  territorial  integtitj  or  political  isdep^idence  of  any  coud- 
trj.  But  suppose  for  the  sake  of  ai^umetit  we  were.  What 
the  oppoDflots  of  the  article  would  then  he  afraid  of  is,  that 
we  would  get  into  trouble.  "If  we  are  a  party  we  are  in 
trouhle  already.  If  we  are  not  a  party  we  control  the  advice 
of  the  council  hy  our  own  Tote^"  Opponmits  of  the  treaty 
held  that  we  should  either  reject  it,  or  make  such  changes  as 
would  render  it  necessary  to  reopm  n^otiations  with  Germany. 
"We  cannot  do  the  latter  alon^  and  other  nations  will  not  join 
us  in  doing  it.  The  only  alternative  is  to  reject  the  peace 
treaty  and  to  do  what  some  of  our  fellow  countrymen  have 
been  advising  us  to  do;  stand  alone  in  the  world."  The  or- 
ganization contemplated  by  the  League  of  Nations  without 
the  United  States  would  be  an  Alliance  and  not  a  League  of 
Nations,  an  alliance  of  the  chief  European  powers  and  Japan. 
The  United  States  would  then  be  the  disassociated  party,  stand* 
ing  aloof,  and  to  be  watched  by  the  Alliance.  In  that  event, 
we  must  be  f^ysically  ready  for  anything  to  come,  must  have 
a  large  standing  army,  must  have  every  man  trained  to  arms, 
must  have  munitions  and  guns  enoo^  in  short,  must  become 
a  mobilized  nation,  and  have  that  kind  of  oi^;anizati(m  which 
is  necessary  to  handle  such  an  army,  a  militaristie  organiza- 
tion. You  cannot,  he  said,  handle  an  armed  nation  by  vote. 
Speaking  at  Kansas  City,  the  President  said  that  to  reject 
the  treaty,  to  alter  the  treaty  is  to  impair  one  of  the  first 
charters  of  mankind.  Yet  there  were  men  who  aj^roached 
the  question  with  passion,  with  private  passion,  with  party 
passion,  who  thou^t  only  of  immediate  advantage  to  them- 
selves, or  to  a  group  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  who  looked 
at  the  thing  with  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  those  who  have  some 
purpose  of  their  own.  He  did  not  mean  those  who  had  con- 
scientious objections.  He  took  off  his  hat  to  such.  He  had 
no  intolerant  spirit  in  the  matter,  but  from  the  bottom  of  his 
feet  to  the  top  of  his  head  he  had  "a  fitting  spirit  about  it." 
Those  who  dared  to  defeat  this  great  experimemt  must  bring 
t(^ther  the  cooscillors  of  the  world  and  do  something  better. 
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If  there  were  a  better  acheme  lie  would  subsoribe  to  it ;  but  he 
wished  to  say,  as  he  had  said  before  that  "it  is  a  case  of  put 
up  or  shut  up.  Negation  will  not  save  the  world.  Opposition 
coQstrncts  nothing.  Opposition  is  the  specialty  of  those  who 
are  bolshevisticallj  inclined."  He  was  not  likening  any  of 
his  respected  colleagues  to  Bolshevists,  but  merely  pointing  out 
that  the  bolsheviBtic  spirit  lacked  every  element  of  oonstnic- 
tive  opposition.  He  had  not  come  to  £gbt  or  antagonize  any 
individual  or  body  of  individuals.  He  had  the  greatest  re- 
q>ect  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  he  had  come 
out  to  fight  for  a  cause,  and  that  cause  was  greater  than  the 
Senate,  greater  than  the  Government,  as  great  as  the  cause 
of  mankind,  and  he  intended  "in  office  er  out  to  fight  that 
battle  as  long  as"  he  lived. 

When  Omaha  was  reached  the  President,  who  had  hitherto 
been  expounding  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  treaty,  turned 
to  the  reservations,  "A  reservation,"  he  said,  "is  an  assent 
with  a  'but'  to  it.  We  agree,  but."  The  first  article  of  the 
Covenant  [urovide^  that  a  nation  may  withdraw  from  the 
League  on  two  years'  notice,  if  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  all 
its  international  obligations  under  the  League  have  been  ful- 
filled. "But  some  of  our  friends  are  very  uneasy  about  that. 
They  want  to  sit  close  to  the  door  and  with  their  hands  on  the 
knob,  and  they  want  to  say,  'we  ore  in  this  thing,  bnt  we  are  in 
it  with  infinite  timidity,  and  we  ore  in  only  because  yon  over- 
persuaded  us,  and  want  us  to  come  in,  but  we  are  going  to 
sit  here  and  try  this  door  once  in  a  wbiley  and  see  it  isn't 
locked,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  see  anything  we  don't  like  we 
are  going  to  scuttle.' "  What  waa  the  trouble  t  Were  they 
afraid  that  if  the  United  States  ever  wished  to  withdraw  it 
would  not  have  fulfilled  its  obligations  f  Did  they  want  him 
to  ask  the  Qermans  if  he  might  "read  the  treaty  to  them  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  the  United  States  Senate  thinks  it  ought 
to  have  been  written  int  So  you  see  the  reservations  come 
down  to  this,  that  they  want  to  change  the  language  of  the 
treaty  without  changing  its  meaning,  and  let  me  say  there  are 
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indicati(Hi8,  I  am  not  judging  from  official  di^MtclieB  bnt 
from  the  newspapers,  that  people  are  not  in  as  good  humor  over 
in  France  now  as  they  were  when  I  was  there,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  more  difficult  to  get  a  new  agreement  from  them  than 
it  was  before." 

Concerning  the  Shantung  agreement  the  President  declared 
that  he  had  frankly  said  to  his  Japanese  colleagues  that  he  was 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  treaty.  Sut  Japan 
agreed  "that  she  would  relinquish  every  item  of  eovenagntj 
that  Oermany  had  enjoyed  in  China,  and  would  retain  what 
other  nations  have  elsewhere  in  China,  certain  economic  con- 
cessions with  regard  to  the  railways  and  the  minee."  But  sup- 
pose, as  some  had  sn^ested,  that  we  dissent  from  that  clause 
of  the  treaty  t  We  cannot  sign  all  of  a  treaty  but  one  part 
We  cannot  sign  the  trea^  with  the  Shantung  provision  out  of 
it,  and  if  we  could  what  sort  of  service  would  that  be  doing 
China  f 

At  the  Twin  Cities  there  were  three  speeches.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  President  addressed  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  Spe- 
cial session.  In  the  afternoon  he  spoke  to  the  people  gathered 
in  the  Auditorium  at  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  evening  to  a  meeting 
in  Minneapolis.  Again  he  told  of  the  old  balance  of  power, 
and  of  people  who  nowhere  dared  speak  out  against  autocracy; 
how  one  object  of  the  war  was  to  destroy  autocracy;  how  the 
League  of  Nations  provided  for  the  destruction  of  autocracy 
by  admitting  on]y  self-f;oveming  nations  to  ihs  League;  how 
the  treaty  proposed  to  substitute  arbitration  and  discussion  for 
force,  and  an  absolute  boycott  against  covenant  breakers;  how 
the  peace  of  the  World  was  everybody's  business;  how  the 
Covenant  was  the  first  international  document  to  rec<^i2e  that 
fact,  and  how  it  put  an  end  to  all  secret  treaties.  They  were, 
he  said,  a  constant  source  of  embarraaament  at  VereaitleB. 
Yet  they  were  treaties,  and  the  war  having  been  fougtit  on  the 
principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  they  had  to  be  respected. 
As  to  ourselvee,  we  must  be  either  provincials  or  statesmen, 
oetriches  or  eagles.     "I  see  gmtlemen  bury  their  heads  in  aome- 
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thing  and  think  that  nobody  sees  that  they  have  salnuerged 
their  thinking  apparataa.  That  is  vhat  I  mean  by  b^ng  an 
ostrich.  Now  what  I  meoln  by  being  an  eagle,  I  need  not 
deecriba  I  mean  leaving  the  mista  lying  close  to  the  ground, 
getting  up  on  strong  winds  into  those  spaces  whwe  yon  can  see 
all  the  affairs  of  mankind,  all  the  affairs  of  America,  seeing 
how  the  world  appears." 

The  Covenant  of  the  Leagae,  the  President  told  the  people 
at  Bismarck,  had  been  greatly  misrepresented.  He  did  not 
recognize  it  when  he  heard  some  mML  talk  about  it  He  had 
spent  hoQrs  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  thirteen 
nations,  examining  every  sentence,  trying  to  keep  out  of  it  any- 
thing that  infringed  the  sovereignty  of  any  member  of  the 
League.  When  he  wait  back  in  March,  1918,  he  took  with 
him  every  suggestion  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Eelations.  All  were  accepted.  Neverthelees,  on  his  return 
he  found  he  did  not  understand  what  the  document  means. 
Plain  sentences  written,  as  he  thou^t,  in  nnmistakable  lan- 
guage, meant,  he  was  told,  something  he  nevOT  heard  of,  and 
that  nobody  else  «itertained  as  a  purpose.  Turning  to  Article 
X,  he  said,  it  had  no  operative  force  unless  we  voted  that  it 
should  have  force.  The  first  sentence  provides  that  every  mon- 
ber  of  the  League  shall  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial 
integrity  of  every  other  member  of  the  League.  "The  second 
sentence  provides  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  council  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of 
the  conference — ^that  is  to  say,  what  force  is  necessary.  Now 
the  Council  cannot  give  that  advice  without  a  unanimous  vote. 
It  can't  give  the  advice  withoat  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  con- 
troversy in  question."     What  did  this  mean! 

Did  anybody  think  the  United  States  was  likely  to  seize 
somebody  else's  territory!  And  if  she  is  not  likely  to  begin 
aggression,  who  is  likely  to  be^  it  against  her?  But  sup- 
pose somebody  does  attempt  to  seize  some  of  our  country,  or 
we  somebody  else's,  then  the  war  is  ours  anyway,  so  what  dif- 
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fereoca  does  it  nuke  what  advice  the  Council  gives?  Unless 
it  is  oitT  war  we  cannot  be  dragged  into  it  without  our  consent. 
Whatevra-  might  be  thought  of  Article  X,  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
treaty.  We  must  take  it  or  throw  the  world  back  into  the 
old  contest  over  land  titles. 

It  was  tm^  he  said  at  Spokane,  that  under  Article  X,  if  tiie 
United  States  is  a  par^  to  a  dispute,  it  cannot  vote.  Bat  in 
that  case  we  had  the  fi^t  on  our  hands  anyhow,  because,  if 
we  are  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  the  war  belongs  to  us. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  be  forced  into  the  war  1:^  the  vote.  The 
only  thing  the  vote  can  do  is  to  force  us  out  of  the  war.  And 
what  was  meant  by  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  might 
be  a  party  f  Party  to  what  t  A  party  to  seize  somebody  else's 
property,  infringe  the  political  independence  of  some  other 
country!  Ah  I  but  somebody  may  seek  to  seize  our  territory, 
impair  our  political  int^rity.  Well,  who !  Who  has  an  arm 
strong  enou^  who  has  an  audacity  great  enou^  to  try  to 
take  a  single  inch  oS  American  territory,  or  se^  to  interfere 
for  one  momrait,  with  the  political  int^pity  of  the  United 
States  I 

The  President  had  no  objections  to  interpretations  if  they 
did  not  change  the  meaning  of  the  document,  but  that  would 
belying  that  the  United  States  understood  the  treaty  to  mean 
what  it  says.  "You  will  say,  why  not  go  in  with  reservations  V 
Because  if  textual  changes  were  made^  or  the  reeolution  of 
ratification,  qualified,  the  ta«aty  must  go  back  to  the  German 
Assembly  at  Weimar.  We  cannot,  said  he,  put  anything  into 
the  treaty  which  Germany  has  signed  without  her  consent.  But 
we  might  pat  interpretations  on  the  treaty  which  its  language 
dearly  justified,  and  notify  the  other  govemmenta  of  the  world 
that  we  ao  understood  the  treaty.  Anything  that  qualifies  the 
treaty,  anything  that  is  a  condition  of  ratification  will  make 
its  submisftion  to  the  other  Powers  necessary  and  it  must  all 
be  gone  over  again. 

Not  one  of  the  qualifications  su^ested  for  the  Covenant  was 
warranted.     Under  the  withdrawal  clause,  the  nation  before 
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leaTing  mast  fnlfill  all  the  international  obligations.  Gentle- 
men objected  that  it  is  not  said  who  shall  detennine  whether 
or  not  the  obligations  have  been  fulfilled.  Having  sat  at  the 
table  where  the  Covenant  was  drawn  he  knew  that  this  was 
not  accidental,  for  no  nation  coald  sit  in  judgment  on  another. 
It  was  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  withdrawing  nation  and  to 
the  only  jury  it  had  to  fear,  the  great  embodied  jury  express- 
ing the  opinion  of  mankind.  As  to  the  proposed  Monroe 
Doctrine  reservation,  the  President  said  the  Conference  tried 
to  define  the  doctrine  as  clearly  as  possible.  That  sentence,  he 
believed,  was  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  document,  because 
up  to  that  time  not  a  nation  in  the  World  was  willing  to  admit 
the  Doctrine  was  valid. 

To  the  Women's  League  at  San  Francisco  the  President 
spoke  oonceming  Shantung,  and  Article  X,  and  the  moral  daty 
of  our  country  to  accept  the  treaty.  In  the  matter  of  the 
cession  to  Japan  of  the  interests  of  Germany  in  Shantung,  he 
said  to  his  Japanese  colleagues,  "I  am  not  satisfied  with  this 
settlement.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  different  But  whea  gso- 
tlemen  propose  to  cure  it  by  striking  that  clause  out  of  the 
treaty,  or  by  ourselvea  widiholding  our  adherence  to  the  treaty, 
they  propose  an  irrational  thing."  But  coupled  with  the 
Shantung  arrangement,  the  President  said,  is  the  League  of 
Nations  under  which  Japan  solemnly  undertakes  with  the  rest 
of  us  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  back 
of  her  promise  is  that  of  every  other  monber  of  the  leagua 
It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  anything 
has  been  done  for  China.  "And  sitting  around  our  Council 
board  in  Paris,  I  put  this  question:  'May  I  expect  tliat  this 
will  be  the  beginning  of  the  retrocession  to  China  of  the  excep- 
tional ri^ts  which  other  governments  have  enjoyed  1'  And 
the  responsible  representatives  of  other  great  governments  said: 
'Tes,  you  may  expect  it.'  " 

Your  attention,  he  continued,  is  constantly  drawn  to  Articto 
X.  But  there  is  also  Article  XI,|whicb  gives  the  right  to  every 
member  of  die  league  to  draw  attention  to  anything,  anywhere, 
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tliat  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peaoe  of  the  world.  Under  this 
tlie  repreeoitative  of  the  United  States  has  the  ri^t  to  stand 
op  and  say:  "This  is  against  the  covenant  of  peace:  It  can't 
be  dona"  And,  if  occasion  arises,  we  may  add,  "It  shall  not 
be  done."  Never  before  have  weak,  oppressed  and  wronged 
nations  had  a  forom  to  which  they  oonld  bring  their  enemies 
into  the  presence  of  the  jndgmeat  of  mankind. 

As  the  President  came  eastward  from  the  Pacific  coast  he 
dwelt  more  and  more  on  the  reservations  in  general,  and  on  that 
concerning  Article  X  in  particular.  In  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle at  Salt  Lake  City  he  assarod  his  hearers  that  reservatioiis 
wwe  the  same  thing  as  amendments.  They  would  send  the 
treaty  bade  to  Paris,  and  to  reopen  the  treaty  woold  be  to 
reopen  the  issue  with  Qermany.  One  by  on^  he  said,  the  fears 
of  the  reservationists  had  heea.  swept  away.  Doubt  as  to 
whether  some  superior  power  could  supersede  the  Constitution 
had  been  removed.  Doubt  that  the  Covenant  protected  tlie 
Monroe  Doctrine  had  been  removed.  The  right  to  withdraw  is 
plainly  stated.  Domestic  qnestiotas  are  specifically  exempt 
fr<mi  Ectitm  by  the  leagua  Driven  from  one  point  after  an- 
other the  forces  of  objection  had  been  directed  at  the  heart  of 
the  League,  at  Article  X,  under  which  the  members  agree  to 
protect  one  another's  territory  from  aggression. 

This,  he  told  his  audience  at  Cheyenne,  cat  at  the  tap  root 
of  war,  because  nearly  all  wars  started  from  aggression.  Were 
the  reservation  on  this  Article  adopted  the  United  States  vrould 
^m<aTn^  no  obligation  to  preserve  the  territorial  rights  of  other 
nations  unless  Congress  bo  decided.  It  would  be  saying  we 
will  not  promise  anything,  but  from  time  to  time  we  may 
assist.  It  meant  rejection  of  the  treaty.  Unless  we  went  in 
now  and  assumed  full  responsibility,  we  would  have  to  come 
in  latn-  with  Qermany.  Qermany  is  not  anxious  for  the 
United  States  to  be  among  the  nations  of  the  Leagua  It  means 
a  separate  treaty  with  Qermany  and  this  would  be  against  the 
United  States.  "The  men  who  fought  at  Oh&tean-Thierry,  the 
men  who  fou^t  in  Belleau  Wood,  and  in  the  AxgcamB,  nevw 
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thought  of  taming  back.  They  never  ihou^t  of  making  reB«> 
vationa  on  their  eervice.  They  never  thought  of  aaying,  *We 
aie  going  to  do  thia  mnch  of  the  job,  and  then  leave  you  to  do 
the  rest.'  And  I  am  here  on  this  jonmerjr  to  do  what  I  can  to 
complete  the  task  which  the  men  who  died  upon  the  batUe- 
fields  of  France  began.  Aiid  I  am  not  going  to  turn  bade 
any  more  than  they  did.  I  am  going  to  keep  my  face  juat  as 
they  kept  theirs,  forward,  towards  the  enemy." 

At  Denver,  and  again  at  Pueblo,  the  President  had  much  to 
Bay  on  the  objection  that  the  British  Empire  had  six  votes  in 
the  Assembly  and  the  United  States  but  one.  Those  six  votes, 
he  said,  **are  not  in  the  Council,  t^ey  are  in  the  Assembly,  and 
the  interesting  thing  is  that  the  Assembly  does  not  vota  I 
must  modify  that  statement  a  little,  but  essentially  it  is  abso- 
lutely true.  In  every  matter  in  which  the  Assembly  is  given 
a  vote  (and  there  are  only  four  or  five)  its  vote  does  not  count 
unless  concurred  in  by  all  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations 
represented  on  the  Council,  so  there  is  no  validity  to  the  vote 
of  the  Assembly  unless  approved  by  the  United  States,  so  the 
vote  of  the  United  States  is  as  big  as  the  six  votes  of  the  British 
Empire."  This  was  his  last  speech,  for  the  next  morning, 
September  26th,  at  Wichita,  the  President  was  forced  to  aban- 
don his  trip. 

The  Senators  meantime  had  been  listening  to  the  reading 
of  the  treaty,  and  early  in  October  reached  Article  33,  which 
provides  for  a  commission  of  seven  persons  to  be  appointed, 
five  by  "the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,"  one  by 
Germany  and  one  by  Belgium,  "to  settle  on  the  spot  the  new 
frontier"  of  Belgium.  This  vras  the  first  case  to  which  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Fall  applied  and  by  unanimous  consent 
it  was  Inought  to  a  vote  on  October  3.  The  amendment  was 
intended  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  representation  on 
some  thirty-five  commissions  to  be  eatablished  under  the  treaty. 
The  first  amendment,  depriving  the  United  States  of  member- 
ship  on  a  commission  '*to  settle  on  the  spot  the  new  boundaries 
between  Belgium  and  Germany"  was  voted  down  and  two 
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,  more,  relatrng  to  our  participation  in  tlie  affairs  of  Luxetn- 
buig,  were  loot  by  a  viva  voce  vote.  Under  the  treaty  the  Com- 
mission for  die  govenunent  of  the  Saar  Basin  is  to  consist  of 
"one  citizen  of  France,  one  native  inhabitant  of  the  Saar  Basin, 
not  a  citizen  of  France^  and  three  members  belonging  to  three 
countries  other  than  France  or  Oennany."  Senator  Fall  pro- 
posed to  add  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  the  restriction 
"other  than  France  or  Germany,"  but  this  amendment  also 
was  lost  Twenty-six  amendments  excluding  the  United  States 
from  representation  on  commissions  to  settle  on  the  spot  the 
bonndaries  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Upper  Silesia,  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig,  East  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  on  many  other 
matters  were  takoi  tog^er  and  defeated  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 
An  amraidmrait  forbidding  the  United  States  t«  be  a  party  to 
a  treaty  Czechoslovakia  was  pledged  to  make  with  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  "to  protect  the  interests  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  State  who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation in  rac^  language  or  religion,"  and  two  amradments 
hairing  the  United  States  from  membw^ip  on  an  International 
Commission  to  control  the  plebiscite  area  of  Upper  Silesia,  and 
preventing  it  sending  troops  to  occupy  that  area,  were  lost  by 
a  vote  of  forty-six  yeas  to  thirty-one  nays,  and  an  amendment 
preventing  the  United  States  from  joining  in  a  treaty  binding 
Poland  to  protect  the  interests  of  her  inhabitants  who  differed 
from  the  majority  of  the  population  in  race,  language  or  reli- 
gion, and  another  excluding  our  country  from  representation 
on  a  commission  to  govern  the  area  of  a  plebiscite  in  East 
Prussia  were  each  lost  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

Debating  and  speech  making  now  went  on  for  nearly  a  fort- 
ni^t,  before  an  agreement  was  reaped  to  oome  to  a  vote  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  Senator  Lodge  relating  to  Shan- 
tung. They  were  six  in  number,  were  voted  on  as  one  end 
defeated.  On  the  following  day  the  two  remaining  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senator  Fall  were  rejected  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  roll  calL  The  one  deprived  the  United  States  of 
permanent  membership  on  the  Separations  Commission.    The 
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other  limited  the  American  repreaectative  to  voting  only  ^en 
instructed,  except  on  matters  concerning  shipping. 

Beading  the  treaty  article  by  article  now  continued  to  the 
end.  By  that  time  the  Republican  majority  had  ready  a  new 
set  of  reaerrations,  which  were  reported  as  sobstitutee  for  those 
reported  in  September  and  were  put  to  vote  on  October  22Dd. 
They  were  thirteen  in  number.  Three  were  passed  over;  but 
the  first,  often  called  the  preamble,  setting  forth  that  the  reeer- 
rations  would  not  go  into  force  nntil  accepted  by  three  of  the 
Principal  Allied  Powots,  and  ten  of  the  reservations  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  Committee. 

By  the  first,  the  United  States  was  to  be  free  to  leave  the 
League  as  provided  in  Article  I,  and  free  to  decide  whether 
her  obligations  had  or  had  not  been  fully  discbaiged.  By  the 
second  the  United  States  assumed  no  obligation  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  *'of  any 
other  country,  or  interfere  in  controversies  between  other  na- 
tions,— ^whether  members  of  the  League  or  not" — ^unless  Con- 
grees  so  ordered.  The  third  left  it  wilii  Oongrees  to  decide 
whether  we  would  or  would  not  become  a  mandatory  over  any 
nation.  The  fourth  reserved  absolute  jurisdiction  over  do- 
mestic questions,  and  the  fifth  declared  t^at  questions  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  not  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
and  that  the  United  States  is  its  sole  interpreter.  The  sixth 
set  forth  that  tlie  United  States  did  not  assent  to  the  Shantung 
award  to  Japan  and  reserved  full  liberty  of  withholding  assent 
to  the  award  as  made  under  the  treaty.  The  seventh  was 
passed  over  for  the  moment  The  ei^th  provided  that  the 
regnlation  of  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
by  the  BeparatioDB  Commission  must  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress.  The  ninth  gave  Congress  the  right  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  bf 
the  Secretariat,  or  any  members  of  the  commissions  created 
by  the  treaty.  The  tenth  reserved  to  Congress  the  right  to 
increase  the  armammt  of  the  United  States  Tnhea  threatened 
with  invasion,  or  engaged  in  waging  war.     The  eleventh  was 
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laid  asid&  Artiele  XVI  of  the  Covenant  provided  that,  should 
a  member  of  the  Leogne  tH-eak  its  covenaDts  under  Artidee  XII, 
XIII,  and  XVI,  and  wage  war,  all  other  members  must  pro- 
hibit "all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals 
of  the  covenant-breaking  State."  The  twelfth  reservation  ap- 
plied to  this  Article  and  reserved  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  continue  trade  and  financial  relations  and  intercourse  with 
the  covenant-breaker.     The  thirte^th  was  passed  over. 

Reservation  seven,  one  of  the  three  passed  over,  dedared 
that  Congreea  will  provide  for  the  appointment  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  may  at  its  discretion  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  any  commission,  com- 
mittee, tribunal,  court,  council  or  conference,  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  any  members  thereof,  and  t^at  until  such  participation 
and  appointment  have  been  so  provided  for,  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  such  representative  defined,  no  person  shall  repre- 
sent the  United  States  under  the  League  of  Nations  or  the' 
treaty,  and  no  citizen  shall  be  appointed  a  member  of  any 
commission,  committee,  court,  council,  or  conference  save  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Reservation  eleven,  also  passed  over,  set  forth  that  the  United 
States  understood  subdivision  C  of  Article  XXIII,  which  gave 
the  League  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  agree- 
ments concerning  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  opium  and 
dangerous  drugs,  to  mean  that  the  League  shall  refuse  to  recog- 
nize agreements  relating  to  this  traffic  and  use  every  means  in 
its  powers  to  acoomplish  its  abolition. 

Reservation  thirteen,  the  third  to  be  passed  over,  declared 
that  nothing  in  Articles  296  and  297  or  the  annexes  thereto,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  treaty,  "shall,  as  against  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  be  taken  to  mean  any  confirmation,  rati- 
fication, or  approval  of  any  act  illegal  or  in  contravention  of 
the  ri^ts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Whoi  the  Committee  met  again  these  three  were  adopted,  but 
reservation  eleven  was  incorporated  in  number  four,  aod  num- 
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ber  13  thus  became  nnmber  12.  A  thirteeoth,  stating  that  the 
United  States  dedines  to  hare  any  pi^  or  lot  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  colonies  transferred  by  Germany  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Associated  Powers  was  then  adopted,  and 
S^ator  Lodge  instructed  to  prepare  a  fourteenth  withholding 
from  decision  by  the  League  of  Nations  any  question  affecting 
the  vital  rights  and  national  honor  of  the  United  States. 

The  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  covmiant  on  the  Commit- 
tee now  seemed  complete.  Amendment  had  failed;  but  by 
reservations  ihey  had  cut  off  the  United  States  from  all  re- 
sponsibility under  the  trea^  and  under  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  treaty,  it  was  said,  will  be  Ameri- 
canized. That  the  reservations  exacUy  as  drafted  will  pass 
the  S^iate,  is  certain.  Even  the  pa-eamble  will  go  throu^ 
The  position  of  the  President  is  indeed  embarrassing.  He 
must  either  accept  the  reservations,  or  bid  his  partisans  join 
with  the  Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  the  treaty  in  any 
form,  and  defeat  the  resolution  of  ratification.  In  the  first 
case  be  is  brought  to  the  humiliating  situation  of  beholding  bis 
seven  months'  work  in  Paris  go  for  nau^t  In  the  second 
case,  be  is  forced  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  to  (Germany  and  ask  for 
a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  thing  to 
do.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  as  to  the  fiiuil  vote  rests  witlL 
him. 

After  a  short  delay  the  Johnson  amendment  to  give  to  the 
United  States  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  Power  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  yeas  thirty-eif^t,  nays 
forty.  Senator  Johnson  thereupon  offered  another,  and  the 
Bepublicans  ^ose  votes  made  possible  the  defeat  of  that 
reported  by  the  Committee  announced,  that  to  hasten  the  rati- 
fication  of  the  treaty  they  would  vote  against  all  amendments 
but  not  against  effective  reservations.  They  kept  their  word 
and  two  days  later  aided  in  defeating  the  last  of  the  amend- 
ments from  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations  and  three 
more  offered  by  as  many  Senators.  One  providing  for  the 
insertion,  in  the  preamble,  of  the  words,  "invoke  the  consider- 
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ate  jadgment  of  maiikiiid  and  the  gradoas  favor  of  Ahai^ty 
God,"  was  laid  upon  tlie  table.  Another  was  that  offwed  by 
Senator  Johnson  after  the  defeat  of  his  first  amendmeoit.  The 
third  provided  that  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  dominions  and 
parts  of  Empire  should  have  collectively  but  one  vote  and  three 
dd^ates  in  the  Assembly.  The  Bepablicans  were  manifestly 
impatient  of  the  delay  and  eager  to  reach  the  reservations. 

Abroad  the  debates  in  the  Senate  had  been  followed  with 
deep  interest,  had  been  made  the  sabject  of  comment  by  news- 
papers of  influence,  and  brought  from  thirty-two  professors  of 
the  University  of  Louvain  an  appeal  to  the  American  people. 
Belgium,  they  said,  was  following  with  anxiety  the  debates  on 
the  ratification  of  the  to^at?.  The  assistance  lent  by  the 
United  States  in  the  war  gave  victory  to  the  Entente.  This 
help,  moral,  financial,  military,  was  the  magnificent  ^ires- 
sion  of  the  generosity  and  spiritual  greatness  of  a  great  people. 
It  was  hard,  therefore,  for  Belgium  to  understand  how,  after 
contributing  so  much  to  victory,  our  country  could  "think  of 
compromising  the  great  results  that  victory  obtained."  The 
peoples  of  the  Entente  were  looking  anziouBly  towards  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  aftw  sacrificing  so  many  hopes,  after 
giving  up  so  many  of  the  guarantees  and  reparations  they  had 
^rpected,  they  could  not  understand  "this  long  hesitation,  this 
tenacious  opposition  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty."  Should 
America  refuse  to  ratify,  the  fruits  of  victory  so  dearly  bought 
would  be  lost,  all  the  reatitutions  and  guarantees  promised  fey 
Germany  would  be  brou^t  again  under  discussion,  and  the 
friendship,  sealed  on  the  battlefield,  between  the  great  Ameri- 
can nation  and  the  democratic  Powers  of  the  Entente,  would 
inevitably  be  ended.  Belgium,  the  country  for  which  America 
made  such  splendid  sacrifices,  would  be  bitterly  disappointed. 
Like  most  works  of  man,  the  treaty  was  undoubtedly  defective. 
iRevertheless,  it  was  the  best  effort  ever  mode  to  assure  peace 
in  the  world.  Belgium  had  undngone  great  trials.  The 
treaty  failed  to  realize  not  only  her  hopes,  bnt  even  the  promises 
made  to  her  of  complete  restoration.     Yet  she  "has  not  bar- 
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gained  over  the  question  of  ratification,"  end  begged  "her  great 
American  friend  to  take  pity  on  the  Old  World  and  particu- 
larly on  Belgiam,"  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  emable  the 
Belgians  "to  return  with  eaergy  to  the  labor  of  repairing  their 
ruins." 

Towards  the  close  of  October  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations  proposed  that  by  unanimous  consent  the 
Senate  come  to  a  final  rote  on  ratification  on  the  twelfth  of 
November.  When  the  proposal  came  up  for  consideration 
early  in  November,  Senator  Hitchcock,  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  opposed  it,  and  made  a  proposition  of  his  own. 
He  opposed  because,  if  the  Senate  were  botmd  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  a  certain  day  the  majority  might  continue  the  debate 
up  to  that  day,  and  so  prevent  the  minority  from  having  "a 
reasonable  chance  to  make  material  changes  in  the  reservations  . 
supported  by  the  majority."     His  counter  proposal  was: 

That  after  unanimous  consent  was  given  the  Senate  should 
meet  each  day  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  foreno(m  to  consida  the 
treaty,  and  all  amendments,  reservations,  or  resolntions  of 
ratification  that  mi^t  be  offered,  and  that  no  Senator  should 
speak  more  than  once,  nor  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on 
any  pending  qnestion. 

That  during  the  calendar  day  of  Monday,  November  third, 
Wore  adjournment  or  recess,  the  Senate  should  vote  on  the 
pending  amendmoits  and  on  any  others  that  might  be  offered. 

That  during  the  calendar  days  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  fourth  and  fifth,  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  should  consider  committee  reservations  and  mi^t 
continue  to  do  so  until  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, November  sixth ;  that  before,  or  at  that  hour,  a  vote  should 
be  taken  on  the  Committee  reservations,  and  that  the  treaty 
should  theoi  be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

That  in  the  Senate  the  vote  on  the  reeolution  of  ratification, 
embracing  such  reservations  as  had  been  adopted  in  Committee 
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of  the  Whole,  should  be  taken  before  adjonmment,  or  recess, 
on  the  calendar  day  of  Norember  sixth. 

That  if  the  trea^  received  the  neceBsaiy  two-thirda  vote  tiie 
President  be  notified  at  once. 

That  if  it  did  not  receive  the  neceesary  two-thirds  vote,  the 
Senate,  on  Friday,  November  seventh,  and  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember eighth,  consider  any  resolution  of  ratification  proposed 
by  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  For^gn  BelatJons,  and 
vote  on  it  not  later  than  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  eighth.  Should  no  such  resolution  receive  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote  then,  during  the  calendar  day  of  No- 
v^nber  eighth,  any  Senator  mi^t  offer  a  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion which  should  be  voted  on  without  debate.  If  no  such 
resolution  received  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  th^i  it  should 
be  in  order  for  any  Senator  to  move  to  take  up  the  railroad 
bill  or  any  other  business,  and  this  question  should  be  decided 
without  discussion. 

Nfflther  side  woold  accept  the  proposal  of  the  other ;  vhere- 
npon  Sraiator  Lodge,  on  Novonber  fonr&,  secured  unanimons 
consent  to  vote  on  the  reonaining  amendments  the  following 
day.  He  then  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  from  the  treaty 
the  three  articles  relating  to  Shantnng.     It  was  voted  down. 

On  Wednesday,  November  fifth,  accordingly,  the  La  Follette 
amendment,  striking  from  the  treaty  Part  XIII,  relating  to 
Labor,  was  taken  up  and  defeated.  On  Thursday  the  Qore 
amendment,  providing  that  the  United  States  should  not  make 
war  until  the  question  had  been  submitted  to  popular  vote,  was 
defeated,  two  others  striking  from  the  Covenant  Articles  X 
and  XI,  were  withdrawn,  and  all  proposed  amendments  hav- 
ing thus  been  swept  aside,  the  way  was  prepared  for  considera- 
tion of  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  of  ratification  and  the 
fifteen  reservations  reported  by  the  Committee. 

Senator  Lodge  now  moved  consideration  of  the  reservations; 
a  debate  arose,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Senator  Underwood 
argued  that  to  consider  the  reservations  before  disposing  of 
the  preamble  wa3  an  unparliamentary  proceeding.     Mr.  Lodge 
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then  a^ed  why  the  Senator  did  not  request  nnanimous  consult 
for  a  vote,  at  once,  on  unconditional  ratification.  He  was  will- 
ing, Mr.  Underwood  replied,  to  do  so,  but  no  Booner  had  he 
said  this,  than  Senator  Hitchcock,  the  minority  leader,  rose 
and  protested.  Mr.  Underwood  admitted  he  could  not  make 
such  a  proposal  without  consent  of  the  Senator  who  had  charge 
of  the  treaty  for  the  minority,  and  asked  him  to  make  it. 
Senator  Hitchcock  agreed  and  after  some  discussion  a  proposal 
was  read.  "It  is  agreed  by  nnanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
immediately  pass  to  the  parliamentary  stage  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  vote  upon  the  following  resolution : 

"Eesolyed,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  preewit  and  voting, 
concurring  therein,  that  the  Senate  advises  and  consents  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Q^'many  signed 
at  Versailles,  France,  June  28,  1919. 

"And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if  the  treaty  shall  fail  of 
ratification  it  shall  immediately  pass  to  the  parliamentary  stage 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole." 

Senators  who  were  in  the  cloak  room  now  harried  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  Secretary  was  about  to  call  the  roll  when 
Senator  Jones  put  an  end  to  the  whole  [noceeding  by  exclaim- 
ing, "I  object." 

Unanimous  consent  having  been  refused,  the  Senate  took 
up  the  reservations,  banning  with  the  first  or  preamble,  but 
no  vote  was  reached  that  day.  On  Friday  when  it  again  came 
up,  attempts  were  made  to  amend,  to  strike  out  the  require- 
ments that  written  acceptances  be  obtained  from  threo  Powers; 
to  provide  that  acceptance  of  the  reservations  mi^t  be  by  an 
^ichange  of  notes;  and  to  strike  out  "three"  in  order  that 
they  must  be  accepted  by  the  four  Powers  mentioned;  hut  in 
the  end  the  preamble  was  adopted  without  change  by  a  vote  of 
forty-edght  yeas  to  forty  nays. 

The  withdrawal  reservation  came  next ;  but  no  vote  was  taken 
until  Saturday,  whrai,  after  efforts  to  substitiito  the  word 
"joint"  for  "concurrent,"  and  even  to  strike  out  all  mention  of 
a  concurrent  reeolntion,  it  was  adopted  as  drafted  by  a  vote  oi 
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fifty  yeas  to  thirty-fire  nays.  Friendfl  of  the  President  re- 
sented this  action.  A  joint  resolation  moat  be  submitted  to 
the  President;  a  concurrent  resolution  is  not  submitted.  The 
retention  of  the  word  concurrent,  ther^ore,  his  friends  claimed, 
was  a  deliberate  affront  to  the  Presidrait  by  depriTing  him  of 
his  constitutional  power  to  veto.  Supporters  of  the  resolution 
denied  that  it  in  any  way  reflected  on  the  President.  They 
could  see  no  reason  why  any  President  should  have  a  veto 
over  a  decree  of  Congress  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  tiie 
tTnited  States.  Nay,  if  the  qneetion  ever  arose  it  would  be 
when  some  other  man  was  President,  for  Mr.  Wilson  assuredly 
would  not  occupy  the  White  House  after  March  fourth,  1921. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  personal  in  the  reservation. 

And  now  came  up  for  consideration  the  reservation  touching 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant,  the  reservation  which  the  President 
had  denounced  as  "striking  a  knife  thrust  at  the  heart  of  the 
treaty."  The  atta<^  by  the  administration  party  began  by 
offering  a  substitnte  setting  forth  that  the  sn^eetions  of  ttie 
Council  of  the  League  concerning  the  carrying  out  of  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  Article  were  advisory;  that  any 
undertaking  calling  for  the  use  of  land  or  naval  forces  or  eco- 
nomic measures  by  ibe  United  States  could  be  put  into  effect 
only  by  the  action  of  Congress,  and  that  failure  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  the  Council,  or  provide  military  or  naval  forces 
or  economic  measures,  "shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
treaty."  It  was  defeated  4^7  &  vote  of  forty-eight  against,  to 
thirty-six  in  favor.  Not  one  Bepublican  Senator  voted  for  it, 
and  but  four  Democratic  against  it.  The  "irreconcilables" 
thereupon  offered  a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  assumed  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  under  Article  X. 
The  roll  call  showed  that  sixty-eight  voted  nay,  and  but  eighteen 
yea.  A  reservation  offered  by  Senator  Walsh  was  then  taken 
up,  as  an  amendment,  providing  that  the  words  declaring 
against  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  save 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  be  stricken  from  the  reservation 
reported  by  tiie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     It  was 
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defeated,  wherenpou'  tlie  Senator  offered  anothw,  setting  forth 
that  the  TTnited  Statra  "releaaee  the  other  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  from  any  obligation  under  Article  X,  and 
declinea  to  participate  in  any  proceedings  in  the  Council  au- 
thorized thereby."  He  was  charged  vith  not  acting  in  good 
faith,  with  meddling  vith  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  with 
putting  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  dictating  to  other 
countries.  The  Conusittee's  reservation,  was  &e  reply,  releases 
the  United  States  from  all  obligations  under  Article  X.  It  is 
only  fair,  thereforei,  to  release  ihe  other  nations. 

No  vote  was  reached  that  day  nor,  indeed,  on  the  morrow. 
Should  the  Walsh  ameoidm^it  be  adopted  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent, 80  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  to  catting  out 
of  the  treaty  Article  X.  Seeing  this  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
detested  Article,  a  number  of  radical  Bepublican  Senators 
agreed  to  vote  for  the  Amendment,  and  only  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ made  at  the  close  <d  a  long  debate  prevented  a  vote  being 
taken.  Had  the  amendment  been  adopted,  the  "middle  ground" 
Senators  would  hare  refused  to  support  the  reservation  as 
amended  and  would  have  been  joined  by  the  administration 
Senators  in  voting  it  down,  for  the  sole  object  in  offering  the 
amendment  was  to  divide  the  majority  and  so  bring  about  the 
d^eat  of  the  reservation. 

On  the  following  day  petitions  to  invoke  the  cloture  rule 
and  limit  debate  on  the  treaty  were  passed  around  for  signa- 
tures by  Dranocratic  Senators  and  by  Republicans  of  the  middle 
ground  group,  for  it  was  believed  that  five  of  the  irreconcil- 
ables  were  engaged  in  a  filibuster,  in  a  plan  to  prolong  debate 
to  the  end  of  the  session  and  so  prevent  a  final  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

November  thirteenth,  before  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
Walsh  amendment,  the  leader  of  the  minority  offered  his  peti- 
tion signed  by  twenty-three  Donocrats.  Limitation  of  debate, 
it  was  stipulated,  should  apply  to  the  reservations,  and  not  to 
the  entire  ts^a^.  Against  tliis  a  point  of  order  was  raised 
that  it  most  cover  the  entire  treaty.     The  point  was  sustained 
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by  Uie  chair.  Senator  Hitchcoi^  appealed  from  the  mling. 
Senator  Lodge  moved  to  laj  the  appeal  on  the  table,  Uie  motion 
was  carried  and  the  petition  was  thioB  ruled  out  The  Walsh 
amendment,  and  every  other  amendment  and  substitute,  and 
there  were  m&nj  of  them,  were  voted  down,  and  the  reservation 
to  Article  X,  as  reported  bj  the  Committee^  was  finally  carried 
hy  a  vote  of  forty-six  yeas  to  thirty-three  nays.  This  don^ 
Senator  Lodge  offered  his  petition  for  cloture  signed  by  thirty 
Bepublicans. 

On  Friday  the  fourteenth,  owing  to  the  death  of  a  Senator 
from  Virginia,  the  Senate  was  not  in  session.  On  Saturday 
the  fifteenth,  before  the  petition  was  pttt  to  vote.  Senators  of 
both  parties,  fearing  that  cloture  mi^t  prevent  them  from 
offering  other  reservations,  sent  a  flood  of  them  to  the  clerks' 
desks  before  the  vote  was  takesi.  Aiter  some  explanation  by 
the  Vice-President  the  vote  was  ordered.  Seventy-eight  Sena- 
tors answered  yea,  and  sixteen  nay.  Under  the  role  thus 
adopted  each  Senator  might  speak  for  one  hour.  He  mi^t 
use  his  allotted  time  in  one  speech,  or  he  might  speak  many 
times,  but  the  sum  total  of  the  minutee  so  spent  must  not 
ratceed  sixty. 

Cloture  having  thus  been  invoked.  Senator  Lodge  moved  the 
adoption  of  reservation  No.  4,  and  before  the  Senate  adjourned 
reservations  4  to  13  inclusive  were  adopted.  When  reservation 
No.  5  was  under  debate  Senator  Hale,  of  Main^  offered  an 
amendment  providing  that  ^'all  questions  relating  to  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions" 
should  be  determined  solely  by  Uie  United  States.  This  was 
necessary,  he  explained,  in  order  that  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  Canada  might  not  be  violated  by  any  attempt  by 
Canada  to  obtain  an  outiet  to  the  Atlantic  A  Senator  from 
California  made  the  meaning  of  this  more  clear  by  reading 
from  a  newspaper  a  statement  that  Canada  supported  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  because  under  it  she  would  be  able 
to  obtain  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  across  American  territory. 
The  amendment  was  adopted.     All  other  amendments  offered 
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to  the  reservations  were  defeated.  On  Monday,  November 
seventeenth,  the  two  remaining  reservations,  14  and  16,  were 
rejected,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  flood  of  amendments 
sent  in  by  the  Smators  before  cloture  was  adopted. 

To  the  newspaper  men,  Senator  Hitchcock  said  he  had  seen 
the  President  and  found  that  he  still  regarded  the  Lodge  reser^ 
vations  as  nullifying  the  treaty  and  impossible  of  acceptanoei. 
"President  Wilson  will  pocket  the  treaty  if  the  Lodge  program 
of  reservations  is  carried  out  in  the  ratifying  resolution.  The 
President  did  not  say,  however,  that  all  the  Lodge  reservations 
were  unaoceptable."  The  first  reservation,  often  called  the  pre- 
amble, the  President  regarded  as  killing  the  treaty.  That  affect- 
ing Article  X  was  also  objectionable.  What  reeervations  the 
President  mig^t  aocept,  the  Senator  would  not  discloae.  If 
the  Lodge  resolution  of  ratification  were  defeated  the  Senator 
was  sure  the  Presidrait  would  withdraw  the  treaty  unleea  the 
deadlock  promised  "a  means  of  compromise."  It  was  the 
espectation  of  the  Senator  that  the  resolution  of  ratification 
would  be  voted  down.  Once  out  of  the  way,  the  administra- 
tion Senators  would  seek  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  their  sub- 
stitute resolution  with  the  reservation  as  to  Article  X.  After 
this  was  rejected,  and  he  expected  it  would  be,  then  the  Senate 
would  be  ready  to  consider  a  compromisei 

Tuesday,  the  eighteenth,  the  Senate  sat  for  twelve  hours 
considering  a  score  and  more  of  reservations  offered  by  indi- 
vidual Senatora  Two  were  adopted.  One  withheld  the  assent 
of  the  United  States  to  Part  13,  Articles  COCLXXXVII  to 
CDXXVII  inclusive,  unless  Congress,  by  act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion, shall  make  provision  for  representation  in  the  organiza- 
tion set  up  by  Part  13.  The  other  set  forth  that  "the  United 
Stetee  assumes  no  obligati<m  to  be  bound  by  any  Section,  de- 
cision, report  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  in 
which  any  member  of  the  league  and  its  self-governing  domin* 
ions,  colonies  and  parts  of  empire  in  the  abrogate  have  more 
than  one  vote,  and  assmnei  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  any 
decision,  report  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  arising 
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out  of  any  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  a  member 
of  the  league  if  such  member  or  any  self-governing  dominion, 
colony,  empire  or  part  of  empire  united  with  it  politically  has 
voted."     All  others  were  defeated. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
finished  its  work  and  the  treaty  was  formally  Teported  to  the 
Senate.  An  attonpt  to  stride  from  the  preamble  the  require- 
ment that  the  reservations  must  he  acc^ted  by  at  least  three 
of  the  £our  prindpal  Allied  Powers  failed;  the  Hale  amend- 
ment was  stricken  from  reservation  Ko.  5,  and  the  fifteen  reeer- 
vations  were  adopted. 

When  the  Senate  assembled  on  Wednesday,  the  nineteenth, 
it  was  known  that  at  the  request  of  the  Administration  Seaa.- 
tors,  the  Presideiit  had  written  their  leader  a  letter  expressing 
his  wishes.  "You  were  good  enough  to  bring  me  word  that 
the  Democratic  Senators  supporting  the  treaty  expected  to  hold 
a  conference  between  the  final  votes  on  the  Lodge  resolution  of 
ratification,  and  that  th^  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  word  of 
counsel  from  me. 

"I  should  hesitate  to  aSet  it  in  any  detail,  but  I  assume 
that  the  Senators  only  desire  my  judgment  tipon  the  all-impor- 
tant question  of  the  final  vote  on  the  resolution  containing  the 
many  reservations  of  Benator  Lodge.  On  that  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate for  in  my  opinion  the  resolution  in  that  form  does  not 
provide  for  ratification,  but  rather  for  nullification  of  the 
treaty. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
treaty  will  vote  against  the  Lodge  resolution  of  ratification. 

"I  understand  that  the  door  will  then  be  open  for  a  genuine 
resolution  of  ratificaticm, 

"I  trust  all  true  friends  of  the  treaty  will  refuse  to  support 
the  Lodge  reeolutaon." 

The  wish  of  the  President  was  gratified.  The  Lodge  reso- 
lution, which  required  a  two-thirds  vote^  was  defeated  by  tiiirty- 
nine  yeas  to  fifty-five  nays.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  then 
carried;  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  lost,  and  the  Vice-President 
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ruled  that  the  treatjr  waa  now  back  iu  the  Committee  of  the 
Whola  Senator  Lodge  raised  a  point  of  order  against  the 
ruling,  and  the  Senate  sustained  it 

Senator  Hitchcock  then  attempted  to  offer  a  substitute  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  -without  any  reservations  whatever.  Against 
this  a  point  of  order  was  raised,  was  overruled  by  the  Vice- 
President,  and  an  appeal  sustained.  Attempts  were  made  to 
amend  reservation  No.  1 ;  to  reconsider  the  vote  hy  which  it  was 
adopted;  to  refer  the  treaty  and  the  majority  resolution  of  rati- 
fication to  a  Committee  of  Conciliation ;  to  recommit  the  treaty 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  instructions  to  re- 
port it  with  a  compKOoise  resolution  proposed  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock, but  they  were  all  defeated,  as  waa  the  Lodge  resolution 
when  put  to  a  final  vote.  By  unanimous  consult  a  vote  was 
then  taken  on  ratification  without  reservations.  The  nays  had 
it  and  the  long  stru^le  for  ratification  ended. 

No  sooner  was  the  final  vote  takea  than  Senator  Lodge  offered 
a  concurrent  resolution  that  the  "state  of  war  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  is  hereby  declared  to  be  at  an  end."  But 
the  House  having  adjourned  sine  die  it  went  over  to  the  next  ses- 
sion which  opened  on  the  first  of  December. 

While  the  Senate  was  wrangling  over  amendments  and  reser- 
vations the  treaty  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  put  it  in  force.  These  were  four  in  number :  a  formal 
exchange  of  ratifications  by  the  three  Powers ;  a  deposit  of  the 
instruments  of  ratification  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  at 
Paris;  the  drafting  of  a  proceg^verbcU,  or  record  of  the  deposit  of 
the  instruments  of  ratification,  and  the  formal  promulgation  of 
the  treaty.  But  Germany,  month  after  month,  had  deliberately 
and  defiantly  violated  article  after  article  of  the  Armistice. 
She  had  not  delivered  all  the  locomotives  and  cars  required. 
She  had  not  withdrawn  within  her  boundaries  all  hra  troops 
in  Bussia.  She  had  not  stopped  requisitions,  seizures,  coercive 
measures  in  Bussia.  She  had  not  delivered  complete  state- 
ments of  all  specie  and  securities  removed,  collected,  or  oon- 
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fiscated  in  the  invaded  countries.  She  had  not  delivered  all 
German  submarines.  One  had  been  destroyed  off  Ferrol  hy 
her  commander.  Others  had  been  sunk  in  the  Korth  Sea 
while  on  their  way  to  England.  At  Scapa  Flow,  battle^ips 
she  was  nnder  obligations  to  maintain,  had  been  sunk.  She 
had  not  returned  the  works  of  art  and  artistic  documents  taken 
from  France  and  Belgium,  nor  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
material  stolen  from  French  and  Belgian  territory,  and  she 
had  exported  aerial  material  to  Holland,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
des. 

Because  of  tbese  and  other  Tiolations  pf  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  and  protocols  signed  at  Spa  and  Brussels,  the  Su> 
preme  Council  on  November  6  addressed  to  Germany  a  note 
and  a  special  protocol. 

The  note  set  forth  that  three  Powers  had  ratified  the  treaty 
and  Ibat  "there  will  take  place  at  Paris,  a  proceg^erbal  at 
which  the  German  Qovemment  is  requested  to  participate." 
But  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  powers  had  decided 
that  the  treaty  should  not  go  into  force  until  Germany  had 
fully  executed  her  obligation  under  the  armistice  convmtion. 

The  German  Government  therefore  was  invited  to  send 
to  Paris  on  November  10  representatives  duly  authorized 
to  sign  the  proces  verbal,  and  the  proposed  protocol  The  pro- 
tocol set  forth  each  requirement  of  the  armistice  violated  by 
Germany  and  bound  her  to  fulfill  her  obligations.  By  way  of 
reparation  for  the  ships  destroyed  at  Scapa  Flow  she  must, 
within  sixty  days  after  ugning,  deliver  five  light  cruisers, 
and  within  ninety  days  deliver  in  good  condition  such  a  num- 
ber of  floating  docks,  cranes,  tugs,  and  dredges  as  would 
amount  to  four  hundred  thousand  tons  dis[^acement,  pay  the 
Allies  the  value  of  the  exported  aerial  material,  and  do  many 
other  things  by  way  of  restitution. 

November  10  came;  but  no  German  representatives.  In- 
deed, a  week  passed  before  they  arrived,  and  on  November  22 
they  returned  to  Berlin  leaving  the  protocol  unsigned.  Germany 
was  defiant  and  for  this  the  diplomats  and  publicists  of  France 
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blamed  our  Senate.  Beeistance,  it  was  said,  would  never  have 
been  made  had  not  the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It 
ia  nselesa  to  look  farther  for  the  origin  of  the  movement  of 
chicanery  and  revolt  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  sabotage  of  the  Senate  at  Washington  against  the 
treaty  of  Versailles.  Germany  is  seeking  to  prolong  the  pro- 
tocol negotiation  in  order  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  treaty. 
She  objected,  it  soon  became  known,  to  paying  for  the  ships 
destroyed  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  to  the  requirement  in  the  treaty 
that  Germans  charged  with  crimes  against  the  usages  of  war 
be  surrendered,  and  offered  to  submit  to  The  Hague  tribunal 
the  question  of  indemnity  for  the  ships.  The  Supreme  Coun- 
cil in  a  note  equivalent  to  an  ultimatum  refused  to  change 
the  treaty  terms,  warned  Oermany  that  the  denunciation  by 
her  of  the  armistice  would  leave  the  allied  armies  free  to  act, 
and  that  it  expected  the  protocol  to  be  signed  and  the  ratifica- 
tion to  be  exchanged  without  delay.  A  second  noto  dealt  with 
the  Scapa  Flow  incident  and  charged  Gbrmany  with  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sinking  of  the  ships. 

The  German  Government,  was  the  reply,  "desires  to  dis- 
sipate the  misunderstanding  that,  owing  to  t^e  momentary 
absence  of  American  delegates  from  the  commission  provided 
for  by  the  treaty  of  peace,"  Germany  claimed  modifications 
of  the  treaty  concerning  the  extradition  of  persons  charged 
with  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war.  Before  the  Allied  note 
was  received  she  had  explained  the  reasons  for  the  desired 
change,  but  she  never  made  her  assent  to  putting  the  treaty 
into  force  conditional  "on  a  previous  solution  of  that  ques- 
tion." She  still  believed  that  the  best  way  to  settle  the  Scapa 
Flow  incident  was  to  submit  the  matter  to  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunaL  But,  desirous  to  do  her  utmost  to  secure  the  speedy 
reestablishment  of  peaces  she  was  ready  to  make  reparation 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Qovem- 
ments  by  the  sinking  of  the  ships.  This  she  could  not  do  in 
the  manner  demanded  by  the  protocol.  It  would  ruin  her  eco- 
nomic life  and  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  enormous 
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obligations  which  the  treaty  imposed.  She  would,  therefore, 
throu^  experts,  draft  propositions  showing  a  mode  of  repara- 
tion which,  though  it  added  a  new  and  heavy  hurden  to  Ger- 
many, would  not  be  incompatible  with  her  vital  interests. 

Weeks  were  now  spent  in  negotiation  before  the  protocol 
was  signed  and  ratification  of  the  treaty  exchanged  at  Paris 
on  January  10,  1920.  France,  Oreat  Britain,  Belgium,  Japan 
and  such  other  Powers  as  had  ratified  were  now  at  peace  with 
Germany;  but  the  United  States  was  technically  etiU  at  war. 

Since  the  day  when  the  resolution  of  ratification  failed 
of  adoption  in  the  Senate,  notching  had  been  aocomplished. 
By  the  people  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  received  with 
surprise,  indignation  and  indifFerence.  Senator  Lodge  declared 
there  was  "no  room  for  further  ctnnpromise."  He  wanted  "to 
carry  those  reservations  into  the  campaign."  He  wished 
"the  people  to  see  them,  understand  them,  and  think  of  them 
in  every  household,  on  every  farm,  in  every  shop  and  factory 
throughout  the  land.  Then  let  theon  decide."  Senator  Hitch- 
cock was  for  compromisa  The  President  kept  silent.  He 
was,  indeed,  reported  to  have  said  that  he  considered  respon- 
sibility for  the  fate  of  the  treaty  to  have  been  shifted  from 
his  shoulders  to  those  of  others  and  there  he  was  disposed  to 
let  it  rest  But  he  took  no  official  action,  made  no  official 
statement  Rtwiors  that  he  would  take  some  action  to  end  the 
deadlock,  that  he  was  convinced  some  compromise  must  be 
reached  were  set  at  rest  about  the  middle  of  the  monUi  by  an 
official  statement  from  the  White  House.  "It  was  learned 
from  the  highest  authority  at  the  executive  offices  to^iay  (De- 
cember 14)  that  the  hope  of  tlie  Republican  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  would  presently  make  some  move  which 
will  relieve  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  treaty  is  entirely 
without  fotmdatiou. 

"He  has  no  compKHuise  or  concession  of  any  kind  in  mind, 
but  intends,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  Senate  ahall  continue  to  bear  the  undivided  re- 
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aponsibilit;  for  the  fate  of  the  treaty,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world  in  conaequMice  of  that  fate." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  Senators  t^  poeition  taken 
by  the  President  was  a  justification  of  that  taken  by  them. 
It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  PreBident  to  suggest  a  compromiBe. 
His  dnly  was  done  when  he  presented  the  treaty.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  it  by  final  action.  Until  then 
it  was  before  the  Senate.  Senator  Lodge  held  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn  by  the  President  and  resubmitted  with  any  pro- 
posals for  compromise  reservations  he  might  see  fit  to  make. 
It  was  now  suggested  that  the  Democrats  should  submit  pro* 
posals  to  tbe  mild  reseorationists;  that  the  mild  reservationists 
prepare  a  set  of  reservations ;  that  a  committee  on  conciliation 
be  appointed;  that  the  Republicans  mate  concessions;  that  a 
bi-partisan  round  table  be  held  dnring  the  holidays  to  take 
the  treaty  out  of  politics.  Senator  Enoz  offered  two  resolu- 
tions which  finally  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Selations.  One  declared  the  war  at  an  end;  the  other 
proposed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  withoat  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Senator  Underwood  attempted  to  ob- 
tain consideration  of  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  ten  Senators  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  securing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  report 
such  a  form  of  ratification  as  they  believed  would  secure  the 
approval  of  not  lees  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate;  bot  Mr. 
Lodge  prevented  consideration. 

During  the  holidays  many  informal  conferences  were  held, 
but  the  old  year  ended  and  the  new  came  with  nothing  accom* 
plished.  Everybody  was  waiting  for  the  party  dinner  on  Jack- 
son Day,  January  8,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans.  Never  before  had  the  public  and  Uie  party  interest 
in  this  annual  dinnra"  been  so  great,  for  the  issuee  soon  to  be 
faced  were  many  and  serious,  would-be  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  were  to  speak,  Mr.  Bryan  was  to  attend,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  from  the  Preudent  would  come  a  letter  cm  the 
treaty.    So  great  was  the  attendance  that  the  diners  were  di- 
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▼ided  into  two  gronps.  Od^  said  to  number  some  eight  him- 
dred,  sat  down  at  the  Willard  Hotel;  the  other,  almoet  as 
laige^  at  the  Washington.  The  twelve  speakers  were  also  di- 
vided, and  while  six  spoke  at  one  hotel,  six  spoke  at  the  other. 
Each  group  then  took  tlie  other's  plaoa 

"Germany,"  said  the  President  in  his  letter,  "is  beaten,  bat 
we  are  still  at  vfar  wiUi  her,  and  the  old  stage  is  reset,  for  a 
repetition  of  the  old  plot  It  is  now  ready  for  a  resumption  of 
the  old  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  which  made  settled 
peace  impossible. 

"Without  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  there  may 
be  as  many  secret  treaties  as  ever. 

"None  of  the  objects  we  professed  to  be  fitting  for  has 
been  secured,  or  can  be  made  certain  of,  witiiout  this  nation's 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  its  entrance  into  the  Covenant 

"The  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  effec- 
tive executi<m  of  the  treaty  depend  upon  the  whole-hearted  paiv 
ticipation  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  stating  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  power.  The  point  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  which  has  sufiScient  moral  force  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  guarantee  the  substitution  of  discnasion  for  war.  If 
we  keep  out  of  this  agreement,  if  we  do  not  give  our  guaran- 
tee, then  another  attempt  will  be  made  to  crush  the  small  new 
nations  of  Burope. 

**I  do  not  believe  ^t  this  is  what  the  people  of  tliis  country 
wish  or  will  be  satisfied  with.  Personally  I  do  not  accept 
the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  the  decision 
of  the  nation. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  plain  that  if  Hie  Senate 
wishes  to  say  what  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  League  is, 
I  shall  have  no  objection.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objeC' 
tion  to  the  interpretations  accompanying  the  act  of  ratification 
itself.  But  when  the  treaty  is  acted  upon,  I  must  know 
whetiier  it  means  that  we  have  ratified  or  rejected  it 

"We  cannot  rewrite  this  treaty.  We  must  take  it  without 
changes  which  alter  the  meaninj^  or  leave  it,  and  then  after 
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the  rest  of  the  world  has  aigned  it,  we  must  face  the  unthink- 
able task  of  making  another  and  separate  treaty  with  Qec- 
many. 

"If  ihete  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  people  of  the  country 
think  on  this  vital  mattw,  the  clear  and  only  way  out  is  to 
submit  it  for  determination  at  the  next  election  to  the  voters 
of  the  nation,  to  give  the  next  election  the  iorm  of  a  great 
and  solemn  referendum,  a  referendum  as  to  the  part  the 
United  States  is  to  play  in  completing  the  settlement  of  the  war 
and  in  the  prevention  in  the  future  of  such  outrages  as  Ger- 
many attempted  to  perpetuate." 

Mr.  Bryan  did  not  agree  with  the  President,  llie  party 
could  not  go  to  the  coimtry  on  such  an  issue.  It  was  in  the 
minority  Ln  the  Senate  and  could  not  dictate  the  tmns  on 
which  the  treaty  should  be  ratified. 

"The  Democratic  Senators  stood  with  the  Preeidont  for 
ratification  without  reservation,  and  I  stood  with  th^n  be- 
lieving that  it  was  better  to  secure  within  the  league,  after  it 
was  established,  any  necessary  changes,  than  to  attempt  to  se- 
cure them  by  reservations  in  the  ratifying  resolutions. 

"But  our  plan  has  been  rejected  and  we  must  face  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is." 

"We  must  either  secure  such  compromises  as  may  be  pos- 
sible^ or  present  the  issue  to  Ihe  country.  The  latter  course 
would  mean  a  delay  of  at  least  fourteen  months  and  then  suc- 
cess only  in  case  of  our  securing  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

'^e  cannot  afiord,  either  as  citizens  or  as  members  of  the 
party,  to  share  with  the  Republican  Party  reeponsibility  for 
further  delay;  we  cannot  go  before  the  country  im  the  issue 
that  such  an  appeal  would  present.  The  Republicans  have  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  and,  th^^ore,  can  by  right  dictate 
the  Senate's  course.  Being  in  the  minority,  we  cannot  de- 
mand the  ri^t  to  decide  the  tenns  upon  which  the  Senate  tPill 
consent  to  ratification. 

"Onr  Nation  has  spent  100,000  fnwnouB  lives  and  more 
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than  $20,000,000,000  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
and  the  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  is  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  rola  It  applies  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  as  well  as  to  the  peopla  According  to  the  Constitu- 
tion a  treaty  is  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  the  Democratic 
Party  cannot  afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  a  minori^  to  {H-event  ratification. 

"A  majority  of  Congress  can  declare  war.  Shall  we  make 
it  more  difficult  to  conclude  a  treaty  than  to  enter  a~war? 

"Keitber  can  we  go  before  the  country  on  the  issue  raised 
by  Article  X.  If  we  do  not  intend  to  impair  the  ri^t  of 
Congress  to  decide  the  question  of  peace  or  war  when  the 
time  for  action  arises,  how  can  we  insist  upon  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  go  to  war  which  can  have  no  force  or  value  except 
as  it  does  impair  the  independence  of  Congfees?  We  owe  it 
to  the  world  to  join  in  an  honest  effort  to  put  an  end  to  war 
forever,  and  that  effort  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment." 

The  advice  fell  on  dull  ears.  The  old-fashioned  doctrine 
that  the  majori^  should  rule  did  not  seem  applicable.  Only 
a  few  Senators  approved  the  plan  to  carry  the  issue  into  the 
campaign.  The  President  was  reminded  that  the  Constitu- 
tion explicitly  provided  in  what  manner  a  treaty  should  be 
ratified,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  "a  great  and  solemn 
rafbrraidum,"  and  the  work  of  condliation  went  on  mot« 
earnestly  than  ever.  Rumor  had  it  that  there  would  soon 
be  a  round  table  conference  of  Democrats  and  Bepublicans. 
Kow  and  then  some  action  by  popular  organizations  showed 
the  drift  of  public  opinion.  Delegates  repres^iting  twenty- 
six  organizations,  farm,  labor,  educational,  reli^ous  and  civii^ 
at  a  meeting  in  Washington  adopted  resolutions  and  sent  them 
by  a  c(«nmittee  to  the  President,  and  to  Senators  Hitchcock 
and  Lodga  Peace,  so  ran  the  resolutions,  is  declared  and  the 
United  States  is  not  a  party  to  it.  As  the  representatives  of 
twenty-six  national  organizations  which  had  expressed  the 
judgment  of  their  millions  of  uLembers  that  the  treaty  should 
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be  immediately  ratified  in  such  wise  as  not  to  require  rene- 
gotiation, they  had  come  to  Washington  to  convey  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  overwhelming  aentiment  that  supported  the  demand 
for  ratification.  They  nnhesitatingly  affirmed  that  the  coun- 
try desired  peace  at  once  and  urged  "immediate  ratification 
with  auch  reservations  as  may  secure  in  the  Senate  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds,  even  though  thia  may  require  from  the  treaty 
making  power  the  same  spirit  of  self-denying  sacrifice  which 
won  the  war."  The  World  should  not  wait  longer  for  America 
to  make  peace. 

In  more  than  four  hundred  OniversitieB  and  Colleges  scat- 
tered over  the  country  a  poll  was  token  on  six  propositions 
sent  out  by  the  Intercollegiate  Referendum  Committee.  When 
all  returns  were  in  it  was  found  that  158,078  votes  were  cast. 
The  propositions  were:  the  Leagne  and  the  Treaty  without 
reservations  or  amendments,  for  which  there  were  48,653 
votes ;  no  League  or  Treaty  in  any  form  which  received  13,933 ; 
the  League  and  the  Treaty  with  the  Lodge  reservations  whi^ 
found  27,970  supporters ;  snch  a  compromise  as  would  hasten 
ratification  for  which  49,658  ballots  were  cast;  the  Trea^ 
of  Peace  without  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  for 
which  6,949  persons  vot«d,  and  the  League  and  the  Treaty 
with  the  reservations  demanded  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  which  re- 
ceived 11,841  votes. 

By  this  time  the  oft  suggested  round  table  had  taken  the 
form  of  an  unauthorized,  unofficial  bipartisan  conference  of 
five  Democrats  and  four  Republicans  under  the  lead  of  Sen- 
ators Hitchcock  and  Lodge.  Conference  after  conference  was 
held  in  secret  Agreement  was  reached,  tentatively,  on  the 
preamble,  on  all  sections  of  the  reservations  save  those  con- 
cerning Article  X,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  a  few  minor 
matters.  That  agreement  would  be  reached  even  on  Article 
X  seemed  quite  possible  when  the  Republican  "irreconcilables" 
served  notice  that  if  any  changes  were  made  in  the  reserva- 
tions touching  Article  X  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  treaty 
would  be  rejected.     On  Monday,  January  36,  accordingly, 
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Senator  Lod^  annotmoed  to  tlie  Deanooratio  meanberB  of  the 
oonfereoce  tliat  no  oomiwoiDiM  on  Article  X,  nor  on  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  reeerration  was  possible.  They  at  once  left  the 
meeting  to  consider  their  reply  which  was  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  had,  th^  said,  entered  on  the  conference 
'Srithoat  any  reservations  or  restrictions"  in  the  hope  that 
diffOTences  mi^t  be  compromised  not  only  on  Article  X,  but 
on  all  other  reserrationa,  and  assumed  that  the  other  side  had 
a  like  porpoae.  "The  nnexpected  interraption  of  the  aaifer- 
ence  and  the  decision  to  refnse  any  compromise  on  Article  X" 
was  all  the  more  anrprising  because  it  seemed  dtat  they  were 
close  to  an  agreement  on  this  very  reserratitm  by  means  of  an- 
other which  they  now  made  public^ 

Gloomy  as  was  the  prospect  of  compromise  one  more  meet- 
ing, the  last,  was  held  on  January  80.  The  Democratic  Sena- 
tors b^an  by  offering  a  reservation  on  Article  X  proposed 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger'  by  Mr.  Taft.  Senator 
Lodge  rejected  it,  and  when  asked  to  submit  some  other,  de- 
clared tbat  the  original  reservation  must  stand.  Thereupon 
tlie  conference  ended. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  do  save  bring  die  treaty  again 
before  the  Senate  or  allow  the  questions  of  ratification  of  t^e 
Covenant  of  Hie  League  of  Nations  to  be  carried  into  the 
Presidential  Campaign.  There  were  three  ways  by  either  of 
•  "The  United  Statei  auumn  no  obligation  to  emploj  its  mUttary  or 
tueni  forces  or  the  economic  boycott  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity 


Article  X,  or  to  emplov  the  military  or  naval  fwces  of  the  United  States 
under  any  article  of  the  treatv  for  any  purpow,  unless  in  anv  particular 
ease  tb«  Congreai,  whicb,  under  the  conatitution,  has  the  sole  power  to 
declare  war  or  authorize  the  «mploym«at  of  the  military  or  naval  torcet 
of  the  United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  provide.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  deemed  to  impair  the  obligation  in  Article  XVI  ooa- 


tary  or  naval  foroea  of  the  United  States  under  any  article  of  the  treaty 
for  any  purpoee;  but  the  Congress,  which  under  the  constitution  has  ths 
sole  Dower  m  the  premisea,  will  consider  and  decide  what  moral  obliga- 
tion, if  any,  under  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  case,  when  it  arises, 
should  move  the  United  States,  in  the  intereet  of  the  world  peace  and 
justice,  to  take  action  tlierein,  and  will  provide  accordingly." 
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wbicli  the  treaty  might  again  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 
The  President  might  withdraw  and  rmubmit  it,  an  act  no- 
body expected  he  would  do.  It  might  be  ta1;cn  np  by  unani- 
mous consent  which  nobody  expected  could  be  obtained.  It 
might  be  brought  up  under  a  suspension  of  Rule  18  relating 
to  the  reconsideration  of  questions  the  Senate  had  once  re- 
fused to  reconsider.  This  would  require  a  two-tiiirds  vote. 
The  Deonocrats  decided  to  make  the  attempt  and  on  January 
81  formal  notice  was  given  that  on  Tuesday,  February  10, 
Senator  Hitchcock  would  more  tiiat  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  the  trea^  of  peace  with  Germany.  Thereupon  on 
February  2  Mr.  Lodge  served  notice  that  on  February  9  he 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  the  suspension  of  Rule  13, 
and  failing  in  that  would  move  its  suspension. 

And  now  help  came  from  a  most  unexpected  source,  a  letter 
written  by  Viscount  Grey  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Times.* 

Nothing,  he  began  l^  saying,  is  more  desirable  in  intrana- 
tional politics  than  a  good  understanding  between  the  Ubited 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Nothing  more  disastrous  than  mis- 
understanding. Some  aspects  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  League  of  Nations  were  not  understood  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  was  in  hopes  of  making  that  position  better 
understood  that  he  wrote  his  letter.  One  misunderstanding 
should  be  cleared  away  at  the  outset.  No  charge,  be  said,  of 
bad  faith  or  repudiation  of  signatures  can  be  brought  against 
the  United  States.  The  Smate  is  an  independent  element  in 
the  treaty  making  power  and  its  refusal  to  ratify  must  not  be 
construed  as  repudiation.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  charge  die  United 
States  with  holding  up  the  treaty  from  motives  of  party  poli- 
tics. Nor  is  it  tme  to  say  that  the  United  States  "is  moved 
solely  by  a  selfish  interest  to  a  disregard  of  higji  ideals."  There 
is  in  the  United  States  a  strong  feeling  for  the  traditional 
policy  of  keeping  clear  of  European  alliance.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  not  merely  a  plunge  into  the  unknown,  but  a  plunge 
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into  something  vhich  the  traditions  of  the  United  States  have 
hitherto  diBapprored.  Hoice  &e  deBire  for  reeerrationa. 
Should  the  Covenant  stand  unchanged  it  will  be  possible  for 
a  President,  some  time  in  the  future,  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  policy  which  die  Congress  at  that  lime  ma;  dis- 
approra  Such  a  contingency  cannot  arise  in  Great  Britain 
hut  it  may  in  the  United  States  \^ich  is  quite  right,  if  it  so 
desires,  to  provide  against  it. 

The  help  of  the  United  States  is  most  essential  to  secure 
peace.  Without  her  the  League  will  be  little  better  than  an 
alliance  for  armed  s^  defense.  It  will  have  b^nd  it  nather 
l^ysical  nor  the  moral  force  it  should  have.  It  will  be  a  Eu- 
ropean, not  a  world  organization,  the  old  order  of  things  will 
be  revived,  and  the  fretful  nations  will  have  power  to  disturb 
the  peace.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  the 
United  States  wished  to  limit  its  obligations  it  intended  to 
play  a  little  part  in  the  League  of  Nations.  If  she  enters  as 
a  willing  partner  with  limited  obligations  it  may  well  be  that 
her  influence  in  the  League  will  be  more  forceful  than  if  she 
comes  as  a  reluctant  partnn-  "who  felt  her  hands  had  been 
forced." 

Concerning  one  reservation,  the  fourteenth,  Lord  Grey 
wrote  at  Iraigth,  and  closed  with  these  words:  "Our  object  is 
to  maintain  the  status  of  the  self-governing  dominions,  not  to 
secure  a  greater  British  than  American  vote,  and  we  have  no 
objection  in  principle  to  an  increase  of  the  American  vote." 

Great  was  the  impression  made  by  the  lettOT.  On  both  sides 
of  the  water  it  was  hailed  as  candid,  high-minded,  statesman- 
like, as  a  letter  to  which  no  one  could  object  It  was  held  to 
mean  that  he  would  accept  the  Lodge  reservations,  and  that 
undoubtedly  the  British  Government  would  do  likewise  if  given 
the  opportuni^.  Though  addressed  to  the  Times  it  had  all 
the  force  of  a  state  paper,  was  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  League,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Lodge  reservations.  Let  us  meet  the  United  States 
BO  liberally,  said  a  London  paper,  as  to  leave  her  not  an  ez- 
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due  for  standing  out  Let  her  send  over  a  shipload  of  rea- 
orations.  Lord  Grey,  it  was  said,  spent  his  ninety  days  in 
Washington  to  good  purpose.  He  was  gathering  infomiBtiou, 
absorbing  American  opinion.  He  was  in  conference,  in- 
formally, with  leaders  of  both  parties  and  persons  holding  all 
shades  of  opinion  on  the  League  and  the  Oovrai&nt. 

There  were  thoee,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expressed  aston- 
ishment that  Lord  Grey  while  still  special  Ambassador,  though 
absent  on  leare,  should  write  a  letter  expressing  opinions  on 
political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  and  above  all  on  a  mat- 
ter which  was  the  subject  of  bitter  debate.  It  was  true  that 
in  the  letter  he  sud  concerning  his  observatioDS,  "they  repre- 
sent only  my  own  personal  opinion  and  nothing  mor^  and 
they  are  giveo  simply  as  those  of  a  private  indiTidoaL"  But 
was  he,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  a  private 
individual  i  He  had  not  be^i  recalled.  He  had  not  resigned 
his  post  He  was  still  a  special  Ambassador  though  at  home, 
and  ought  not  in  any  way  give  public  expression  to  his  thoughts 
on  Amarican  polities.  Lloyd  Oeoige,  when  asked  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Tork  Times  what  he  thought  of  the  Qrey 
letter,  said :  "It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  report  to  the  British 
public  on  what  he  had  observed  during  his  stay  in  America, 
and  to  give  them  a  clearer  understanding  of  conditions  over 
thera" 

And  now,  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  hoped  the  treaty 
would  be  takm  up  in  the  Sokate  drew  near,  a  letter  from  the 
President  was  made  public  On  the  evening  of  January  22, 
when  the  bipartisan  conference  seemed  about  to  agree  on  Ai^ 
tide  X,  Senator  Hitchcock  wrote  to  the  President:  "On  Aj^ 
tide  X  the  effort  to  reach  a  compromise  has  now  reached  a 
stage  where  both  sidee  are  serioualy  considering  a  proposition 
as  indicated  by  the  enclosed  clipping."  *  The  letter  now  given 
to  the  press  was  the  answer  of  the  President  bearing  date  Jan- 
nary  26. 

The  form  of  the  reservation  the  President  thought  very  un- 

*  Note,  page  43S. 
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fortunate.  Any  Btatement  that  "the  TTiiited  States  aflsnmee  no 
obligation  under  BQch  and  eadh  an  article  nnleea  or  except," 
would,  he  was  sure,  "chill  ottr  relationship  with  the  nations 
with  which  we  expect  to  be  associated"  in  keeping  the  world  at 
peace.  He  was  happy  to  aaj  that  be  accepted  the  five  reeerva- 
tiona  offered  by  Senator  Hitchcock  "as  they  stand."  ^ 

The  President  did  not  see  the  sli^test  reason  to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  our  associates  in  the  war,  nor  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  they  would  seek  to  commit  us  to  a  line  of  acticm  on 
which  Congreaa  alone  could  decide;  thought  it  would  be  wise 
that  notice  of  withdrawal  shoold  be  by  a  joint,  not  by  a  caa- 
current  resolution;  doubted  whether  the  President  could  be 
deprived  of  his  veto  even  witii  his  own  consent;  and  saw  "no 
objection  to  a  frank  statement  that  the  United  States  can  accept 


"That  any  member  nation  proposing  to  withdraw  from  the  League  on 
two  7eart'  notice  ia  tlie  tole  Judge  ai  to  iriiether  ita  obligationa  leferred 
to  In  Article  J  of  the  League  of  Nattona  have  been  performed  ai  required 
In  aaid  article. 

"That  no  member  nation  ia  rMpilTed  to  mbmit  to  the  leagno,  ita  eonnell 
or  iti  aaaemblj  for  decision,  report  or  recommendation  any  matter  which 
it  considers  to  be  International  law,  a  domestic  qoeetion  such  as  immi- 
gration, labor,  ttrlS  or  other  matter  relating  to  its  intenial  or  coastwise 

"That  the  national  polier  of  the  United  States,  known  m  the  Uonroa 
Doctrine,  as  aanonsced  and  interpreted  b;  the  United  Btatei^  is  not  in 
any  way  impaired  or  affected  hf  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  is  not  subject  to  anj  decision,  report  or  inqoirr  bj  the  aouncil  or 
assembly. 

"That  the  advioe  mentioned  in  Article Z  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
which  the  eounoil  ma?  ^ve  to  th«  member  nations  as  to  the  emploTmeat  of 
their  naval  and  military  forces  Is  merelj  advice  which  each  member  nation 
is  free  to  accept  or  reject  aecording  to  the  conscience  and  Judgment  of 
its  then  existing  government,  and  In  the  United  Btatee  this  advice  can  only 
be  accepted  bj  action  of  the  Congr«sB  at  the  time  in  being,  Congre« 
alone,  undsr  the  eonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  having  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

"That  in  ease  of  a  dlspote  between  members  of  the  league  if  one  of 
them  has  self-governing  eolonies,  domiuiona  or  parts  which  have  repreeen- 
tation  in  the  assembly,  each  and  all  are  to  be  considered  parties  to  the 
diqiQte,  'and  the  same  riuUl  be  the  rule  If  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
ia  a  self'goTerniiig  oohny,  dominion  or  part,  in  which  case  aD  other  self ■ 
governing  colonies,  dominions  or  parta^  as  well  aa  the  nation  aa  a  iriiole^ 
■hall  be  considered  pavtiea  to  the  dispoto,  and  esrch  and  all  shall  be  di»- 
qoaUfied  from  having  their  vstea  eonnted  in  case  of  an;  Inquiry  on  said 
disptit*  made  tj  the  assambly." 
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a  mandate"  nnder  any  provision  of  the  trealy  "only  by  the 
direct  authority  and  action"  of  Congresa. 

On  the  appointed  day  unanimons  consent  to  the  stupenaion 
of  Bule  13  vaa  asked  and  refused;  the  Kule  was  suspended  by 
vote;  the  treaty  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Kelations,  and  instruction  was  given  to  report  it  immediately 
together  with  the  reservations  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
ratifying  resolution.  The  report  was  made  as  ordered ;  notice 
was  given  that  it  would  be  called  up  on  February  16 ;  the  mild 
reservationiets  proceeded  to  frame  another  reservation  on 
Article  X ;  *  the  changes  in  the  original  reservations  as  tenta- 
tively agreed  to,  or  considered  in  the  bipartisan  conference 
were  presented,  and  the  struggle  for  ratification  was  once  more 
under  way. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  wec^  a  "round  robin"  signed  by 
twenty-ei^t  Democrats,  and  said  to  have  the  approval  of  at 
least  twelve  more,  was  presented  to  Senator  Lodge  to  be  laid 
before  the  Bepublicans.  It  was  an  offer  to  accept  either  the 
reservation  framed  in  the  bipartisan  conference,  or  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Taft^  Senator  Lodge  promised  to  submit  it 
withont  recmmnendation. 

<  Prtquflcd  by  tlw  "mild  reMrvnUonlsta": 

"The  United  BUte*  Msames  no  obiigatiou  to  piwerrc,  by  the  hm  of  its 
military  or  uataI  foffcea,  or  bf  the  eeonomio  boycott  or  hj  Any  other 
means,  Uw  ttfritorial  integri^  or  politkal  Indapeudeneo  cut  uij  other 
country,  or  to  interfere  in  eontroverties,  between  nationB,  whether  mem- 
bets  of  the  league  or  not,  nnder  the  proTieicma  of  Article  X,  or  to  employ 
the  military  or  naval  fweea  of  the  United  8tat«a  under  any  article  of  the 
trekty  for  any  purpoM,  unlcaa  in  any  particular  caae  the  OonKreaa,  which, 
under  the  constitutiMi,  haatbeiole  power  to  declare  war,  shall,  by  act  or 
joint  resolution,  so  provide." 

'The  "round  roUn"  is  as  follows: 

"The  undersigned  Democratic  sen&tors,  as  a  means  of  securing  ratiflca- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  will  support  M  a  reservation  on  irticle  X  dther  of 
the  following  reserratloBS,  the  first  one  being  the  reservation  as  framed  In 
the  bipartisan  conferences  reecotly  held,  and  tbe  second  one  being  the 
last  proposed  reserration  by  former  President  Taft 
"Bipartisan  conference  reservation: 

""Tbe  United  States  aasnmea  no  obligation  to  employ  its  military  or 
naval  forces  or  the  esonomie  boycott  to  preserve  tne  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  indepeadence  of  any  other  country  under  the  pro- 
visicHis  of  Artlde  X,  or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
tli«  Cnited  States  under  any  other  article  of  the  treaty  tar  any 
purpose,  unless  In  any  particular  ease  the  CongrcM,  whidi,  under 
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With  die  stage  thus  set  for  reconsideration  discussion  hegan 
anew,  but  no  progress  towards  ratificatioD  was  made  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the  treaty 
forever. 

On  December  9, 1919,  Oreat  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States  came  to  an  agreement  on  the  Adriatic  question,  which 
was  not  accepted  by  Italy.  Great  Britain  and  France  there- 
npon,  without  consulting  the  United  States,  drew  up  a  revised 
proposal  which  Italy  accepted  on  January  12, 1920,  and  which 
M.  Cl&nenceau  delivered  to  the  Jugoslav  delegation  on  January 
14.  This  was  not  accepted,  whereupon  Gbeat  Britain  and 
France  sulmiitted  anoth^  and  notified  both  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia that  if  it  were  not  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Londcm  would 
go  into  force. 

To  all  this  the  President  objected  and  a  memorandum  on 
the  Adriatic  question  was  handed  by  the  American  Ambassadco' 
at  Paris  to  the  Fren<;h  Minister  of  Forogn  Affairs.  On  the 
same  day  like  memoranda  w^re  delivered  at  London  and  Borne. 
It  was  not  made  public,  yet  Uie  French  press  declared  the  Presi- 
dent held  to  the  plan  of  December,  1919,  disapproved  that  of 
January,  objected  to  forcing  the  Jugoslavs  to  choose  between 
it  and  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  threatened,  if  the  Allied 
Powers  s^ed  the  matter  without  consulting  the  United  .States, 
our  country  would  concern  itself  no  farther  in  European  af- 
fairs.    For  this  he  was  sotmdly  berated  by  the  Paris  press. 


the  oomrtituUon,  hu  tlw  sole  power  to  declare  war,  Bhall,  b7  net  or 
Joint  resolution,  so  provide.  Nothing  herein  shatl  be  deemed  to 
im^ir  tiie  obll^tiaii  In  Articlfl  XVI  concerning  the  economic  boycott.' 


"  "The  Uijt«d  Bbitei  declines  to  aMume  an;  I^al  or  biading  obliga- 
tion to  prsMTve  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  otbei  country  under  the  proTisione  of  Article  X,  or  to  employ 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  Btates  under  any  article  of 
the  treai?  for  any  purpose;  but  the  Congress,  which  under  the  con- 
■titnUon  )ias  the  sole  power  in  the  premises,  wilt  consider  and  decide 
what  moral  obligations.  If  any,  under  the  circumstances  of  any  par- 
ticular case,  when  it  arises,  should  move  the  United  States  In  the 
interest  of  world  peace  and  justice  to  talie  action  therein,  and  will 
provida  accordingly.* 

"Whichever  of  the  above  rcMrvations  is  preferred  by  Republican 
supporters  of  tbe  treaty  will  as  a  compromise  be  acceptable  to  us." 
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Combated,  it  was  said,  in  bis  own  country,  onable  to  secnre  the 
ratification  of  tbe  treatj,  be  cornea  to  counteract  tbe  efforts  of 
tbe  great  European  powers  to  remedy  tbe  present  confusion. 
Closed  in  bis  proud  isolation,  irritated  hy  bis  malady,  out  of 
contact  with  tbe  Allied  Cabinets  and  bis  own  ministers,  tbe 
unreasonable  President  of  tbe  United  States  pretends  to  direct 
tbe  affairs  of  Europe,  of  wbich  be  baa  not  tbe  ali^test  con- 
ception. Anotber  tbougbt  it  inadmieaible  tbat  Wilson,  an 
autocrat,  but  one  about  to  fall,  sbould  be  allowed  to  impose  his 
political  ideas  on  Europe  when  within  a  year  a  Bepablican 
would  rule  in  tbe  White  House.  Another  supposed,  as  tbe 
United  States  possessed  a  great  mass  of  pounds  sterling,  francs 
and  lire,  the  diplomats  at  London  would  not  wish  to  unchain 
tbe  thunderbolts  of  the  American  King.'  What  is  this 
memorandum?  asked  another.  la  it  an  ultimatum  to  all  Eu' 
rope?  Who  is  its  real  author!  Mr.  Wilson  or  the  United 
States  ?  It  is  alwurd  tbat  when  America  voluntarily  takes  no 
part  in  the  conferences,  her  President  should  intervene. 

Such  was  the  news  the  day  the  treaty  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate.  In  Washington  it  was  asserted  by  some  who  claimed 
to  know  that  tbe  memorandum  was  not  an  ultimatum,  not  a 
threat  to  withdraw  from  European  affairs.  It  was  a  warning 
tbat  the  President  might  withdraw  from  farther  consideration 
of  the  Adriatic  problem.  Nor  was  it  true,  as  asserted  in  Paris, 
tbat  in  a  postscript  the  President  threatened  to  withdraw  not 
only  tbe  treaty  of  Versailles,  but  also  tbat  pledging  aid  to 
France  if  attacked  by  Germany.  This  in  turn  was  denied  in 
Paris  when  the  afternoon  journals  published  what  they  claimed 
was  the  exact  text  of  tbe  postscript.  "Tbe  President  would 
take  into  serious  consideration  the  withdrawal  of  America 
from  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  from  tbe  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  France." 

The  reply  of  the  Allies  to  tbe  President  was  kept  secret  But 
wbat  was  said  to  be  tbe  gist  of  it  was  cabled  from  Some  by 

'La  Lihvrti,  Boko  dv  Parii,  Intnnaig«tmt,  quoted  by  Now  Tork  7im«r, 
Febnury  16,  1980. 
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a  correspondetit  to  his  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires.  To  the 
charge  of  had  faith  the;  were  said  to  have  answered  that  the 
President  was  unable  to  prove  it.  The  President's  plan  for 
a  buffer  state  had  been  rejected  b;  Jugoslavia.  The  little  strip 
of  territory  necessary  to  join  Fimne  with  Italy  was  too 
insignificant  to  justify  delay  in  settling  peace  in  Europe.  Italy 
bad  entered  the  war  at  a  mtoaent  as  critical  as  that  when  the 
United  States  came  in,  and  had  made  sacrifices  in  blood  and 
mon^  far  greater  than  had  the  United  States.  Threatening 
withdrawal  of  the  trea^  of  Versailles  gravely  injured  French 
policy  for  which  the  President  invited  protection. 

During  the  excitement  aroused  by  this  new  dispute  over 
Fiume,  the  Senate  did  nothing  with  the  treaty.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  month,  however,  after  some  hours  of  debate,  on  the 
treaty  as  a  campaign  issue,  the  Lodge  reservation  on  withdrawal 
from  the  League  was  readopted,  by  a  large  majority. 

Nothing  more  was  done  for  a  week.  Meantime  the 
memoranda  exchanged  on  the  Fiume  issue  were  given  to  the 
public  It  then  appeared  that  the  Prraident  stood  firmly  by 
the  proposal  of  December  9.  The  Adriatic  issue  raised  the 
question,  he  said,  as  to  whether  the  American  Qovemment 
could,  on  any  terms,  cooperate  wiUi  its  European  associates  in 
the  great  work  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  by  re- 
moving the  primary  canses  of  war.  "If  substantial  agreement 
on  what  is  just  and  reasonable  is  not  to  determine  international 
issues ;  if  the  conntiy  possessing  the  most  endurance  in  pressing 
its  demands  rather  than  the  country  armed  with  a  just  caus^ 
is  to  gain  the  support  of  the  powers;  if  forcible  seizure  of 
coveted  areas  is  to  be  p^mitted  and  condoned,  and  ia  to  receive 
ultimate  justification  by  creating  a  situation  so  difficult  that 
decision  favorable  to  the  aggressor  is  deemed  a  practical 
necessity;  if  deliberately  incited  ambition  is,  under  the  name 
of  national  sentiment,  to  be  rewarded  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  and  the  weak ;  if ,  in  a  word,  the  old  order  of  things  which 
brought  so  many  evils  on  the  world  is  atill  to  prevail,  then  the 
time  is  not  yet  oome  when  this  Oovemment  can  siter  a  concert 
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of  powers  the  vety  ejdatence  of  vliich  must  depend  upon  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  order."  "If  it  does  not  appear  feasible  to  secure 
acceptance  of  the  just  and  generous  coDcessions  offered  by  the 
British,  French  and  American  Oovermnents  to  Italy  in  the 
joint  memorandum  of  those  powers  of  December  9,  1919,  which 
the  President  has  already  clearly  stated  to  be  the  maximum 
concession  that  the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  can  offer, 
the  President  desires  to  say  that  be  must  take  under  serious 
consideration  the  withdrawal  of  the  treaty  widi  Qermany  and 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  June 
28,  1919,  which  are  now  before  the  Senate  and  permitting  the 
European  settlement  to  be  ind^>endently  established  and  en- 
forced by  the  associated  goTemments." 

France  and  Great  Britain  in  their  joint  reply  defended  their 
action ;  argued  the  points  raised  by  the  President ;  viewed  "with 
consternation  the  threat  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
withdraw  from  the  comity  of  nations  because  it  does  not  agree 
to  the  precise  terms  of  the  Adriatic  settlement";  earnestly 
trusted  the  United  States  "will  not  wreck  the  whole  machinery 
for  dealing  with  international  disputes,"  and  could  not  "be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  people  to  take  a 
step  so  far-reaching  and  terrible  in  its  effects  on  a  ground  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  so  inadequate." 

The  Senate  on  February  26  having  resumed  consideration  of 
the  reservations  put  off  discussion  on  Article  X  until  all  others 
were  acted  on,  adopted  that  concerning  mandates  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  and  were  debating  the  fourth  when  a  motion 
to  adjourn  was  carried.  Nearly  a  week  passed  before  reserva- 
tions four,  five,  six  and  ei^t  and  the  bipartisan  substitute  for 
the  seventh  were  adopted.  Five  more  were  adopted  early  in 
the  second  week  of  March  and  none  save  Article  X  remained 
to  be  considered.  All  this,  however,  would  be  of  no  avail,  would 
be  but  a  new  threshing  of  old  straw,  unless  the  President  would 
accept  some  form  of  compTomise  on  the  much  debated  articla 
Ab  a  last  effort  to  obtain  his  views  on  the  critical  situation  of 
the  treaty,  the  Democrats  chose  a  Senator  to  be  their  spokee- 
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man,  and  the  party  leader  requested  for  him  an  audience  with 
the  President  The  request  was  denied;  but  the  President 
gave  his  views  in  a  long  tetter  to  Senator  Hitobcock. 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  stipulate  in  connection  with 
Article  X,  the  constitutional  methods  we  should  use  in  fulfill- 
ing our  obligation  under  it  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  audi 
stipulations,  nothing  would  be  secured  not  already  secured. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  explaining  our  constitutional 
methods,  to  declaring  that  Congress  alone  can  declare  war. 
But  it  would  be  a  work  of  superen^tion.  Eeserrations  which 
had  come  under  bis  notice  were,  almost  without  exception,  not 
interpretations  but  virtual  nullifications  of  the  articles  to  which 
they  were  attached,  "Any  reservation  which  seeks  to  deprive 
the  League  of  Nations  of  the  force  of  Article  X,  cuts  at  the 
very  heart  and  life  of  the  Covenant  itself."  A  League  of  Na- 
tions which  did  not  guarantee  the  political  independence  of 
each  of  its  members  might  be  hardly  more  than  a  futile  scrap 
of  paper.  Lf  we  were  to  reject  Article  X,  or  take  the  force  out 
of  it,  we  would  show  a  desire  to  go  back  to  the  old  world  of 
jealous  rivalry  and  misunderstandings  from  which  our  gallant 
soldiers  had  rescued  us.  "If  we  have  awakened,  as  has  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  the  vision  of  a  new  day  in  which  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  to  be  corrected,  we  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  Article  X." 

It  was  far  from  certain  that  imperialistic  policies  and  mili- 
taristic ambitions  were  dead  in  the  councils  of  our  late  Allies. 
"Throu^out  the  sessions  of  the  conference  in  Paris  it  was 
evident  that  a  militaristic  party  under  the  most  influential 
leadership  was  seeking  to  gain  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of 
France.  They  were  defeated  then  but  are  in  control  now.  The 
chief  arguments  advanced  in  Paris  in  support  of  the  Italian 
claims  on  the  Adriatic  were  strategic  arguments,  that  is  to  say 
militaristic  arguments  which  had  at  their  back  the  thought  of 
naval  supremacy  on  the  sea."  "Every  imperialistic  influence  in 
Europe  was  hostile  to  the  onbodiment  of  Article  X  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  its  defeat  now  would 
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mark  the  ocmplete  consummation  of  their  efforts  to  DoUify 
the  treaty." 

Every  eo-called  reservation  was  in  effect  "a  rather  sweeping 
nullification  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  I  bear  of  rowwa- 
tioniats  and  mild  reservationifits,  but  I  cannot  understaod  the 
difference  between  a  nullifier  and  a  mild  nnllifier.* 

And  now  a  new  reservation  *  to  Article  X.  was  prepared  and 
the  announcement  made  that  when  the  time  came  it  would  be 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  still  another,  a  sabetitate  for  that 
so  long  the  cause  of  bitter  contention,  was  offered  by  Senator 
Lodge.*"  That  the  President  would  not  accept  it  was  fully 
believed.  Nevertheless  after  the  insertion  of  an  amending 
clause  "  it  was  adopted  by  the  aid  of  votes  cast  by  Democratic 
Senators. 

Not  content  with  this  another  reservation  was  introduced. 
"It  shall  be  the  declared  policy  of  this  Qovemment  that  the 
freedom  and  peace  of  Europe,  being  again  threatened  by  any 
power  or  combination  of  powers,  the  tlnited  States  will  regard 
such  a  situation  with  grave  concern,  and  will  consider  what, 
if  any,  action  it  will  take  in  the  premises."  It  was  rejected, 
and  then  followed  a  series  of  the  most  asttmishing  reservations 

'"friw  United  States  Mtumea  no  obligations  to  employ  its  military  or 
naval  foroea,  its  resources  or  any  form  of  economic  diserimlnatioii  to  pre- 
•erre  the  territMial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  other  coun- 
try, or  to  interfere  in  controversies  between  nations  vhetber  members  of 
the  I/eagaa  or  not,  under  the  prDvinoiis  of  Artiele  X,  or  to  employ  the 
military  or  naval  forcei  of  the  United  States  under  any  article  of  the 
treaty  for  any  purpose,  untees  In  any  particular  caw  the  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  full  liberty  of  action,  shall  by  a«t  or  joint  resolution  so 
Droride." 

a  obligation  to  pieserve  the  territorial 


dlserimioatioo,  or  to  interfere  in  controversies  between  nations,  whether 
members  of  the  League  or  not,  under  the  proviai<ma  of  Article  X,  or  to 
employ  the  military  or  naval  f<wces  of  the  United  States  under  any 
arnele  of  the  treaty  for  any  purpose,  nnieas  in  any  particular  ease  the 
Congress,  which,  vinder  the  Constitution,  haa  the  sole  power  to  declare  war 
or  authorize  the  employment  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  in  the  exercise  of  fuD  liberty  of  aetion,  by  act  or  joint 
resoInUou  so  provide." 
""Or  to  interfere  in  any  way  In  controversies  between  uatlimB,  including 
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yet  laid  before  tlie  Senate.  The  United  States  understood  the 
British  protectorate  over  Egypt  was  a  war  meaaure  iutraided 
to  pres^re  the  integritj  of  Egypt  during  the  war ;  the  United 
States  understood  the  Allied  Powers  would  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  bj  the  President  in  the  letter  on  wbidi  the 
armistice  was  baaed;  the  United  States  expected  the  British 
protectorate  over  Egypt  would  cease  aa  maa  as  notice  of  ratifica- 
tiim  by  the  United  States  was  deposited  in  Paris.  These  and 
several  others  were  laid  upon  the  table  or  rejected.  Then  came 
one  declaring  that  "In  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  with  G^ermany  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  and  to  the  resolution  of  empathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  tbeir 
own  choice  adopted  by  the  Senate  June  6,  1919,  and  declares 
that  when  self-government  is  attained  by  Ireland,  a  consum- 
mation it  is  hoped  is  at  hand,  it  should  promptly  be  admitted 
as  a  member  ot  the  Leagne  of  Nations." 

During  the  debate  on  the  following  day  it  was  said  England 
would  never  accept  such  a  reservation;  the  treaty  made  no 
mention  of  Ireland,  and  did  not  treat  of  self-determination  as 
a  general  doctrine ;  the  Senate  was  going  beyond  its  powers  in 
putting  into  tbe  resolution  consenting  to  ratificatirai  something 
to  which  no  reference  was  made  in  the  treaty ;  the  world  would  . 
r^ard  it  as  a  declaration  of  American  sympathy  with  revo- 
lutions of  subject  peoples  everywhere;  it  was  wrong  to  take 
a  fundamental  principle  and  apply  it  to  a  particular  case ;  we 
had  no  business  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  .Great  Britain 
while  we  did  nothing  for  the  Philippines.  Efforts  were  made 
to  strike  from  the  reservation  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination,  to  limit  it  to  Ireland,  to 
so  amend  that  it  would  include  Korea;  but  in  the  end  it  was 
adopted  unchanged. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  all  the  reservations  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  when  it  adjourned  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  ni^t  of  March  18,  the  so-called  preamble  to 
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the  resolution  advising  and  consenting  to  ratification  alone  re- 
mained to  be  considered. 

As  it  then  stood  this  resolution  provided  that  "ratification 
is  not  to  take  effect  or  bind  tbe  United  States  until  the  said 
reservations  and  understandings  adopted  by  tbe  Senate  have 
been  accepted  by  an  exchange  erf  notes"  by  at  least  three  of 
the  four  Powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan. 
When  the  Senate  met  on  the  nineteenth  this  was  changed,  and 
shortly  after  sis  o'clock,  by  a  vote  of  forty-nine  yeas  to  thirty- 
five  nays,  the  resolution  for  ratification  was  rejected. 

Having  no  farther  use  for  the  treaty  it  was  ordered  returned 
to  the  Preaidmit.    The  resolution  reads: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  return  to 
the  President  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  twenty-eif^th  day  of  June,  1919,  and  reepect- 
fully  inform  the  President  that  the  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify 
said  treaty,  being  unable  to  obtain  the  constitational  majority 
required  therefor," 
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TEXT  OF  THE  ABMISTICII 

One — CeBBstioQ  of  operations  b;  land  and  in  tlie  air  six  hoars  after 
the  eignatnre  of  the  armistice. 

Two — Immediate  evacuation  of  invaded  countries:  Belgium, 
France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luzanburg,  so  ordered  as  to  he  completed 
within  fourteen  days  from  the  signature  of  the  an&ietice.  Oerman 
troops  which  have  not  left  the  above-mentioned  territories  within 
the  period  fixed  will  become  prisonerB  of  war.  Occupation  hj  the 
Allied  and  United  States  forces  joint!;  will  keep  pace  with  evacuation 
in  these  areas.  All  movements  of  evacuation  and  occupation  will 
he  r^pilsted  in  accordance  with  a  note  ann^ed  to  the  stated  terma. 

Three — Bepatriation  b^inning  at  once  to  be  completed  within  fif- 
teen days  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  above  eainmerated 
(including  hostages,  persons  nnder  trial  or  convicted). 

Four — Surrender  in  good  condition  \^  the  Qraman  Armiee  of 
the  following  war  materials:  Five  thousand  guns  (2,600  heavT,  and 
3,600  field),  26,000  machine  guns,  3,000  minenwerfer,  1,700  airplanes 
(fighters,  bombers — firstl?,  all  of  the  0  7*8  and  all  the  ni^t  bombing 
machinee).  The  above  to  be  delivered  in  situ  to  the  Allied  and 
TTnited'  States  troops  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  note  (annezure  No.  1)  drawn  np  at  the  moment  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice; 

Five — Evacuation  br  the  Oerman  armies  of  the  conntriee  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  countries  oo  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
shall  be  administered  by  the  local  troops  of  occupation.  Tha  occu- 
pation of  these  territories  will  be  carried  out  by  Allied  and  United 
States  garrisons  holding  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine  (Ifay- 
ence,  Coblentz,  Cologne),  together  with  the  bridgeheads  at  these 
points  of  a  thirt;-kiIometer  radius  on  the  right  bank  and  by  garri- 
sons similarly  holding  the  strategic  points  of  the  regions.  A  neu- 
tral zone  shall  be  reserved  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  between 
the  stream  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  bridgeheads  and  to  the 
stream  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  kilometers  from  the  frontier  of  Hol- 
land up  to  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  The  evacuation  by  the 
enemy  of  the  Bhinelands  (left  and  right  bank)  shall  be  so  ordered 
463 
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OS  to  be  completed  within  a  farther  period  of  sixteoi  dafi,  in  all, 
thirt7-oiie  days  after  the  Bigning  of  the  armistice.  All  the  more- 
ments  of  evacuetion  or  occupation  are  regulated  b?  the  note  (an- 
nexure  No.  1)  drawn  up  at  the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the  arm- 
istice. 

Six — ^In  all  territories  evacuated  hj  the  enemy  there  shall  be  no 
evacuation  of  inhabitants;  no  damage  or  harm  shaU  be  done  to  the 
persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants.  No  person  shall  be  prose- 
cuted for  offenses  of  participation  in  war  measures  prior  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice.  No  destruction  of  any  kind  shall  be  com- 
mitted. Military  eetabHshments  of  all  kinds  shall  be  delivered  in- 
tact, as  wdl  as  militai7  stores  of  food,  munitions,  and  equipm^it, 
not  removed  during  the  time  fixed  for  evacuation.  Stores  of  food  of 
all  kinds  for  the  civil  population,  cattle,  etc,  shall  be  left  in  site. 
Industrial  establishments  shall  not  be  impaired  in  any  way  and  their 
personnel  shall  not  be  removed. 

Severn— Beads  and  means  of  communication  of  eveay  kind,  rail- 
roads, waterways,  main  roads,  bridges,  telegraph,  tel^hones,  shall 
be  in  no  manner  impaired.  All  civil  and  military  personnel  at 
present  employed  on  them  shall  remain.  Five  thousand  locomotiTea 
and  160,000  wagons  in  good  working  order,  with  all  necessary  spare 
parts  and  fittings,  shall  be  de^vered  to  the  associated  powers  within 
the  period  fixed  in  annexure  No.  2,  and  total  of  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-one  days.  There  shall  likewise  be  delivered  6,000  motor 
lorries  (csmione  automobiles)  in  good  order,  within  the  period  of 
thirty-six  days.  The  railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  handed 
over  within  the  period  of  thirty-one  days,  together  with  pre-war 
personnel  and  material  Fnrtlm,  the  material  necessary  for  the 
woiking  of  railways  in  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
shall  be  left  in  situ.  All  stores  of  coal  and  material  for  the  upke^ 
of  permanent  ways,  signals  and  repair  shops  shall  be  left  in  situ. 
These  stores  shall  be  maintained  by  Oermany  insofar  as  conoems 
the  woiking  of  the  raiboads  in  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine.  AH  barges  taken  from  the  Allies  shall  be  restored  to 
them.  The  note,  annexure  No.  3,  regulates  the  details  of  these 
measures. 

Eight — The  German  command  shall  be  responsible  for  revealing 
within  the  period  of  forty-eight  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  arm- 
istice all  mines  or  delayed  action  fuses  on  territoiT  evacuated  by  the 
Oerman  troops  and  shall  assist  in  thdr  discovery  and  destruction. 
It  also  shsll  reveal  all  destructive  measures  that  may  have  been  taken 
(such  as  poisoning  or  poQuting  of  springs  and  wells,  etc.).  All  un- 
der penal^  of  reprisals. 
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Nine — The  right  of  requisition  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Allied  and 
Uaitod  States  anniee  in  all  occupied  territoriee,  subject  to  r^ula- 
tion  of  accounts  with  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The  upkeep  of 
the  troops  of  occupation  in  the  Bhineland  (excluding  Alsace-Loiv 
raine)  shall  be  charged  to  the  Qerman  Qovemm^it 

T^ — The  immediate  repatriation  without  reciprocil^,  according  to 
detailed  conditions  which  shall  be  fixed,  of  all  Allied  and  United 
States  priBoners  of  war,  including  peraons  under  trial  or  convicted. 
The  Allied  Powers  and  the  United  States  shall  be  able  to  dispMe 
of  them  as  the?  wish.  This  condition  annuls  ihe  previous  conven- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  including 
the  one  of  July,  1918,  in  course  of  ratification.  However,  the  re- 
patriation of  Qerman  prisoners  of  war  interned  in  Holland  and  in 
Switzerland  shall  continue  as  before.  The  repatriation  of  German 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  regulated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
liminariee  of  peace. 

Elev^i — SiA  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  removed  from  evacu- 
ated territory  will  be  cared  for  by  Qerman  personnel,  who  will  be 
left  on  the  spot  with  the  medical  material  required. 

Twelve — All  Qerman  troops  at  pres^it  in  the  territories  which  be- 
fore belonged  to  Austria-Hungary,  Rumania,  Turkey,  shall  withdraw 
immediately  within  the  ttontitxe  of  Qermany  as  th^  existed  on 
August  First,  Nineteen  Fourteen.  All  German  troops  at  present  in 
the  territories  which  before  the  war  belonged  to  Russia  shall  like- 
wise withdraw  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  defined  as  above, 
as  soon  as  the  Allies,  taking  into  account  the  internal  situation  of 
these  territories,  shall  decide  that  the  time  for  this  baa  come. 

Thirteen — Evacuation  l^  German  troops  to  b^in  at  once,  and 
all  German  instructors,  prisoners,  and  civilians  as  well  as  military 
ogflutB  now  on  the  territory  of  Russia  (as  defined  before  1914)  to 
be  recalled. 

Fourteen — German  troops  to  cease  at  once  all  requisitions  and 
sdzuree  and  any  other  undertaking  with  a  view  to  obtaining  sup- 
plies intended  for  Germany  in  Rumania  and  Russia. 

Fifteen — Renunciation  of  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  of  the  supplementary  treaties. 

Sixteen — The  Allies  shall  have  free  access  to  the  territoriee  evacu- 
ated by  the  Qennans  on  their  eastern  frontier,  either  through  Dan- 
zig, or  by  the  Vistnla,  in  order  to  convey  supplies  to  the  populations 
of  those  territories  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order. 

Seventeen — ^Evacuation  1^  all  German  forces  operating  in  Eaat 
Africa  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Allies. 

Eixhtesn— ^R^atriotion,  without  redprocity,  within  a  i 
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period  of  one  month  In  accordance  wiili  detailed  oonditiona  heieafter 
to  be  fixed  of  all  interned  ciTJliana,  including  hoetages,  (persons  t) 
imder  trial  or  convicted,  belonging  to  the  Allied  or  Associated  Pow^ 
en  other  than  those  enumerated  in  Article  8. 

Nineteen — The  following  financial  conditions  are  required:  Sep- 
aration for  damage  done.  While  such  armistice  lasts  no  pub- 
lio  securities  shall  be  removed  hj  the  ea&nj  which  can  serve 
as  a  pledge  to  the  Allies  for  the  recover;  of  rqtaration  for  war  losses. 
Immediate  restitution  of  the  cash  deposit  in  the  national  bank  of 
Belgium,  and  in  general  immediate  return  of  all  documents,  specie, 
stocks,  shares,  paper  money,  together  with  plan  for  the  issue  thereof 
touching  public  or  private  interests  in  the  invaded  countries.  Res- 
titution of  the  Russian  and  Rumanian  gold  yielded  to  Germany  or 
taken  by  that  power.  This  gold  to  be  ddivered  in  trust  to  the  Allies 
until  the  signature  of  peace. 

Twen^ — Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities  at  sea  and  definite 
information  to  be  given  as  to  the  location  and  movements  of  all 
German  ships.  Notification  to  be  given  to  neutrals  that  freedom  of 
navigation  in  all  territorial  waters  is  given  to  the  naval  and  mer- 
cantile marines  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  all  questions 
of  neutrality  being  waived. 

Twenty-one — All  naval  and  mercantile  marine  prisoners  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  German  hands  to  be  returned  with- 
out reciprocity. 

Twenty-two— Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  United  States  of  all 
•obmarines,  (including  submarine  cmisera  and  all  mine-laying  sub- 
marinee),  now  existing,  with  their  complete  armament  and  equip- 
ment, in  ports  which  shall  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and  United 
States.  Those  which  cannot  be  taken  to  tiiese  ports  shall  be  dis- 
armed of  the  personnel  and  material  and  shaQ  remain  under  the  su- 
pwvision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  The  submarines  which 
are  ready  for  the  sea  shall  be  prepared  to  leave  the  German  ports 
as  soon  EH  orders  shall  be  received  by  wireless  for  their  voyage 
to  the  port  designated  for  their  deliveiy,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  The  conditions  of  this  article  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  within  the  period  of  fonrte^i  days  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice. 

Twenty-three — German  surface  warships  which  shall  be  desig* 
nated  tv  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
armed and  thereafter  interned  in  neutral  ports  or  in  default  of  ihem 
in  Allied  ports  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States. 
They  will  there  remain  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  AUies  and  of 
the  United  Stater  only  caretakers  being  left  on  board.    The  follow- 
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big  varaliipe  an  designated  b;  the  Allies :  Six  battle  oniisen,  ten  bat- 
tleehipa,  eigbt  liebt  cruisers  (including  tvo  mine  layers),  fifty  de- 
ebroyers  of  the  most  modem  types.  All  other  surface  warships  (in- 
cluding river  craft)  are  to  be  concentrated  in  German  naval  bases 
to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  TJuited  States  and  are  to  be 
completely  disarmed  and  claaaed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States.  The  military  armament  of  aU  ships  of  the 
auxiliary  fleet  shall  be  put  on  ahore.  All  vessels  designated  to  be  in- 
terned shall  be  ready  to  leave  the  German  ports  seven  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Directions  for  the  voyage  will  be  given 
by  wirdesa. 

Twenty-four — The  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
have  the  right  to  sweep  up  all  mine  fields  and  obstructions  laid  by 
Germany  outside  German  territorial  waters,  and  ih»  positions  of 
these  are  to  be  indicated. 

Twen^-five — Freedom  of  access  to  and  from  the  Baltic  to  be  giv^ 
to  the  naval  and  mercantile  marines  of  the  AUied  and  Associated 
Powers.  To  secure  this  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  empowered  to  occupy  aU  German  forts,  fortificatioiu,  bat- 
teries, and  defense  wo^  of  all  kinds  in  all  the  entrance  from  the 
Cattf^at  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  sweep  up  all  mines  and  obstruc- 
tions within  and  without  German  territorial  waters,  without  any 
question  of  neutrality  being  raised,  and  the  positions  of  all  such 
mines  and  obstructions  are  to  be  indicated. 

Twenty-six — The  existing  blockade  conditions  set  up  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  are  to  remain  unchanged,  and  all  German 
merchant  ships  found  at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture.  The 
Allies  and  the  United  States  should  give  conaideration  to  the  pro- 
visioning of  Germany  during  the  armistice  to  the  extent  recognised 
as  necessary. 

Twenty-seven — All  naval  aircraft  are  to  be  concentrated  and  im- 
mobilized in  German  bases  to  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Twenty-eight — In  evacuating  the  Belgian  coast  and  ports  Qer- 
many  shall  abandon  in  situ  and  in  fact  all  port  and  river  navigation 
material,  all  merchant  ships,  tugs,  lighters,  all  naval  aeronautic  ap- 
paratus, material  and  supplies,  and  all  aims,  apparatus  and  supplies 
of  every  kind. 

Twenty-nine — ^All  Black  Sea  ports  are  to  be  evacuated  hy  Ger- 
many; all  Russian  war  vessels  of  all  deecriptions  seized  by  Oernmny 
in  the  Black  Sea  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  America;  all  neutral  merchant  veasels  seized  are  to  be 
released;  all  warlike  and  other  materials  of  all  kinds  seized  in  those 
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ports  are  to  be  retumei)  and  Qennaii  matorials  u  specified  in  Olsose 
Twenl7-eight  are  to  be  abandoned. 

Thirt; — All  merchant  veeaela  in  Qerman  hands  b^onging  to  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  to  be  restored  in  ports  to  be 
specified  b;  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  without 
reciprocity. 

Thirty-one — No  destruction  of  ehipe  or  of  materials  to  be  per- 
mitted b^ore  eracuation,  surrender,  or  restoration. 

Thir^-two — The  Oennan  Government  will  noti^  the  neutral 
OoTemments  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  OoTermnents  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  DenmaA,  and  Holland,  that  all  reetrlctions  placed 
on  the  trading  of  their  Teesels  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Coun- 
tries, whether  by  the  Oerman  OoremmeDt  or  by  private  Oennan 
interests,  and  whethn  in  return  for  spedfic  concessions,  such  as 
the  export  of  shipbuilding  materials,  or  not,  are  immediately  can- 
oded. 

Thir^-tbree— No  tranafers  of  Oennan  merchant  shipping  of  any 
description  to  any  neutral  flag  ore  to  take  place  after  signature  of 
the  armistice. 

Thirty-four — The  duration  of  the  armistice  is  to  be  thir^  days, 
with  option  to  extend.  During  this  period  if  its  dausee  are  not  car- 
ried into  execution  the  armistice  may  be  dmounccd  by  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  which  must  give  warning  for^-eight  hours  in 
advance.  It  is  understood  that  the  execution  of  Articles  3.  and  18 
shaQ  not  warrant  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice  on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  execution  within  a  period  fixed,  exc^t  in  the  case  of 
had  faith  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  order  to  assure  the 
execution  of  this  convention  under  the  best  conditions,  the  princi- 
ple of  a  permanoit  international  armistice  commiaaion  is  admitted. 
This  commission  will  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Allied  Military 
and  Naval  Commanders  in  Chief. 

Thirty-five — ^This  armistice  to  be  accepted  or  refused  by  Ger- 
many within  seventy-two  hours  of  notification. 

[This  am^istice  has  been  signed  the  Eleventh  of  Novsnber,  Nine- 
te»i  Eighteen,  at  S  o'clock  French  time.] 

F.  FocH. 

R  £.  WlHTBS. 


A.    OBERNDOBrr. 

WmraBPELDT 
Vak  Salow. 
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Jannai;  2ft,  1919. 

The  conference,  haring  conaideied  the  proposals  for  the  creation 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  resolved  diat: 

It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  vorld  settlement  which 
the  associated  nations  are  now  met  to  establish  that  a  League  of  Na- 
tions be  created  to  promote  international  obligations  and  to  proTide 
safeguards  against  war. 

This  league  should  be  created  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
treat;  of  peace  and  should  be  open  to  every  dvillEcd  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

The  members  of  the  league  should  periodically  meet  in  interna- 
tional conference  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretaries  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  league  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

The  confer^ce  therefore  appoints  a  committee,  representative  of 
the  associated  Oovemments,  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  functions  of  the  league  and  the  draft  of  resolutions  in 
regard  to  breaches  of  the  laws  of  war  for  presentation  to  the  Peace 


That  a  commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  &om 
the  five  great  powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  hy  the 
other  powen,  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  re^rt  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

First — The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

Second — The  facts  as  to  breeches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
committed  by  the  forces  of  the  Qerman  Empire  and  their  allies 
on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present  war. 

Third — The  decree  of  responsibility  for  these  offenses  attaching  to 
particular  members  of  the  enemy's  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  St&tta  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed. 
4fi9 
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Fourth — The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate 
to  the  trial  of  tbeee  offeneea. 

Fifth — Any  other  matters,  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  abore,  which 
may  artee  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  and  vhich  the  commiasiou 
finds  it  useful  and  rderant  to  take  into  consideration.^ 

■  New  York  Timet,  Jsauary  2«,  1019. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  COVENANT  AND  DRAFT  OF  THE  CON- 
STlTimON  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NAUONS  AS  READ 
BY  PRESIDENT  WILSON  TO  THE  PLENARY  SESSION  OF 
THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  FEBBUAKY  14,  191» 


COVENANT 

PBEAHBLE — In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and 
to  B«jure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  ob- 
ligations not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  preacripUon  of  open,  just  and 
honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  finn  establishment  of 
the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct 
among  governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scru- 
pulous respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organiied 
people  with  one  another,  the  powers  signatoiy  to  this  covenant  adopt 
this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations : 

ARTICLE  I 

The  action  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under  the  terms  of  this 
covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instrumentalitr  of  a  meeting 
of  a  body  of  del^atee  repreienting  the  high  contracting  parties,  of 
meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an  Executive  Council,  and  ol 
a  permanent  international  secretariBt  to  be  established  at  the  seat 
of  the  League. 

ARTICLE  n 

Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intervals 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  matteia  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League. 
Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  hdd  at  the  seat  of  the 
League,  or  at  such  other  placee  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  Each 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  one  vote,  but  may  have 
not  more  than  three  repreeentatives. 
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ABTICLE  m 


The  Executive  Council  shall  coneiflt  of  r^reeentatiTes  of  the 
TTnited  States  of  America,  The  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  together  with  repreeentatives  of  four  other  Statee,  membera 
of  the  League.  The  selection  of  these  four  States  shall  be  made 
by  the  body  of  delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  think  fit.     Pending  the  appointment  of  these  representatives 

of  the  other  States,  representatives  of  shall  be  members  of 

the  Executive  Council. 

meetings  of  the  oouncil  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  at  whatever  place  may 
be  decided  on,  or,  failing  any  such  deciBion,  at  the  seat  of  the  Lesgne;, 
and  any  matter  -within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affect- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  power  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  council,  at  which  such  matters  directly  affecting  its  interests  are 
to  be  discussed,  and  no  decision  tahen  at  any  wiAftting  will  be  binding 
on  such  powers  unless  so  invited. 

ABTIOLE  IV 

AH  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  or  the 
Executive  Council  including  the  appointment  of  committees  to  in- 
veetigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  bo<iy  of  dele- 
gates or  the  Executive  Council,  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  States  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  body  of  delegates  and  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States  of 


ARTICLE  7 

The  permanent  secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at 

,  which  shall  constitute  the  seat  of  the  League.    The  secretariat 

shaU  comprise  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under 
the  general  direction  and  control  of  a  Secretary  Qeneral  of  the 
League,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  CouncU.  The  secre- 
tariat shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretory  General  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Executive  Council 

The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings 
of  the  body  of  delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Oouncil. 

The  ^:pensee  of  the  secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Statee  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the 
exp^isee  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
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ARTICLE  VI 


Sepresentativee  of  the  high  contractiug  parties  and  officials  of  the 
TiWguc,  vhen  engaged  in  the  buBineea  of  tho  League  shall  enjoy 
diplomatio  privUeges  and  imnrnnitiee,  and  the  buildings  occupied 
hj  the  League  or  its  officials,  or  by  repreeentatiTes  attending  it* 
meetings,  ^hall  enjoy  the  b^tefits  of  extra-territorialitr. 

AETICLE  Vn 

Admission  to  tb^  League  of  States,  not  signatories  to  the  covenant 
and  not  named  in  the  protocol  hereto  as  States  to  be  inrited  to  ad- 
here to  the  covenant,  requires  the  assent  of  not  lees  than  two-thirds 
of  the  States  represented  in  the  body  of  delegates,  and  ahaD  be  lim- 
ited to  fully  seU-goveming  countriea,  including  dominions  and  col- 
onies. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless  it  is  able  tQ  give 
effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  interna- 
tional obligations  and  unless  it  shall  oonform  to  such  principlea  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  naval  and  militaij 
forces  and  armamemta. 

ARTioi^  vm 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  the  principle  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety,  and  the  enforce- 
ment by  common  action  of  international  obligations,  having  special 
regard  to  the  geogr^bical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  Stat^ 
and  the  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such 
reduction.  The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  con- 
aideration  and  action  of  the  several  Governments  what  militery 
equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  te 
the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  program  of  disarmament;  and 
these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  pri< 
vato  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself  to 
grave  objections,  and  direct  the  Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the 
CFvil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
T^ard  being  had  to  the  neoeesitiea  of  those  countries  which  are  not 
able  to  manufacture  for  theonselvee  the  munitions  and  impl^nents 
of  war  necessary  for  thrir  safet?. 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  in  no  way  to  conceal  from 
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each  other  the  condition  of  such  of  tbdr  indnetrieB  as  are  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  vBiiike  purposes  or  the  scale  of  their  annamentB, 
and  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  interchange  of  infor- 
mation as  to  their  military  and  naval  prcvruns. 

ARTICLE  IX 

A  pennanoit  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  League 
on  the  execution  of  the  proTisions  of  Article  VIII,  and  on  military 
and  naval  questions  generaUr. 

AETIOLE  X 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  nndertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serre  as  against  eztOTnal  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  «i- 
isting  political  indepoidence  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  snch  aggression  the  EzecutiTe  ConnoO  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  vhidi  the  obligation  shaD  be  fulfilled. 

ASTICLE  XI 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  hij^  contracting  parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  League,  and  the  high  contracting  parties  reserve 
the  right  to  take  any  actitm  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual 
to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  frieudly  right  of 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Oouncil  to  any  circumstance 
affecting  international  intercourse  which  threatens  to  disturb  in- 
ternational peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  npoa 
which  peace  depends. 

ABTICLEXn 

The  hi^  contracting  parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  be- 
tween them  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  procersee  of 
diplomacy  ibej  will  in  no  case  resort  to  war  without  previousty 
submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Oounril  and  until  three  months  after 
the  sward  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  b^  the  Executive 
Oounci),  and  that  they  will  not  evoi  then  resort  to  war  as  against 
a  member  of  the  League  which  complies  with  the  award  of  the  ar- 
bitrators or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  OounciL 
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In  BUT  OM  under  this  article  the  award  of  tbe  arbitrators  ehall 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  be  made  within  eix  months  after  the  Bub- 
miseion  of  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE  Xrtl 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  wheaieTer  an?  dispute  or 
difficulty  shall  arise  between  them,  which  they  recognice  to  be  suit- 
able for  eubmisaion  to  arbitration  aod  which  cannot  be  Batiafa<;torily 
settled  by  diplomacy,  th^  will  submit  the  whole  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion. For  this  purpose  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case 
is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  or  stipulated 
in  an;  covenant  existing  between  them.  The  high  controctiiig  par- 
ties agree  that  the?  will  canr  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that 
may  be  rendOTed.  In  the  eveot  of  any  failure  to  carry  out  the  award 
the  Executive  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  can  beet  be  taken 
to  give  effect  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

The  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plane  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  court  of  int^national  justice,  and  this  court 
shall,  when  established,  be  competent  to  bear  and  determine  any  mat- 
ter which  the  parties  recognised  as  suitable  for  submission  to  it  for 
atbitratioQ  under  the  foregoing  article. 

ARTICLE  XV 

If  there  should  arise  between  States,  members  of  the  League,  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion OB  above,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they  will  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  party  to  the  dispute 
may  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretory  Oen- 
eral,  who  will  make  all  necessaiy  arrangementB  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  thereof.  For  this  purpose  the  parties  agree 
to  communicate  to  the  Secretary  Qeneral,  as  prompt);  as  possible, 
stetements  of  their  ca|e,  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papetB,  and 
the  Executive  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

Where  the  efforts  of  the  council  lead  to  the  settlem^t  of  the  dis- 
pute, a  stetement  shall  be  published,  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement,  together  with  sueh  explanations 
as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been  settled,  a  retort 
by  the  council  shall  be  published,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary 
facts  and  explanations  the  recommendation  which  the  council  think 
just  and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.    If  the  report  is 
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onaDunousI?  agreecl  to  b;  the  membera  of  the  council,  other  than 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
tbey  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  part7  which  oompliee  with  the  i«c- 
ommoidations,  and  that,  if  an;  part;  shall  r^use  so  to  comply  the 
council  shall  propose  measures  neceseai;  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations. If  no  Buch  unanimous  report  can  be  made  it  shall 
be  the  dut;  of  the  majorit;  and  the  privilege  of  the  minoril?  to  isene 
statements,  indicsting  what  ih^  bdiere  to  be  the  facts,  and  con- 
taining the  reasons  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Coimcil  ma;  in  an;  case  under  this  article  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  bod;  of  delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  re- 
ferred at  the  request  of  uther  part;  to  the  dispute  provided  that 
such  request  must  be  made  within  fonrteoi  da;8  after  the  submis- 
sion of  tiie  di^iute.  In  a  case,  referred  to  the  bod;  of  ddegat«e,  all 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  of  Article  XII.,  relating  to  the  ac- 
tion and  powers  of  the  Executive  CouncU,  shall  appV  to  the  action 
and  powers  of  the  bod;  of  delegates. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Should  an;  of  the  high  contracting  parties  break  or  disregard  its 
covenants  nnder  Article  XU.  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  membera  of 
the  League,  which  hereby  midertakes  inmiediatd;  to  subject  it  to 
the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of 
all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  cove- 
nant-breaking State  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-break- 
ing States  and  the  nationals  of  an;  Stat^  whether  a.  member 
of  the  Iieagne  or  not 

It  shall  be  the  dut;  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  case  to  rec- 
ommend what  effective  militar;  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agre^  further,  that  tbej  will  mu- 
tually support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic  meaBures 
which  may  be  taken  tmder  thie  article  in  order  to  minimice  the  Iobb 
and  inoonv^ence  resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they 
will  mntnall;  support  one  another  in  resisting  an;  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  b;  the  covenan^breaking  State  and 
that  the;  will  afford  passage  through  their  territor;  to  the  forces  of 
an;  of  the  high  contracting  parties  who  are  co-operating  to  protect 
the  covenants  of  the  League. 
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ABTIGLE  XVn 


In  the  OTfut  of  diBpntee  betweoi  one  State  member  of  the  League 
and  anothw  State  which  ia  not  a  manber  of  the  League,  or  between 
States  not  members  of  the  League,  the  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  the  State  or  States,  sot  membera  of  the  League,  shall 
be  iorited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League 
for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Exec- 
utire  Council  ma;  deem  just,  and  upon  acceptance  of  anj  such 
invitation,  the  above  proriaiona  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  mar  be  deemed  ueceetaTjr  b;  the  League. 

TTpon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Executive  Council  shall 
imroediatel;  institute  an  inquiir  into  the  circumstances  and  merits 
of  the  dispute  and  reconunencl  such  action  as  maj  seem  beet  and 
most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obli- 
gations of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  the  League, 
which  in  the  cose  of  a  State  member  of  the  League  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  Article  XII.,  the  provisions  of  Article  XTI.,  shall  be 
applicable  as  against  the  State  taking  Bucb  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  when  so  invited,  refuse  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  such 
dispute,  the  Executive  Council  ma^  take  such  action  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the 
settlemmt  of  the  dispntet 

ARTICLE  XVlll 
The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  League  shall  be  intrust- 
ed with  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition 
with  the  countries  In  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  neceesarr 
in  the  common  interest. 

ARTICLE  XIX 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which,  as  a  consequenoe  of  the 
late  war,  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereign^  of  tiie  States 
which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples 
not  yet  able  to  stand  hj  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions 
of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the 
well  being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of 
civilization  and  that  aecuritiea  ioi  the  performance  of  this  trust 
should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  League. 

The  beet  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  thia  principle  is  that 
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the  tutdftge  of  such  peoples  should  he  intmsted  to  advanced  na- 
tionB,  who  bjr  reason  of  their  reeourcee,  their  ezperieoce,  or  thmr 
geographical  position,  can  beat  undertake  thie  reaponsihilitr,  and  that 
this  tutelage  should  be  ezercieed  by  them  as  roandatoriee  on  behalf 
of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  nuindate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
territory,  its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities,  formerly  belonging  to  the  TnrkiBh  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  derdopmait  where  their  existence  as  inde- 
pend^it  nations  can  be  provisionally  recogniied,  subject  to  the  roi- 
dering  of  admin istra tire  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory 
power  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  Stand  alone.  The  wishes 
of  these  communitiee  must  be  a  principal-  consideration  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Oentral  Africa,  are  at  such 
a  stage  that  the  mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory,  subject  to  conditions  which  will  guarantee 
freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maint^iance 
of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the 
slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic,  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  militaiy  and  naval 
bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police 
purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the 
League. 

There  are  territoriee,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of 
the  South  Pacific  Isles,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  colters  of 
civilisation,  or  their  geographical  contigui^  to  the  mandatory  State 
and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws 
of  the  mandatory  States  as  integral  portions  thoeof,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  aboTS  motioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  State  shall  render  to  the 
League  an  annual  report  in  referwcs  to  the  territoiy  committed 
to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  mandatoiy  State,  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  in  each  case,  be  explicitly  defined 
by  the  Executive  Council  in  a  special  act  or  dtarter. 

The  high  contracting  parties  further  agree  to  establish  at  the 
seat  of  the  League  a  mandatory  commission  to  receive  and  exam- 
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ine  the  aanaAl  reporta  of  the  mandatoi;  powere,  and  to  assist  the 
League  in  insuring  the  obBerrance  of  the  terms  of  all  mandates. 

ABTICLE  XX 

The  high  contnctiug  parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  main- 
tain fair  and  hunuine  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to  that  end  agree 
to  establish  as  part  of  tiie  organization  of  the  League  a  permanent 
bureau  of  labor. 

AETICLE  XXI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  proTiaion  shall  be  made 
through  the  instnunentalitr  of  the  League  to  secure  and  maintain 
freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all 
States  monbers  of  the  League,  having  in  mind,  among  other  things, 
special  arrangemoite  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  regions 
derastBted  dnring  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

ARTICLE  XXn 
The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  place  nnder  the  control  of 
the  League  all  international  bureaus  alread?  established  h^  general 
treaties,  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they 
agree  tiiat  all  such  intanational  bureaus  t«  be  constituted  in  fu- 
ture shall  be  placed  under  control  of  the  League. 

ABTICLE  XXra 
The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  erer^  treaty  or  interna- 
tional engaganent  entered  into  hereafter  hj  any  State  member  of 
the  League  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretary  General 
and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such  treaty 
or  international  engagonent  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 

AETICLE  XXIV 
It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  body  of  delegates  from  time  to  time 
to  advise  the  reconsideration  by  States  m^nbers  of  the  League  of 
treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  of  international  con- 
ditions of  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

ARTICLE  XXV 
The  high  contracting  parties  severally  agree  that  the  present  cove- 
nant is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are  in- 
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oonsiBtcmt  witb  the  term§  thereof,  and  ulemiily  engage  that  they 
will  not  hereafter  mter  into  any  Migagementa  inconsistent  with  the 
tenna  thereof.  In  case  any  of  the  povers  signatory  hereto  or  sub- 
sequently admitted  to  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  party 
to  this  covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  this  coTcnant,  it  shall  be  the  dut?  of  such 
power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  ob- 
ligations. 

AETIOLE  IXVI 

Amoidments  to  this  corenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the 

States  whose  representatives  compose  the  Executive  Council  and  by 

three-fourths  of  the  States  whose  representatives  compose  the  body 

of  delegates. 
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COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OP  NATIONS  AS  EMBODIED  IN 
THE  TBEATT  OP  PEACE  (SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  «,  MTH 
C0N0BB88,  13T  SESSION) 


PAET  I 

The  high  contracting  parties,  in  order  to  promote  international  oo> 
operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and  seGurity  by  the 
acceptance  of  obliffations  not  to  reaort  to  war,  by  the  prescription  of 
open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  ee- 
tabliBbment  of  the  nnderBtandings  of  international  law  as  the  ac- 
tual rule  of  conduct  among  Oovemments,  and  t^  the  maintenance 
of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  trea^  obligations  in  the 
dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  agree  to  this  cove- 
nant of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  I. — The  original  members  of  the  League  of  K'ations 
shall  be  those  of  the  signatories  which  are  named  in  the  annex  to 
this  covenant  and  also  such  of  those  other  States  named  in  the  an- 
nex as  shall  accede  without  reservation  to  this  covenant.  Such  ac- 
cession shall  be  effected  by  a  declaration  deposited  with  the  secre- 
tariat within  two  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  covenant. 
Ifotice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  all  other  members  of  the  League. 

Any  fully  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named 
in  the  annex  may  become  a  member  of  the  League  if  its  admission 
is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  provided  it  shall  give 
effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  interna- 
tional obligations,  and  shall  accept  sack  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and 
armaments. 

Any  member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  i*» 
intention  so  to  do,  withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its 
international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  nnder  this  covenant 
shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE  2. — The  action  of  the  Leagne  under  this  covenant  shall 
471 
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be  effected  through  the  instnimentalit;  of  an  Aasembb'  and  of  a 
Council,  with  a  perman^it  secretariat. 

ARTICLE  3. — The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  League. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  require  at  the  seat  of  the  League  or  at  such  other 
places  as  may  be  decided  upon.  The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meet- 
ings with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or' 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  Assonbly  each  monber  of  the  League  shall 
have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  three  representatives. 

ARTICLE  4. — The  council  shall  consist  of  representativea  of  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  together  with  r^nMentatives 
of  the  four  other  members  of  the  League.  These  four  members  of 
the  League  shall  be  selected  by  the  assembly  from  time  to  time  in 
its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment  of  the  r^reeentativee  of  the 
four  members  of  the  League  first  selected  by  the  aesembly,  represen- 
tatives of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Greece  shall  be  members  of 
the  Council 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  the  Council  may 
name  additional  members  of  the  League  whose  representatives  shall 
always  be  members  of  the  Council;  the  Council,  with  like  ap- 
proval, may  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the  League  to  be 
selected  by  the  aes^nbly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 

The  council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, and  at  leaBt  once  a  year,  at  the  seat  of  the  League  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the 
spbero  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Any  members  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  council  shall 
be  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  council  during  the  consideration  of  matters  specially 
affecting  the  interests  of  that  member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  council,  each  member  of  the  League  repreaeited 
on  the  council  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  one 
r^resentative. 

ARTICLE  5. — Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this 
covenant  or  by  the  terms  of  the  present  trea^,  decisions  at  any  meM- 
ing  of  the  assembly  of  the  council  shall  requiro  the  agreement  of 
all  the  members  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matted  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  assembly  of  the  coun- 
ml,  including  the  appointment  of  committee  to  inveetigate  particular 
matters,  shall  be  r^ulated  by  the  asseonbly  or  by  the  countnl  and 
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may  b«  decided  by  a  majori^  of  the  League  TeprsBented  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  and  the  firet  meeUng  of  the 
council  shall  be  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

ABTICLE  e.— The  permanent  secretariat  shall  be  established  at 
the  seat  of  the  League.  The  secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary 
Qeneral  and  such  Secretaries  and  BtafF  as  may  be  required. 

Th«  first  Secretary  General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  an- 
nex. Thereafter  the  Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
council  with  the  approval  of  tlie  majority  of  the  assembly. 

The  Secretaries  and  staff  of  the  secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  General  with  the  approval  of  the  council.  The  Secre- 
tary General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  assem- 
bly and  of  the  council. 

The  ezpenaee  of  the  secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  mnubers  of 
the  League  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  TTnion. 

ARTICLE  7.— The  seat  of  the  league  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  seat  of  the  League 
shall  be  established  elsewhere. 

AU  positions  under  or  connecting  with  the  League,  including  the 
secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Bepreseotatives  of  the  members  of  the  League^  and  officials  of  the 
League  when  engaged  on  business  of  the  League,  shall  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its 
officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its  meeting  shall  be  invio- 
lable. 

ABTICLE  8. — The  members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforce- 
ment by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  cif- 
cumstances  of  each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction 
for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several  Govemmmts. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at 
least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Govern- 
ments, the  limits  of  armam^its  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  th^  concurrence  of  the  CounciL 

The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave 
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objectioiis.  The  Council  aball  advise  how  the  evil  efiecta  attendant 
upon  anch  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due  r^ard  being  had  to 
the  neceeeities  of  those  members  of  the  League  which  are  not  able 
to  manufacture  the  munitions  snd  implements  of  war  necessary  for 
their  safety. 

The  monbers  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  full  and  frank 
infonnation  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  naval  and  mili- 
tary programs  and  the  condition  of  such  of  their  industriee  &a  are 
adaptable  to  the  warlike  purpoeee. 

ABTIOLE  9. — A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to 
advise  the  Oonncil  on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Articlee 
1  and  8  and  on  military  and  naval  questions  generally. 

ABTIOLE  10. — The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect 
and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  monbers  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggreaaiou  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  iriiich 
this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

AETICLE  II.— Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediatdy 
affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  de- 
clared a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall 
take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard 
the  peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  ^nergency  should  arise  the 
Secretary  General  shall,  on  the  request  of  any  member  of  the  League, 
forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  CounciL 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the 
League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council 
any  circomstance  whatever  affecting  international  relations  which 
threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding 
between  nations  upon  which  peace  dep^ids. 

ARTICLE  13. — The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there 
should  arise  between  tfa^n  any  dispute  lik^  to  lead  to  a  rupture, 
they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award  1^  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council 

In  any  case  under  this  article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  r^urt  of  the  Council  shall 
be  made  within  six  months  after  the  submiaeion  of  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE  IS. — The  manbers  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever 
any  dispute  shall  exist  between  them  which  thej  recognise  to  be  suit- 
able for  submission  to  arbitration,  and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorilT 
settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to 
arbitration. 
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Disputw  aa  to  the  interpntation  of  a  treat?  as  to  any  question  of 
intamatiocal  law  aB  to  the  exiRtance  of  any  fact  vbich  if  eetabliahed 
would  constitute  a  hreach  of  any  ioteniational  obligation,  or  as  to 
tbe  extent  and  nature  of  the  rqiaratian  to  be  made  for  any  such 
breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  these  which  are  generally  suitable 
for  snbmiaaion  to  arbitration. 

For  the  eouaideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration 
to  which  the  case  ia  referred  shall  be  tiie  court  agreed  on  by  the 
partiee  to  the  dilute  or  Btipalat«d  in  any  convention  ezisting  be- 
twera  them. 

The  manbers  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  cany  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rraidered,  and  that  they  will  not 
resort  to  war  againat  a  member  of  the  Lsague  which  complies  there- 
with.  In  the  ereait  of  any  failure  to  carry  out  such  an  award,  the 
Council  shall  pnpoee  what  steps  ahould  be  taken  to  giro  effect 
thereto. 

AltTICLE  11.— The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the 
members  of  the  League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanmt  court  of  intonational  justice.  The  court  shall  be  com- 
petent to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  char- 
acter which  the  parties  thereto  anbniit  to  iL  The  court  may  also 
give  an  advisory  opinion  wpon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it 
by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly. 

AETICLE  15. — If  there  should  arise  between  members  of  the 
Iioegue  any  dispute  likdy  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  sub- 
mitted to  aibitration  in  acoordaoce  with  Article  18,  the  members  of 
tbe  League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council. 
Any  party  to  the  dispute  may  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary  Qeneral,  who  will 
make  all  necessary  arraDgementc  for  a  fuU  investigation  and  consid- 
n'ation  thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to 
the  Secretary  General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their 
esse  with  all  tbe  relevant  facts  and  papers,  and  the  Council  may 
forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlooent  of  the  dispute, 
and  if  such  efforts  ore  successful  a  statonent  ahall  be  made  public 
giving  Euch  facta  and  explanations  regarding  the  dispute  and  the 
terms  of  settlnurat  thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem  appropriate. 

If  the  diapute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unanimously 
or  by  a  majority  vote  ahall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  recommendations  which 
are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 
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Ad7  member  of  the  League  reported  on  tbe  Conmcfl  may  make  pnb- 
lic  a  gtatement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  coadosioiis 
re^rding  the  same. 

If  a  iqwrt  I7  the  council  is  unanimous!;  agreed  to  b?  tbe  mcan- 
bera  thereof  other  than  the  repree^itatiTes  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  tbe  dispute,  the  members  of  tbe  League  agree  that  they  will 
not  go  to  war  ivith  an;  par^  to  tbe  dispute  which  complies  with 
the  recommendatioDs  of  tbe  retort 

If  tbe  council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  tbe  members  thereof,  other  than  the  r^rescaitatlTes  of  one  or 
more  of  tbe  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  members  of  the  League  reserre 
to  tbcmselres  the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they  shall  consider 
necessary  for  tbe  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  tbe  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and 
is  found  by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  hj  interna- 
tional law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party, 
tbe  council  shaD  so  reprat  and  shall  make  no  recommradation  as  to 
its  settlement. 

The  council  may  in  any  case  under  this  article  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  assembly.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of 
either  party  to  the  diqiute  provided  that  such  request  be  made 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  tbe 
counciL 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  assonbly  all  the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  of  Article  12,  relating  to  the  action  and  powcte  of  the 
council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  asBembly,  provided 
that  a  report  made  by  the  assembly  if  concurred  in  by  tbe  repreeen- 
tatives  of  those  members  of  the  League  represented  on  tbe  council 
and  of  a  majori^  of  the  other  manbers  of  the  League,  exclusive  in 
each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall 
have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  the  council  concurred  in  by  all 
the  members  thereof  other  than  the  repreaentativee  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE  16. — Should  any  member  of  tbe  League  resort  to  war  tn 
diBF^sTd  of  its  covenants  under  Articles  IS,  13,  or  15,  it  shall  ipto 
facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other 
members  of  the  League,  i^icb  hereby  undertake  'ramediatdy  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  cove- 
nant-breaking State,  and  tbe  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  personal  int«oourse  between  the  nationals  of  tbe  corenant-breaking 
State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  ibe 
League  or  not 
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It  shall  be  the  dnt^  of  the  ooimcil  in  sach  case  to  recx>iiunand  to 
the  several  Qov&mraaitB  coficemed  what  e£Fective  militai?  or  naval 
force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the 
armed  forcu  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually 
support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which 
are  taken  under  ^his  article,  in  order  to  minimiEe  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they  wiU  mu- 
tually support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measuree  aimed 
at  one  of  their  number  by  the  cov«iant-breaking  State,  and  that  the? 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  afFord  passage  through  their  terri- 
tory to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  which  are 
co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the 
League  may  be  declared  to  be  no  longor  a  member  of  the  League  by 
a  vote  of  the  council  concurred  in  by  the  K^resoitatiTes  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 

ARTICLE  17. — In  tho  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the 
League  and  a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League  or  between 
States  not  members  of  the  League,  the  State  or  States  not  mranbers 
of  tho  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  member- 
ship in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  such  invitation  is  accepted, 
the  provisions  of  Articles  12  to  18,  inclusive,  shall  be  applied  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  deoned  necessary  by  the  Council. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Council  shall  immediately 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  rec- 
ommend such  action  as  may  seem  beet  and  most  efFectual  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall 
resort  to  war  against  a  member  of  the  League,  the  provisions  of 
Article  16  ahall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  of  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such 
dispute,  the  council  may  take  such  measures  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  will  prev^it  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settle 
laeat  of  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE  18. — ^Gveiy  treaty  or  international  engagement  altered 
into  hereafter  by  any  member  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith  r^^ 
istered  with  the  Secretariat,  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  published 
by  it  Xo  such  treaty  or  international  eagageanent  shall  be  binding 
until  so  registered. 
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ARTICLE  19,— The  Amemhiy  mar  <n>m  time  to  time  adnse  the 
reconsidostioii  by  manben  of  the  Le«sue  of  treetiee  whidt  have  be- 
come inapplicable  and  the  conaideration  of  international  oonditions 
whose  txintiniuuice  might  eadaofser  the  peace  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE  20.— The  members  of  the  League  aererally  agree  that 
this  ooTenaut  is  accepted  as  abrogating  aU  obligations  or  understand- 
ings inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof,  and  sol- 
emnly undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  member 
of  the  League,  hare  undertaken  any  obligationa  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  mranbers  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  snch  obligations. 

ARTICLE  21.— Nothing  in  this  oorenant  shall  be  deemed  to  af- 
fect the  Talidity  of  international  engagements,  such  aa  treaties  of  ar- 
bitration or  r^onal  onderstandings  like  the  Uonroe  Doctrine,  for 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peaee. 

ARTICLE  22. — To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  conse- 
quQice  of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  und^  the  sovereign^  of 
the  States  which  formeriy  goremed  them  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themseHTes  und^  the  etrenuotis 
conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  aivlied  the  principle 
that  the  well-being  and  derelopment  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civiliEBtion  and  that  secnriUes  for  the  performance  of  this 
trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  coTcaiant.  The  beet  method  of 
giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such 
people  should  be  intrusted  to  advanced  nations  who,  hj  reason  of 
their  resources,  tiieir  experience  or  their  geograi^cat  position  can 
best  undertake  this  Tesponsibilil?  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it, 
and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandataries 
on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
tcirritoTy,  its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognixed  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  until 
such  time  as  the?  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  com- 
munities must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
mandatary. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a 
stage  that  th«  mandatary  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
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of  the  territory  under  ecoiditioiM  which  will  ^arastee  freedom  of 
oonscience  and  religion,  anbject  onl;  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  morala,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade, 
the  arms  traffic,  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
eetablishment  of  fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of 
military  training  of  the  natirea  for  other  than  police  purposes  and 
the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities  for 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  other  members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the 
South  Pacific  Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  popu- 
lation, or  their  small  sise,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of 
civiliEation,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  territory  of  the 
maodataiy,  and  other  circumstancee,  can  be  best  administered  under 
the  laws  of  the  mandatary  as  inte^rral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject 
to  the  safesuards  above  mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
populations. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatary  shall  render  to  the  Coun- 
cil an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised 
by  the  mandatary  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  mem- 
hen  of  the  League,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by  the  CounciL 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  ex- 
amine the  annual  r^forts  of  the  mandataries  and  to  advise  the  Coun- 
cil on  all  tnatteis  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

ARTICLE  8S. — Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  international  conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon 
the  members  of  the  League : 

(A)  Will  endeavor  to  secure  and.  maintain  fair  and  humane  con- 
ditions of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  childrrai,  both  in  their  own 
countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations  extend  and  for  that  purpose  will  establish  and  main- 
tain the  necessaiy  international  organications; 

(B)  Undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  territories  under  their  control; 

(0)  Will  intrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over  the 
execution  of  agreements  with  r^ard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and 
childr^i,  and  the  traffic  in  opium  and  othw  dangerous  drugs. 

(D)  Will  intrust  the  League  with  the  goieral  supervision  of  the 
trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  con- 
trol of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest ; 

(E)  Will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  com- 
munication and  of  transit  and  equitoble  treatment  for  the  commerce 
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of  aU  members  of  the  Leagne.  In  thie  connection,  the  sperial  ne- 
cessities of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of  1&14-18  shall 
be  borne  in  mind; 

(F)  Will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  nutters  of  international  con- 
cem  for  the  prerention  and  control  of  disease. 

ARTICLE  24.— There  shall  be  placed  under  direction  of  the 
League  all  international  bureaus  already  established  hj  general  trea- 
ties if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consmt.  AH  such  international 
bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
national interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  gen- 
eral conventions  but  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  inter- 
national bureaus  or  commisaions,  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Counail  and  if  desired  by  the  parties 
collect  and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render  any 
other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  secretariat 
the  exp^ises  of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  League. 

ARTICLE  25. — The  membra  of  the  League  agree  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  eetablishment  and  co-operation  of  duly  authorised 
voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organizations  having  as  purposes  the 
improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation 
of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 

ARTICLE  26. — Amendments  to  this  covenant  will  take  effect  -when 
ratified  by  the  members  of  the  League  whose  representatives  compose 
the  council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  League  whose 
representatives  compose  the  assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  member  of  the  League  which 
signifies  its  dissent  tiierefrom  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be 
a  member  of  the  League. 

ATTNEXI 

ObIGONAL   HfSHBIHS  Or  THE  LbAQUB  or   IfiTIONS   SlONATOIOBS  OF  THB 

Trbaty  of  Peaci 

ITnited  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Em- 
pire, Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  Chine, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Hon- 
duras, Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Kicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Serb-Croat  and  Slovene  Stat^  Siam,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Uruguay. 
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StiJtbg  Invited  to  Aocbdx  to  the  Cotenaht 
Argentiue  Republic,  Chili,  Colombia,  Demmark,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, FaraKua:r,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Swedm,  Switzerland,  Vene- 
zuela. 

ANNEX  n 

EiBST  Skcretary  General  op  the  League  or  Nationb 

The  Honorable  Sir  James  Erie  Drummond,  E.  0.  IC.,  O.  0.  B. 
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Resolved  (iwo-tkirda  of  the  Senaton  pretent  cencurring  therein), 
That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  trea^ 
of  peace  with  Genuany  concluded  at  VenaiQee  on  the  88th  day  of 
June,  1919,  subject  to  the  follovinK  teserratione  and  understandings, 
wh^ch  are  hereby  made  a  part  and  condition  of  this  resolution  of 
ratification,  which  ratification  is  not  to  take  effect  or  bind  the  United 
States  until  the  said  reservations  and  understandings  adopted  by  the 
Senate  have  been  accepted  by  an  exchange  of  notes  as  a  part  and  a 
condition  of  this  resolutioa  of  ratification  by  at  least  three  of  the 
four  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  to  wit.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan: 

1.  The  tTnited  States  so  understands  and  construes  Article  I.  that 
in  case  of  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations,  as  pro* 
Tided  in  said  article,  the  United  States  shall  be  the  sole  judge  as 
to  whether  all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its  ohligationa 
under  the  said  covenant  have  been  fulfilled,  and  notice  of  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  may  be  given  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  United  States  aasumea  no  obligation  to  preserve  the  terri- 
torial integrit?  or  political  independence  of  any  other  country  or  to 
interfere  in  controversies  between  nations — ^whether  members  of  the 
League  or  not — under  the  provisions  of  Article  X.,  or  to  employ  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  under  any  article  of  the 
treaty  for  any  purpose,  unless  in  any  particular  case  the  Congress, 
w£ich,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war  or 
Ruthoriie  the  ranployment  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  provide. 

3.  No  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  under  Ar- 
ticle ZXn.,  Fart  I.,  or  any  other  provision  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Germany,  except  by  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  exclusively  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  questions  are  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction  and  declares 
that  all  domestic  and  political  questions  relating  wholly  or  in  part 
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to  its  internal  affaire,  iaduding  immigntioii,  labor,  coastwise  traffic, 
the  tariff,  commerce,  the  suppression  of  traffic  in  women  and  children, 
and  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drags,  and  all  other  domestic 
questions,  are  Bolel?  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  are  not  under  this  treatfr  to  be  submitted  in  any  way  either  to 
ariiitration  or  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembl; 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  an;  ag^icy  thereof,  or  to  the  decision 
or  Tecommendation  of  any  other  power. 

5.  The  United  States  will  not  anhmit  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry 
by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  pro- 
vided for  in  said  trea^  of  peace,  any  queetions  whi<^  in  the  judgment 
of  the  United  Statee  depend  upon  or  relate  to  its  long-established 
policy,  conunouly  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  said  doctrine  is  to 
be  interpreted  l^  the  United  States  alone  and  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  wholly  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  said  League  of  Nations  and  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  any  provision  contained  in  the  said  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany. 

«.  The  United  Statee  withholds  its  assent  to  Articles  CLYI., 
CLVII.,  and  CLVllL,  and  reserree  full  liber^  of  action  with  respect 
to  any  controTer^  which  may  arise  under  said  articles  between  the 
Bepublic  of  China  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

7.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  provide  I7  law  for  the 
appointment  of  the  TepresentatiTes  of  the  United  Statee  in  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  may  in  ita 
discretion  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  any 
commission,  committee,  tribunal,  court,  council,  or  conference,  or 
in  the  selection  of  any  manbers  thereof  and  for  the  appointment  of 
members  of  said  commissions,  committees,  tribunals,  courts,  councils, 
or  conferencee,  or  any  other  repreeentativea  under  the  treaty  of  peace, 
or  in  carrying  out  ita  provisions,  and  until  such  participation  and 
appointment  have  been  so  provided  for  and  the  powers  and  duties 
of  such  r^reaentatives  have  been  defined  by  law,  no  person  shall 
represent  the  United  States  under  either  said  League  of  Nations  or 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  or  be  authorized  to  perform  any 
act  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  thereunder,  and  no  citinen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  selected  or  appointed  as  a  member  of 
said  commissions,  committees,  tribunals,  courts,  councils,  or  con- 
ferences except  with  the  approve  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  United  Statee  understands  that  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission will  regulate  or  interfere  with  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany,  or  from  Germany  t»  the  United  States,  only  when  the 
United  States  I7  act  or  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approves  such 
T^Tulation  or  interference. 
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9.  The  United  States  ehsll  not  be  obligated  to  contribute  to  any 
ezpeneee  of  the  League  of  Kations,  or  of  the  secretariat,  or  of  any 
commissi  on,  or  committee,  or  conference,  or  other  ag«ac7,  organized 
under  the  League  of  Nations  or  und»  the  treat?  or  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  treaty  prorisions,  unless  and  until  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  available  for  such  expenses  shall  hare  been  made  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

10.  If  the  United  States  shall  at  any  time  adopt  any  plan  for  the 
limitation  of  annament  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  under  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII.,  it  reeerree  the  right 
to  increase  such  armaments  without  the  consent  of  the  council  vhen- 
«Ter  the  United  States  is  threatened  with  invasion  or  engaged  in  war. 

11.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  permit,  in  its  discre- 
tion, the  nationals  of  a  covenant-breaking  State,  as  defined  tn  Article 
XVI.  of  the  covenant  of  the  Le^ue  of  Nations,  residing  within  the 
United  States  or  in  countries  other  than  that  violating  said  Article 
XVT.,  to  continue  their  commercial,  financial,  and  personal  relations 
with  the  nationals  of  the  United  States, 

12.  Nothing  in  Articles  CCXCVI.,  OCXCVII.,  or  in  any  of  the 
annexes  thereto  or  in  any  other  article,  section,  or  annex  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Germany  shall,  as  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  be  taken  to  mean  any  confirmation,  ratification,  or  approval 
of  any  act  otherwise  illegal  or  in  contravention  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

13.  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Part  XIII.  (Articles 
CCCLXXXVII.  to  CCCOXXVII.  inclusive)  unlns  Congress  by  act 
or  joint  resolution  shall  hereafter  make  provision  for  representation 
in  the  organization  eetabU^ed  l^  said  Fart  Xili.  and  in  such  event 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  will  be  governed  and  condi- 
tioned by  the  provisions  of  such  act  or  joint  reeolutlDn. 

14.  The  United  Stotea  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  any 
election,  decision,  report  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  in 
which  any  member  of  the  League  and  its  self-governing  dominions, 
colonies,  or  parts  of  empire,  in  the  ni^ngtito  have  cast  more  than 
one  vote,  and  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  an;  decision, 
report,  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  arising  out  of  any 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  any  member  of  the  League 
if  such  member,  or  any  self-governing  dominion,  colony,  empire  or 
part  of  empire  united  with  it  politically  has  voted. 
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Abdication  of  the  Kaieer  de- 
manded, most  he  go?  212- 
213;  abdication  announced, 
213 ;  hie  signed  abdication, 
219 ;  of  mlers  of  German 
States,  233;  of  Queen  of 
Netherlande   demanded,   232. 

"Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  Ger- 
many to  restore,  347. 

Agawam.    Speed  in  building,  62. 

Age  of  draftees  extended,  35-37. 

Albania,  Claims  of,  326. 

Albemarle,  Lord  and  Lady,  pre- 
sent portrait  of  Washington, 
104. 

Alexander,  King  of  Greece. 
Fourth  of  July  greetings,  105. 

Alien  Property  Custodian,  his 
duties,  63;  proper^  seized  by, 
64;  extension  of  his  powers, 
63,  64. 

Alliances,   entangling,   309-310. 

Allies,  the,  call  for  troops,  36 
Lloyd  George  on  the  call,  49- 
50 ;  food  supply  for,  54 ; 
Hoover's  appeal,  54,  56;  toI- 
untary  rationing,  54^5? ; 
amount  of  food  sent,  56. 

Allies,  the,  feeding,  56,  57. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  324,  345. 

Amendments  proposed  to  League 
of  Nations  by  neutral  powers, 
312;  by  Mr.  Taft,  312,  313, 
320,  390-391;  by  Stmator 
Borah,  297-298;  by  Japan, 
312 ;  by  Switzerland,  313 ;  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  318,  320;  Com- 
mittee on  FoT^gn  BeUtions, 


401,  403 ;  majority  report, 
404-405 ;  lost,  419-420. 

American  Defense  Society,  67. 

American  Library  Association, 
84. 

American  Protective  League,  44, 
47,  48. 

American  troops  in  Bussis,  227. 

Andrassy,  Count  Julian,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  AfFairs,  199; 
appeals  to  Lansing,  202;  re- 
signs, 205. 

Anniversary  of  landing  of 
American  troops  in  lE^ance. 
Poincar^  to  President  Wil- 
son, 99;  Poinear6  to  General 
Pershing,  100;  C14menceau  to 
General  Pershing,  100;  Gen- 
eral Petain  to  Pershing*,  100. 

Arab  nation,  325. 

Archangel,  American  troops  in, 
227. 

Armistice  with  Bulgaria,  168- 
169,  170;  excitement  in  Ger- 
many, 173-174 ;  in  Vienna, 
175;  Austria  asks  peace,  176; 
Germany  asks  peace,  176-179; 
the  Kaiser  announces  peace 
offer  to  his  army,  182 ;  Presi- 
dent's reply  to  Germany's  of- 
fer, 183 ;  answer  of  Germany, 
187;  reply  of  the  President, 
190-192;  Turkey  asks  peace, 
192-193;  President  answers 
Austria,  195;  reply  of  Ger- 
many, 196-197;-  answers  of 
the  President,  198-199;  Ger- 
many answers  the  President, 
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200;  Axutria  sake  him  to  act, 
200;  appeal  to  LanBtng,  202; 
rumors  of  collapse  of  Austria 
and  Germany,  208-206;  Gen- 
eral Diaz  delivers  terms  to 
Anetria,  205 ;  Austria  accepts, 
206;  War  Council  drafts 
terms  for  Germany,  206- 
207;  Foch  to  deliver  them, 
306;  Uemorandum  on  the 
terms,  206-207;  the  first  Ger- 
man delegation,  207;  false 
rumor  of  an  armistice,  208; 
Foch  notified  by  the  Germans, 
209-210;  explanation  of  the 
false  announcement,  SlO-812; 
Germany  signs  the  Armistice, 
215;  the  President  reads  tiie 
terms  to  Congress,  222;  the 
two  texts  compared,  222-226; 
Ebert  denounces,  285;  ex- 
tended, 286;  efFort  to  obtain 
modification,  292-993;  Foch 
refuses,  292 ;  protest  to  Foch, 
293;  again  extended,  328; 
anger  of  Germany,  329. 

Armistice,  false  report  of,  208; 
explanation  of,  210-212. 

Army — B^istration,  June, 
1918,  32,  33;  Crowder's  ad- 
dress, 32-33;  number  regis- 
tered, 33;  classification,  34; 
draft  age  extended,   36,   37; 

SToclamation  by  the  Presi- 
ent,  38;  registration,  August 
36,  37;  registration  in  Sep- 
tember, 38,  40,  41;  number 
regifiUred,  41 ;  Student  Army 
Training  Corps,  41-43;  Al- 
lies' call  for  troops,  49 ;  IJoyd 
George  on  the  call,  49-fiO; 
movement  of  troops,  60 ;  num- 
ber sent,  50,  61;  Germans 
press  on,  61;  Vice  Admiral 
TOD  Cap«lle  on,  61;  French 
ports  tued  by  army,  86 ;  placed 


at  disposal  of  Marshal  Foch, 
85,  86;  the  First  Division  at 
Cantigny,  88 ;  the  Marines  at 
Ch&teau-Thierry,  89;  foreign 
newspapers  on  the  fight,  89- 
94;  Lloyd  George  on  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  94;  Second  Di- 
vision on  the  Marn^  88,  89 ; 
Marines  take  Belleau  Wood, 
94-99;  Celebration  of  anniver- 
sary of  landing  of  our  troops 
in  France,  99-101;  the  Ger- 
man fifth  offensive,  108 ; 
Third  Division  at  the  Marne, 
108-110;  battle  line,  July 
16th,  110;  Allied  ofFensive. 
Jnly  Utii,  111;  First  Divi- 
sion, 111-112;  Second  Divi- 
sion, 111-112;  Fourth  Divi- 
sion, 112,  115;  26th  Divisioa 
captures  Torcy,  Bellean,  Giv- 
TV,  113;  Germans  evacuate 
Chateau-Thierry,  113 ;  Epieds, 
113;  Allied  front,  114;  42d 
Division  crosses  the  Ourcq, 
114;  Sergy,  114;  Fismes, 
115;  and  Vesle  crossed,  115; 
St.  Mihiel  salient,  116-121; 
King  George  sends  congratu- 
lations, 121;  Lloyd  George 
and  General  Haig,  122 ;  Poiu- 
carfi,  122 ;  fitting  in  Fland- 
ers, 124-126;  Gen.  Defeoutte 
on,  126;  near  Itheims,  129; 
moved  to  Mense-Argonne, 
130;  first  phase  of  the  battle, 
130-132;  the  "lost  Battalion," 
132;  the  second  phase,  132- 
134;  second  American  Army, 
135 ;  the  Armistice,  136-136 ; 
the  march  to  the  Ehine,  237- 
240;  number  of  troops  in 
Europe,  136 ;  in  Eussia,  227. 

Article  Till.,  294. 

Article  X.  of  the  Covenant,  ob- 
jectioDS    to,    296,    298,    304, 
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318,  322 ;  382 ;  390 ;  891 ;  396 ; 
a  moral  obligation,  397-398; 
U.  S.  not  to  assume  obliga- 
tions under,  402;  the  Presi- 
dent on,  407,  411,  412,  413, 
414,  424,  426,  426,  427;  bi- 
partisan conference  on,  437- 
438  and  note;  Mr.  Taft,  438, 
note;  the  "round  robin,"  443 
and  note;  the  Senate,  447; 
the  President  on,  448;  new 
reservations  on,  449  and  note. 

Article  XII.,  302. 

Assembly,  Qennan  National, 
234,  835,  236,  253,  285,  389, 
350-362. 

Asqnith,  Herbert  Henry,  favors 
punishing  of  German  war 
criminals,  251. 

Atrocities,  German,  Allied  note 
on,  364-366. 

Attomey-Oeneral,  explains  raid 
on  slackers,  46-49. 

Australia,  claims  of,  283;  on 
League  of  Nations,  312-313. 

Austria,  peace  speech  of  Baron 
Burian,  148-150;  bis  speech 
to  German  newspaper  men, 
151-152 ;  Austrian  peace  note, 
156-160 ;  American  news- 
papers on  the  note,  160-163; 
British  journals  on  the  note, 
163-164;  Balfour,  164;  Ger- 
many on  the  note,  165 ;  I«ns- 
ing's  reply,  165,  166;  German 
press  on  the  reply,  166 ;  Bul- 
garian Armietnce,  168-170; 
excitement  in  Vienna,  174- 
176;  Armistice  asked,  176; 
Emperor  to  his  people,  194; 
President's  answer  to  Aus- 
trian peace  offer,  19S;  Aus- 
tria accepts,  200;  Count  An- 
drassy  appeals  to  Lansing, 
202;  revolution  in,  204-206; 
Amistioe  sigiied,  206. 


Antomobile  owners.  Voluntary 
conservation  of  gasoline,  62- 


Balfonr,  Arthur  J.,  110,  144, 
147,  157;  on  Austrian  note, 
164-166;  favors  League  of 
Nations,  251. 

Barrage,  The  mine  barrage  in 
the  North  Sea,  30-31. 

Barrett,  Dorothy,  sinking  by  a 
submarine  described,  25. 

Baseball,  game  on  Chelsea  field, 
The  King  present,  104. 

Bastile  Day,  Americans  cele- 
brate, 107-108. 

Bastin,  B.  H.,  prisoner  on  UK- 
140,  15,  16;  describes  attack 
on  Diamond  thoai  Light  Ship, 
19-20 ;  experiences  on  the 
UK-140  described,  20-21. 

Battles— Cantigny,  88 ;  Chateau- 
Thierry,  89;  Belleau  Wood, 
94-99;  on  the  Mame,  108- 
110;  advance  to  the  Vesle, 
113-115;  St.  Mihiel,  116-121; 
in  Flanders,  124-126;  Meuse- 
Argonne,  129-135. 

Battle  lines  in  France,  April, 
May,  June,  1918,  86,  87,  89. 

Belgian  Army,  Fouriib  of  July 
greetings  to  Pershing,  106. 

Belgium,  von  Kuhlmann  on, 
142;  von  Hertling  on,  145, 
146 ;  Berlin  Tageblatt  on, 
147;  VoMSckt  Zeitung  on, 
147 ;  Qtrmania  on,  147 ; 
Vice-Councillor  Preyer  on, 
156;  reported  German  peace 
ofiFer  to.  160;  German  Chan- 
cellor on,  179 ;  protests  against 
representation,  282;  on  abro- 
gation of  treaty  of  1839,  330. 

Belleau  Wood,  94-99;  called 
"Bois  de  la  Brigade  de 
Marine,*  99. 
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(Bentinck,  CSonnt,  Kaiser  finds 
refuge  in  his  castle,  216,  217. 

Bernstorff,  Connt  von,  66. 

Bipartisan  Conference,  The, 
437-438 ;  reserrations,  443  and 
note. 

Boards,  War  Industries,  68 ;  War 
Labor,  60,  61,  62;  Sugar 
Board,  66. 

"Bois  de  la  Brigade  de  Marine" 
order  of  General  Degoutte,  99. 

Borah,  William  Edgar,  Senator 
from  Idaho,  resolution  on 
treaty  of  peace  before  it  was 
nude,  349;  resolution  on 
Monroe  Doctrine,  qnestions 
Mr.  Taft,  297-298;  reeeiTes 
copy  of  the  treaty,  378;  at- 
tempts to  read  it,  379 ;  Borah- 
Johnson  statement  of  confer- 
ence with  the  President,  397- 

Boundaries,  324,  325,  326-327, 
330;  in  the  treaty,  345. 

Bourgeois,  Leon,  270,  286. 

Bread,  Victory  bread,  64;  ra- 
tioning, 64,  66. 

Brest,  reception  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 254-256. 

Brest-Litovak  treaty,  176. 

British  Army  in  Picardy  and 
Flanders,  1918,  85.  General 
Haig  "With  our  backs  to  the 
wall,"  88 ;  the  German  drives, 
85-87. 

Brockdorff-Bantzau,  Count  von, 
German  plenipotentiary,  337 ; 
receives  the  treaty,  insulting 
speech,  344;  protest  against 
teeaty,  363-364;  against  ex- 
clusion from  League,  354; 
note  on  labor  and  repatria- 
tion, 354;  against  economic 
boundary  reparation  terms, 
366;  more  notes,  356;  Cabi- 
net declines  to  sign,  356-357; 


counter     proposal, 

sends   protest   of    delegation, 

359-364. 

Bryan,  William  J.,  appeal  for 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  79-80; 
speech  at  Jackson  dinner,  436- 
436. 

Bulgaria  asks  an  anmstice,  168- 
169;  German  press  on,  169; 
armistice  signed,  170;  Ger- 
man press  on  Bulgaria,  173- 
174;  excitement  in  Vienna, 
176,  176;  King  Boris  abdi- 
cates. 205-206. 

Buriao,  Baron,  on  terms  of 
peace,  148-160;  151-152. 

Cabinet,  The  German,  will  not 
sign  treaty,  356-357;  counter 
proposal,  358-359 ;  resign, 
368. 

Cables,  The,  taken  over,  244, 
246. 

Cantigny,  captured  by  First  Di- 
vision, 88. 

Cape  Cod,  vessels  oS,  sunk  by 
submarine,  13. 

Capelle,  Admiral  von,  belittles 
troop  movement,  61. 

Charles,  Emperor  of  Austria,  to 
his  people,  194. 

Chateau-Thierry,  Third  Divi- 
sion at,  fight  of  the  Marines, 
89;  foreign  newspapers  on, 
89-94;  Lloyd  George  on,  94. 

Chicago,  raid  on  slackers,  45. 

Chinese,  refuse  to  sign  treaty, 
375. 

Classification  of  registrants,  33- 
34. 

CMmenceau,  Georges,  appeal  for 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  80; 
coDgratnlates  Pershing,  100; 
on  a  new  balance  of  power, 
264 ;  chairman  of  Peace  Con- 
ference   273;  small  nations 
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Eroteet  to,  282;  epeech  on  de- 
vering  treaty,  343-344;  an- 
swer of  Brockdorff-Bantzau, 
344;  German  notes  to,  354, 
365;  sends  Allies'  review  of 
Oekman  atrocities,  364-368; 
Scapa  Flow  note,  872-373; 
speech  at  eigning  of  the 
treaty,  374. 

Cloture,  426, 426. 

CInbB,  Tationed,  64,  56, 

Coal,  war  economy  in  use  of, 
58 ;  President  appeals  to  min< 
era,  58,  69. 

Coblenz,  American  army  en- 
ters, 238-239. 

Colleges,  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps,  41-43;  vote 
on  reserratioDS  to  League, 
437. 

Colonies,  the  German  Claims 
of  the  Allies  to,  283;  British 
press  on,  284-285. 

Commons,  the  House  of,  iSr. 
Bonar  Law  announces  Ameri- 
can victory,  110. 

Congress,  BiU  to  extend  draft 
«ge,  37 ;  "work  or  fight" 
amendment,  37-38 ;  Mr.  tam- 
pers objects,  38;  the  Act 
signed,  38;  gives  power  to 
ti^e  over  telephone,  cable  and 
telegraph  lines,  62 ;  President 
addresses  on  finance,  69-71; 
amount  of  money  needed,  71 ; 
President  reads  text  of  Ar- 
mistice, 232-326 ;  The  Anunal 
Message,  December,  1918, 
246-247;  the  President  an- 
nounces he  will  attend  Peace 
Conference,  247;  Senators  op- 
pose, 248-249;  Senator  Fr&- 
linghnysen  on  League  of  Na- 
tions, 248;  President  requests 
Congress  not  to  discuss  Lea- 
gue,   293;    adjourns   leaving 


business  undone,  protest  of 
the  President,  306-307;  called 
in  extra  session,  322. 

Conscription,  Induetiial,  "work 
or  fight"  order,  34,  36, 

Conservation  of  food,  64;  Vic- 
tory bread,  64 ;  sugar,  54,  65 ; 
meat,  64,  65 ;  scarcity  of 
sugar,  55;  amount  of  food 
saved  for  tiie  Allies,  56 ;  Hoo- 
ver'a  second  appeal,  56-57;  of 
fuel,  68,  59;  of  gasoline,  62- 
63;  of  travel,  63. 

Connter-proposal  of  Germany, 
358-369. 

Creel,  George,  244-246. 

Crowder,  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral. Address  to  registrants, 
32-33 ;  "Work  or  fight"  order, 
34-35 ;  asks  extension  of  draft 
age,  36,  37 ;  on  August  regis- 
tration, 37;  on  slackers,  44, 

Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  ob- 
servation tower  captured,  131 ; 
flees  to  Holland,  217. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  325,  345,  348, 
359. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  Secretary  of 
Navy,  on  the  submarine  raid, 
8 ;  telegram  to  London  Times, 
8. 

Danzig,  324,  345. 

Degoutte,  General,  Belleau 
Wood  to  be  called  "Bois  de  la 
Brigade  de  Marine,"  99;  on 
Americans  in  Flanders,  126. 

Denmark,  324.    Schleswig,  346. 

Devastation  by  the  Germans, 
St.  Quentin,  136;  the  French 
Government  protests  Repara- 
tions Committee,  136-137 ; 
United  States  protests,  138. 

Diaz,  General,  receives  Bulgar- 
ia's offer  of  peace,  168-170; 
delivers     terms    to     Austria, 
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205;  signB  Aaetriaa  Aniu»- 
tice,  SOe. 

Director  Qeneral  of  BailrOftds, 
ftsks  people  not  to  travel,  63. 

Domeatic  and  political  isauee  re- 
serred,  403,  417. 

Dover,  welcome  to  President, 
260. 

Draft  of  June,  1918,  3%;  Qen- 
eral  Crowder's  address  to  reg- 
ifltrants,  32-33;  number  reg- 
istered, 33 ;  claBai£catioii,  34 ; 
"work  or  fi]^f '  order,  34-36 ; 
age  limit  extended,  36;  proc- 
lunatiou  by  the  President  38 ; 
regiBtration,  Augoat  24th,  39 ; 
registration,  September  12th, 
38,  39,  40;  the  drawing,  41. 

Earle,  Balph,  Hear  Admiral,  31. 

East  Pruflaia,  330,  345. 

Ebert,  Frederich,  232;  appeals 
for  food,  230;  in  power,  233; 
denounces  Armistice,  285 ; 
President  of  Germany,  S86; 
denoimcefl  the  treaty,  351-352. 

Eightieth  Division  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  130. 

Eighty-Second  Division,  119;  in 
ihe  Aigonue,  130. 

Eighty-Ninth  Division,  119. 

"Emblem  and  Conscience  Day," 
81. 

Emergency  Meet  Corporation, 
61,  52. 

Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy, 
Fourth  of  July  greetings,  106. 

Employment  Service,  The  Unit- 
ed States,  60,  61. 

Erzberger,  Mathias,  heads  arm- 
istice commisBton,  209;  signs 
Armistice,  214r-316 ;  seeks 
modification  of,  292;  protests 
to  Foch,  292-293. 

Ezen^tion  from  war  aernix, 
31. 


Fabricated  ships.  52. 

Fall,  Albert  B.,  Senator— New 
Mexico,  400;  amendment  ex- 
cluding IT.  S.  from  represen- 
tation on  conunissions,  416, 
416. 

Farewell  Address,  Washington's, 
309-310,  317. 

Fifth  Division,  119. 

Fifty-Second  Division,  113 ; 
forced  passage  of  the  Ourcq, 
114;  t^es  Sergy,  114;  at  St. 
llihiel,  119;  in  the  Argonne, 
135. 

Finances,  The  President  ad- 
dresses Congress  cm,  70-71; 
amount  of  money  needed,  how 
to  be  raised,  71;  Red  Cross 
drive,  71-74;  War  Chest  in 
Philadelphia,  71-?4;  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps,  74;  tJie  Presi- 
dent's appeal,  74-75;  amount 
sold,  76 ;  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan,  76-77;  the  President's 
appeal,  78,  79;  Mr.  Bryan's 
appeal,  79-80 ;  Clemenceau's 
appeal,  80;  drive  in  Phila- 
delphia, 81-82;  oversubscrip- 
tion, 83;  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  84;  Victory  Loan, 
84. 

Finland,  274. 

First  Division,  training  in 
France,  87;  captures  Cantig- 
ny,  88;  London  Times  on,  88; 
move  to  west  of  Soissons,  111 ; 
fighting,  July  18-21, 111-112; 
at  St.  Mihiel,  119;  in  the  Ar- 
gonne, 130. 

Fiume,  326-327;  the  President 
asked  to  arbitrate,  327 ;  irrita- 
tion in  Italy,  332;  delegates 
to  conference  threatento  with- 
draw, 332,  335,  336;  delegates 
leave,  338;  the  President  on 
ihe  issue,  338-339;  Orlando 
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replies,  339-340 ;  London  press 
on,  340-341 ;  feeling  in  Itome, 
341-342 ;  Presidenf  e  mem- 
orandum, 444-445;  tile  press 
on,  444-446. 

Flags,  French  battle  fl^s  to  be 
restored,  347;  burned,  373. 

Flanders,  American  Army  in, 
126. 

Fleet,  surrender  of  the  German, 
240-S41. 

Foch,  Uarshal,  Americsn  Arm; 
placed  at  his  disposal,  86-87 ; 
German  delegation  to  receive 
terms  of  Armistice,  208;  be- 
gins offensiTe,  110;  received, 
208-209 ;  Armistice  signed, 
214-215 ;  German;  protests 
to,  292-293. 

Food  conservation  iveek,  367; 
Congress  asked  for  money  to 
feed  Europe,  267;  Europe's 
need  of,  267-269. 

Food,  Hoover  on  supply,  64; 
conservation  of,  64;  ration- 
ing of  clubs,  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  homes,  64,  56; 
causes  of  scarcity  of  si^r, 
56;  saving  of  food  effe<^, 
56;  shipments  to  the  Allies, 
66 ;  restrictions  lifted,  66. 
Hoover's  second  appeal,  66, 
67. 

Foreign-bom  citizens,  sign  a 
Declaration  of  Indepenctnce, 
103. 

"Four  Point  Speech"  of  the 
President,  101-102. 

Fourth  Division,  fighting  with 
the  French,  118,  116;  at  St. 
Mihiel,  119;  in  the  Argonne, 
130. 

Foarth  of  July,  great  launch- 
ing, 63,  64;  Wilson's  Four 
Point  Speech,  101-102;  cele- 
bration in  Philadelphia,  102- 


EX  tel 

103 ;  Lloyd  George  to  Persh- 
ing, 103;  greetings  from  the 
British  arjny,  103;  King' 
George  at  Chelsea,  104 ; 
Washington's  portrait,  104 ; 
greetings  from  Foincar^,  104 ; 
from  King  of  the  Belgians, 
King  of  Italy,  King  of 
Greece,  106;  Joffre,  the  Bel- 
gian Army,  Lord  Beading, 
Mayor  of  Meur,  106;  Tar- 
dieu,  106;  celebrations  at 
Some,  Turin,  Florence,  Ge- 
noa, etc.,  107. 

"Fourteen  Points,"*  361,  362, 
366,  367,  368. 

France,  our  troops  carried  in 
French  ships,  50,  note;  ports 
used  by  our  army,  86;  Ameri- 
can Army  at  disposal  of 
Foch,  86-86;  German  drives, 
86-87,  108;  fighting  in,  86- 
140;  German  devastation  in, 
136-139;  Foch  and  the  arm- 
istice, 808-212,  214-215;  re- 
covers Alsace-Lorraine,  224; 
troops  in  Bussia,  227;  the 
President  reaches  Brest,  364; 
speech  of  the  Mayor,  364-365; 
reception  in  Paris,  256 ; 
speech  of  President  Poin- 
carA,  266-267;  reply,  258; 
Sorbonne  confers  degrees, 
369;  Peace  Conference  opens, 
273;  disposition  of  territory 
west  of  the  Bhine,  331 ;  Ger- 
man war  ships,  339-330; 
treaty  not  severe  enough, 
348;  Lloyd  George  and  Wil-' 
son  t«  sed£  to  pledge  their 
countries  to  aid,  348;  Wil- 
son's farewell  to,  376;  Clem- 
enceau  refuses  to  make  treaty 
public,  378;  Bon  Soir  sends 
copies  to  Chamber,  378;  rati- 
fies treaty,  439;  violated  by 
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Germany,  4S9-430;  Germajiy 

to   sign    new    protocol,    431- 

432. 
Freedom  of  the  Se&B,  Viscoimt 

Grey  on,  251-253. 
Fuel,   voluntary   war   economy, 

heatless  nightfi,  68;  President 

appeals  to   coal   miners,   59; 

conservation  of  gasoline,  62- 

63. 

Gasoline,  volnntary  conserva- 
tion of,  62-63. 

Geddes,  Sir  Auckland,  punisli- 
ment  of  Germany,  251. 

German  Colonies,  CUims  of  the 
Allies  to,  283. 

German  language,  opposition  to 
its  use,  libraries  withdraw 
books,  67;  names  disused,  67; 
opposition  to  publication  of 
newspapers,  to  teaching,   67. 

German  proper^  confiscated, 
63-64. 

Germans  interned,  69. 

Germany,  peace  speeches  of  von 
Kuhlmann  and  tod  Hertling, 
141-147;  newspapers  on  the 
Belgian  issue,  147;  Kaiser's 
speech  at  Essen,  152-153; 
Vice-Chancellor  Praeger  on 
peace,  154-156;  on  Austria's 
peace  note,  165 ;  von  Hertling 
on  IT.  9.  answer  to  peace 
note,  166-168.  Press  on  Bul- 
garian Armistice,  173-174 ; 
von  Hertling  and  von 
Hintze  resign,  174;  the  Kai- 
ser to  the  Fatherland  Party, 
174;  new  cabinet,  174;  asks 
armistice,  176;  peace  speech 
of  Maxmilian,  177-179;  the 
Kaiser  announces  offer  to  the 
army,  182 ;  reply  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 183;  answer  of  Ger- 
many, 187;  Turkey  asks  an 


armistice,  192-193;  Germany 
answers  the  President,  196- 
197;  reply  of  the  President, 
198-199;  answer,  200;  con- 
ditions of,  203;  demand  for 
abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  203; 
War  Cotmcil  drafts  terms, 
306-207;  Poch  to  deliver 
them,  206;  memorandum  on 
the  terms,  206-207;  feeling 
in  Germany,  207;  Foch  noti- 
fied of  coming  of  delegation, 
209-210;  most  the  Kaiser  go? 
212-213;  bis  abdication  an- 
nounced, 213;  sailors'  meet- 
ing, 214;  Workmen  and  Sol- 
diers' Council,  214;  the  revo- 
lation  spreads,  214;  the  Arm- 
istice signed,  214-215;  Kai- 
ser flees  to  Holland,  215-316; 
story  of  the  flight,  216-317; 
demand  for  extradition,  218- 
219;  signed  abdication,  219; 
the  Crown  Prince,  220;  the 
Kaiser  talks,  220;  revolution 
in  Berlin,  321 ;  a  government 
set  up,  221-223;  terms  of  the 
Armistice,  232-236;  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Ger- 
many appeal  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
238-229;  Solf  appeals,  229; 
Ebert  asks  for  food,  230;  an- 
swer of  the  I^esident,  230; 
appeals  from  Solf,  230,  231; 
abdication  of  German  Dukes, 
233;  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, 333 ;  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  Cooncils,  234,  235; 
Congress  of  Coancils  meets, 
336 ;  surrender  of  submarines 
and  High  Seas  Fleet,  340- 
241;  Allies  enter,  237-340; 
Uoyd-Qeorge  on  punishm^it 
of  the  Kaiser,  250;  Mr.  As- 
quith  on,  251 ;  Sir  A.  Geddes 
on,    261 ;    political    disorder, 
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253;  Assembl;  to  meet  at 
Weimar,  353;  Ebert  denoimc- 
ee  Anuiatice,  285 ;  Frovigional 
Constitution  adopted,  386 
Ebert,  Preaident,  286;  con 
tinuation  of  Annistice,  286 
292-293;  328-329;  anger  ol 
the  Assembly,  3S9 ;  Naval 
terms  in  the  treaty,  329 ;  rep- 
aration, 328,  386;  extradition 
of  the  Kaiser,  336;  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  go  to  Versailles, 
337;  insulting  action,  337; 
treaty  delivered,  speech  of 
Clemenceau,  343-344 ;  reply 
of  Brockdorff-Rantzan,  344; 
terms  of  the  treaty,  345-348; 
the  Emperor  arraigned,  346- 
347;  reparation,  347;  mer- 
chant ships,  347;  coal,  347; 
the  Koran,  skull  of  the  Sul- 
tan, French  battle  flags  to  be 
restored,  347;  Library  at 
Lonvain,  347;  Kiel  Canal, 
348 ;  disnoay  over  treaty,  348-' 
350;  Scheidermann  denounc- 
es treaty,  350-361;  Ebert  on 
treaty,  352 ;  Erzberger  on, 
362-253;  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
notes  on  the  treaty,  353-355; 
Cabinet  will  not  sign,  356- 
357;  counter  proposal,  358- 
359 ;  observations  of  the  dele- 
gation on  the  treaty,  359-364 ; 
Allies  review  her  war  con- 
duct, 364-368 ;  must  sign 
within  aeven  days,  368;  Cabi- 
net resign,  368;  Assembly 
vote  to  accept  treaty,  369; 
time  asked  and  refused,  369 ; 
will  sign  with  reservations, 
369-370;  accepts  the  treaty, 
371;  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow 
sank,  371-372;  French  battle 
flags  burned,  372;  Clemen- 
cequ's  note  on  siokiog,  372- 
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373;  treaty  Btgned  at  Ver- 
sailles, 374-375 ;  Chinese  dele- 
gates do  not  aign,  375 ;  Smnts 
signs  onder  protest,  375;  vio- 
lates treaty,  429-430;  sum- 
moned to  sign  new  protocol, 
431;  reply,  431^33;  ratifica- 
tions exchanged,  432. 

Qermany  sendu  submarines  to 
our  coast,  1-31.  Propaganda, 
64-66;  demands  release  of 
Franz  von  Rinteleu,  67-68; 
answer  of  Lansing,  68-69; 
Qerman  drive,  March,  1918, 
85-86;  second  offensive,  86; 
third  offensive,  86-87;  fourth 
offensive,  87;  fifth  offensive, 
108. 

Great  Britain,  Lloyd  George 
on  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can troops  by,  49-60;  num- 
ber carried  by,  50  note;  the 
Oerman  drives,  86-87;  "With 
our  hacks  against  the  wall," 
86;  French  and  British  at- 
tatjt  along  Albert-Montdidier 
front,  115-116;  battle  front 
at  end  of  August,  116 ;  Brit- 
ish in  Macedonia,  133;  Bul- 
garian Armistice,  123;  attack 
between  Dizmude  and  Ypres, 
133 ;  take  Cambrai,  139 ;  sur- 
render of  German  fleet  to, 
240-241;  delegates  to  Peace 
Conference,  243 ;  Lloyd 
George  on  puni^tng  tne 
Kaiser,  250;  Mr.  Balfour  on 
League  of  Nations,  351 ;  Mr. 
Asquith  on  ptmishing  the 
guilty,  251 ;  Sir  A.  Geddes  on 
reparation,  251 ;  Viscount 
Grey  on  Freedom  of  the  Seas, 
251-253;  the  President  at 
Dover,  360;  at  London,  260; 
welcomed  by  King  George, 
261;  President's  reply,  262; 
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GuildfaaU  speech,  263-364;  at 
CarliBle,  864;  press  opposes 
Frinkipo  Conference,  875- 
376;  secret  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, 3S3;  the  German  colo- 
nies, 283-284;  on  reparation, 
328 ;  secret  treaty  wth  Italy, 
337;  to  aid  Fiance  if  at- 
tacked, 34S. 

Greece,  claims  of,  335, 

Qrej,  Viscount,  an  Freedom  of 
the  Seas  and  League  of  Na- 
tions, 351-252;  letter  on  ac- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  439-440. 

Hague  tribnnal.  The,  Germany 
proposes  to  refer  Scapa  Flow 
incident  to,  431. 

Haig,  Field  Marshal,  Sir  Doug- 
las, "With  on?  backs  to  the 
wall,"  88;  Fourth  of  July 
greetings,  103 ;  on  St  Mihiel, 
123. 

Haimhansen,  Hsniel  von,  asks 
extension  of  time  limit,  369 ; 
treat?  will  be   signed^  371. 

Hale,  Frederick,  Senator, 
Maine,  offers  amendment, 
436,  438. 

Heligoland,  339,  346. 

HerUing,  Count  von,  peace 
speech,  143-147;  Belgium,  a 
"pawn,"  146,  146;  on  the 
President's  Fourteen  Points, 
1GG-1G8;  resigns,  174 

Hindenburg  line,  134,  136. 

Hintze,  Admiral  von,  144;  on 
Bulgarian  armistice,  169;  re- 
signs, 174 ;  armistice,  308, 
210. 

Hiranc  Mam,  sunk  by  subma- 
rine, 190. 

Hirsch,  Premier,  "mailed  fiat 
peace,"  349. 

Hitchcock,  Gilbert  M.,  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  plan  for  vot- 


ing on  the  treaty,  431-433; 
states  views  of  the  President, 
437;  seeks  ratification  with- 
out amendments,  429;  asks 
suspension  of  Rule  13,  439. 

Hog  Island,  62. 

HoUand,  German  Eaiser  flees 
to,  216-217 ;  explains  his 
status,  318 ;  appoints  commis- 
sion, S30;  the  Crown  Prince 
in,  317;  abdication  of  Queen 
demanded,  333. 

Hoover,  Herbert  C,  on  food 
conservation,  64;  second  ap- 
peal, 66,  57 ;  on  the  food  sit- 
uation in  Europe,  57;  new 
appeal,  66-58;  tiie  food  situ- 
ation, 68;  in  charge  of  food 
supply  for  Europe,  231;  ex- 
plains the  situation,  333 ;  asks 
aid  for  Europe,  267 ;  the 
President  appeals  to  Con- 
gress, 267;  describes  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  367-269 ; 
food  cargoes,  369. 

Hotels  and  Beetaurante  ra- 
tioned, 64. 

Hungary,  202-203 ;  Earolyi's 
plan  for  independence,  204; 
revolution  in,  204-205. 

Interpretations,  the  President 
(m,  412. 

Interpreters  for  registrants,  40. 

Ireland — Senate  reservation  on, 
460. 

Isaacs,  Lieutenant,  2. 

Italian  front,  140;  Austrian 
Armistice,  140. 

Italy,  fighting  in,  140;  visit  of 
the  President  at  Borne,  264- 
266 ;  dispute  over  Fimne, 
326-327 ;  the  President  asked 
to  arbitrate,  327;  feeling  over 
Finme,  333,  336,  336;  dele- 
gates leave  Paris,  338;  tiia 
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President    on    the    Adriatic 

Sieetion,  338-339;  reply  of 
rlaodo,  339;  feeling  in 
Borne,  341-342. 

Jackson  Day  dinner,  433-434; 
the  President's  letter,  434- 
435. 

Japan — delegates  at  Peace  Con- 
ference, 371;  claims  Marshal 
and  Caroline  Islands,  283; 
secret  treaty  with  England, 
283;  ofters  amendment  to 
Covenant,  313 ;  Shantung 
treaty,  387-389. 

JefEeTBon,  Thomas,  "enUng- 
ling  alliances,"  310. 

Jenmngg,  The  0.  B.,  sunk  by 
IIK-140,  14-15. 

Jewish  Welfare  Board,  84. 

Joffre,  General,  106. 

Johnson,  Hiram,  W.    419,  420. 

July,  Fourth  of,  great  launch- 
ing, 63,  54;  Wilson's  "Four 
point  speech,"  101-102 ; 
Foreign  Countries  obserre, 
103-107. 

June  13,  observed  abroad,  99- 
101. 

Kadish,  American  troops,  237. 

Earolyi,  Count,  on  Wilson's 
peace  terms,  161. 

Kiel— sailors'  mutiny,  214-222. 

Kiel  Canal,  329. 

King  of  the  Belgians.  Greet- 
ings on  July  4,  106. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  72,  84. 

Knox,  Philander  C,  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  opposes 
League,  303-306;  opposed  to 
Qie  Covenant,  380 ;  resoln- 
tion  offered  by,  433. 

Koran,  Germany  to  restore,  347. 

Kuhlmann,  Dr.  Bichard  von, 
peace  speech,  141-143;  on 
Belgium,  142;  resigns,  144. 
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Labor.  Scarcity  of  unskilled, 
60;  proclamation  forbidding 
recroitiDg  unakilled,  60-61 ; 
United  States  Employment 
Service,  61,  62. 

La  Follette,  Bobert,  M.  offers 
amendment  to  Covenant,  422. 

Lansing,  Bobert,  Secretary  of 
State,  reply  to  Germany's  de- 
mand for  release  of  von  Ein- 
telen,  69;  protests  against 
German  devastation,  138;  the 
Austrian  peace  offer,  176 ; 
the  German  offer,  176-177, 
179;  answers  German  offer, 
183;  Solf  replies,  187;  an- 
swers Qermany,  191-192;  re- 
ceives Turkey^  request,  192- 
193;  answers  Austria,  196; 
receives  Germany's  answer, 
196-197;  replies  to  German 
note,  198-199 ;  Germany's  an- 
swer, 200;  receives  Austria's 
reply,  200;  appeal  from  An- 
drassy,  302 ;  notifies  Germany 
Foch  will  arrange  armistice, 
206;  memorandum  on  arm- 
istice, 306-207;  Solf  appeals 
for  food,  330,  231;  reply  to 
Solf,  231. 

"Last  Supper,"  Germany  to  re- 
store, 347. 

LaunchiugB  on  July  4,  63. 

I«w,  Andrew  Bonar,  110 ;  dele- 
gate to  Peace  Conference, 
242. 

League  for  the  Preservation  of 
American  Independence,  on 
the  Covenant,  318. 

League  of  Nations.  Rodent 
Wilson,  259,  263,  278-279; 
urges  in  Peace  Conference, 
381;  Lloyd  George  urges, 
"280;  action  of  the  Confer- 
ence, 270,  286 ;  Preamble 
adopted,  285;  President  reads 
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draft  of  to  Peace  Conference, 
287;  proviaion  of,  287-289; 
PreaidenfB  speech  on,  289- 
292;  President  reqneste  Con- 
gress not  to  debate,  293 ;  feel- 
ing in  the  Senate,  293-296; 
disciissed  in  Senate,  296-297; 
Senator  Borah  and  Mr.  Taft, 
297-298;  Senator  Reed  on, 
899 ;  President  speaks  in  Bos- 
ton, 299-301;  White  House 
conference,  301 ;  Senate  de- 
bate, 301-303;  Senator  Knoi 
opposes,  303-305 ;  Senator 
Lodge's  "Round  Robin,"  ZOb- 
306;  speeches  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Taft  at  New 
York,  307-310;  will  be  part 
of  treaty,  310,  311,  312; 
Lord  Cecil  on,  311-312;  neu- 
tral nations  offer  amend- 
ments, 312;  racial  equality, 
312-313;  Mr.  Taffs  amend- 
ments, 313;  complaint  of  de- 
lay, 314 ;  answer  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 314;  Lodge-Lowell  de- 
bate, 316-318;  Covenant  bad- 
ly drawn,  303,  316,  317; 
Mr,  Hughes  proposes  seven 
amendments,  318;  Mr.  Root 
proposes  six,  319 ;  revised, 
320;  article  on  Monroe  Doc- 
trine inserted,  320;  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  approved, 
322;  revised  by  Conference, 
321;  adopted,  321;  Mr. 
Lodge  asks  Senators  to  with- 
hold expressions  of  opinions, 
322 ;  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  322;  The  League  of 
Nations  part  of  peace  treaty, 
345;  Germany  on  her  exclu- 
sion, 354,  358,  360,  361,  368; 
the  President  on,  385,  386; 
Mr.  Taft  proposes  six  amend- 
ments,   390-391 ;    conference 


witii  the  Presidait,  395-397; 
Senators  Borah  and  Johnson 
report  on  conference,  397- 
399 ;  treaty  reported  with  res- 
ervations and  amendments, 
401-405;  debate  on,  416-428; 
ratification  lost,  429;  the 
President  stands  firm,  432; 
Knox  resolutions,  433 ;  the 
Jackson  Day  dinner,  433; 
the  President's  letter,  434- 
435;  Bryan's  speech  at  the 
dinner,  435-436;  resolutions 
of  twenty-six  organizations, 
436-437;  vote  in  the  Univer- 
sities and  colleges,  437;  the 
bipartisan  Conference,  437- 
438 ;  and  note ;  Rule  13  to  be 
suspended,  439 ;  Viscount 
Grey's  letter,  439-440;  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 441 ;  his  five  reserva- 
tions, 442,  note;  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  441-443;  Rule 
13  suspended,  443 ;  the  Cove- 
nant again  before  the  Senate, 
443;  the  "Round  Robin,"  443 
and  note;  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 447;  the  President  on 
Article  X.,  448-449 ;  new  res- 
ervations, 449  and  notes,  450; 
on  Ireland,  450;  treaty  re- 
jected and  returned  to  the 
President,  451. 

League  of  Free  Nations,  on  the 
Covenant,  319. 

Leinster,  sunk  by  submarine, 
190. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Lippe-Det- 
wold  abdicates,  233. 

Liberty  Loan.  The  fourth,  the 
drive  in  New  York  City,  76- 
78;  difficulties  in  raising,  79  _ 
the  President's  appeal,  78,  79. 
Mr.  Bryan's  appeal,  79-80 
Clemenceeu'e      appeal,      80, 
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Philadelphia's  drive,  81; 
"Flag  bay,"  "Preparation 
Day,^  81 ;  "Emblem  and  Con- 
science Day,"  "Pershing 
Day,"  81;  "For  Your  Boy 
and  Mine,"  83;  amount 
raised,  83;  second  appeal  of 
the  President,  83;  oversub- 
acription,  83 ;  President's 
speech,  170-173. 

Library,  Germany  to  make  rep- 
aration for  destmction  of 
University   of   LouTain,  347. 

libraries,  withdraw  German 
books,  67. 

LightleEg  nights,  68. 

Limit  Clubs,  75. 

Lloyd  George,  David,  On  call 
for  our  troops,  49-50;  on  our 
ship  building,  53 ;  on  Ameri- 
can troops,  94;  Fourth  of 
July  Greetings,  103;  on  St 
Mihiel,  133;  on  indictment 
of  the  Saiser,  319;  on  pun- 
ishment of,  350;  speech  be- 
fore Peace  Conferees,  urges 
League,  380;  on  slowness  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  334- 
335;  pledges  aid  to  France, 
348. 

3jodge,  Senator  Henry  Cabot. 
Defends  Navy  Department, 
7-8;  Kesolutions  on  League 
of  Nations,  305-306;  debate 
with  Lowell,  315-318;  asks 
Senators  to  withhold  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  League, 
322 ;  sees  copy  of  treaty,  378 ; 
presents  report  of  majority 
of  Committee  with  reserva- 
tnons  and  amendments,  401- 
403;  secures  cloture,  436, 
436 ;  resolution  declaring  state 
of  peace,  489 ;  on  rejection  of 
treaty,  433,  433 ;  gsks  euepen- 
sion  of  Rule  13,  439. 
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London,  Welcome  to  President 
Wilson,  260 ;  Speech  of  King 
George,  261;  answer  of  the 
Resident,  262;  freedom  of 
the  city,  263. 

"Lost  Battalion,"  132. 

Louvain,  University  professors 
appeal,  420-421;  Germany  to 
inake  reparation  for  destruc- 
tion of  ubrary,  347. 

Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  de- 
bates Covenant  with  Senator 
Lodge,  315-318. 

Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  abdi- 
cates, 233. 

Luxemburg,  Duchess  of,  will 
abdicate,  233 ;  American 
Army  enters,  Pershing's  proc- 
lamataoD,  238 ;  free  from 
German  customs  Union,  345. 

Macedonia,  Allied  offensive, 
123 ;  Bulgarian  armistice, 
123. 

MaS.,  The  New  York  Evening, 
bought  by  German  Govern- 
ment, 64. 

Manchester,  gives  President 
freedom  of  city,  364. 

Mardi,  Gen.  Peyton  C,  address 
to  Student  Army  Training 
Corps,  43. 

Marines  at  Ch&teau-Thierry, 
89;  foreign  newspapers  on 
the  fight,  89-94;  Lloyd 
George  on,  94;  take  Belleau 
Wood,  94-99;  "Boia  de  la 
Brigade  de  Marine,"  99. 

Marne  Salient,  the  fight  of 
Marines  at  Ch&teau-Thierry, 
89;  foreign  newspapers  on 
the  battle,  90-94;  Lloyd 
George  on,  94;  Second  Di- 
vision on  tile  Marne,  94 ;  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  108-111; 
Pershing   on,    109;    London 
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prees  oo,  109-110;  the  td- 
Tance  of  tbe  AmeriouiB  from 
the  Marne  to  the  Veelo,  108- 
116;  Vesle  crossed,  116. 

Mazimiliaa  of  B&den,  178j 
Speech  OD  Qermany'e  peace 
note,  177-179. 

Meat,  rationing,  64,  65. 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  333. 

Mmti,  sunk  by  TJ.K.-140,  16, 
19. 

Merchant  marine,  fil. 

Meuse-Argonne  battl^  the 
ffTOOud  and  defenses,  129; 
Argonne  forest,  129-130;  po- 
sition of  the  army,  130;  Gist 
phase,  130-132;  Montfaacon, 
130,  131 ;  the  Crown  Prince's 
tower,  131 ;  prisoners,  131 ; 
obatmctions,  131;  "Lost  Bat- 
talion," 133 ;  end  of  first 
phase,  132 ;  Kriemhilde  Line, 
13S;  advance  east  of  Mense, 
133;  Argonne  forest  cleared, 
133;  Grand  Pr*,  134;  end  of 
second  phase,  134 ;  Freya 
Stellnng,  134;  Mease  crossed, 
135 ;  opposite  Sedan,  136 ; 
number  of  enemy  divisions 
and  prisoners,  135 ;  Armistice, 
136. 

Mem,  greetings  from,  106. 

Military  terms  to  Germany, 
330,  846. 

Mirlo,  sunk  by  11-117,  26-27. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Senator  Bor- 
ah's resolution,  249;  qaes- 
tions  Mr.  Taft  on  Monroe 
Doctrine,  297-298 ;  ttie 
League  and  the  Doctrine, 
294,  296,  896,  299,  301,  302- 
303,  311,  318,  313,  315,  317, 
318;  inserted  in  revised 
Covenant,  320,  321,  322,  381, 
391,  395;  U.  S.  not  to  enb- 
mit  for  arbitration  any  ques- 


tion   mider,    402-403,    405, 
413,  414,  438,  442  note. 
Uonuansk,  American  troop  at, 
227. 

National  Assembly,  Hie  Ger- 
man meets,  234>  236,  236, 
253,  285,  329.  Treaty  of 
peace  denounced  before,  360- 
363. 

National  Conncil  of  Women  of 
Germany  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
228. 

Naval  Terms  to  Germany,  329, 
330,  346. 

Navy  Department,  The  submar- 
rine  raid  off  our  coast,  7-8; 
Senator  Lodge  defends,  7-8. 

Navy,  The  German,  surrendered, 
240-241. 

Navy,  vessels  of,  30;  where 
ns«l,  30;  the  mine  barrage 
in  North  Sea,  30-31;  move- 
ment of  troops  by,  31;  ves- 
sels lost,  31. 

New  York  Ci^.  The  draft, 
40-41 ;  foreign  languages 
spoken  in,  40;  Bound  up  of 
slackers,  46-49 ;  Germans  buy 
Evening  MaU,  64;  "Soldiers 
in  France  Day,"  76;  FourUi 
Liberty  Loan  Drive,  76-77; 
President  opens  drive,  78 ; 
his  "five  point"  epeteh,  170- 
173 ;  receives  SotPs  peace 
note,  187. 

Newspaper,  The  German— on 
submarine  sinkings,  8-10 ; 
story  of  a  German  submarine 
captain,  10-13. 

Newspapers.  '  Voluntary  war 
economy,  68;  Germans  buy 
N.  Y.  Evening  Mail,  64;  As- 
sociation of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, 65,  66;  Fair  Play  66; 
foreign  on   Chftteau-Thierry, 
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89-94;  OS  the  Harne  niAoTj, 
109-110 ;  Oerman  on  Bel- 
dam, 147 ;  Connt  Earolyi  to 
Qermui  cewepsper  men  on 
terms  of  peace,  151-152 ; 
American  on  Anstrian  peace 
note,  160-163 ;  British  on  the 
note,  163,  164;  Qennany  on 
President's  answer,  166 ;  Ger- 
many on  Bnlgarian  Armis- 
tice, 169,  173-174,  175; 
America  on  Germany's  peace 
ofFer,  180;  French  on,  181; 
America  on  President's  an- 
swer,  186;  on  Solf's  reply, 
188;  Paris  papers,  189;  Lon- 
don papers  on,  190 ;  on  Mar- 
mora Conference,  275-376 ; 
on  German  Colonies,  283- 
S84;  Germany  on  the  treaty, 
849. 

Niblock,  Rear  Admiral  Albert 
Parker,  30. 

Nineteenth  Division,  119. 

Ninety-firat  Division  in  Fland- 
ers, 126-139 ;  praised  by  Gen- 
eral Degontte,  126;  in  the 
Argoone,  130. 

Kinefy-second  Division,  in  the 
Argonne,  130. 

Non-essential  workers,  35. 

Notes,  concerning  peace,  Aus- 
trian, 156-160;  Germany  re- 
plies to,  165;  United  States 
replies  to,  165,  166;  Austrian 
peace  offer,  176 ;  Germany 
aeks  peace,  176-179;  Kaiser 
announces  offer,  182;  Presi- 
dent's note  to  Germany,  183 ; 
reply  of  Germany,  187;  re- 
ply to  Germany,  190-198; 
Tnrkey  aaks  peace,  193 ; 
President's  note  to  Austria, 
196;  reply  of  Germany,  196- 
197 ;  Presidenf  8  note  to  Ger- 
many, 198-199 ;  reply  of  Ger- 
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many,  SCO;  Aastria  accepts, 
200;  Count  Andrassy  to 
lonsing,  202;  the  Allies  on 
the  notas,  206-207. 

Offensives.  German,  86;  of 
April,  8,  86;  of  May  27,  86- 
87;  of  Jane,  87;  the  Oerman 
front,  87;  French  offennve, 
July  18,  14. 

Oldenburg,  Grand  Dnke  of,  ab- 
dicates, 233. 

Orlando,  Vittorio,  221,  242, 
271,  338,  839-340. 

Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of 
America,  67. 

Peace,  von  Kiihimann  reopens 
discussion,  141-142;  Chancel- 
lor von  Hertling's  speech, 
143-147 ;  German  newspap- 
ers on  Belgian  issne,  147; 
Baron  Burian  replies  to  the 
Presidenffl  Fourth  of  July 
speech,  148-160-151-152;  the 
Kaiser  speaks,  162-163 ;  Vice- 
Chancellor  Preyer,  164-166; 
Austrian  peace  note,  166-160 ; 
the  newspapers  on  the  note, 
160-163;  British  press,  163; 
Balfour,  164 ;  GemuDj  re- 
plies to  note,  166;  United 
States  replies,  165,  166;  von 
Hertling  on  Uie  answer,  166- 
168.  President's  Five  Point 
Speech,  Sept  27,  1918,  170- 
173 ;  Bulgarian  armistice, 
168-170;  German  press  on, 
173-174;  excitement  in  Vi- 
enna, 175,  176;  peace  rum- 
ors; Austrian  peace  offer  to 
President  Wilson,  176;  Ger- 
many asks  peace,  176-179 ; 
opposition  in  the  United 
States,  180;  in  France,  181; 
the  Kaiser  announces  ihe  ot- 
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fer  to  the  army,  18S;  Preai- 
denies  reply  to  Germany's  of- 
fer, 183.  OppoBition  to  Ger- 
man peace  in  Uoited  States 
Senate,  183-186.  Reply  of 
Germanj,  187.  Answer  to 
Germany,  190-192 ;  Turkey 
seeks  peace,  192-193;  Presi- 
dent's answer  to  Austria's 
peace  offer,  195 ;  reply  of  Ger- 
many, 196-197;  Praeidenfs 
answer,  198-199 ;  reply  of 
Germany,  SOO;  AuBtria  ac- 
cepts, 300;  Armistice  with 
Turkey  dgned,  204;  Foch 
delivers  terms  to  Germany, 
306 ;  Germany  signs,  316 ; 
flight  of  the  Kaiser,  216-217; 
the  President  reads  terms  of 
Armistice  to  Congress,  232- 
336;  Germany  asks  early 
peace  conference,  330;  meaa- 
bers  of  the  Conference,  343; 
first  meeting,  343;  the  Presi- 
dent will  a^end,  343 ;  his  go- 
ing opposed,  342,  343-246; 
the  peace  confer^ce,  370- 
348;  the  peace  treai^,  348- 
461. 
Peace  Conference,  243;  prelimi- 
nary work,  370-371;  secrecy, 
272 ;  protest  of  American 
newspapers,  373;  first  meet- 
ing, 378;  method  of  proce- 
dure, 273 ;  President's  speech, 
278-280 ;  urges  League  of 
Nations,  279;  Lloyd  George 
on  League,  280;  action  of  the 
Conference,  381 ;  commissions 
appointed,  381 ;  protest  of  the 
small  nations  and  Belgium, 
282;  draft  of  the  League, 
885;  President  reads  cove- 
nant to  Conference,  386-389 ; 
President's  speech,  289-293; 
neutral  nations  offer  amend- 


ments to  covenant,  313;  Ja- 
pan amendment,  313;  Switz- 
erUnd's,  313 ;  League  revised, 
313,  330;  article  on  Monroe 
Doctrine,  320 ;  revision  adopt- 
ed, 321;  Conference  at  Prin- 
kipo,  274,1  276-'277;  325 
Czechs  and  Poles,  335 
claims  of  Greece,  335 ;  of  Al- 
bania, 336;  Piume,  336-337. 
reparation,  326 ;  Armistice 
continued,  338;  naval  terms, 
339;  destruction  of  German 
war  ships,  329-330;  military 
terms,  330;  Shantung,  330; 
Poland,  Danzig,  East  Prus- 
sia, 330;  responsibility  for  the 
war  330-331 ;  the  Bhine,  331 ; 
Italian  claims,  332;  Italian 
delegates  threaten  to  with- 
draw, 333;  demand  for  speed 
the  President's  answer,  333 
Lloyd  George  on,  334-336. 
Italians  threaten  to  withdraw, 
336-336;  reparation,  r&pon- 
sibility  and  extradition  of  the 
Kaiser,  336;  German  pleni- 
potentiaries to  come  to  Ver- 
sailles, 337;  insulting  action 
of  Germany,  337 ;  Italians 
leave,  338;  letter  from  the 
President  on  Fiume,  338-339 ; 
Orlando  answers,  339-340; 
London  press  on  the  letter, 
340-341;  feeling  in  Rome, 
341-343;  Belgium  wants 
more  territory,  342-343 ; 
treaty  delivered  to  the  Ger- 
mans, 343 ;  speech  of  Clemen- 
ceau,  343-344;  reply  of 
Brockdorfl-Rantzau,  344; 
contents  of  the  treaty,  346- 
348. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  104. 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J.,  num- 
ber of  troops  under;  offers 
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American  troops  to  Foch,  85, 
86;  greetiDga  from  Pomcsr6, 
Clemenceai],  Foch,  Fetain,  on 
anniTeTsaT]'  of  landing  of 
American  troops,  100 ; 
Fonrib  of  July  greetings 
from  Haig  and  Lloyd  Geoige, 
103;  on  the  battle  of  tiie 
Mame,  109;  Commands  First 
American  army,  116;  on  St. 
Mihiel  battle,  130-121;  Lloyd 
George  congratnlatee,  132; 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  133. 

Fetain,  Qeneral,  congratulates 
Fershing,   100. 

Fhiladelphia,  War  Chest,  71- 
74;  "31  to  1,"  73;  amount 
raised,  74;  Fourth  Liber^ 
Loan  drive,  81-82;  "Flag 
Day,"  81 ;  "Preparation 
Day,"  81;  "Emblem  and 
Conscience  Day,"  81 ;  "Persh- 
ing Day,"  82 ;  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  102-103. 

Plebiscite,  345;  360;  361;  368. 

PlenipotentiarieB,  German  meet 
Foch  to  receive  Armistice 
terms,  208-209;  received  by 
Foch,  208-209 ;  Armistice 
signed,  214-215;  the  terms, 
232-226. 

Poincarfi,  Baymond,  President 
of  France,  to  President  Wil- 
son on  anniversary  of  land- 
ing of  American  troops,  99; 
to  General  Pershing,  100; 
Fourth  of  July  greetings, 
104;  greets  the  President  in 
Paris. 

Poland,  claims  of,  324,  325; 
boundary  330;  345;  406. 

Pont  Wilson,  106. 

Ports  in  France  used  for  land- 
ing troops,  85. 

Posters,   Fonrth  liberty  Loan, 
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"Preparation  Day,"  81. 

Preyer,  Friedrich  von,  peace 
speech,  153-156. 

President,  The,  fixes  date  of  reg- 
istration, 38-39;  address  to 
registrants,  38-39 ;  draws 
first  capsule,  Sept  30,  41; 
address  to  Student  Army 
Training  Corps,  42;  appei^ 
to  coal  miners,  59 ;  proclama- 
tion forbidding  private  re- 
cruiting of  tmskilled  labor, 
60-61;  to  the  strikers  in  an 
arms  factory,  62;  on  prop- 
erty of  interned  aliens,  69; 
addresses  Congress  on  fin- 
ance; 69-71 ;  appeal  for 
thrift,  74-75;  Liberty  Loan 
appeal,  78,  79;  Second  ap- 
peal, 83;  celebration  of  an- 
niversary of  landing  of 
American  troops  in  France, 
PoincatS  to  the  President, 
99;  the  Fonr  Point  Speech, 
101-102;  FoincarS  congratu- 
lates, 104;  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, King  of  Italy,  King  of 
Greece  send  congratulations, 
105;  also  Joffre,  Lord  Read- 
ing, 106;  King  George  con- 
gratulates on  St.  Mihiel,  120; 
Poincar£,  122;  Baron  Burian 
replies  to  Fourth  of  July 
speech,  148-160;  answers  to 
Austria's  peace  note,  165- 
166;  von  Hertling  criticizes, 
166-168;  speech  Sept.  27, 
1918,  the  Five  Points,  170- 
173;  Austria  asks  peace,  176; 
Germany  asks  peace,  176- 
179;  the  press  on  the  offer, 
180-181 ;  answer  of  Germany, 
183 ;  the  press  on  the  answer, 
183-184;  the  Senate  on  the 
offer,  184-185;  reply  of  the 
President,  187;  I^irkey  asks 
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peace,  193-193 ;  answer  to 
Aostria's  peace  offer,  195 
reply  of  Germany,  196;  ao 
swer  to  Gennuiy,  198-199. 
Qermany  aoflwen,  300;  Aob- 
tria  asKB  tiie  President  to 
act,  200-301 ;  notifies  Germany 
Foch  wiU  give  terms  of  Arm- 
istice, 306;  reads  text  of 
Armistice  to  Congress,  333- 
2S6 ;  Qermany  appe^  for 
help,  328-329;  wiU  stt«Qd 
the  Peace  Conference,  342; 
may  he  leave  the  county, 
m,  244,  345;  346;  ^voc- 
lamatioD  taking  Govemmeat 
possession  of  cable  lines,  344, 
345 ;  the  annual  message  Dec. 
1918,  346-347;  resolntion  in 
the  Senate  348;  sails  for 
I^ce,  260;  reception  at 
Brest,  354-356;  at  Fans, 
265-269 ;  degrees  conferred, 
259;  visits  the  army.  360; 
■welcome  at  Dover,  260;  at 
London,  360;  speech  of  King 
George,  261;  answer,  263- 
263;  freedom  of  the  city  con- 
ferred, 263;  at  Carlisle,  264; 
freedom  of  cii;  of  Han- 
chests,  264;  q>eech  at,  264; 
reception  in  Italy,  366;  at 
Borne,  266;  at  Genoa  and 
Milan,  369 ;  retains  to  Paris, 
370;  speech  to  Peace  Con- 
ference, 278-280;  urges 
Leagae  of  Nations,  279; 
recognizes  Poland,  283 ;  reads 
report  on  League  to  Peace 
Conference,  286-289;  speech 
on,  289-293 ;  sails  for  Boston, 
292;  speech  at  Boston,  299- 
301 ;  Congress  adjonms,  pro- 
test of  the  Preaident,  806- 
307;  speech  at  New  York  on 
the  Covenant,  307-310;  sails 


for  Paris,  310 ;  announces 
Covenant  will  be  part  of 
peace  treaty,  310,  311,  312; 
answers  complaints  of  delay, 
314;  calls  Congress  in  et- 
tia  session,  322 ;  asked  to  ar- 
bitrate Fiume  dispute,  337; 
calls  for  the  George  WaaK' 
ington,  336 ;  letter  on  Fiume, 
338-339;  answer  of  Orlando, 
339-340;  pledges  aid  to 
France,  348;  Scheidemaon 
denonncee,  350-351;  address 
after  signing  peace  treaty, 
375;  BailB  for  home,  376; 
farewell  to  France,  376;  mes- 
sage from  King  George,  376, 
377;  Uys  the  treaty  before 
the  Senate,  383-386;  Senate 
calls  for  papers,  386-387 ; 
confers  with  Bepublican  Sen- 
ators, 389-390;  Senate  calls 
for  French-American  trea^, 
391-393;  answers  calls  for 
papers  on  treaty,  393-394; 
confers  with  Committee  ou 
Foreign  Eelations,  395-397; 
Senator  Borah  apd  Johnson 
on  the  conference,  397-400; 
starts  on  western  tour;  the 
route,  405-406;  speech,  405- 
415;  becomes  Ul,  415;  letter 
on  reservations,  437;  Jack- 
eon  Day  letter,  434-435;  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hitchcock, 
441-443;  dispat«  with  Allies 
over  Finme,  444-447;  letter 
on  reservations,  448-449 ; 
treaty  returned  to,  461. 

Prmideni  lAincoln,  the,  sank  by 
a  submarine,  2. 

Press,  the  German,  on  the  sub- 
marine raids,  8-13 ;  VoUea 
Zntung,  captain  of  a  TJ-hoat 
describes  raid  on  oar  coast, 
10-13. 
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Frinkipo,  Supreme  Coxincil  in* 
vite  conference  at,  274;  op- 
position to,  276-277. 

ProcIamationB.  Begistratioa, 
Se^t.  12,  38,  39 ;  registntioii, 
August  24,  39;  foibiddUig 
private  recroitiiig  of  mi- 
skilled  labor,  60,  61;  riieq 

/Propaganda,}   German.        Buy 
>-lItir    YPfk    MaH.    64;    the 
J      Fathtrland,    64,    65 ;    books 
and  pamphlets,  65;  Associa- 
tion   of    Foreign    Language 
Newspapers,     65,     66;     tfie 
;       "whispering  campaign,"   66; 
f  f     slanders  on  the  Bed  Cross, 
V.  .  66;  on  the  War  Department^, 

Tuiiishment  of  Oennane  re- 
sponsible  for  the  war,  Lloyd 
Oeorge  os,  250;  Asqoith  on, 
251. 

Batification  of  Treaty,  Senate 
Committee  report  with  res- 
errations  and  amendments, 
401-406;  lost,  428;  by  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy,  430- 
432 ;  ratification  rejected, 
483^61. 

Rationing,  Hoover  nrges  con- 
servation, 54;  the  bread  ra- 
tion, 54;  meat,  64,  sugar,  64, 
55 ;  clubs,  hotels,  restaurants, 
householders,  S4,  66;  the  Su- 
gar Board,  65;  savings  effect- 
ed, 56;  Hoover's  second  ap- 
peal, 66-57". 

Beading,  Lord.  Fourtii  of  July 
greetings,  106. 

Bed  Cross,  66;  drive  of  May, 
1918,  71;  War  Chest  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 71-74 ;  amount 
raised,  74;  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  84. 
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Referendum,  the  intercoll^ate, 

437;   the   President   suggests 

national,  436. 

Begistrants,   new  claeeiScation, 

33-34;    age   limit    extended, 

36,  37,  38;  interpreters  for  in 

New  York,  40 ;  total  number, 

41. 

Registration,  of  June  1918,  32. 

\    33;    General    Crowder's    ad- 

I    dress   to    registrants,    32-33; 

:   number  registered,  33 ;  clasBi- 

I    fication,  34;  registration  Au- 

'    gust  24,   86-37;   Sept.   12th, 

I    38,    40,     41;    number,    41; 

/    round  up  of  slackers,  43-49; 

number  arrested,  249. 
Reparation,  136-137;  251;  328, 
336;  French  Senators  de- 
mand, S37 ;  Members  of 
House  of  Commons  demand, 
337;  treat?  terms,  347;  355; 
369;  36Z. 
Beeervations,  Mr.  Root  sug- 
gesU,  381-382 ;  Mr.  Taft  pro- 
poses six,  390-391;  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  391;  Senator  Pitt- 
man,  400;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  report 
from,  401,  402^03;  404-405; 
the  President  on,  409;  thir- 
teen substitutes,  417-419 ; 
reservations  adopted,  433- 
426;  426,  427;  reported  by 
Committee  of  the  Whole, 
428 ;  ratification  defeated, 
428 ;  bi-partiean  conference 
438  note;  by  Mr.  Taft  438 
note;  by  S^tor  Hit<^cock 

442  note;  the  President  on, 
441-443;  the  "round  robin," 

443  note;  the  President  on, 
448-449;  new  ones  offered, 
449-460. 

Beeponubility  for  tite  war,  330- 
331. 
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Berolntion,  in  Hnngar;  204, 
206;  in  Germany,  213-214; 
231-222 ;  233,  334-235. 

Bintelen,  Franz  Ton,  67-68,  69. 

Bodgera,  Bear  Admiral,  30. 

Bodman,  Hn^,  Bear  Admiral, 
30. 

Borne,  Fourth  of  Joly  observed 
in,  107. 

Boot,  Eliha,  would  separate  the 
Covenant  from  the  trealy, 
381 ;  on  Monroe  Doctrine, 
381;  reeervationBt  382. 

"Bound  Bobin,"  on  Article  X., 
443  note. 

Bnle  13,  eospended,  439,  443. 

BuBBia,  273 ;  invited  to  Confer- 
ence, 274;  parties  in,  274; 
American  troops  in,  227. 

Saar  Valley,  346,  361,  363,  366, 
359,  361,  368. 

Sorbonne,  degrees  conferred  on 
President  Wilson,  259. 

St  Mihiel  saUent,  116-121; 
King  George  sends  congratu- 
lations, 121 ;  Lloyd  George, 
Oen.  Haig,  Foincard,  122. 

St.  Qnentin,  canal,  124,  125. 

St.  Qnentin,  destruction  of 
the  city,  136. 

San  Diego,  sunk,  13. 

Saxe-Coburg,  Duke  of  abdi- 
cates, 233. 

SaKe-Meiningen,  a  republic  233. 

Saxe-Weimar,  233. 

Saxony,  233. 

Scbeidemann,  Philipp,  173 ;  an* 
nonnces  overthrow  of  Em- 
pire, 222 ;  in  power,  233 ;  de- 
nonnces  the  treaty,  350-361; 
denounces  the  President,  350' 
361. 

Schleswig,  346;  361. 

School  hoards  drop  Qerman 
language,  67. 


Scapa  Flow,  Gennans  sink  in- 
terned ships,  371-372;  Cle- 
mencean's  note,  372-373. 

Seaman,  Stanley  W.,  descrip- 
tion of  sinking  by  submarine, 
16. 

Second  Division,  on  the  Mame, 
88,  89 ;  Tillages  taken  by,  94- 
95;  Belleau  Wood,  94-99; 
West  of  Soisflons,  111;  the 
battle,  111-113;  at  St.  Mihiel, 
119;in  the  Argonne,  136. 

Secret  meetings  of  Peace  Con- 
ference  opposed,  273. 

Senate,  opposition  of  Senator  to 
the  President  going  abroad, 
248-249;  Senator  Borah  on 
treat?  of  peace,  249;  on  en- 
tao^ing  alliances,  249 ;  reso- 
lution of  Senator  Freyling- 
huysen,  248;  Secrecy  of 
Peace  Conference  opposed, 
272;  President  asks  League 
of  Nations  be  not  debated, 
393;  feeling  in  the  Senate, 
393-296 ;  discusses  League, 
296-397;  Senator  Beed,  299; 
White  House  Lunch,  301; 
debate  on  League,  301-303; 
Senator  Knox  opposes  303- 
305;  Senator  Lodge's  Reso- 
lutions, 305-306 ;  Senators 
Lodge  and  Borah  see  copies 
of  treaty  before  it  is  znade 
poblic,  378 ;  resolution  of  in- 
qoiry,  379-380;  Senator 
Borah  asks  it  be  printed,  380 ; 
the  trea^  printed,  380;  Sen- 
ator Enox  opposed  to  rati- 
fication with  the  Covenant, 
380-381;  letter  from  Mr. 
Boot,  381-383;  exclude  Ar- 
ticle X,  383 ;  four  courses 
of  action,  383 ;  the  President 
lays  treaty  before  the  Sen- 
ate, 383-386;  call  for  Shan* 
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tang  treat;,  386;  copies  of 
protests  Bgaiuet,  and  drafts 
of  League,  387;  the  Shan- 
tune  agreemeot,  387-389 ; 
conference  of  the  President 
with  Republicans,  389-390; 
Anglo  -  American  -  French 
treaty  391-393;  President  an- 
swers call  for  papers,  393- 
394;  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  confer  with  Presi- 
dent, 395-397;  Senators  Bor- 
ah and  Johnson  on  the  con- 
ference, 397-399;  toeaty  re- 
ported with  reservations  and 
amendments,  401-403 ;  ma- 
jority report,  404-406 ; 
amendments  to  Article  36, 
415-416 ;  thirteen  snbstitnte 
reservations,  417-419;  John- 
son equal  vot«  amendment, 
419;  amendments  lost,  419- 
420;  to  fix  time  for  final 
vote,  421,  432;  amendments 
lost,  422;  reservations  con- 
sidered, 422-426;  cloture  in- 
voked, 426-426;  reservations 
considered,  426,  427;  the 
President  on  the  reservationB, 
427;  report  of  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  423;  letter  from 
the  President,  428;  resolu- 
tion to  ratify  defeated,  438- 
429;  Knoi  resolutions,  433; 
bi-partisan  conference,  437- 
438;  Senator  Hitchcock's 
reservations  422  note;  Bale 
13  suspended,  439 ;  443 ;  the 
"round  robin,"  443  and  note ; 
action  of  Senate,  447;  new 
reservations,  449,  and  notes, 
450 ;  on  Ireland,  450 ;  re- 
j'ecte  treaty,  461. 

Seventy-ninth  Division;  In  the 
Argonne,  130,  131. 

Seventy-seventh  Division,  116; 
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in  the  Argonne,  130;  133- 
134;  Lost  Battalion,  132. 

Shantung,  330;  Senate  call  for 
treaty,  386;  how  Japan  ac- 
quired Shantung,  387-388 ; 
why  the  President  consented, 
388;  oppositioD  in  the  Seu< 
ate,  388-389;  390;  403;  404; 
407;  the  President  on,  410; 
413. 

Shaw,  Dr.  Anna  Howard,  44. 

Ship  building,  61-54. 

Shipping  Board,  62,  53,  54. 

Ships,  tonnage  needed  for  army, 
52;  fabricated  ships,  63;  Hog 
Island,  53 ;  speed  in  building, 
63,  63 ;  great  launching,  July 
4th,  63,  64;  Lloyd  George 
on,  53. 

Signing  the  treaty,  374-376; 
Chinese  delegates  do  not  sign, 
376;  Smnte  signs  under  pro- 
test, 375. 

Silesia,  Upper;  346;  351;  358; 
369 ;  368. 

Sims,  Rear  Admiral,  30. 

Slackers,  rounded  up,  43-49; 
denounced  in  Qie  Senate,  45- 
46;    statement    of    Attorney 

.  General,  46-49. 

Smnte,  Jan  Cbristiaan,  Lt  Gen- 
eral, plan  for  League  of  Na- 
tions, 370 ;  signs  traaty  under 
protest,  375. 

"Soldiers  in  France  Day,"  76. 

Solf,  accepts  peace  terms,  187; 
appeals  to  the  President,  239 ; 
asks  early  peace  conference, 
830,  231. 

Strikes,  clause  in  draft  age 
bill,  37.  Gompers'  objection, 
38;  action  of  the  President 
on,  62. 

Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
41;  address  by  the  President, 
42 ;  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
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42-43;    b;    Oeneral    Uardi, 
43 ;  disbanded,  236. 

Submarine,  Croise  of  a  aob- 
maiiiie  off  our  coast  described 
by  her  commander,  10-13. 

SnbmaFLiiee,  Gennan  off  the 
coaet,  1,  3;  vessels  destroyed 
by,  1-3;  the  U-90,  2;  sui- 
TiTors  of  the  CanHiU,  &; 
complaiDts  against  the  Navy 
Department,  7;  r^ly  of  Aa- 
sistant  Secretary,  7-8;  Sen- 
ator Lodge  dikendfi,  7-8; 
Secretary  Daniels  explains, 
8;  his  telegram  to  London 
Timet,  i;  German  press  on 
the  raid,  8-10 ;  captain  of  the 
U-boat  describes  me  raid,  10- 
13;  San  Diego  snnk,  13; 
sinkingB  oS  Cape  Cod,  13; 
0.  B.  Jennings  sunk  by  UK- 
140  off  Virginia,  14-16;  Mr. 
B.  H.  Basl^,  a  prisoner,  de- 
scribee his  experience  on,  16, 
16,  19-Sl;  destroys  Diamond 
Skoal  Light  Skip,  16,  19,  de- 
stroys MeraJc,  16, 19 ;  17-117— 
vessels  sank  by,  32-23,  24; 
sinking  of  the  Sommersiad 
described,  23;  cmise  of  tiie 
U-117,  84;  sinking  of  Doro- 
tky  Barrett  described,  25;  ot 
the  Miiio.  26,  27;  Triumpk 
armed,  28;  n-162  sinks  the 
Ticonderoga,  2^-29;  all  sub- 
marines allied  home,  39; 

Submarines,    vessels    destroyed 
by,  off  our  coast. 
Edward  H.  Cols,  3. 
Edna,  2,  4. 
Eattie  Dunn,  i, 
Eauppmig,  4. 
Isabel  B.  WUeff,  4. 
Winnieconnie,  4. 
Texel,  4. 
Carolina,  4-6. 


Uengel,  6. 

Eidavold,  6. 

Edward  E.  Saird.  Jr.,  6. 

Eorpatkian,  6. 

Viniand,  6. 

Pinar  del  Bio,  6, 

Vindeggen,   6. 

Eendrik  Lund,  6. 

Samoa,  6. 

Eringsjaa,  6. 

Manx  King,  13. 

Pertk  Amboy,  13. 

Robert  and  Bichard,  14. 

Dornfontmn,  14. 

N^on  A,.  14. 

Lux  BlancSia,  14. 

Gladys  M.  Eollett.  14. 

0.  B.  Jennings,  14-15. 

Stanley  W.  Seaman^  16. 

Diamond  Skoal  Ligkt  Skip, 
19. 

Meraic,  16,  19. 

T<deuyama  Mora,  21. 

Kate  Palmer,  22. 

CTuisar,  22. 

EaH  and  Nettie,  22. 

Peniston.  23. 

Sydland,  33. 

Sommerstad,  23. 

Frederick  B.  Kellogg,  24. 

Dorotky  Barrett,  25. 

Madrugada,  25. 

Mirlo,  26,  37. 

San  Joee,  27. 

Nordkave,  27, 

Ticonderoga,  38-29. 

Stifinder,  29. 

Triumpk,  28. 
Sugar  Board,  55. 
Sugar,  rationing  of,  56;  causes 

of  scarcity,  65. 
Sultan  Okwawa,  Germany  to  re- 
store skull  of,  347. 
Supreme  Council,  206;  take  up 

case  of   Russia,   373;   invite 

conference  at  PrinHpo,  274; 
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oppoeition  to,  276 ;  protest 
by  Russians  to  Clemencean, 
276 ;  oppoeition  in  U.  S.,  276- 
S77;  warning  to  those  using 
armed  force  877-278;  ihe 
German  colonies,  883;  on 
treatment  of  Germany. 

Taft,  William  Howard,  on 
President's  repl;  to  German 
peace  offer,  ISo;  on  Monroe 
Doctrine,  897 ;  discussion 
with  Senator  Borah,  297-898; 
speaks  on  the  Covenant  at 
New  York,  307,  310;  propos- 
es amendments  to  Leagae, 
313;  390-391;  to  Article  X., 
438  note. 

Tardien  Andr*,  107. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
taken  over,  844,  245. 

Telegraph,  the  London,  on  vie 
toTj  of  the  marines,  109. 

Third  Division,  beats  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Mame,  108-109 ; 
Pershing's  report,  109;  Lon- 
don press  on,  109-110;  ad- 
vance from  the  Mame,  113- 
114;  relieved,  114;  in  the 
Argonne,  130. 

"Thirty-one  to  One,"  73. 

Thirtieth  Division,  128-184 ; 
125;  126. 

Thirty-second  Division,  114- 
115;  130. 

Thirty-third  Division,  130;  133. 

Thirly-fifth  Division,  130;  131. 

Thir^-seventh  Division,  186 ; 
130;  131. 

Thirty-eighth  Division,  109. 

"Thrift  Day,"  U. 

Titxmderoga,  sunk  by  TT-152; 
28-29. 

Times,  the  London,  8. 

Travel,  no  unnecessary,  63. 

Treaties,  Secret,  Great  Britain 


and  Japan,  283;  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Italy,  387;  Shan- 
tung, 387-389 ;  Anglo-French- 
American,  391-393. 
Treaty,  the  Peace,  complaints 
of  delay,  answer  of  the 
President,  314;  magnitude  of 
the  work,  324;  demands  of 
the  new  nations,  384-326; 
dispute  over  Fiume,  386-327; 
Wilson  asked  to  arbitrate, 
327 ;  Armenian  demands, 
328;  the  Economic  Council, 
328;  re^^ration,  328;  naval 
terms,  3^9;  military  terms, 
330;  Poland,  Danzig,  East 
Prussia,  330 ;  responsibili^ 
for  the  war,  331;  the  Rhine 
country,  331 ;  questions  set- 
tled, 336;  Germans  to  come 
to  Versailles,  337;  action  of 
Germany,  337;  Belgium  dis- 
satisfied, 342-343;  treaty  de- 
livered to  Germans,  343; 
speech  of  Clemencean,  343- 
344;  reply  of  Brockdorff- 
Bantzau,  344 ;  contents  of  the 
treaty,  346-348 ;  France 
alarmed,  348;  dismay  in  Ger- 
many, 348-349;  denounced  by 
Scheidemaim,  360-351 ;  by 
Ebert,  351-352;  Brockdorff- 
Bant^u  notes,  353-355, 
Cabinet  will  not  sign,  356- 
357;  counter  proposal,  358- 
359 ;  observations  of  the  dele- 
gates, 359-364;  Allies  review 
war  acts  of  Germany,  364- 
368;  must  be  signed  within 
seven  days,  368;  German 
Cabinet  resigns,  368 ;  As- 
sembly votes  it  be  signed, 
369 ;  time  asked  and  refused, 
369;  reservations  offered  and 
refused,  369-370;  treaty  will 
be    signed,     371;    fleet    at 
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Scapa  Flow,  371-372;  Oem- 
encean's  note  on  Binking,  372- 
373;  the  treaty  signed,  374- 
375 ;  ChiDeee  del^ates  do 
not  Bign,  375;  Smuts  signs 
nnder  protest,  375;  Clemen- 
ceau  lefnses  to  make  treaty 
pablic,  378;  Bon  Soir  sends 
copies  to  the  French  Cham- 
ber, 378;  Senators  Lodge  and 
Borah  see  copies,  378;  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate,  378-379; 
the  Chicago  Tribune  sends  a 
copy,  379 ;  Senator  Borah 
reads  it,  379;  the  treaty 
printed,  380;  Senator  Knox's 
resolution,  380-381 ;  Mr. 
Boot  on  the  Covenant,  381- 
383;  trea^  laid  before  Sen- 
ate by  the  President,  383- 
386;  Ur.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Hughes  propose  amendments 
and  reseniations,  391-393 ; 
committee  report  with  reser- 
vatioDS  and  amendments,  401- 
405;  speeches  on  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  West,  405-415; 
amendments  to  Article  35, 
415-416 ;  substitute  reserva- 
tions, 417-419;  amendments 
lost,  419^20;  attempt  to  fix 
time  for  final  vote,  421-432; 
amendments  lost,  433;  reser- 
vations adopted,  433-435,  426, 
427;  cloture,  485-426;  re- 
ported by  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  428;  ratification  de- 
feated, 429 ;  treaty  ratified  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
429 ;  violated  by  Germany, 
439-430 ;  Germany  summoned 
to  sign  new  protocol,  431; 
reply  of  Germany,  431-438; 
ratifications  exchanged,  432; 
the  President  stands  firm, 
432;    Senators    seek   a   com- 


promise, 433;  the  Jackson 
dinner,  433-434;  the  Fresi- 
denfa  letter,  434^35; 
Bryan's  speech,  435^36 ; 
bi-partisan  conference,  437- 
438;  vote  on  in  Univer- 
sities, 439;  Viscount  Grey's 
letter,  439-440;  Senator 
Hitchcock's  reservations,  483 ; 
Bule  13  suspended,  439 ;  443 ; 
the  "round  robin,"  443  and 
note;  action  of  the  Senate, 
447;  the  President  on  reser- 
vations, 448-449;  new  reser- 
vations, 449  and  note;  450; 
on  Ireland,  460;  treaty  re- 
jected, 451. 

Treaty  of  London,  327. 

Tribune,  The  Chicago,  sends 
copy  of  treaty  to  Senator 
Borah,  379. 

Trolley  lines,  war  economies, 
58. 

Troops,  Allies  call  for,  36; 
movement  of,  49;  Lloyd 
George  on,  49-50;  number 
sent  over  seas,  60,  51;  Ger- 
man press  on,  51;  Admiral 
von  Capelle  on,  51. 

Tuckahoe.  53,  53. 

Turkey  seeks  peace,  193-193; 
204. 

Twenty-sixth  Division,  111 ; 
113;  113;  119, 

Twenty-seventh  Division,  134, 
125;  126. 

Twenty-eighth  Division,  114; 
116;  130. 

Twenty-ninth  Division,  130 ; 
133. 

TrK-140.  Sinks  the  0.  B.  Jen- 
nings. 14-15;  the  StatUa/  W. 
Seaman,  16;  the  Merak.  16, 
19 ;  the  Diamond  Shoal 
lAghtehip;     TAt.     Bastin,     a 
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prisoDer  on,  describes  attack, 

19-20 ;  cbase  of,  80. 
U-152.     Sinks  the  Ticonderoga, 

38-39;  called  home,  29. 
U-117.      Vessels    destroyed   by, 

21-26;   sinking   of   Sommer- 

stad    described,    33;    of   the 

Mirlo,  2C;  cruise  of,  21-26. 
Underwood,  Oscar  W.,  Senator, 

422-423;  438. 
United  War  Work  Campaign, 

84. 
Unirersitiee,     Student     Army 

Training  Corps,  41-43;  vote 

on  reeervations,  437. 

Victory  bread,  54. 

Victory  Loan,  84. 

Vierieit,  George  Sylvester,  64, 
65. 

Violations  of  the  trea^  by  Ger- 
many, 429-430. 

Vladivostok.  American  troops 
landed,  327 ;  complaint  in  the 
Senate,  227 ;  troops  with- 
drawn, 227. 

Walsh,  Senator,  424-42fi. 

War,  the,  in  France,  porta  nsed 
by  our  army,  85;  our  troopB 
at  disposal  of  Marshal  Foch, 
85-86 ;  German  drives  of 
March  and  April,  86-87 ; 
"With  our  backs  to  the  wall," 
86;  the  May  drive,  86-87;  the 
June  drive,  87 ;  the  First  Di- 
vision at  Cantigny,  88;  Sec- 
ond Division  at  Ch&tean- 
Thierry,  89;  the  fight  of  the 
Marines,  89;  foreign  news- 
papers describe  the  fight,  89- 
94 ;  Lloyd  George  on  the 
Americans,  94;  Second  Divi- 
sion on  the  Mame,  94;  vil- 
lages taken  by,  94-95;  the 
Marines  take  Bellean  Wood, 
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95-99;  General  Degonttes  or- 
der, 99;  Hamel  wood,  101; 
German  drive  of  July  15, 
108;  the  Mame  crossed,  108; 
the  Americans  drive  back  the 
Germans,  109 ;  battle  line 
July  16,  110;  Foch  begins 
counter  drive,  111;  battle 
near  Soissons,  111-112;  cap- 
ture of  Berzy-le-Sec,  Tigny, 
Bois  d'Harlennes,  Chouy, 
Sommelans,  112;  capture  of 
Torcy,  Belleau,  Givry,  Licy, 
Monthiers,  113 ;  Germane 
evacuate  Chiteau-Thierry, 
113 ;  capture  of  Epiede, 
Trugny;  Allied  front,  114; 
Sergy  and  Seringa  captured, 
the  Onrcq  crossed,  114; 
Cierges  and  Hill  230  cap- 
tured, 115;  Soissons  entered, 
Ville-en-Tardenois  taken;  the 
German  retreat  begins,  115; 
Fismes  taken ;  the  Americans 
on  the  Vesle,  115;  British 
and  French  attack  along  Al- 
bert-Montdidier  front,  115- 
116;  battle  front  at  end  of 
August,  1918,  116;  Ameri- 
cans capture  St.  Mihiel  Sa- 
lient, 116-121 ;  congratula- 
tions on  the  victory,  121-122; 
Dixmude  taken,  British  and 
French  near'Cambrai  and  9t. 
Quentin,  123 ;  Americans  take 
Yierstaat  Itidge,  124;  and 
break  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
124;  St.  Quentin  Canal,  124; 
villages  taken,  125;  Ameri- 
cans between  the  Lys  and  Es- 
caut  Rivers,  126 ;  the  Ameri- 
cans before  Rheims,  129 ; 
Meuse-Argonne  battle,  129- 
136 ;  destruction  of  St.  Quen- 
tin, 136 ;  protest  of  the 
French  Government,  136-137; 
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of  the  Freneh  Reparation 
Committee,  138;  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  138-139;  advance 
of  the  AUiee,  139-140. 

War,  Acts  of  Germany  during, 
reviewed  b;  the  Allies,  364- 
368. 

War  aims  of  Germany;  von 
Kuhlmann  on,  141-143;  von 
Hertling  on,  143-147 ;  war 
aims  of  Anstria,  Baron  But- 
ian  on,  148-150;  151-162; 
war  aims  of  Qermany,  Herr 
Preyer   on,   154-166. 

War  Chest,  Bed  Cross  drive  in 
Philadelphia,  71-74;  amount 
raised,  74. 

War  Industries  Board,  68. 

War  Labor  Policies  Board,  60. 

War  Savings  Stamps,  74; 
"Thrift  Day,"  74;  President 
appeals,  74-76 ;  "Limit 
CUubs,"  75 ;  "Soldiers  in 
in  France  Day,"  76;  amount 
eold,  76. 

Ward,  Speed  in  building,  63. 

Washington,  GFeorge,  on  alli- 
ances, 309-310. 

Weimar,  German  Assembly  to 
meet  at,  253. 

Wheat,  rationing  of,  64,  66. 

''Whispering  Campaign/'  66. 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, peace  speech  at  Essen, 
162-153;  message  to  Father- 


laud  Party,  174;  announces 
Qermany'e  peace  offer,  182; 
on  abdication,  203;  demanda 
for  abdication,  203;  abdica- 
tion announced,  213;  flees  to 
Holland,  215;  story  of  the 
flight,  216-217;  demand  for 
extBfcditiion,  218-219;  Hol- 
land esplains  his  status,  318; 
indicted  in  England,  218; 
Lloyd  George  on,  219;  his 
signed  abdication,  219;  Hol- 
land appoints  commission, 
220-221 ;  expatriation  dis- 
cussed at  Paris,  221;  Lloyd 
George  on  punishment,  260; 
extradition  to  be  asked,  336, 
arraigned  in  peace  treaty, 
346-347. 

Wilson,  Bear  Admiral,  false  re- 
port of  Armistice,  211. 

Withdrawal  from  League,  402; 
41T. 

"Work  or  Fight"  order,  34,  36. 

Workmen  and  Soldiers  Coun- 
cils, 214;  221;  222;  233; 
234;  235. 

"Your  Boy  and  Mine,"  76. 

Young  Men's  Chris^an  Asso* 
elation,  72;  84. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion, 73;  84. 

Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation, 72;  84. 
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